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PREFACE. 



For an account of the origin and design of the Manual of Classical 
Literature, the reader is respectfully referred to the Preface to that 
work. The present volume is a portion of the Manual, including 
but three of its Jive Parts. These three, viz. : Classical Geography 
and Chronology, Greek and Boman Mythology, and Greek and Ro- 
man Antiquities, are published separately, from a regard to the 
wishes of some teachers, especially in the primary classical schools. 

The reasons for a separate publication of these parts will appear, 
when it is considered, that the scholar, in the very commencement 
of his classical studies, needs some guide and help in each of these 
branches, while it is not so essential that he should attend particu- 
larly at first to the branches with which the two other parts of the 
Manual are occupied. The whole ground embraced in the Manual, 
the student must, indeed, go over before completing his classical 
course ; but the Archaeology of Literature and Art, and the System- 
atic History and Criticism of the Classical Authors, are not often 
included in the studies at the Academy. In consequence of sug- 
gestions of this kind, a thousand copies of the three parts contained • 
in this volume were printed in connection with the first and second 
editions of the Manual, and the demand for them has been such as 
to induce the publisher to issue another impression. 

This new edition of the volume styled Classical Antiquities is 
much more valuable than the former, as it corresponds to the fourth 
edition of the Manual, and is illustrated by numerous engravings. 

A peculiarity of this volume, which has greatly recommended it 
in the estimation of teachers, is its comprehensiveness united with a 
fullness of detail sufficient for all the common purposes of elementary 
instruction. Ancient Geography with the Topography of Rome 
and Athens, Classical Chronology, Mythology, Greek Antiquities, 
and Roman Antiquities, are here presented within the compass of 
304 pages. There is not in the English language, it is believed, 
another work in which these topics, all so essential to the young 
classical scholar, are brought into one volume and thus adapted for 
daily use. If, because the work comprehends so much, any one 
should be disposed to infer that each part must be defective, he is 
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IT PREFACE. 

requested to examine and compare. The Epitome of Classical 
Geography will be found to comprise every thing of special import- 
ance in Butler* 8 work on the subject, with much improvement in 
several points of arrangement, and an account far more complete 
of the remains of Rome, Athens, and other cities. The Introduction 
to Chronology contains what is most essential in the Treatise of 
Hegewischf with many things of great importance not found in that, 
nor in any of the works on Antiquities now in use. The Treatise 
on Greek Antiquities is by no means intended to exclude such a 
work as Potter* 8^ which is more minute on some points; but the 
competent teacher will discover that this condensed treatise contains 
important information for which his pupil will search in vain in 
Potter ; and he will on comparison find it as full on every essential 
point as any other treatise used in our country, while the Greek 
Mythology and Topography are given separately and with much 
greater fullness. In the Roman Antiquities the plan of the work 
did not allow that frequent citation of the Latin authors which marks 
the pages of Mam; and the treatise is not expected wholly to super- 
sede the use of that or some larger work ; but a comparison of the 
treatise in this volume with any other used in American schools, will 
satisfy the teacher that it is more full and complete, independently of 
the Roman Mythology, Geography and Topography introduced 
separately; and some persons of experience in teaching have 
expressed their conviction, that the scholar is likely to obtain from 
the study of a treatise like this, a better general knowledge of Roman 
Antiquities than from the study of such a work as that of Adam ; on 
this point, however, the translator ought perhaps to be silent. 

There is another peculiarity, which distinguishes this work, viz. : 
that it presents numerous references to authors treating of the 
general subjects, and also, in many cases, to works on particular 
topics introduced. These references are given in such a manner as 
not to delay or embarrass the youngest student, and yet they may 
help the more advanced scholar and the teacher to find readily further 
information, if they wish and have the time and means at command. 

In ofiering to American teachers and scholars this new edition, 
the author may be allowed to express his hope that it may subserve 
in some degree the highly important cause of classical and libera, 
education ; from an ardent desire to promote which he originally 
prepared the Translation of Eschenburo's Manual. 

Amherst College, July, 1843. 
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honor of the dead, with orations and games. 
$ 187 Sepulchral monuments. 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Introduction, p. 225-229, 
$$ 188-198. = $ 188 Origin of Rome. 
$ 189 Principal events which affected the 
appearance of the city. Comparative 
flplendor of ancient and modern Rome. 
$ 190 Population of Rome. $ 191 Extent 
of the Roman empire. $ 192 Proportion 
of soldiers and other citizens. $ 193 The 
time of the regal government. $ 194 Most 
brilliant era ofRoman history. $ 195 Con- 
dition under the emperors. $ 196 Utility 
of studying Roman antiquities. Original 
sources of mformation on the subject. §197 
References to modern works and authors. 
5 198 Division of the subject. 

I. Religious Affairs, p. 229-248. 

$$ 199-239. = $ 199 Use of the term re- 
ligio. $ 200 Origin of the religion of the 
Romans. $ 201 Its connection with poli- 
tics. § 202 Design of Romulus and Numa. 
Gods of the Romans. § 203 Temples. 
§ 204 Statues and offerings. Groves. $205 
Altars. § 206 Vessels employed in sacri- 
fices. $207 Several orders of priests. $208 
Pontifices. $ 209 Augurs. Various me- 
thods of augury. $ 210 Haruspices. $211 
Epulones. $ 212 Feciales. $ 213 Rex 
p'jcrorum. $ 214 Flamines. $ 215 Salii. 
V 216 Luperci. $ 217 Galli and others. 
$ 218 Vestal virgins. $ 219 Fratres Arva- 
les, Curiones, and others. $ 220 Customs 
in offering prayers. $ 221 Sacrifices and 
attendant rites. $ 222 Vows. $ 223 De- 
dication of sacred buildings. $ 224 Expia- 
tions. The lustrum. $ 225 Oaths. $ 226 
Oracles. $ 227 Lots. $ 228 Divisions of 
time. $ 229, 230 Festivals. $ 231 Public 
games. $ 232, 233 Ludi Circenses. Nau- 
machia. $ 234 Ludi Seculares. $ 235 
Ludi Gladiatorii. $ 236 Ludi Florales. 
$ 237 Ludi Megalenses, Cereales, and 



others. $ 238 Theatres, Masks, dtc. 
$ 239 Amphitheatres. 

II. Civil Aftairs, p. 248-27a 
$$ 240-274. = $ 240 Regal government. 
$ 24 1 Consuls. $ 242 Imperial government. 
$ 243 Praetors. $ 244 iEdiles. $ 245 Tri- 
bunes. $ 246 QuiBStors. $ 247 Censors. 
$ 248, 249 Extraordinary magistrates; 
Dictator ; Decemviri ; Mihtary I'ribunes ; 
Pnefects. Interrex, &c. $ 250 Procon- 
suls, Baad other provincial magistrates. $ 251 
Tribes. $252 Six classes of citizens. Cen- 
turies. $ 253 Patricians and plebeians. 
$ 254 The populace. Patrons and clients 
$ 255 Roman nobiHty. Right of images^ 
Curule office. $ 256 The Equites or 
Knights. $ 257 The Senate. $ 258, 259 
The Coraitia. $ 260 Right of citizenship 
Government of conquered cities and na- 
tions. $ 261 Judicial proceedings. Public 
actions and trials. $ 262 Private actions. 
$ 263 Penal offences. $ 264 Punishments. 
$ 265 System of laws. Body of Roman 
civil law. $ 266 Regulations respecting 
grain. $267 Revenue. Saltworks. Mines. 
V 268 Various Pursuits. Commerce. Me- 
chanic arts. $ 269 Agriculture. Carriages. 
$ 270 Money. Coins. $ 271 System of 
reckoning and notation. $ 272 Modes of 
acquiring property. $ 273 Auctions. Con- 
fiscations. $ 274 Measures of extent, &c. 
Modes of determining the Roman /oo«. 

III. Affairs of War, p. 270-285. 

$$ 275-309. =? $ 275 Authorities on the 
subject. $ 276 Military establishment of 
the kings. $ 277 Persons liable to duty. 
Time of service. $ 278 Consular army. 
Exempts. $ 279 System of levy. $ 280 
Classes of troops. $ 281 Subdivision into 
maniples, &c. $ 282 Stanatu^s. Music. 
$283 Weapons. $284 Wages. Rewards. 
$ 285 Punishments. $ 286 Order of battle. 
$ 287 Modes of attack. $ 288 Light troops. 
$ 289, 290 Cavalry. $ 291 Cohorts. $ 292 
Auxiliaries. $ 293 Attendants upon the 
army. $ 294 Order of march. $ 295 Forme 
of array. $ 296, 297 The Camp. $ 298 
Watches. Exercises of soldiers. $ 299 
Sieges. Engines. Mounds and towers. 
Battering ram and other engines. $ 300 
Modes of defence in a siege. $ 301 The 
fleets. $ 302 Method of naval battle. $303 
Construction and parts of Roman ships. 
$ 304 Different kinds of vessels. $ 305 
Rewards of generals. $ 306 Laws on the 
subject. $ 307 The triumph. $ 308 The 
ovation. $ 309 Military system under the 
emperors. 

IV. Affairs of Private Life, p. 285-304. 
$$ 310-343. =$ 310 The free-horn and 
the free-^nade discriminated. $ 31 1 System 
of applying proper names. $ 312 Regula- 
tions respecting marriage. $ 313, 314 
Marriage contracts. $ 315 Nuptial cere- 
monies. $ 316 Divorces. $ 317 The right 
and power of the father over his children. 
$ 318 Emancipation of sons. $ 319 Adop* 
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tion. ^ 320 Legitimation. ^ 321 Educa- 
tion of youth. % 322 Slaves. ^ 323 Slave 
trade. ^ 324 Emancipation of slaves. 
^ 325 Dwellings. Parts and ornaments of 
a Roiiian house. ^ 326 Country seats or 
villas. ^ 327 Manner of life. Morals. 
^ 328 Daily routine of emplovment. Bath- 
ing. ^ 329 Food and meals. Furniture 
for eating. ^ 330 Different courses at 
supper. Roman hospitaUty. $ 331 a. 
Drinking and games at banquets. Dice. 
$ 331 &. Wines. ^ 332 Dress. The toga. 



^ 333 The tunic. Badges. $ 334 The 
stola and other garments of women. 
$ 335 Various outer garments. Use of silk. 
i 336 Coverings for the head and feet. 
i 337, 338 Dress of the hair. Personal 
ornaments. ^ 339 Funeral customs. Ex* 
posure of the corpse. ^ 340 Funeral pro- 
cessions. Eulogy. ^ 341 Burning. Place 
of burial. Tombs. Phials of tears. ^ 342 
Mourning for the deceased. Games and 
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tion of deceased emperors. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 



1. RspRESBzncAnoir of thi Qbacu of Apollo. 
(Facing tttie page.) Cf. P. IH. gg 72, 73. 

2. Map of Anchitf World. (Page 2.) The 
World aceordinff to Ptolemy, as glTen in Mur- 
ray's EncyclopflBdia of Geography. CI P. I. 
g3. 

3. PlatbI. (Page 14.) Plane of Athmi and 
Rome. See P. I. $$ 51-71» 104-116. 

4. Plate II. (Page 16.) The Tiber, and the 
Cily of Home, eymboUted. Cf. P. II. ( 90; P. IV. 

6 PlatbIII. (Page 18.) TkePantkeen. Cf. 
P. I. } 59. 

6. Plate IV. (Page 93.) Plain and Aeropo- 
lieofPhilipjri. Cf P. 1.^80. 

7. Plate IV «. (Page 30.) Rnine at Athene 
of the Temple of Neptune and that of Minerya 
Pandroioi. Cf P. I. } 107 ; P. III. $ 96. 

8. Platb IV b. (Page 35.) Ruine at Corinth. 

9. Plate IV e. (Page 37.) VUUurt of Mie- 
tra ; near the ancient Sparta. Cf P. I. i 136- 
129. 

10. Plate V. (Page 39.) CaHrian Temple 
at ThessalowUa. Cf P. I. $ 80; P. II. $ 129. i. 

11. Plate VI. (Page 42.) Coloeeal Statue 
of the Sun. Cf P. I. $ 147 ; P. II. $ 72; P. IV. 

12.' Plate Via. (Page 45.) raUey of the 
ancient Thebarma. Cf P. I. $ 154 b. 

13. Plate VI ft. (Page 49.) View ef Breoea, 
the ancient Bruea. Cf P. I. $ 160. 

14. Plate VII. (Page 50.) TempU ofJanue 
at Rome, and that of the Sun at Heliopolie, Cf 
P. I. ^66, $ 60 ; P. IV. $ 234. 3. 

15. Plate VIII. (Page 55.) The Egyptian 
Sphinx, &c. Cf P. I. H77; P. II. ) IITTJoO. 

16. Plate VIII a. (Page 58.) A Portion of the 
Peutingerian Table. Cf P. V. ^ 497. It is pre- 
sented here as given in H. Murray*e Encyclo- 
piedia of Geography (Phil. 1838, 3 vols. 4), from 
which is taicen the following explanation of the 
figures and letters on the Plate; with no change 
except that of adding in parentheses the com- 
mon Latin form of some of the names. 

Nobth Pabt. 

, _. . CttJM. Cilia, 

1. Siacia. 8S. BobooUu 

2. Sardpna. 3S. Cliwio (Clwium). 



3. Aqainoo (Aqainenm). 

4. Brigantio (Breg«tio). 
& Jaden. 

6. Ragadone (Ragoiido). 



34. Voiuni (Vulaioii). 
86. Aqua»-Paaiaria. 
36. Ravenna. 



'8. Carnnnto (Canmitain). 
9. Celeia. 

10. Viadobouu 

11. TaiMtica. 

12. iEmona. 
lS.Fbla. 

14. Silvo (SilTiam). 

15. Parentio (Fanotlam). 
1& Fonte-Tninaia. 

17. Aquileia. 
1& Ovilia. 

18. Altino (AUinmB). 

80. Recino (Rwina). 

81. Tndente CMdentmn). 
2SL Placeotia. 

23. Aquas Populonia. 
84. Florentia TuMonma. 
25. Seoa Julia. 

86. fiiluriba. 

87. Verona. 

88. Mantua. 
29. Mutina. 
W. Coaa. 

>l. Adretio (Arretiom). 

a. Oanubius. 

b. Drinum. 



3a CeBtan CdliB. 

40. Aquas-Tuari. 

41. Aacone (Aneona). 

42. Caatro-NoTo(CartniinNo- 

▼om). 

43. Aquas-Apollimrih 

44. Soieta 

46. Pollentia. 
4& Reate. 

47. CaatelloFinnini(Cartriim 

Finnuttin). 

48. AdSookFetmiD. 

49. Roma. 

60. Hortis (OatU). 

62! UticaOoIonia. 

63. Aquia. 

64. Ipponte Diarito. 
66. CaiMa Colonia. 

66. Ad Medera. 

67. Theleote Col. 

68. Theneate. 

69. Sicca-Veria. 

60. Ad Aquas Cieaarii. 



B. Umbro. 
aPalliau 




d. Ania. 

e. Frigida 
L L - 

kUmatia. 
j. Padua, 
k. FkaU. 
1. Aniniow 



Booth Pabt. 

cum. 

1. Ad Pratoram (Pntloriui 

in PannoDia). 

2. Serritium. 

3. Ad Pretoram (Pnetorioa 

in Oalnatk). 

4. Muna Major. 

6! Tittobuiga. 
7. Racurio. 
aSidia. 



OiNm. 



la Epetio (Epetiaai). 

12. Sinniom. 

13. Narona. 

14. Taurnno (Tkaraimm). 
16. Ad Matricem. 

16. Sinciduna (SiBfldunnn). 

17. Epilaura (Epubtanu). 
I& Stanedi. 

la LiaiiM. 

20. Viminatio. 

81. Dyrratio (Djrmchiirai). 

88. Aulonia (ApoUonia). 

23. Om Col. 

84. Sabrala. 



M. Corfinio (Coifinlin). 
ST. Mamibio (Mambiuin). 
6ib TKi l^benuB. 
n.Canuii«(CaneoIi?). 

60. OttaMtam, 

61. Pinna. 

6B. Caatn>-NoTo(CaatnimNo 
_ vom, on the Hadriatic). 
68. PneMite. 

64. Roma. 

66. Hoatia (Oltia). 

66. Chaitagine(Cai<bago). 

67. Mania. 

68. Ad Aquai. 

69. Miaua Clipeta. 

70. Gam. 

71. Ad Horn*. 

5- iSf?«>n'»(I'q>tiiMJi«o<) 

73. Tbiforo Col. 

74. Ad Aquaa. 

76. Taparan (Tapiiran}. 

76. Tacape. 

77. Drepania(Drepamim). 

78. Lilybeo (Utyboeum). 



87. Laoenium. 
2& Caaira Minerva. 
89. VibonaValentia. 
SO. Temaa (Tempaa). 
31. Tarento (tarentum). 

38. Brindiai (Branduainm). 

33. Oratie. 

34. NenilaafNeruIum). 
36. Salerno CSalflmun). 

36. Nuceria. 

37. Oplontia. 
S& Benevento (BenereiitiiiB). 

39. Venuaia. 
4a Neapoli (Naapolia). 
41. Capua. 
48. Cumaa (Cvbhb). 

43. Sylla. 

44. Aem. 
46. Preioniam Lauerianvm. 

46. Siponio (Sipontum). 

47. Eaernie. 

48. TeanoScedieiao(TcaBaiB 

Sidicinum). 
49l Sinuean. 
6a Miniurnia (Mlntama). 

61. Fundi* (Fundi). 

62. Terracina. 

63. Ferentinum. 

18. Plate IX. (Page 62.) Symbolic Repre- 
eentatione of the Seaeone. Cf P. I. d 191 a : P. 
IV. H88. 2; P. II. $105. 

19. Plate IX a. (Page 80.) Fieto of Athene, 
from the foot of Mt. Anchesmus ; reduced from 
Hobhouee'e Albania. Cf P. I. $ 105. 

20. Plate X. (Page 82.) Mythological lllus' 
fratMiM.— Fig. 1. Saturn ; cf P. II. $ 14-17.— 
Fig. 2. Cybele ; cf P. II. $ 19-21.— Fig. 3. Pluto; 
cf P. II. $ 32-34.— Fig. 4. Vulcan ; cf P. IL 
$ 51-54.— Fig. 5. Neptune : cf P. II. $ 29-31.— 
Fig. 6. Venus, with attendants ; cf P. II. d 47- 
49.— Fig. 7. Diana; cf P. II. $ 38-40— Fig. 8. 
Bacchus ; cf P. II. $ 57-60. 

21. Plate XI. (Page 92.) Mythological lU 
lutttrations.— Fig. 1. Juno; cf P. II. $ 26-28.— 
Fig. 2. Mercury; cf. P. II $ 55, 56.— Fie. 3. Ju- 
piter ; cf P. II. ( 22-25.- Fig. 4. Apollo ; cf P 
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XI 



II. ) 8S-37.— Fig. 5. Cerei ; cf. P. II. ) 61-«4.— 
Fig 6. Minerya: cf. P. II. ^ 41-43.— Fig. 7. Mara; 
cf. P. II. $ 44-46.— Fif. 8. Janui ; cf. P. II. ( 18. 
—Fig. 9. CupM ; cf. P. II. $ 50.— Fig. 19. VetU; 
cf. P. II. ) 6&-«7. 

3S. Platb XII. (Page 97.) The Hindoo 
Triad. Cf. P. II. } «5. 4. 

23. Platb XIII. (Page 103.) Tk$ AvoUro 
of Visknu. Cf. P. II. $ 85. 4 ; ( 37. S. 
.34. Platb XIII a. (Page HI.) Futiool of 
Jufgemaut, Cf. P. II. ^ 50. 4. 

35T Plate XIV. (Page 131.) Mytkologieol 
JUuotraiiono.—VXg. I. Sol, at repreiented on a 
coin of the Rhodians ; cf. P. II. $ 71-73.— Fig. 3. 



Nox, as represented on a gem ; cf. P. II. ( 76. 
—Fig. 3. Luna; cf. P. IL \ 73.— Fig. 4. Hebe; 
P. IL $ 27.— Fig. 5. Flora ; cf. P. U. ) 90. 4 «.— 



Fig. 6. JEsculapius: cf. P. IL ) 84.— Fig. 7. 
Pan ; cf. P. II. $ 79.— Fif . 8. Spes, or Hope ; 
cf. P. II. ) 95.— Fif. 9. Fonuna; cf. P. IL 
^ 86.— Fig. 10. Victoria ; cf. P. II. \ 93 —Fig. 11. 
Concordia ; cf. P. IL ^ 95.— Fig. IS. Pax, or 
Peace; cf. P.IL)95. y 

36. Platb XV. (Page 134.) RevreoonUOiono 
from the Jsiae T\ibU. Cf. P. IL ( 96. 

37. Platb XV a. (Page 138.) TMUofOruk 
and Rommn Doitiet OaarifUd. Cf. P. II. ( 9, 10. 

38. PLATE XVI. (Page 140.) Crowno, Oar- 
landtt ^•c.— Figs. 1, 8, 3, 4, 5. Roman crowns or 
wreaths, bestowed as miliury rewards. Fig. 

6. Imperial crown. Cf. P. IIL ) 384. L— Fi|[s. 

7, 8, 9, 10. Crowns or garlands received by vic- 
tora in the games; cf. P. III. $ 84-87, ) 333.- 
Fig. A. Plan of a Gymnasium or Palestra after 
Vitruvius, as fiyen in BartkeUmyU Anachar- 
sis : cf. P. IV. $ 336.- Fig. B. Victorious cha- 
rioteer; cf. P. IIL \ 333.-Fig C. A golden 
crown found in Ireland ; cf. I. III. ( 34. 

39. Plate XVII. (Page 155.) MilUary Wea- 
ij^iu, ^•e. For particttlara, see P. III. $^ 45, 137, 

SO. Plate XVIII. (Page 161.) Tombo and 
Sepulchral Remaine. —Fig9. 1, 3, 3. Tomb of Cy- 
rus, Absalom's pillar, and Pyramid of (^stius; 
cf. P. IIL $ 187. 5.— Fig. 4. Gates of a tomb; cf. 
P. IIL ( 187. 5.- Figs, a and dd. Lachrymatory 
and unguentary vases ; cf. P. HI. ( 341. 7.— 
Fig. B. Egyptian Psycbostasy, or weighing of 
the soul; cf. P. IL (34b. 4.— Fig. e. Funeral 
couch ; cf. P. III. i 340. 1.— Fig. hh. Ck)ffin and 
urns, &.e. ; cf. P. III. ( 341. 6. 

31. Plate XIX. (Page 166.) Oracle of Tro- 
phonius. Cf. P. IIL$74. 

33. Plate XX. (Page 168.) Repretenta- 
tione ofPrieetM and Prieetetset presenting Ltfta- 
tions and Saerifiees. Cf. P. III. ^ 34, $ 331. 

33. Plate XXI (Page 179.) Templei.— 
Fig. 1. Parthenon; cf. P. IIL ) 96, P. IV. 
) 334. 3, P. I. ( 107.— Fig. 3. Temple of the 
Winds; cf. P. III. ( 96, P. I. ) llO.-Fig. 3. 
Temple of Theseus ; cf. P. IH. H 96, P. I. ( 109. 
—Figs, tt, &, c, d, e^f^gy *, Ground-plans of the 
different kinds of temples ; cf. P. IV. ) 334. 3. 

34. Plate XXII. (Page 195.) Varione Arti- 
cles of Armor.— Fign. a, i, e, &c. Helmets; cf. 
P. HI. i 45.— Figs, r, «. Mail and breastplate ; 
cf. P. IIL ( 45, 139.— Fig. «. Greayes; cf. P. 
IIL ( 44, 45.— Fifs. I, 3, 7. Grecian warriora ; 
cf. P. IIL ( 45.— Fig. 3. Persian warrior; cf. 
P. m. ) 45.— Fig. 4. Trophy; cf. P. III. ) 150.— 
Fig. 5. Warrior in mail, with an armor-bearer; 
cf. P. IIL ) 383.— Fig. 6. Egyptian archer; cf. 
P. HI. d 45, d 288. 1.— Fig. 8. Soldier in com- 
plete mail; cf. P. IIL ) 283. 

35. Plate XXIII. (Page 301.) J^aval lUus- 
trations.— Fig. 1. Pinnace or light boat for rapid 
moying; cf. P. IIL } 304.— Fig. 3. Vessel from a 

Cintingat Pompeii; cf. P. HI. } 304.— Fig. 3. 
burnian galley; cf. P. HI. $ 304.— Fig. 4. 
Merchant vessel; cf. P. IIL ( 155.— Fig. 5. 
War-galley ; cf. P. HI. ( 155.-Flg. A. Hexi- 
reme as explained by Holwell ; cf. P. IH. $ 155, 
156.— Fig. B. Views of the relative position of 
ibe rowers, according to the explanations of 



■wHio ; cf. P. HI. ) 156.— Figi. a, (, e. DUferent 
forms of prows : cf. P. IIL ) 156. 3, 4. 

36. Plate XXIV. (Page 305.) Pertaining 
to Household MFairs.— Fig. 1. Plan of a Grecian 
bouse; cf. P. HI. ) 171. l.-Fig.S. A Grecian 
key; cf. P. HI. ) 171. 3.-Fig. 3. Young man 
wearing the petasus ; cf. P. IIL 169. 3.— Fig. 4. 
A bride sitting with a mirror held before her ; 
cf. P. HI. ) 169. 6. ( 171. S.-FigB. 5 and 10. 
Grecian sofks; cf. P. HI. ( 171. 3.-Fig. 6. Pe- 
culiar head-ornament, worn In oriental coun- 
tries; cf. P. HI. ( 34.— Fig. 7. Grecian lady, 
from Bovd's Potter; cf. P. HI. ^69. 5 ; $ 171. 8. 
-Figs. 8, 9. Chairs; cf. P. HI. ( 171. 3. $ 58.— 
Fif s. •,&,«, &c. Various forms of coverings for 
the feet ; cf. P. HI. $ 160. 3 ;) 336. 

r. Plate XXV. (Page 811.) CoHmme.^ 
Figs, a, >, e, i. Modem Egyptian and oriental 
dresses ; e, /, Greek Bacchantes , gt an Egyp- 
tian spinner; A, t, Grecian female flutera ; k, 
Grecian lady In the more ancient costume ; m, 
peculiar head-dress; », 0, Egyptian princese 
and priestess hi transparent garments; y, w, 
veUs and head-dresses. See P. IIL ) 169. 5.— 
Fig. 1. A box worn on the neck; cf. P. IIL 
) 337.— Fig. 8. A ladv's purae, ft-om Egyptian 
monuments ; figs. 3, 1, toilet-table and mirror; 
cf. P. IIL ( 338. 

38. Plate XXV a. (Page 815.) Tables of 
Grecian Moneys, ice. Cf. P. HI. $$ 173-177. 

89. Plate XXVI. (Page 819.) Mneieal In- 
struments. For particulara see P. HI. ( 180. 

40. Plate XXVI a. (Page 334.) Tabular 
vieuf of Civil Institutions of Mens. Cf. P. IIL 
($ 97-116. 

41. Plate XXVIL (Page 831.) Altars and 
SaerUieial Apparatus. — Figs, a, A, c, &c. Various 
articles as given in MontAiucon ; fig. A. Including 
1, 3, &c., articles drawn from sculpture at Pom- 
peii ; fig. B, representation of a sacrifice, from 
the same source ; cf. P. HI. ) 306.— Fig. C. Sa- 
crifice to Bacchus ; cf. P. HI. $ 305. 1 ; ( 67.— 
Fig. D. Sacred utensils fVom Egyptian re- 
mains ; cf. P. HI. ) 306. 2.— Figs. E, H, Altars ; 
cf. P. IH. $ 305. 1. 

48. Plate XXVIIL (Page 336.) Priests and 
Priestesses. Cf. P. HI. ( 310; P. H. ( 67»; 
P. V. ( 16. 

43. Plate XXIX. (Page 840.) The 8uove^ 
taurilia^ from an andent bas-reU^, CTf. P. HI. 
(334.8. 

44. Plate XXX. (Page 845.) Gladiatorial 
Contests.— F\g. 1, two andabata or horsemen ; 
fig. 3, a horseman and footman (cf. P. IIL 
( 383); figs. 3, 4, two gladiators on foot; fig. 5, 
wounded bull; fig. 6, two seeutores and two 
retiarii : see P. IH. ( 335. 3, 3.— Fig. 7. Plan of an 
amphitheatre at Pompeii ; cf. P. IIL ( 330.— 
Fig. n. A Dacian horseman in scale-armor; cf. 
P. III. ( 383. 

45. Plate XXXL (Page 855.) Pertaining 
to topics noticed under the head of Roman Civil 
Affairs.— Figa. 1 and 3. Roman fasces, and 
Egyptian scepters ; cf. P. IIL ( 840. 1.— Figs. 3 
and 9. Roman official chairs; cf. P. IIL ( 255. 
8.— Figs. 4, 5, 6. Chariou ; cf. P. IIL ( 369. 3.— 
Hfs. 7 and 8. Steelyard and weight ; cf. P. IIL 
(m 1.— Fig. 10. Sedan; cf. P. HI. ( 355. 3.— 
Fig. A, a kind of stocks; fig. B, the Mamertine 
prison at Rome ; cf. P. IIL ( 364. 1. 

46. Plate XXXII. (Page 365.) Pertaining 
to Household and Agricultural Affairs. — Fig. 1, 
plan of a Roman house ; figs, a and fr, a key 
and bolt from Pompeii; cf. P. HI. ( 335. 6.— 
Fig. e, Egyptian door; cf. P. IV. ( 331. 1.— Fig. 
4{,Couch; ^: r " : " ' I" l , 8, 3, tc). Lamps ; 
cf. P. III. '^"^ T — t]g u. Roman plow; fig. 
iii. Syrian piow^^ Ags. Jv. 6, 7, instruments 
forthrestiinit; fi^i.^t ^ flic Me, pruning-knife 
Slc. See IK Ml. $ 3^9.2. 

47. Platb X X X 11 a, (Page 869.) T\ibles of 
Roman M*n^ivs, fc. Cf. P. HI. $ 371, ^374. 

48. Pla T E >£ Xlt 11 1 (Pb ge 373.) Armor, Mi- 
litary Stand&rdA, ifC.—Vig&. I and 8. Legionarv 
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D£SCRIFTION OF PUITES. 



■oldiers with shield and iword, baggage, ice. 
ef. P. III. ) 983.— Pig. 3. A Medo-Pereian, f^om 
sculpturet at Peraepolli ; bearing a sort of ham- 
mer, or battle-ax, probably a token of some 
military rank, perhaps however of some civil 
office ; the two hands of another are seen bear- 
ing the same token ; fig. 4, another Arom the 
sculptures at Persepolis, with a sword and 
other accottterments. Gf. P. IV. $ 171.— Figs. 
A, B, C, &c. A variety of standards and flags ; 
cf. P. III. ) 282. 1.— Fig. E. Part of the tri- 
umphal procession represented on the Arch of 
Titus ; cf. P. IV. 9 188. 2. 

40. Plate XXXIV. (Page 979.) Wafr-m- 
giiM»y Roman Campt if^e.—Fig. 1, Uaiudo ; fig. 9, 
vinea; 3, movable tower; 4, 5, 10, battering- 
ram; dtttorpio; 7, balista; 8, plutetu; 9./aIx 
mnralis ; see P. III. ^ 299.— Figs, a, b. Archer 
and slinger; ef. P. III. $ 288. 1.— Fig. P, plan 



of a consular camp; R, sectional view of the 
ag£er and fo8»a ; see P. III. ) 297t. 

50. Plats XXXV. (Page 301.) PertaMng 
U Feasts and the use of Wins.— F\g. 1. Plan 
and view of a trielinium found at Pompeii ; cf 
P. III. $ 399. 2.— Fig. 2, carriage and vessel for 
transporting wine; fig. S, a patera^ used in 
libations ; cf. P. III. \ 331 b.— Fig. 4. Two per- 
sons interchanging the pledge of hospitality ; 
cf P. III. $ 330. 8.— Fig. 5, a Bacchanal revel- 
ing alone, taken from remains at Pompeii ; fig. 
0, a wine press, from Egyptian monuments ; 
fig. 7, two glass cups elegantly cut or cast ; figs, 
a, b, c, d, e, f, &e., various cups and vessels ; 
cf. P. III. 9 331 b. 

51. Plate XXXVI. (Page 302.) Jiroii«fR«n- 
tal Structure, dedicated to the DH Manes ; Re- 
presentations qfDeatht 4-e. Cf. P. II. )$ 76, 63, 
110, 113. 



EXPLANATIONS. 

Tax following statement will enable the reader to know in general what is from 
the author and what from the translator. A star annexed to the number of a section 
always indicates that the section is added by the translator. The Italic letter t always 
denotes that the section or paragraph to whose number it may be annexed is altered 
so as to differ more or less from the original. All the matter in the largest of the 
four sizes of type is translated directly from Eschenburg, excepting such sections as 
may have one or the other of those marks. All the matter in the smaller type is added 
by the translator, with the following exceptions: (1) sections or paragraphs having 
the Italic letter u annexed to their number, which are all translated from Eschen- 
burg; and (2) part of the mere references to books and authors, a majority perhajM 
of which are taken from him. As to these references, it did not seem of much con- 
sequence to discriminate carefully between those given by the author and those 
introduced by the translator; if any one should find some of them irrelevant or un- 
important, he may safely charge such upon the translator rather than Eschenburg. 

In using this book, the student will find that he is frequently referred from one 
place to another ; and the division into Parts, sections, and sub-sections, all sepa- 
rately numbered, makes the reference very easy; thus, e. g. the abbreviations cf, P. III. 
§ 182. 4. direct the reader to the paragraph numbered 4, under section 182, in Part 
III. Instead of the word see, or the abbreviation v, (for the Latin vide), the abbre- 
viation cf, (for the Latin confer) is commonly used. In order to &cilitate the turn- 
ing to any passage, the number of the Part is continued as a sort of running title 
on the top of the even or right-hand page ; in following the reference above given, 
e. g. the reader will first turn to Part III., denoted by P. Ill, seen at the top of the 
right-hand page; then, under that Part, will look for § 182; then, under that sec- 
tion, look for the paragraph numbered 4. Whenever the section to which a reference 
is made belongs to the same Part with the section in which the reference is made, 
the abbreviation for the Part is omitted ; thus, e. g. the abbreviation cf. § 3, occurs 
on p. 40 in § 136 of Part I., and it directs the student to § 3 of the same Part I. In 
some instances, a subsection is itself dlv^ed ; thus, cf P. Ill, § 268. 4. (c), directs to 
the paragraph marked (c), mider the subsection 4. in § 268, of P. Ill, The references 
made to the Plates need no explanation, except the remark that the abbreviation Sup, 
always indicates one of the Supplemental Plates, contained in a separate volume. 

A copious Index was essential to accomplish the design of this book; and in order 
to secure greater copiousness, and at the same time give the student the advantage 
of a very obvious and useful classification, four distinct Indexes are furnished at the 
close of the work: an Index of Greek Words; an Imkx of Latin Words; a Geo- 
graphical Index; and a General Index; besides which, the Contents (in a systema. 
tic view prefixed to the bndy of the work) are exhibited so fully, that the inquirer 
may easily ascertain in what section any topic is noticed. When one seeks informa- 
tion on a particular point from this volume, he is requested not to conclude that it 
contains nothing on the subject, until he has carefully examined the Indexes, the 
Statement of Contents, and the Description of Plates. 
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EPITOME OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 



INTRODUCTION. 

$ 1. The earlier Greeks most have been very ignonnt of the neighboring conn* 
meSf for the scenes of some of the wildest fictions of the Odyssey were within a few 
hours sail of Greece. The account of the Arconautic expedition furnishes a stiJl 
stronger proof of this, for these adventurers are described as having departed by the 
Hellespont and Euxine sea, and as having returned through the straits of Hercules ; 
whence it manifestly appears, that at that time the Greeks believed that there was a 
connection between the Palus Maeotis (sea of Azof) and the Ocean. In those early 
SLsea the earth was supposed to be a great plain, and the ocean an immen&e stream 
which flowed around it and thus returned back mto itself id\l/6fi^oi). 

In later timet, however, the eommeroial enterprise of the Athenians corrected these errors 
Their ships sailed through the seas to the eastof Earope and brought hone snch accurate infor- 
mation, that we find the description of these seas and the neighboring coasts nearly as perfect in 
ancient as in modem writers.— The expedition of Clearchus into Asia, related in the ^nahant 
of Xenophon (cf. P.Y.^343),and etill more that of Alexander, gaye the Greeks opportunities of 
becomlnc acquainted with the distant regions of the east.— The west of Europe was visited and 
described by the Ph«Bnicians, who had penetrated even to the British Islands. 

% 2. All the astronomical and j^eo^aphical knowledge of the andents was embodied, 
in the second century after Christ, m two principal works by Claudius Ptolemy ; one 
styled BI«ydXir JArrali^^ and the other re&»]rpa0(K^ *Y0^/i7<ri$. Prom the latter we de • 
rive our chief information respecting the limits of the ancient world, and the attain < 
ments of the Greeks and Romans m geography. (Cf. P. V. %% 206, 207, 216, 218, 
480—483.) 

% 3. The northern parts of Europe and Asia were known by name ; an imperfect 
sketch of India limits their eastward progress ; the dry and parched deserts of Africa 
prevented their advance to the south; and the Atlantic ocean Umited the known 
world on the west. It must not be supposed that all the countries within these limits 
were perfectly known; we And, that even within these narrow boundaries, there 
were several nations, of whom the ancient geographers knew nothing but the name. 

Let as attempt to trace a line, which would form a boundary including the whole of the earth 
that was Icnown In the time of Ptolemy. We will begin at /*rro, one of the tnmdiB Fortunata 
(Canary Islands), which, because it was the most westerly land Icnown, was taken by Ptotemy 
for his fixed meridian. Oar line extending hence northerly would include fhe British Isles and 
the Shetland Isles ; the latter are probably designated by the Thtde of the ancients, accoiding 
to d'Anville, although some have supposed it was applied to Iceland. From the Shetland Isles 
the line would pass through Sweden and Norway probably: perhaps around the North Cafe, as 
it has been thought that this must be the Rubeas Promontorinm of Ptolemy. The line would, in 
either case, be continued to the White Sea at the mouth of the river Dwina, which seems to be 
described by Ptolemy under the name CarambueU. Thence it would extend to the Ural Moun- 
tains, which were partially known by the name of Hyperbarei; near which the poets located a 
people of the tame name iPtrgr. Georg. 1. 240), said to live In all possible felicity. From these 
mountahis the line would pass along through Scythia to the northern part of the Belur Tag 
mounuins, the ancient Imaua. Crossing tliese, it enters the region of ICuhgar (in Chinese Tar- 
Ury), called by Ptolemy CaHo tUgio; a region of which, however, he evidently knew little. 
Our line would be continued thence to the place called by the ancients Sera,* which is most pro- 
bably the modern Kan or Kan-Ukeau^ near the north-west corner of China and the termination 
of the immoMe wall separating China and Tartary. From 8«ra or Kan^ It must be carried over 
a region, probably wholly unknown to the ancients, to a place called Tkynm in the country of 
the 5tiMs; this place was on the Cotiaru^ a river uniting with the Senas, which is supposed l<. 
be the modern Gamboge. On the coast, which we now approach with our line, the most easterl> 
pohit (that is particularly mentioned) Is thought to be Pokmi Condor^ the southern extremity 
of Cambodia ; this was called the Prvmontoriwrn. Satyrorum, and aome small isles adjacent In- 
B¥lm SMyrofim, because monkeys were found here, whose appearance resembled the fabled 
Satyrs. The l^necal ignorance respecting this region is obvious from the fttct, that it was imu- 
gined, that beyond the Promontory of Satyrs the coast turned first to the south, and then com- 
pletely to the west, and thus proceeded until it Joined Africa. From the point or cape Just 
named, the boundary we are tracing would run around the ^urea Chorsoneauo^ or peninsula of 
Malaya or Malacca, take in the coast of Sumatra, anciently called Joiiufn insula, and pass t* 
Taprobana or Sottce, the modern Ceylon. ThcQce sweeping around the Maldives, called '^y Ptc 
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4 CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

lemy /kncto Mnte nprehmam^ and crossing the equator, It wonid strike Africa at Cape Delgrado, 
supposed to correspond to the Praaum PromontoriuMt being about 10 degrees S. latitude. The 
boundary would exclude Madagascar, as the ancient MenutUas designates, not Madagascar as 
has been conjectured, but most probably the modern Zanzibar. It may be impossible to trace 
the line across Africa ; of the interior of which the ancients knew more than one would suppose, 
judging from the ignorance of the modems on the subject. The line would pass south of the 
Mountains of the Moon, Lunm MonteM, which are mentioned by Ptolemy ; and also. In part, of 
the river Niger, which, as i*Ji%vaU remarks, was known even in the time of Herodotus. On 
the Atlantic coast the line would come out a little south of Sierra Leone at Cape St. Ann's, about 
10 degrees N. latitude: this point answering to the ancient Jfoti Comu^ Southern Horn, off 
against which lay the islands called JnndtB JS^speriduwt, From this cape our line passes up the 
shore of the Atlantic to the Intuit Fortunatm. 

From this it is obyious, that the portion of the earth known to the ancients was small In pro- 
portion to the whole. It has been said, with probable accuracy, that it was scarcely one-third 
of the land, now known, which has been estimated as 4S or 44 millions of square miles : and of 
the 155 millions of square miles of iDotsr, covering the rest of the globe, they knew almost no- 
thing. 

Ob tbe knowledfle of tbe andonla tmptdSag Um outh, CIom. lewn. r. 108. ix. 139. — ^For tiw principal helps la itadyiiic Clai- 
rical Geosnptaf, cauuM Uie i«ta«no« (iTan in F. V. } 7. 7 (ft); lee alao P. Y. §§ 20ft-406, 371 ■.—On tlw histoiy of Geognphj, 
a. P. IV. § 27. 

^ 4. The division of the earth into the large portions, Europe, Asia, and Africa, is 
of very ancient date ; but although the names have been preserved, the boundaries 
in several particulars differed. Egvpt was formerly reckoned among the Asiatic 
kingdoms: at present it is esteemed part of Africa: Sarmatia was esteemed part of 
Europe : a great part of it now forms one of the divisions of Asia. 

^ 5. The division of the earth into zones has remained unaltered ; but the ancients 
believed that the Temperate alone were habitable, supposing that the extreme heat 
of the Torrid and the extreme cold of the Frigid zones were destructive of animal Hfe. 

Another division, introduced by Hipparchus, was that of climates. A climate is a space in- 
cluded between two parallels of latitude, so that the longest days of the inhabitants at one 
extremity exceeds that of the inhabitants of the other by half an hour. Of these, eight were 
known. The parallels pass successively through Meroe on the Nile, Sienne, Alexandria in 
Egypt* Carthage, Alexandria in the Troas, the middle of the Euxine Sea, Mount Caucasus, and 
the British Islands. 

NOTE.— InitadjriDgtlUsEpltami^ltkiiidiqiaMdilotoaaceMttintnineAfittdM Tbat of Aitfo' b T«ry Mi(U>te 

fin- tba pnrpoM. Tbe editor of tbii Mannal bee it in coDteanplntion to prepare an Attai adapted to flw Epitome of Oeqgnphy ben 
preteoted.— TbeeludeBtnaednoteoimnittBiDeinoryin tbeoraal way. Let Um fint leani ttie general divieione and oamai of the 
eoontriee or profineea indnded in tbe lenon, and next eareAillf nad over tbe whole lenon, Ineing mmy tMng, u fiur as ponOtle, 
tnhiMmaft. Ptor recitation, let the Teacher q u erto n Urn on tfan maps of the Atla% or on lai|e maps in mew (wtliM^prqjaredfa 
ttopnrpoM, which wOl be brbettK ^ 



I. OP EUROPE. 



% 6. EiTBOFS, though the smallest, is, and has been for many ages, the most import- 
ant division of the earth. It has attained this rank from the superiority in arts and 
sciences, as well as in government and religion, that its inhabitants nave long possessed 
over degraded Asia and barbarous Africa. — It derives its name from Europa, the 
daughter of Agenor, a Phcsnician king, who being carried away, according to the 
mymological tales (P. II. $ 23), by Jupiter under the dUsguise of a bull, gave her 
name to this quarter of the globe. 

% 7. The boundaries of ancient Europe were nearly the same as those of modem 
Europe ; but we learn from Sallust that some geographers reckoned Africa a part of 
Europe. The northern ocean, called by the ancients the Icy or Saturnian, bounds it 
on the north; the north-eastern part of Europe joins Asia, but no boundary line is 
traced by ancient writers; the remainder of its eastern boundaries are the Palus 
Mseotis, Cimmerian Bosphorus, Euxine sea, Thracian Bosphorus, Propontis, Helles- 
pont, and .^gean sea ; the Mediterranean sea is the southern and the Atlantic ocean 
the western bounoary. 

^ 8. The countries of the maikland of Europe may be arranged, for convenience, 
in the present geographical sketch, in threo divisions; the notihemt middle, and 
southern. The islands may be considered m a separate division.^— The north of 
Europe can scarcely be said to have been known to the ancients until the unwearied 
ambition of the Romans stimulated them to seek for new conquests in lands previously 
unnoticed. From these countries, in after times, came the barbarian hordes who 
overran Europe, and punished severely the excesses of Roman ambition. — The 
southern division contams the countries, which, in ancient times, were the most dis- 
tinguished in Europe for their civilization and refinement. 

The Northern countries, with their ancient and modem names, were the foUow- 
'jig ^o'l'DTNAviA, Norway and Sweden; Chersonesus Cimbkica, Jutland^ or Den 
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mark; Sasmatia, Russia; Gcrhania, Germany.-^The Middle conntriei wera 
the following : Gallia, France and Switzerland ; Vindeligia, Suabia ; Rhjbtia. 
country of the Orisons ; Norictdm, Austria ; PANNOiriA, Hungary ; Illtricum, 
Croatia and Dabnatia ; MiBSiA, Bosnia^ Serviay and Bulgaria ; Dacia, Transylvania 
and Walaehia. — In the Southern division we include Hispania, Spain and FoHu- 
g€Ll ; Italia, Italy ; Thracia, Macedonia, and Grjbcia, all lately comprehended 
under the Turkish Empire, 

I. THI NORTHERN C0UNTRIB8 OF BUROPB. 

% 9. Scandinavia, or Scandia, by the Celts called Lochlin, was falsely supposed 
to be a large island. The inhabitants were remarkable for their number and ferocity ; 
they subsisted chiefly by piracy and plunder. From this country came the Goths, 
the HeruU, the Vandals, and at a later period, the Normans, who subjugated the 
south of Europe. 

^ 10. The Chersonesus Cimbrica, a large peninsula at the entrance of the Baltic, 
was the native country of the Cimbri and the Teutones, who after devastating Gaul 
invaded the northern part of Italy, and made the Romans tremble for the scJety of 
their capital. They defeated the consuls Manlius and Servilius with dreadful slaugh- 
ter, but were eventually destroyed by Marius. 

$ 11. Sarmatia included the greater part of Russia and Poland, and is frequently 
confounded with Scythia. This immense territory was possessed by several inde- 
pendent tribes, who led a wanderine life like the savages of North America. The 
names of the principal tribes were the Sauromatie, near the mouth of the Tanais, 
and the Geloni and Agathyrsi, between the Tanais and the Borysthenes. The latter 
were called Hamaxdbii from their living in wagons. Virgil gives them the epithet 
fdetit because thev, like the savases of America, painted their bodies to give tnem- 
eelves a formidable appearance.—From these districts came the Huns, the Alans and 
Roxolanians, who aided the barbarians formerly mentioned ($ 8) in overthrowing the 
Roman empire. 

The pemnsula, now known by the name of the Crimea, or Crim Tartary, was 
anciently called the Chersonesus Taurica. Its inhabitants, called Tauri, were 
remarkable for their cruelty to strangers, whom they sacrificed on the altar of Diana. 
From their cruelty the Euzine sea received its name ; it was called Euxine {favorable 
to strangers) by antiphrasis, or euphemism. — The principal towns of the Tauric 
Chersonese were Pantieapcntm (Kerche), where Mithndates the Great died ; Saphra 
(Procop), and Theodosia (Kafia). — At the south of this pemnsula, was a large pro- 
montory, called from its shape Criu-Metopoui or the Ram s Forehead. 

$ 12. Ancient Germany, Germanla, is, in many respects, the most smgular and 
interesting of the northern nations. In the remains of its early language, and the 
accounts of its civil government, that have been handed down to us, the origin of the 
English language and constitution may be distinctly traced. The inhabitants called 
themselves ^r-men, which in their lan^age signifies TFar-men, and from this 
boasting desi^ation the Romans named them, witn a slight change, 6rer- men. — ~* 
The boundanes of ancient Germany were not accurately ascertained, but the name is 

generally applied to the territories lying between the Rhine and the Vistula, the 
laltic Sea and the Danube. 

^ 13. These countries were, like Sarmatia, possessed by several tribes, of whom 
the principid were the Hermiones and Suevi, wno possessed the middle of Germany. 

The tribes on the banks of the Rhine were most known to the Romans. The 

chief of these were the^ Frisii, through whose country a canal was cut by Drusus, 
which being increased in the course of time formed the present Zuyder Zee; the 
Cherusci, who under the command* of Arminius destroyed the legions of Quintilius 
Varus ; the Sieambri, who were driven across the Rhine by the Catti, in the time of 
Augustus ; the Cattiy the most warlike of the German nations, and most irreconcila 
ble to Rome ; the Marcomannij who were driven afterwards into Bohemia by tho 
AUemannif fi'om which latter people Germany is, by the French, called Allemagne 
— — Near the Elbe were the Angli and Saxones^ progenitors of the English, and thci 
Longobardi, who founded the kingdom of Lombardy, in the aorth of Italy. The 
nations on the Danube were the Hermundurii, steadfast allies of the Romans ; the Mar 
comanni, who retired hither after their expulsion from the Rhine; the Narisci 
and Quadi, who waged a dreadful war with tne Romans during the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius. 

^ 14. The Germans had no regular towns, and indeed a continuity of houses was 
forbidden by their laws. The only places of note were, consequently, forts built by 
the Romans, to repress the incursions of the natives.^— -A great part of Germany 
was occupied by the Hercynian forest, which extended, as was said, nine days' jour- 
ney from south to north, and more than sixty fi'om west to east. A portion of the 
Sylva Hercynia is now called the Black Forest^ which still has its fabled terrors. 

^ 15. The largest river in the northern division of Europe was the Rha, now "W oign. 
It was called Atel or Etel by the Byzantine writers (P. v. ^ 239a) and others in thu 
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6 CLAMIOAL 0BO«RAPBY« 

middle ases. It had 70 moaths discharging, and with more water formerly than now 
into the Mare Cagpium, It was in part the efttem boundary of Europe, separating 
Sarmatia from Scythia. — The river next in size was the Bory»theue§, called in the 
middle ages DanaprUj whence its modem name Dnieper. Just at its entrance into 
the Fonius EtucinuSf it was joined by the Hypaniti called in the middle ages Bogus, and 
now the Bog. The long narrow beach at the mouth of the Borysthenes was called 
Dromus AckiUei. — Between the Borysthenes and the Rha was the Tanais^ the 
present Don, which separated Sarmatia Europea from Sarmatia Asiatica, and flowed 
into the Palut Mm^tU or modern sea of Azof^; near its mouth was a city of extensive 
commerce, called Tanais Emporium. The strait connecting the Palus Maeotis with 
the Euxine was called Bosphorus Cimmerius. — Another nver discharging into the 
Pontus Euxinus, was the TyrtUt the modem Dniester : it flowed between Sarmatia 
and Dacia, and formed in part the southem boundary of what is included in our 
northern division of Europe. — Two rivers, from sources near those of the Tyras, 
flowed in a northerly course to the Baltic, the ancient Sinus Codanm ; they were the 
Vistulaj still so' called, and the Viader or Oder. The principal streams chscharging 
into the Oceanus Germanicus were the AUnSf Elbe, and the Rhenus, Rhine, whi(m 
formed the western boundary of the division of Eurooe now under notice, dividing 
Germania and Gallia. 

!!• THI CQOlTTmiS OF THE Mn)DLV OF EUROPE. 

^ 16. We wiU begin with Gallia, which is at the western extremity of the division 
The Romans calleathis extensive country Gullia Transcdpinat to distinguish it from 
the province of Gallia Citsahnna in the north of Italy. Tne Greeks gave it the name 
of Galatia, and subseauently westem Galatia, to distinguish it from Galatia in Asia 
Minor, where the Gauls had planted a colony. 

Ancient Gaul comprehended, in addition to France, the territories of Flanders, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, and part of the south-west of Germany. Its boundaries were the 
Atlantic ocean, the British sea, the Rhine, the Alps, the Mediterranean, and the 
Pyrenees. — The country, in the time of Julius Cesar, was possessed by three great 
nations, divided into a number of subordinate tribes. Of these the Celta were the 
most numerous and powerful ; their territory reached from the Sequana, Seine, to the 
Garumna, Garonne ; the Bdg<B lay between the Sequana and lower Rhine, where 
they united with the German tribes ; the A^uitafd possessed the country between 
the Garumna and the Pyrenees. 

^17. Augustus Caasar divided Gaul into four provinces ; Gallia Narbonensit, iljit* 
tania^ Galha Cettica, and Belgiea. 

Gallia Narbonensis, called also the Roman province, extended along the sea 
coast from the P3nrcnee» to the Alps ; including the territory of the modern provinces, 
Lansuedoc, Provence, Dauphine, and Savoy. It contained several nations, the prm- 
cipal of which were the Allabrogea, Salyes, and Voles. The principal cities were 
Narbo Mariius, the capital, (Narbonne) ; Masnilia (Marseilles), founded by an Ionian 
colony, from Phocsa, in Asia Minor ; Forum Julii (Frejus) ; Aqita Sextia (Aix) ; and 
Nemausus (Nismes), whose importance is manifest in the grandeur of its still existing 
remains. 

AiiK«gtbeiataNittagiiMaiiiBMB(»atNMn«u«,flMSft<araflbiif^ani^ Hm latter b^s m UDpltiflMBtra, or dreoi, 

of Um Dorto Mdw, with w«lh oonpoMd of nonnow raMtof vtsna noiteil with wmdarAil akin, 1800 feat b drevnlBniiM^ txpMu 
of holdings it ■ add, HMWO or 17,000 penoM ; the fenner, a Iwnple, 76 feet hng, SS btrnd, and 42 high ; Mlornid with 30 b«utif«l 
CoriathiaB ooltuniH. (Of. SiyriM aad Mauord^ dted P. IV. § 848. S.— Jftifim, Voyage daaa lea IMpartenmli da Midi.) 

Aquitania extended from the Pyrenees lo the Ltger (Loire). The principal 
nations were the Tarbelli, south of the Garamn\, and the Santones, Pictones, and 
Lemovices, north of that river. The chief towns were Mediolanum (Samtes); 
Portus Santonum (Rochelle) ; and Uasdlodunum. 

Gallia Gel tic a, or Lugdunensis, lay between the Liger and Sequana. — The 
country along the coast was called Armoricaj the inhabitants of which were very fierce 
and warlike.— The principal nations were the Segusiani, .£dui, Mandubii, Pansii, and 
Rhedones. The jmncipal cities were Lugdunumjjjyone), founded by Munatius 
Plancus after the death of Julius Caesar ; Bibractet called afterwards Augustodunum 
(Autun) ; Alesia (Alise), the last city of Gaul that resisted the arms of Csesar ; and 
Portus Brivates (Brest), near the Promonlorium Gdbaum (Cape St. Malo). 

LuUtia Parisioraib (Farii) was bailt by the Parisit, on a swampy idand, before the time of Christ, but was of oolnpoitanee 
■nl!! A. D. 960, wheo the Emperor Julian went into winter quarters there, and erected a palace for himself. 

The remainder of Gaul was included in the province B e 1 g i c a. This contained 
a great number of powerful states ; the Helvelii occupying that part of modern Swit- 
zerland included between Locus Lemaitus (the lake of Geneva) and Locus Briganti- 
"•.US (the lake of Constance) ; the Setfuani, possessing the present province of Franche 
Oomte ; and the Batam^ who inhabited Holland.*— That part of Belfjic Gaul adjoining 
the Rhino bel^w Helvetia was called Germania, from the number of German tribea 
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who had settled there, and was dirided into Superior or Upj^er, the part nearer the 
sources of the Rhine, and Inferior or Lower, the part nearer ita mouth. The principal 
of these tribes were the Treveri, Ubii, Menapii, and Nervii. In the country of the 
Treyeri was the extensiye forest Arduenna (Ardennes), traces of which still remain. 

^ 18. The principal mountains of Gaul were Gehenna (the Cevennes), in Langue- 
doc ; Voaesus (the Vauge), in Lorraine ; and Alpee (the Alps).— The Alps were 
subdivided into Alpes IM^irilima^, joining the Etruscan sea ; CoititB, over which Han- 
nibal is supposed to have passed ; Grmao, so called from the passage of Hercules ; 
JPennimBf so called from the appearance of their tops (from penna, tkwjikg) ; Ekatica, 
joining Rhstia; Norias, boraering Noricum; Pannonica ; and JulitB^ the eastera 
extremity, terminating in the Sinue Flanaticut (Bay of Camero), m Libumia. 

The chief rivers otGaul were Ekenut (the Rhine); this river, near its mouth, at 
present divides itself into three streams, the Waal, the Leek, and the New Issel : the 
last was formed by a great ditch cut by the army of Drusus ; the ancient mouth of 
the Rhine, which passed by Leyden, has been choked up by some concussion of 
nature not mentioned in history ; Ehodanus (the Rhone), joined by the Arar (Saone) ; 
Garumna (Garonne), which umled with the Duranius (Dordogne) ; Liger (the Loire), 
joined by the Elaver (AUier) ; and Sequana (the Seine). 

The principal islands on the coast of GJaul were TTxantos (Ushant) ; JTliarue (Oleron) ; 
CcBsarea (Jersey) ; Samia (Guernsey) ; and Eiduna (Aldemey) ; on the south coast 
were the Stcechades or Ligustidet insula (isles of Hieras). 

$ 19. The government of ancient OanI, previous f the Roman invasioa, was arietocratteni, 
and so great was their hatred of royalty, thai those who were even siispeeted of aiming at sove« 
reign power, were instantly put to death. The priests and nobles, whom they called Druids 
and knights^ possessed the whole authority of the state ; the peasantry were esteemed as slaves ; 
*n most of the states an annual magistrate was elected with powers similar to those of the Ro- 
aan consul, but it was ordahied that both the magistrate and the electors should be of noMe birth.— 
II person, the Oauls are said to have been generally fair-eomplexioned, with long and ruddy 
jBLiT, whence their country is sometimes called Gallia CowMta^ or Hairy Gaol. In disposition 
«hey are described as irascible, and of ungovernable fury when provoked ; their first onset was 
very impetuous, but if vigorouslv resisted they did not sustain the fight with equal steadiness. 

^ 20. The history of Gallia before the invasion of the Romans is Involved in obscurity; we 
only know that it must have been very populous firom the numerous hordes who at different times 
emigrated from Gaul in search of new settlements. They seized on the north of Italy, which 
was fk-om them called Cisalpine Gaul ; they colonized pert of Germany ; they invaded Greece ; 
and one tribe penetrated even to Asia, where, mingling with the Greeks, tliey seiaed on a pro- 
vince, Arom thence called Galatia or Gallo-Grieeia.—Another body of Gauls, under the command 
of Brennos, seized and burned Rome itself; and though they were subsequently routed by Camil< 
lus, the Romans ever looked on the Gauls as their most formidable opponents, and designated a 
Gallic war by the word Tm»uliiu^ implying that it was as dangerous as a civil war. 

^ 21. The alliance between the people of Massilie (MaraeUles) and the Romans Airnished the 
latter people with a pretext for intermeddling in the afibirs of Gaul, which they eagerly embraced. 
The first nation whoofi they attaeked was the Salyeeii who had refused them a passage into Spain; 
the Salyes were subdued by Caius Sextius, who planted a colony called after his name. Aqua 
Bextie; ahout four years after, the greater part or Gallia Narbonensis was subdued by Quintus 
Martius Rex, who founded the colony Narbo Martins, and made it the capital of the Roman 
province.— After the subjugation of Gallia Narbonensis, the Gauls remained unmolested until 
the time of G&sar, who after innumerable difficulties conquered the entire country, and annexed 
it to the Roman deminiotts. 

Tboogh grtoifoinly opp w wed by the Ronna goveraon, the Gavb onter the enperon ande n4>id edTtBen in dvillntioo ; ttwy 
SIC puticahrly noticed far tbmr wceeN in eioqaenoe and hw. A eoriovB etrenoutaoce of the mode in which thMe etudies were 
pvned i» iceofded by aieiqr hietorieaa; m Miiiaal eooteit in doqnenoe took place at LiigdniMUB,aad tlie vanqviabed were oom* 
pdled toUotont their own oDrnpodtioM, and write newontioafriBpnieeof the viclBn,ore]Mbe whipped and ptaaged mto the 
Jknr.~awnMniy,HiatDindeiaairiafe ftr. 1888. * tR)la. & 

^ 22. The country called V i n d e li c i a was situated between the sources of the 
Eheuus (Rhine), and the Danubius or Ister (Danube). Its chief town was Augusta 
ViTiddicorum (Augsburg, celebrated for the confession of the protestant faith, pre- 
sented b3^ Melancthon to the Diet assembled there at the commencement of the 
Reformation). — Between Vindelicia and the Alps was Rhstia, containing rather 
more than the present territory of the Grisons. Its chief towns were C«ria(C oire), 
and Tridentum (Trent), where the last general council was assembled.—- Vindelicia 
and Rhffitia were ori^nally cobnized by the Tuscans, and for a long time bravely 
maintained their independence. Thev were eventually, subdued during the reign of 
Au^atus CsBsar, by Drusus the brother of Tiberius. 

^ 23. NoRicuM lay to the east of Vindelicia, from which it is separated by the rive 
JEnus (Inn). Its savage inhabitants made frequent incursions upon the Roman terri 
tories, and were, after a severe struggle, reduced by Tiberius Csesar. The iron of 
Noricum was very celebrated, and swords made in that country were highly valued. 
— East of Noricum was Pannonia, also subdued by Tiberius. It was divided into 
Swperiory the chief town of which was Vinddbona (Vienna) ; and Inferior ^ whose 
capital was Sirmium, a town of great importance in the later ages of the empire. 
Noricum is now called Austria, and Pannonia, Hungary. 

% 24. The boundaries of Illtricum have not been orecisely ascertained ; It occu 
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pied the north-eastern shores of the Adriatic, and was subdivided into the three 
provinces of Japydia, Libumia, and DaJmatia. It included the modern provinces, 
Croatia, Bosnia, and Sclavonia. — The chief towns were SaUma^ near SpaUUroy where 
the emperor Dioclesian retired after his resignation of the imperial power i Epidaurus 
or Diociea (Ragusi Vecchio), and Ragusa. 

The Illyrianf were infamouf for their piracy and the cruelty with which they treated theft 
captives ; they poteeued great ikill in ship-building, and the light galleys of the Libumians con- 
tributed not a little to Augustus's victory at Actium.— The Romans declared war against the 
Illyrians, in consequence of the murder of their ambassadors, who had been basely massacred by 
Teuta, queen of that country. The Illyrians were obliged to beg a peace on the most humiliating 
conditions, but having again attempted to recover their former power, they were finally subdued 
by the pretor Anicius, who slew their king Gentius, and made the country a Roman province. 

% 25. M (ESiA lay between Mount HtBtnus (the Balkan) and the Danube, which after its 
junction with the Sawi^ was usually called hter. It was divided into Superior, the 
present province of Servia, and Inferior, now called Bulgaria. Part of MoBsia Supe- 
rior was possessed by the Scordisci, a Thracian tribe ; next to which was a district 
called Dardania; ^ that part of McBsia Inferior near the mouth of the Danube was 
called PofUus, which is irequently confounded with Pontus, a division of Asia Minor. 
— The prindpal cities in Morsvol Superior were Sineiiunum (Belgrade), at the conflu- 
ence of the Save and Danube ; Nuxmolis, built by Trajan to commemorate his victory 
over the Dacians ; and Naissut (Nissa), the birthplace of Constantino the Great. — 
In McBsia Inferior were Marcianopolis, the capital ; Tomi, the place of Ovid's banish- 
ment ; Odes8u$, south of Tomi, and JE^gua, near wbich was the bridge built by 
Darius in his expedition against the Scythians. 

$ 36. Dacia lay between the* Danube and the CarpcUes, or Alpes J?(Mtamu;<8 (Carpa- 
thian or Krapack mountains) ; including the territory of the modern provinces, Tran- 
sylvania, Moldavia, and Wallachia. The celebrated Hercynian Forest, Sylva Hercynia 
(cf. % 14) , stretched over the north and west part of it. Dacia was inhabited by two 
Scythian tribes, the Daei and Geto, who for a long time resisted every effort to deprive 
them of their freedom ; they were at length subdued by Trajan. 

After baving eonquered tlw eoontiy, Trajan Joiocd it to Moiia by a HMgnifleent bridgs over the Oanabe, traces of which itill 
eziiL Hk toooBMor, Adrian, infloeooed either by Jealowy of hit predeceawr't glory, or believing it more expedient to contract than 
to extend the boanda of the empire^ broke down the bridge^ and left Dacia to ita fate.— This country wu of eoniiderable importance 
to the Bomant on account of iia gold and ailver minet. In 1807, an intereating monument of Bonan writing waa found in one of 
tbeaeminea. (CC P. IV. ; 118. &) 

A people baa been found among the Wallacbiana, that now qieak a language veiy similar to flie Latin, and are therefore suppoied 
to be deaceoded from the Roman coloniati.— Mr. Brewer aaya be found ao many worda common to the Latin and the Wallaebian, 
Ifaat by meana of the Latin he oooM eonverae on oommon tobjeda with a Wallaebian merchant at ConataatinopU.1— /» Bnwer, Bes> 
duce at Constantinople in 1887, te. New Baven, 188a 12.-CL WabVt Journey turn ConstanUaoplab 

III. THE COUNTRIES INCLUDED IN THE SOUTHERN DIVISION Or EUROPE. 

$ 27. In treatmg of this division we will also commence with the most western 
country, which was Hisfania. This name included the modern kingdoms of Spain 
and Portugal. The country was also called Iberia, Hesi>eria, and (to distinffuisn it 
fi-om Italy, sometimes termed Hesperia, from its western situation,) Hesperia Ultima. 
The Romans at first divided it into Hisvania CUerior, or Spain at the eastern side of 
the Iberus, and Hispania XTUerior, at the western side ; but by Augustus CaBsar, the 
country was divided mto three provinces ; Tarraeonesis, Batica, and Lusitania, Like 
the provinces of Gaul, these were inhabited by several distinct tribes. 

^28. Tarraconensis exceeded the other two provinces together, both in size and 
importance. It extended from the Pyrenees to the mouth of the Durius, on the Atlantic, 
and to the Orotpeda Mom separating it froiri Betica, on the Mediterranean ; and re- 
ceived its name from its capital, Tarraeo (Tarragona), in the district of the Gosetani. 

The other principal towns were Saguntum, on the Mediterranean, whose siege by 
Hannibal caused the second Punic war ; some remains of this city still exist, and are 
called Murviedro. a corruption of Muri veteres (old toalU) ; Carthago Nova (Carthagena), 
built by Asdrubai, the brother of Hannibal, also on the Mediterranean : in the interior, 
north-east of the capital, Ilerda (Lerida) , the capital of the Ilergetes, where Caesar 
defeated Pompey's heutenants, Afranius and Petreius ; Numantia, near the sources of 
the Durius, whose inhabitants made a desperate resistance to the Roman invaders, and, 
when unable to hold out longer, burned themselves and the city sooner than yield to 
the conquerors; BUbUis, the birthplace of Martial, among the Geltiberi; Cmsarea 
Augusta (Sarasossa), capital of the Edetani; Toletum (Toledo); Compiutum (Alcala), 
tOidKibora (Talavera) , in the same district ; CdUigurris, in the territory of the Vascones, 
whose inhabitants suffered dreadfully fVom famine in the Sertorian war, being reduced 
to such straits, that the inhabitants (as Juvenal says) actually devoured each other. 
Near the modern town of Segovia, retaining the name and site of Segovia among the 
ArevacI, are the remains of a splendid aqueduct, built by Trajan. CdUe (Oporto) , at 
tlie mouth of the Durius, was also called Portus Gallorum, from some Gauls who 
nettled th*'ro, and hence the name of the present kingdom of Portugal.— The north 
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of Tarraconenais was possessed by the CatUabriy a fierce tribe, who for a lonpr tune 
refflsted the utmost efforts of the Romans ; their territory is the modern provmce of 
Biscay. 

$ 29. The southern part of Spain, between the Anas and Mediterranean, was called 
Bastica, from the river Baetis. Its chief towns were Corduba (Cordova), at first 
called CoUmia Patricia, the birthplace of the two Senecas, and the poet Lucan ; in 
this town are the remains of a splendid mosque, built by the Moorish king, Alroanzor ; 
it is more than 500 feet long, and 400 wide ; the roof is richly ornamented, and supported 
by 800 columns of alabaster, jasper, and black marble : HupaLix (Seville) ; Italica, the 
native city of Trajan, Adrian, and the poet Silius Italicus ; Custuloj called also Parnassia, 
because it was founded by a Fhocian colony; all on the Baetis.— The south-western 
extremity of Bstica was possessed by a Phoenician colony, called the Bastuli Posni, to 
distinguish them firom the Libyan PcBni, or Carthaginians; their capital was Gades 
(Cadiz) , on an island at the mouth of the Boetis: near it were the little island Tartes' 
svs, now part of the continent, and Junonis Promontorium (Cape Trafalgar). — ^At 
the entrance of the straits of Hercules or Gades, stood Carteiaj on mount Calpe, which 
is now called Gibraltar, a corruption of Gebel Tarik, i. e. the mountain of Tank, the 
first Moorish invader of Spain. Mount Calpe and mount Abyla (on the opposite coast 
of Africa) were named the piUar$ of Hereulesj and supposed to have been the bounda- 
ries of that hero's western conquests. North of this was MundUf where Cieaar fought 
his last battle with Labienus, and the sons of Pompey. 

L u s i t an i a, which occupied the greatest part of the present kingdom of Portugal, 
contained but few places of note ; the most remarkable were Augusta Emerita (Merida) 
and Olisrppo (Lisbon), said to have been founded by Ulysses. 

% 30. The principal Spanish rivers were, Iberus (Ebro) ; Tagus (Tajo) ; Durius 
(Douro) ; BcBtis (Guadalquiver) ; Anas (Guadiana).— The promontory at the north- 
western extremity of the peninsula was named Artahrum or CeUicum (Finisterre); that 
at the south-western, Sacrum^ because the chariot of the sun was supposed to rest there ; 
it is now called Cape St. Vincent. 

$ 31. Spain waf first made known to the ancients by the conquests of Hercules. In later times 
tbe Carthaginians became masters of the greater part of the country ; they were in their turn 
expelled by the Romans, who kept possession of the peninsula for several centuries. — Dur« 
ing the civil wars of Rome, Spain was frequently devastated bv the contending parties. Here 
Sertorius, after the death of Marius, assembled the fugitives of the popular party, and for a long 
time resisted the arms of Svlla : here, Afranius and Petreius, the lieutenants of Pompey, made 
a gallant stand against Julius Cesar; and here, after the death of Pompey, his sons made a 
fruitless effort to vindicate their own rights, and avenge their father's misfortunes.— Upon the 
overthrow of the Roman empire, Spain was conquered by the Vandals, who gave to one of the 
provinces the name Vandalusia, now corrupted into Andalusia. 

ITALIA. 

$32. Italy, Italia, has justly been denominated the garden of Europe both by 
ancient and modem writers, from the beautv of its climate and the fertility of its soil. 
The Italian boundaries, Uke those of Spain, have remained unaltered ; on the north are 
the Alps, on the east the Adriatic, or upper sea, on the South the Sicilian strait, and 
on the west the Tuscan, or lower sea. By the poets the country was called Saturnia, 
Ausonia, and (Enotria ; by the Greeks it was named Hesperia, because it lay to the 
west of their country. 

Italy has always been subdivided into a number of petty states, more or less independent of 
each other. We shall treat it as comprehended in two parts, denominated the northertt and 
gouthem ; and as the chief city and capital of the country is of such celebrity, shall enter into a 
more particular description of Rome ; adopting the following arrangement ; I. The Geography 
of the northern portion of Italy ; 3. The €teograpby of the southern portion; 3. The Topography 
of the city of Rome. 

^ 33. (1) Geography of the Northern portion of Italia. The principal ancient divi 
fdons of this part, were Gallia Cisalpina, Etruria, Umbria, Picenum, and Latium. 

Gallia Cisalpina, called also Togata, from the inhabitants adopting, after the 
Social war, the toga, or distinctive dress of the Romans, lay between the Alps and the 
river Rubicon. It was divided by the river Eridanus, or Padus, into Transpadana, at 
the north side of the river, and Cispadana at the south ; these were subdivided into 
several smaller districts. 

North of the Padus, or Po, was the territory of the Taurini, whose chief town, 
Augusta Taurinorum, is now called Turin ; next to these were the Insubres, whose 
principal towns were Mediolanum (Milan) ; and Ticinum (Pavia), on the river Ticinus, 
where Hannibal first defeated the Romans, after his passage over the Alps ; the Ceno- 
manni, possessing the towns of Brixia (Brescia) ; Cremona ; and Mantua, the hath 
place 01 Virgil ; and the Euganei, whose chief towns were Tridentum (^Prent) j ana 
Verona, the birthplace of Catullus. — Next to these were the Veneti and Carni; the'i 
chief towns were Palavium (Padua) , the birthplace of Livy, built by the Trojan '\nte- 
nor, after the destruction of Troy ; and Aquileiat retaining its former ••erae b«fc not 
3 
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ibnner oonaeqaenoe ; it is celebrated for its desperate reeiatance to Attik king of the 
Huns. Next to these was the province Hiatria, or Istna; chief town, Tergeste 
'Trieste). 

South of the Po where the territories of the Ligures ; chief towns, Gemui (Grenoa) , 
on the Simus LtgutticM (Gulf of Genoa); Port us HerculU MotkBci (Monaco), and 
Nicaa (Nice); the territory of the Boii, containing Bononia (Bologna); Mutina 
(Modena), where Brutus was besieged by Antony ; rarma^ and Placmtia; and the 
country of the Lingones, whose chief town was Eavennoy where the emperors of the west 
held their court, when Rome was possessed by the barbarians. 

^ 34. Cisalpine Gaul contained the beautiful lakes Vei^nut (Maggiore) ; Benacus 
(Di Gardi), and Lttrnu^ the celebrated hike of Como, deriving its modem name from 
the village CMiictn, near Pliny's villa. 

The nvers of tins province were the Eridanus or Fadus (Po), called by Virgil the 
king of rivers, which rises in the Cottian Alps, and receiving several tributarjr streams, 
especially the Tieinus (Tesino) and Mineiu* (Mindo), &U8 into the Adriatic; the 
Atheais (Adige), rising in the RhsBtian Alps ; and the Bvhieoti (Rugone), deriving its 
source from the Apennines, and fidhng into the Adriatie. 

^ 35. The fahabltaiitt of CiaalpiM Ganl were, of all the Italian ftates, tlie most hostile to the 
power of Rome ; they Joined Hannibal with alacrity when be invaded Italy, and in the Social 
war they were the most inveterate of the allied etatei in their hoetUity.— When the empire of 
the west fell before the northern tribee, thi» province was seised by the Longobardi, from whom 
the greater part of it is now called Lov^ardy. In the middle ages it was divided into a number 
of independent repablics, which preserved some sparks of liberty, when flreedom was banished 
flrom the rest of Europe. 

$ 36. £ t r ur i a extended alongthe coast of the lowei or Tuscan sea, from the small 
river Macra, to the mouth of the Tiber. 

The most remarkable towns and places in Etruria were : the town and port of £una, 
at the mouth of the river Macra; Pisa (Pisa); Florentia (Florence); Portus Herculia 
Lebumi (Leghorn); Pistoriaf near which Catiline was defeated; Perugia, near the 
hike Thrasymene, where Hannibal obtained his third victory over the Romans ; Clu8ium, 
the city oi Porsenna; VohiwH. (Bolsena), where Sejanus, the infrimous minister of 
Tiberius, was bom ; Falerii (Palari), near mount Soracte, the capital of the Falisd, 
memorable for the generous conduct of Camillua while besieging it ; Veiij the ancient 
rival of Rome, captured by Camillus after a siege of ten years ; Care, or Agylla (Cer 
Veteri), whose inhabitants hospitably received the Vestal virgins, when they fled from 
the Gauls, in reward for which thev were made Roman citizens, but not allowed the 
privilege of voting, whence, any Koman citizen who lost the privilege of voting was 
said to be enrolled among the CtBtiles; Centum CeUa (Civita Vecchia), at the mouth of 
the Tiber, the port of modem Rome. 

$ 37. The prmcipal rivers of Etruria were the Amus (Amo) , rising in the Apennines 
and billing into the sea near Pisa ; and the Tiber, which issuing from the Umbrian 
Apennines, and joined by the Nar (Nera) and Anio (Teverone) , running in a south- 
westerly direction, falls mto the sea below Rome. 

The Etrariaas were called by the Greeks, Jejuni ; they are said to have come originally 
flrom Lydia in Asia Minor, and to have preserved traces of their eastern origin, to a very late 
period. From them the Romans borrowed their enslcns of regal dignity, and many of theii 
superstitious observances, for this people were remarkably addicted to auguries and soothsaying. 
They attained disttngaisbed excellence in art (cf. P. IV. ) 109, 110); Interesting monumenu of 
which still exist (cf. P. IV. $ 173). 

$ 38. Umbria was situated east of Etruria, and south of Cisalpine Gaul, from which 
it was separated by the Rubicon. The principal river of Umbria was the Metaurut 
(Metro) , where Asdrubal was cut off by the consuls Lavius and Nero while advancing 
to the support of his brother Hannibal. Its chief towns ; .^'mt»ttm (Rimini) , the first 
town taken by Caesar, at the commencement of the civil war; Feaaurum (Pesaro)* 
Senna GaUica (Senigaglia), built by the Galli Senones ; Camerinum; Speietium (Spo 
letto), where Hannibal was repulsed after his vietory at Thrasymene. 

Ttemawa^of SitarapilwbilfflpraHrvadiBiBiiiMarlptliMomctM «<Baraal»ii 

• b«atifelaqBedMlMnMMRm»«ilto7,fiirwkiiii4i«dlwtbi|pi.' FT. JU^ ^ 148, m cited P. IV. § ML a 

^39. P i c e n u m Uy to the east of Umbria, on the coast of the Adriatic. Its prindpa! 
towns were, Ateulum vAscoli), the capital of the province, which must not be confound- 
ed with Asculum in Apulia, near which Pyrrhus was defeated ; Corfinium (San Ferine), 
the chief town of the Pehgni ; Sulmo, the birthplace of Ovid ; and Ancona, retaining its 
ancient name, founded by a Grecian colony. 

CloM to dM butor of Amom ta a beaatftal triompfad uch enctad in honor of TVaJaa ; flae pni^ 
r«4»ia their imnwUtHMiaiidcqaWto polish, at if ft«A Sim tbaworlonoB^kMid^ The oriebnted dM^talof LonMoia near 

South of Picenum and Umbria, were the territories of the Marsi and Sabini. The for 
mer were a rude and warlike people ; their capital was Marrvhium, on the Laeua Fucinus. 
This lake Julius Caesar vainly attempted to drain. It was afterwards partially effected 
by Claudius Caesar, who employed thirty thousand men for eleven years, in cutting a 

s^aisc for the waters through the mountaino from the lake to the river liris ; when 
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every thing wu prepared for lettine off the waters, he exhibited aeveral tplradii naya* 
games, shows, &.C.; but the work did not answer his expectations, and the canal, being 
neglected, was soon choked up, and the lake reoorered its andeBt diineMiona.*^Tha 
Sabine towns were Cures, whence the name Quintet is by some derired (ef. i 53); 
Reatey near which Vespasian was bom; Amitemumf the birthplace o£ SaUust; Crut* 
tumeriumy and Fideua. Motu Sacer, whither the plebeians ol Rone retired in their 
contest with the patricians, was in the territory of the Sabines. In these couBtries were 
the first enemies of the Romans, but about the time of CamiUua the seTeial amail states 
in this part of Italy were subjugated. 

^ 40. Latium, the most important division of Italy, lay on the coast of the Tuscan 
sea, between the river Tiber and Lirie ; it was called Latium, from UUeOy to Ue hid, 
because Saturn is said to have concealed himself there, when dethroned by Jupiter. 

The chief town was Romb (see ^ 51 ss). Above Rome on the Tiber, stood Tibur 
(Tivoli), built by an Arrive colony, a fiivorite summer residence of the Roman 
nobility, near which was Horace's favorite eounliry seat (P. III. $ 326) : south of Rome, 
Tusculum (Frescati), remarkable both in ancient and modem times, for the salubrity 
of the air and beauty of the surrounding scenery ; it is said to have been built by Tele- 
ffonus, the son of iTIysses ; near it was Cicero's celebrated Tusculan villa : east of 
Tusculum, PrtBneete (Paleatrina), a plaee of great strength both bjr nature and art, 
where the youngmr Marius perished in a subterranean passage, wliile attempting to 
escape, when the town was besieged by SyUa : south ot Tusculum. Lon^a Atbay the 
parent of Rome, and neai it the small t»wns Algidum, Psedum, and Gabii, betrayed to 
the Romans by the well-known artifice oi the younger Tarquin.-^On the coast, at the 
mouth of the Tiber, stood Oetia, the port of ancient Rome, built by Ancus Martins; 
south of this were Laurentwnj Lavinium (built by ^neas and called after his wife La- 
vinia), and Ardea, the capital of the Rutuli, where Camillus resided during his exile. 
South of these were the territories of the Volsci, early opponents of the Romans ; their 
chief cities were Antiumy where there was a celebrated temple of Fortune ; Sucsea 
Pametiaj the capital of the Volsci, totally destroyed by the Romans; and C^fnoli, from 
the capture of which Caius Marcius v^as named Coriolanus. 

South of the Volsci, were the town and promontory of Circett, the fabled residence 
of Circe ; Anxur (Terracina), on the Appian Way ; the town and promontory Caieta, 
deriving its name fi^m the nurse <^ JEneae, who was there interred ; FormicB, near 
which Cicero was assassinated by command of Antony ; and, at the mouth of the 
Liris, Mintum<Bt near which are the Pontine or Pomptine Marshes, in which the elder 
Marius endeavored to conceal himself when pursued by his enemies. The Fontine 
Marshes extended through a great part of Latium, and several ineffectual efforts have 
been made to drain them. The exhalations from the stagnant water have always made 
the surrounding country very unhealthy. — On the confines of Campania were Arpinum, 
the birthplace of Manus and Cicero, the rude soldier and the polished statesman 
Aquinum, the birthplace of Juvenal ; and Sinuessa, celebrated for its mineral waters, 
oii£[inally called Sinope. 

^41. The principal rivers of Latium were the Anio (Teverone) ; the AUia, on the 
banks of which the Gauls defeated the Romans with dreadful slaushter ; and the 
Cremera, where the family of the Fabii, to the number of three hundred, were de- 
stroyed by an ambuscade, while canyine on war at their own expense against the 
Veientes ; these three rivers fall into the TtZ»«r ; the Liris (Garigliano), which divided 
Latium from Campania, falls into the Tuscan sea. — The principal lakes were named 
Lacus AUmlus (SolfBLtara), remarkable for its sulphurous exhalations, and the adjoin- 
ing eroye and oracle of Faunus ; Lacus ReeiUus, near which Posthumius defeated 
the Latins, by the assistance of (Castor and roUux as the Romans believed ; and La- 
cus Albanust near which was Mount Albanus where the solemn sacrifices called 
Feris LatiniB were celebrated. 

The capital of Latium, in the reign of King Latinue, was Laurentum ; In the reign of JEneas, 
Lavinium; in the reign of Ascaniue, Longa Alba; but alt theae were eclipsed by the superior 
grandeur of Rome. The several independent states were subdued by the Romans in the earlier 
ages of the republie. 

^ 42. (2) Geography of the Southern portion of Italia. The southern part of Italy 
was named Magna GrcBcia, from the number of^^Greek colonies that at different periods 
settled there, it was divided into Campania, Samnium, Apulia, Calabria, Lucania, 
and Bruttium. 

C a m p a n i a, the richest and most fertile of the divisions of Italy, extended alonff 
the shores of the Tuscan sea, from the river Liris to the river Silarus, which divided 
it from Lucania. 

The chief city was Capua, so named from its founder Capys, celebrated for its nches 
and luxury, by which the veteran soldiers of Hannibal were enervated and corrupted. 
North of It were Teanum, celebrated for the mineral waters in its vicinity, and Femi- 
frum, famous for olives. — South of Capua was Casilinum, where a garrison of Pre- 
nestines, after having made a most gallant resistance, and protracted the siege till 
they had endured the utmost extremity of famine, were at last compelled to surrender 
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uext to this was Littmumy at the mouth of the little riyer ChmiuB, where Scipio Afii- 
eanus for a ions time lived in yoluntary exile. — ^Farther south was Cuma, founded by 
a colony from Chalcis in EubcBa, the residence of the celebrated Cumean Sibyl, and 
near it the town and promontory Misenumt so named from Misenus, the trumpeter of 
^neas, who was buried there. — ^Below the cape were BaitB, iamous for its mineral 
waters ; Futeoli (Puzzoli) , near which were the Phlegrsi-campi, where Jupiter is said 
to have vanquished the giants ; Cimmetium, whose early inhabitants are said, by Ho- 
mer, to have Uved in caves. After these we come to Parthenope or Neapolit (Naples). 
This beautiful city was founded by a colony from Cumae, and for a lon/g time retained 
the traces of a Grecian original ; it was called Parthenope from one of^he Sirens said 
to have been buried there. Close to the town is the mounttan FautUypus (Pausilippo), 
through which a subterranean passage has been cut, half a mile in length and twenty- 
two feet wide ; neither the time of making nor the maker is known ; a tomb, said to 
be that of Virgil, is shown on the hill Pausilippo ; here also are ruins called the viUa 
itf LucuUut, — ^At the southern extremity of the Sinus Puteolaniu (bay of Naples), 
were SlabuBy remarkable for its mineral waters, and Surreniunit celebrated for its 
wines ; near the latter was the PromorUorium Surrentinum or AthefUBum (Capo della 
Minerva) ; east of Naples was JVofa, where Hannibal was first defeated, ana where 
Augustus died. In the south of Campania was SaUmum (Salerno), the capital of the 
Picentini. — ^Between Naples and Mount Vesuvius wero Hereulaneum and Pompeii, 
destroyed by a tremendous eruption of that volcano, A. D. 79. 

The miuiiaor tboe towM wen aecideBtallr diaeovand in tbe bcpoBfav ef tfa* ImI eeMiuT.UMl Ihs vannmm and vdnbto 
mniM of antiquity five oa a ireateriiglit into Ow domartie baUla of ttw Banana Oan eooU prarkMily be obteinad. **Abova thirty 
•tieetior FMnpeiiaranow (i8«0!) leatoredtolii^t. Tbe walli whicb fanned Ha andant andoauraa bava been recogniaed; ama«- 
nificent amphitbcatra^ atbeatra, a fwuBB, tbe temple of bis, Ifaat of Vamii, and a nonbar of olhar bnildinn bava been cleared." 
Houses shoiia, oellan, with all theirnrioni farnitnic, are fimnd jnat aa tbey wan niien borkd vndw tba volcanic nnH.-<8ae tha 
worica on Herenlaneiun and FUnpaii cited P. IV. § S43. 2.-Cf. P. m. f ». 

$ 43. The principal Campanian rivers were the VuUumtta (Vultumo) ; Sehetkus 
(Sebeto), now an inconsiderable stream, its springs being dried up by the eruptions of 
Mount Vesuvius ; and the Samut (Samo). — ^The principal lakes were the Lucrinus, 
which by a violent earthquake, A. D. 1538, was changed into a muddy marsh, with 
a volcanic mountain, Monte Nuovo de Cinere, in the centre ; and the Avemus, near 
which is a cave represented by Virgil as the entrance of the infernal regions. It was 
said that no birds could pass over this lake on account of the poisonous exhalations ; 
whence its name, from a (not) and Sppts (a bird). 

Upon the invasion of the northern nations, Campania became the alternate prey of different 
barbarous tribes ; at length it was seized by the Saracens in tbe tenth century. These were ex- 
pelled by tbe Normans, under Tancred, who founded tbe kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 

$ 44. East of Latium and Campania was S a m n i u m, including the country of the 
Hirpini.— The chief towns were Samnis, the capital ; Beneventum (Benevento), at 
first called Maleventum, from the severity of the winds, but when the Romans sent 
a colony here they changed the name, from motives of superstition ; near this town 
Pyrrhus, king of fepirus, who had come to the assistance of the Samnites, was totally 
defeated by the Roman army, commanded by Curius Dentatus ; Caudium, near which 
are the Caudina Furcuhs (Forchia d'Arpaia), a narrow and dangerous defUe, in which 
the Roman army, being blocked up by the Samnite general, Pontius, were obliged to 
surrender on disgraceful conditions ; and AlfenuB^ remarkable for its manufactory 
of earthenware! — ^Among the Hirpini, were Equotuticutih whose unpoetical name is 
celebrated by Horace ; Trixiatm and Herdonia (Ordonia), on the borders of Apulia.— 
Near Herdonia was the celebrated valley of Anuanctus, surrounded by hills, and re- 
markable for its sulphurous exhalations and mineral springs ; on a neighboring hill 
stood the temple of Mephitis, the goddess who presided over noxious vapors, whence 
the valley is now called Moffeta. 

^ 45. The principal rivers of Samnium were the SaibeUun (Sabato), and Color (Ca- 
lore), both tributary to the VuUumus. 

The Samnites were descended fVom the same parent stock as the Sabines, and for many years 
contended with the Romans for the empire of Italy ; at length, after a war of more than seventy 
years, during which the Romans were frequently reduced to great extremities, the fortune of 
Rome prevailed, and the Samnites were almost totally extirpated, B. C. 972. 

^46. Apulia, called also Daunia and Japygia, but now La Puglia, occupied the 
greater part of the east of Italy, extending from the river Frento to the Bay of Ta- 
rentum. 

Its chief towns : Teanum, named Apulum to distinguish it from a town of the same 
name in (jampania ; Arpi said to have been built by Diomede, after his return from 
the Trojan war ; north of Arpi is Mount Garganus (Saint Angelo) , in the spur of the 
boot to which Italy is commonly compared ; east of Arpi were Uria^ which gave the 
ancient name to the Sinus Urius, and Sipontum (Manfredonia, which gave to the Sinus 
Urius its modem name. Gulf of Manfredonia) ; on the borders of Samnium stood 
Lnceri'tj celebrated for its wool ; Salapia (Salpe) ; and Asculum^ called Apulum, to 
distiiipuijih ii &om a town of the same name in Picenum. — Near the river Aufidus 
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Btood the village of Canna, where Hannibal almost annihilated the power of Rome ; 
through the fields of Cannse runs the small stream Vergdlutf which is said to have 
been so choked with the carcasses of the Romans, that the dead bodies served as a 
bridge to Hannibal and his soldiers; Canusium, a Greek colony, where the remains of 
the Roman army were received after their defeat. — Venusia (Venosa), near Mount 
Vultur, the birthplace of Horace ; Banum (Bari), where excellent fish were caueht in 
mat abundance ; and Egnatia, on the Matinian shore, famous for bad water and good 
honey. 

The prindpal Apulian rivers were Cerbditu (Cerbaro), and Aufdtu (O&nto), remark- 
able for the rapidity of its waters ; both falling into the Adriatic. 

^47. Calabria, called also Messapia, lay to the south of Apulia, forming what is 

called the heel of the boot. ^Its chief towns on the eastern or Adriatic side, were 

Brufiduaium (Brindisi), once remarkable for its excellent harbor, which was destroyed 
m the fifteenth century; from ibis the Itafians who wished to pass into Greece gene- 
rally sailed ; Hydmntum (Otranto), where Italy makes the nearest approach to Greece : 
Ceutrum Minerva (Castro), near which is the celebrated Japygian cape, now called 
Cano Santa Maria de Luca, On the west side of Calabria were Tarentum (Tarento), 
buut by the Spartan Phalanthus, which gives name to the Tarentine bay ; Rudias, the 
bu^place of the poet Ennius ; and CaUipolia (CallipoU), built on an island and joined 
to the continent by a splendid causeway. 

The principal river oif Calabria was the Galesua (Galeso), which &ll8 into the bay of 
Tarentum. 

$48. Lucania lay south of Campania, extending firom the Tuscan sea to the bay of 
Tarentum ; in the middle ages the northern part was named BasiUcata, from the empe- 
ror Basil ; and the southern part was called Calabria-citra bv the Greek emperors, to 
perpetuate the memory of ancient Cabbria, which they had lost. 

The principal towns on the Mare Tyrrkenum (Tuscan sea), were, XaiM, on the 
river of the same name flowing into the Sinus Laus (Gulf of Policastro) ; Buxentumt 
called by the Greeks Pyxus, on the Lausine bay ; Velia or £2ea, the birthplace of Zeno, 
the inventor of logic, founded by a division of the Asiatic colony, that built Marseilles 
(cf. ^ 17) : in the vicinity of Elea, near Mount AUmmut (Postiglione, or Albumo), 
PiBslumt called by the Greeks Posidonia, celebrated in ancient tmie for its roses, in 
modem for its beautiful ruins. 

On the rain of PMum, ef. Buttam, aa cited P. IV. § 190. l.-FrtndWmaiiii, Birtoin, Im., vol. UL ai dttd P. IV. § 92. i.-lh- 
iagarddU, Let Raiiiei de PMan, dted P. IV. §241. 1. 

In the interior of Lucania, were Atinum^ on the Tenagrus ; Atemumt on the Silarus ; 
Grumentumy on the Adris ; and Lagaria^ said to have been founded by Epeus, the 
framer of the Trojan horse.— On the shore of the Sinua Tarentinus (Tarentine bay), 
were Metapontum^ the residence of Pythagoras during the latter part of his life, and 
the head-quarters of Hannibal for several winters ; JSerocZea, where the congress of 
the Italo-Grecian states used to assemble ; Svbarigj on a small peninsula, in&mous for 
its luxury ; and Thurium, at a little distance, wnither the Sybarites retired when their own 
city was destroyed by the people of Crotona. The plains where these once flourishing 
cities stood are now desolate ; the rivers constantly overflow their banks, and leave 
behind them muddy pools and unwholesome swamps, while the few architectural re- 
mains contribute to the melancholy of the scene, by recalling to memory the days of 
former greatness. 

The principal rivers ui" Lucania were the Tanagrtu (Negri), which, after sinking 
in the earth, breaks forth near the beautiful valley of Alburnus, and uniting with 
the Silarus fidls into the Sinus P<Bstanus (Gulf of Salerno) ; Melpus (Melfa), which 
empties itself into the Laus Sinus (Gulf of Policastro, so called from the number of 
ruins on its shores) ; the Bradanus, dividing Lucania from Calabria, and falling mto 
the Tarentine bay ; the Aciris (Agri), and the Sybaris (Coecile), small streams on the 
Tarentine coast. 

$ 49. The south-west of Italy, below the Sybaris, was named Bruttia-tellus or 
B r ut t i u m, but is now called Calabria-ultra.— The principal cities of the Bruttii, on 
the Tuscan sea, were Pandosia, where Alexander, kin^ of Epirus, who waged war in 
Italy while his relative and namesake was subduing Asia, died ; Ctmsentia (Cosenza), 
the capital of the Bruttii ; Terina, on the Sinus Terinasus (Gulf of St. Euphemia) ; 
and Vibo, or Hippot called by the Romans Valentia (Monte Leone).*— On the Sicilian 
birait, were the town and promontory ScylloBum (Scylla), whose dangerous rocks gave 
rise to the fable of the sea-monster Scvlia (cf. P. II. ^117); opposite to the celebrated 
whirlpool Charybdis on the coast of Sicily : Rhegium (Reggio), so named by the Greeks, 
because they believed that, at some very remote period, Sicily was joined to Italy, and 
broken off here by some violent natural concussion ; it was founded by a colony from 
Chalcis, in the island of Euboea, and the surrounding country was celebrated for its 
fertility ; not far from Rhegium were the village and cape Leucopetrat so named from 
the whiteness of its rocks, now Capo dell' Arnai. 

On the Tarentine bay were Petilta^ the city of Philoctetes • Crotona, founded by 
some Achieans on their return itom the Trdan war, where Pythagoras established H 
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oelebnited flcfaeol of philosophy ; the people were so iamotui for their skill m athletic 
eKerdseir, that it was commoiily said *' the last of the Crotoniates is the first of the 
Greeks '* ; south of this was the Pronumtorium XacmtMsi, where a yery celebrated 
temple ot Juno stood, whence she is fi:e<]uently called the liacinian foddess ; from the 



remains of this temple, the prorooittmy is now called Capo delia Calonne ; Scylatijoum 
(SqaiUace), founded hy an Athenian colony on a bay to which it gives name ; Cnulon 
(Coetel Vetere), an Acfasan eobny, almost destroyed in the wars with Pyrrhns ; south 
of it, Neryx (Gerace), near the Promomorium Zefkuritun (Bursano), the capital of the 
Locrians, who at a very early period settled in this part of Italy.— «The cape at the 
southern extremity of Ittly was named PromMUarmm Hentdit, now Spartivento. 

The principal rivers of the Bruttii were the Craike$ (Crati), vkdNetBthet <Neti), which 
received its name from the Achaean women having burned their husbands* ships to 
prevent their proceeding frirther in search of a settlement. 

^ 50. A great proportion of tbe Greeks who colonised tlie loatli of Italy, were generals, wha 
on their return from tbe Trqjan wars, found that they had been forgotten by their subjects 
and that fbeir thrones were occupied by others. The Intestine wars that almost continuahy 
devastated Greece, increased the number of exiles, who at diifemnt times, and under various 
leaders, sought to obtain. In a foreign country, that tranquiHity and liberty that had been denied 
them at home.— These different states were hiternally n^pdated by their own laws ; but an 
annual congress similar to the Amphictyonic council of Greece, assembled at Heraclea, and 
united the several communities in one great confederacy. 

Sybaris seems to have been, at first, the leading state, but after a bloody war, it was destroyed 
by the jealousy of the people of Crotona ; the Sybarites did not yield to despair ; five tiroes they 
rebuilt their city, but at length it was leveled to tbe ground, and its wretched inhabitants, forced 
to relinquieb thehr native place, built a new town at Thurium.— The Crotoniates did not long 
preeerve their supremacy, for the vices of the (Sybarites were introduced into their city, and 
they consequently Ml an easy prejr to the Locrians.— To secure their superiority, the Locrians 
entered into an «Ilianee with the kings of Syracuse, who by this means obtained considerable 
influence in the south of Italy, until tbe attempt of the elder Bionyeius to secure to himself a part 
of tbe country by -building a waH from the Terinean gulf to the Ionian sea, and still more the in- 
gratitude of the younger Dionysins, gave them « distaste for the connection. — ^After breaking 
off their alliance with tbe Sicilians, the Locriane united themselves to the Romans ; during the 
war with Pyrrhus, they adhered to the fortunes of Rome with the most unshaken fidelity ; 
but afterwards becoming Justly alarmed at the restless ambition of their allies, they readily Joined 
Hannibal.— It is remarkable, that in all tiie other Italo-Grecian .states the people embraced the 
Carthaginian side, while the aoUes sided with the Romans, but among the Locriane the division 
of parties was directly the contrary. 

The Tarentines ruled the shores of the Tarentlne bay, but beim eaervated by riebes and 
luxury, they were obliged to put themselves under tbe protection of Pyrrhus, king of Eplrus, to 
secure their city from the Romans. After the disgraceful termination of Pyrrbus'e Italian 
campaign, that monarch returned home, leaving a garrison in Taientum, ander tbe eomoMkad 
of Milo, who betrayed tbe city to the Romans. 

After the termination of the second Punic war, these states, though acknowledging the su- 
periority of Rome, retained their owa lawn and private Jurisdlctk»o, evea to the latest periods 
of the Roman empire. 

$ 51. (3) The T^pogr^mhjf qf Rome. This city was originally, it is stated, nearly in 
the form of a square, and its whole perimeter was scarcely one mile. In the time of 
Pliny the walls were aaid to have been nearly 20 miles in cirouit. The wall built by 
Belisarius to resist the Groths, still remaining, is about 14 miles in circumference. — ^The 
Gales (Porf<e) of Rome were originally four; in the time of the elder Pliny, there were 
thirty-seven ; in the reign of Justinian only fourteen. The following were the most 
noted; Porta CarmenUdiM, CdUma, Tiburtmat Cadimontamij Ltaimat Oapena, JFla- 
mmtia, Ostiensit, 

Forapliaofiii^«itRoiB^M«arPkt»L,rfaBwU«htiMMito any tan Ihe paritioa af eiMf u te tarDrtnt ot^aik 
•btnittobeDOtioed. 

^ 52. Thirty-one great Boada centered in Rome. Some of the principal vrere Via 
Sacra, Appkit JEmilia, Valeria, Flaminia, These public roads "issmng from the 
Forum traversed Italy, pervaded the provinces, and were terminated only by the fron- 
tiers of the empire." Augustus erected a gilt pillar in the middle of the forum, called 
MiUiarium aureumiTac. Hist. i. 27), from which distances on the various r«ads were 
reckoned. * * This curious monument was discovered in 1823.' * Buthir'* Geogr. Class. 
p. 39.) 

** They usually were raised some height above the ground wbfehthey traversed, and praeeedea 
in as straight a line as possible, running over hill and valley with a sovereign contempt for all 
the principles of engineering. They consisted of three distinct layers of materials ; tbe lowest, 
stones, mixed with cement, sttUumen ; the middle, gravel or small stones, rudera, to prepare a 
level and unyielding surface to receive the upper and most important structure, which consisted 
of large masses accurately fitted together. These roads, especially in the neighborhood ot 
cities, had, on both sides, raised foot-ways, mar^tuM, protected by curb-stones, which defined 
the extent of the central part, aggrer, for carriages. The latter was barrelled, that no water 
might lie upon it."— "The public roads were accurately divided bv mile-stones. Th^ united 
the subjects of the most distant provinces byan easy intercourse ; but their primary ofefect had 
been to fkcilitate the march of the legions. The advantage of receiving the earliest btellwenee, 
and of conveying their orders with celerity, induced the emperors to establish, throughout their 
extenbive dominions, the regular institution of posts. Houses were every where erected anlv 
at the distance of five or six miles ; each of them was constantly provided with forty norses, 
and by the help of these Telays, it Wds easy to travel a hundred miles in a day along the T 
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rottdL The qm of tbe poati was allowed to tboae who claimed it hv an imperial mandate ; bat 
though originally intended for tbe public service, it was sometimes indul|^d to tbe business ot 
convenlency of private citizens."— Dr. RoHnson noticed three Roman mile>stones on his route 
(in 16S8) fK>m Tyre to Beirut In Syria; one of them, **a large column with a Latin inscription 
eontalning the names of Septimius Severus and Fertinai?' Traces still exist of a Roman 
road leading from Damascus to Petra, and thence even to Ailah. The most ancient and cele- 
brated of all the Roman Vin was the Appian way, called Regiita Fumsi, the Queen of Roads 
It was constructed by the censor, Appius Claudius, in the year of tbe city 44i, and extended 
firom Rome to Capua. Afterwards it was continued to Brnndusium, 300 miles. At Sinuessa it 
threw off a branch called tbe Domitian way, which ran along the coast to Bale, Neapolis, Her- 
culaneum, and Pompeii. 

N. Btrgitr^mA^mpwaiatamamimBtmuim. Pkr. IIV. 2veta. 4.— i)»lii«ah,oalbeextetoraiicicatBoiiieuidtIiegnad 
ffOMb lMdii« froaU, iatha JiMv JendL AMcr. voL ni. ^ IML—X. AMuon, )UM. Bak «oL HL ^4I6, 482; voL iL p. Sa2, a 
cit«dU17. 

$ 53. There were eight principal bridges over the Tiber, which flowed through the 
dty from the north ; roNs Milvius ; Mliiu, still standing ; Fabriciut ; Cestius ; Pa- 
latintu or Senatoriut, some arches of it still remaining ; ^ubliciua or Mmilius ; Janu 
eularis, still ezbting ; Triumphalit or Vaticanus. 

Rome was call^ Septicoilis, from having been built on seven mountains or hills. 
These were Mons Falatinust Capitolinus, EtquUiniUt Ccdiut, Aventinut, Quirinalit, 
Viminalu, 

The foundation or eommencement of the city was made, according to the common accounts, 
on the Mons Petedmcs or Palatium. Here Romulus had his residence. Here tbe emperors 
usually abode, and hence tbe term Palatium, palace, applied to designate a royal or princely 
dwelling. The hill first added was probably the ^vMnaUtt on which It has been supposed was 
a Sabine settlement called ^uhium: this addition being made when the union was formed be- 
tween the Romans and Sabines, before the death of Romulus, and the Romans took the name 
of QMirtfM. The double Janus on the earliest coins is by some supposed to refer to this union. 
Next was added the hill CteUus, on which a Tuscan settlement is supposed to have been planted. 
The 0tJk«r/««r hills were successivelv added, at least before the close of the reign of Servius 
Tulllus, sixth king of Rome. Two bills on the north of the Tiber were also connected with the 
city. Tbe Janieulum was fortified by Ancus Martins, fourth king of Rome, as a sort of out-post, 
and Joined to the city by a bridge. The other, the Vaticanus, so called perhaps firom the predic> 
tions uttered there by soothsayers, oatM, was added at a later period ; it was rather disliked by 
the ancients, but is now the principal place in Rome, being tbe seat of the Pope's palace, St. 
Peter's church, and the celebratiBd Vatican library. A tsnth hUl, CotUs hsrtulorum, called also 
MHneiuSt was taken into the city by Aurelian. 

On the tide of tha CkipaoHiie biU towards the Tlbar wta Am Tarptktn Radu Johann m^ (in bis PMm. o/ Trwod. diad P. IV 
1 190), •• of aU tbat tramandow praeipioa, painted in rach tnrrilie colon by Seneca, immgnm attitudinii aaptetui, only thirty fee 
ef its raaunit now overiook the ooDsoii&led dost of ancient tempitas and tbe aceuinnhted filth of modem hovels.'*— Tbe spot wa 
visiled in 1689 by two Anariean gentlefaen, eaainsnt adioUn, one of whom writes, *Hif)er tctj caatioos estimates we both Jodgel 
the original hMgbt to have basn about 80 feet, of which aboat twenty m^r be lUled iq»t leavii« abont 90 isr its pi«^ 

$ 54. Rome wu originally divided into four districts. From the time of Augustus 
there were fourteen. The last division is followed by most topographers, and ufords 
the most convenient order, for mentioning the~ objects worthy of notice in the city. The 
names of the districts were as follows; 1. Porta Capena; 2. Calinumtium; 3. isis and 
Serajns or Mon^a ; 4. Templum Pads or Via Sacra ; 5. EsquUina cum turri et colU 
Vimtnali; 6. AUa Sanita; 7. Via Lata; 8. Forum Romanum; 9. Circus Flaminius ; 
10. Palatium; 11. Circus Maximus; 12. Piscina Publiea; 13. Avenlinus; 14. Trans 
Tiberim. To describe only the most remarkable objects in each region or district would 
trespass on our designed limits, and we must be content with merely naming some of 
them. 

A tabular stalonanf of the ol^eeb iadoded In the fcorieeo raBioM b given b Xbiiia<r« AntiqaHles, dk ii. as 

See a. C. JMU^t amfBrtiche Besehieibiuig der Stadt Rom. Aitona, 1781. 4. with engnvings. The basis, mainly, is tbs 

arrangement of Sextos Rufos and Pubiins Victor with the additions of NardinI anl olhen. (OL OnarU Tbemnnis, Tob. 3 and 4.\ 
Nardini^ Italian original was pablished anew by A Nibby, Bome^ 18B0^ 4 vole. & with platas.~Deseriiione di Boma Antica forms 
novamente con le Antorita di BarU MdrVani, One/. Pmwinio, he. with pUtaa. Bom. 19B7. 2 vola. 4.-C. Ao, Naora dcaerizions 
dlBflnaanticnemodsnia. Boqk 1890.3 vols. 9b with plataa.—C.JHirtofi,Mo«Uients and Cnriositica of Bomeu Oxt 1891. Tmul 
Into German by Siddtr, Weim. 1823. &— FsmiK, nescnsione topografladelle andehila di Boma. ed. by FucoriK, 1803, with PialCt 
Notes. Bom. ttU. 2 vole. 4.— Airrasi, Tbpography and Antiquities of Bome. Lond. 1831. 2 vols. 8.— /Veoroni, Vestigia dl Boma 
—FUOmrt Amam, Oerhard, and AosfcO, Beachreibung der Stadt Bom. TQUng. and Stuttg. 1899^. 8 vols, witb a EMerktft (or 

Number of platw).— F. Aimw, Iter Italicnm. Ball«, I89& 4 vols. 8. On the remaining monuments of ancient Rome, cf. P. FV. 

HI98,188,l9l,998,248i Jtom <n fAs A&ietaMik Cmtury. N. Tk. 1897. 2 vds. 12. 

^ 55. There were large open places in the city, designed for assemblies of the peo- 
ple, and for martial exercises, and also for games, termed Campi. Of the nineteen 
which are mentioned, the Campus Martins was the largest and most famous. It was 
near the Tiber ; thence called sometimes Ttberinust but usually Martius, as conse- 
crated to Mars. It was orimnally the property of Tarquin the Proud, and confiscated , 
lifter his expulsion. In the later sees it was surrounded by several magnificent struc- 
--:res; And porticos were erecteoT under which the citizens could exercise in rainy 
weather. It was also adorned with statues and arches. Comitia were held here ; 
and there were Septa or Ovilia (P. III. ^ 259), constructed for the purpose. 

^ 56. The main streets of the city were termed vies. On each side were connected 
olocks '*^ houses and buildings ; these being separated by mtervening tftreets and by 
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lanes or alleys, would form separate divisions, or a sort of squares ; the portions occu 
pied by buildings and thus separated were called Vici; of these there were, it is said. 
424. They had particular names; e. g. Vicus aUmSfjugarius, lanariuSf TibeHinus, 
Junoiiis, MinerviBf &c. 

$ 57. The name of Fora was given to places where the people assembled for the 
transaction of business. Although at first business of every sort was probably trans- 
acted in the same place, vet with the increase of wealth, it became convenient to 
make a separation ; and the Fora >/ere divided into two sorts, CwUia and Venalia. 
The Roman Fora were not like the ayopai of the Greeks, nearly square, but oblong ; 
the breadth not more than two-thirds of the length ; the difference between the length 
and breadth of the chief Forum discovered at rompeii is greater. 

Until the time of JuUus Cssar there was but one Forum of the first mentioned 
class ; that generally called Forum Eomanunij or Forum simply, by way of eminence. 
This gave name to the 8th re^on (^ 54), and was between the Capitoline and Palatine 
hills ; it was 800 feet wide, bmlt by Romulus, and adorned on all sides, by Tarquiniua 
Priscus, with porticos, shops, and other buildings. On the pubUc builaings around 
the Forum great sums were expended in the architecture and ornaments, so that it 
presented a very splendid and imposing spectacle : here were the BtuUica, Curia, 
and Tabularia ; temples, prisons, and pubhc granaries : here too were placed nume- 
rous statues (cf. P. IV. % 182. 2), with other monuments. In the centre of the Forum 
was the place called the Curiian Lake, where Curtius is said to have plunged into a 
mysterious gulph or chasm, and to have thus caused it to be closed up. On one side 
w^ere the elevated seat^(or suggestus, a sort of pulpits), from which magistrates and 
orators addressed the people ; usually called the ^ottra, because adorned with the 
beaks of ships, taken in a sea-fight from the inhabitants of Antium. Near by was the 
part of the Forum called the Comitium, where some of the legislative assemblies were 
held, particularly the Comitia Curiata. In or near the Comitium was the Puteal 
Attii ; a puteal was a little space surrounded by a wall in the form of a square, and 
roofed over : such a structure was usually erected on a spot which had been struck 
with lightning^ Not far from the Puteal Attii was the PrsBtor's Tribunal, for hold- 
ing courts. There was in the Forum, near the Fabian arch, another structure 
marking a place struck with lightning, the Puteal Libonis, near which usurers and 
bankers were accustomed to meet {Hor. Sat. ii. vi. 35). The miUiarium'mthe Forum 
has already been mentioned ($ 52). 

Besides this ancient Forum, there were four others built by different emperors, and designed 
for civil purposes ; the Forum Julium, built by Julius Cesar, with spoils taken in the Gallic war; 
the Forum JSugu^H^ by Augustus, adorned with the statues of the kings of Latium on one side and 
the kings of Rome on the other ; the Forum JVerva, begun by Domitian and finished by Nerva, 
having statues of all the emperors ; and the Forum TVajani, by Trajan, the most splendid of all. 

The Fora Vetudia were fourteen in number ; among them the Forum Boarium, ox 
and cow market, adorned with a brazen bull ; Piacarium, fish market ; Olitorium, 
vegetable market ; Suarium, swine market, &c. 

% 58. In speaking of the temples of Rome, the first place belongs to the Capitolium, 
The Capitol was one of the oldest, largest, and most grand edinces in the city. It 
was first founded by Tarquinius Priscus, and afterwards from time to time eiilarged 
and embellished. Its gates were brass, and it was adorned with costly gilding ; 
hence the epithets aurea and fulgens, applied to it. It was on the Capitoline hill, m 
the highest part of the city, and was sometimes called arx» The ascent from the 
forum to it was by 100 steps. It was in the form of a square, extending about 200 
feet on each side. Its front was decorated with three rows of pillars, the other sides 
with two.— Three temples were included in this structure ; that of Jupiter CapitoUnus 
in the centre, one sacred to Minerva on the right, and one to Juno on the left. The 
Capitol also comprehended some minor temples or chapels, and the Casa Eomuli, or 
cottage of Rommus, covered with straw. Near the ascent to the Capitol was also 
the asylum, or place of refuge. 

This celebrated structure was destroyed, or nearly so, by fire, three times; first, in the Marian 
war, B. C. 83, but rebuilt by dylla ; secondly, in the Vitelnan war, A. D. 70, and rebuilt by Ves- 
pasian; thirdly, about the time of Vespasian's death, after which it was rebuilt by Domitiun 
with greater magnificence than ever. A few vestiges only now remain ; respecting which there 
has been much discussion. 

See Smiths Diet, of Aatiqnitiea, art. CapUclium, and works then cited. 

$ 59. The temple next in rank was the Pantheon, built by Marcus Agrippa, son-in- 
law of Augustus, and consecrated to Jupiter Ultor, or, as its name imports, to all tht 
gods (vavr'atv Octov). It is circular in form, and said to be 150 feet high, and of about 
the same breadth within the walls, which are 18 feet thick. The walls on the inside 
are either solid marble or incrusted. The front on the outside was covered with 
brazen plates gih, and the top with silver plates ; but now it is covered with lead. 
The gate was of brass, of extraordinary size and work. It has no windows, but only 
an opening in the top, of about 25 feet in diameter, to admit the light. The roof i« 
curiously vaulted, void eoaces being left here and ^hcro 'or the greater strength 
3 j2 
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*' The vestibule is supported by sixteen Corinthian columns, fourteen feet in circum- 
ference, and thirty-nine feet in neight, each shaft beins an entire block of red oriental 
granite, ha Vine bases and capitals of white marble.'" The Pantheon is one of the 
most perfect oT the ancient edifices remaining at Rome. It is now called the Rotunda^ 
having been consecrated by Pope Boniface 4th, A. D. 607, to the Virgin Mary and 
all the Saints, 

Dr. Jidam, ii) his account of the Pantheon, says, **tbey need to ascend to ft by 12 steps, but 
now they go 4owQ as many." On this point the gentleman mentioned in $ 53, writes, "the 
statement that it was orieinaliy entered by seven steps is doubtless correct. At present one 
ascends fw* steps to enter R. The statement of twelfte steps of descent can only have been true 
f«iur centuries ago, before the place anterior to the Paatbeon was cleansed. This took place 
under Pope Eugen^ IV., who was elected io 1431."-<-For a view of the Pantheon, see Plate III. 

^ 60. There were tn^ny other temples in ancient Rome (cf. P. III. ^ 203), which 
cannot here be described. The temple of Saturn was famous particularly as serving 
for the public treasury; perhaps thus used because one of the strongest places in the 
city ; although some ascribed it to -the tradition, that in the golden age, under Saturn, 
fraud was unknown. In this temple were also kept the public registers and records, 
among them the Libri Elephantinij or ivory tablets containing lists of the tribes. 

The temple of' Janus was built, or finished* at least, by Numa; a square edifice, 
with two gates of brass, one on each side ; which were to. be kept, open in time of 
war, and shut in time of peace. - 

Ro continually was the city engaged in wars, that the gateM of Janus Were seldom shut ; first, 
in the reign of Numa ; secondly, at the close of thfe first Punic war, S. C. 941; three times in the 
reign of Augustus; the last time near the epoch of Christ's birth; and three times afterwards, 
nnce under Nero, once under Vespasian, and lastly, underConstantius, about A. D. 350. The 
gates were opened with formal ceremony (Ftr^. Mn. vii. 707).— For a view of the temple of Ja- 
nus, see Plate VII. 

SamU Croix, Sar U cIMura do tomple i» Juni% in the Ifam. Jtad. huer. vol. xliz. p. Stt. 

The temple of Apollo on the Palatine hill was celebrated on account of its library, 
(P. IV. ^ 126). — The temple of Vosta yet exists in a small circular church,- on the side 
of the Palatine hill towards the Tiber.—- Besides these, we may name the temple of 
Concord ; of the goddess of Peace (Pad atema) ; of Castor and Pollux; of FoZ^r, 
built by Marcellus. 

The Romans were accustomed, Uke other ancient nations, to consecrate groves 
and woods to the gods. • As many as 230 sacred grpyes {luci) arp enumerated, chiefly 
within the city of Rome. 

$61. The VuruB were public edifices, or parts of public edifioes,>andappcopriated, 
some of them for assemblies of the senate and civil councils, others for meetings of 
the priests and religious orders for the reffulation of teligious rites. To the former 
class the Senaeula seem to have belonged. The followmg were among the Curis ; 
viz. Curia Romana^ Vetust UostiBa, VaUensis^ PfimpeUf.&uC, 

The term Curia, u deiigniting an edifice or apertnent, •eenu to liare been originally applied lo the halb or ptaen whem tlie 
eiUieni of the mpeetf ve Curim (et P. m. § SI9 «. $ 2S1) aMamUed for roUiiooi and oUter poipOM ; mtb of the thirty had ht com- 
mon hall or |riaee oC aaeetinK. 

The iSasUiccs were buildings of great splendor, devoted^to-meetmgsof the senate, 
and to judicial purposes. Here counsellors received their clients, and here bahkers 
also had rooms for transacting their business. There were fourteen (according to 
some, twenty or twenty-One) oT these buildings ; aniong them. Basilica vetus, Vou' 
staniiniana, Sicinianay Julian &c. — Both the Basilicas and the Curias were chiefly 
around the Forum. 

It tboald oe remained that the tenn Aufliaa wai applied to many of the ancient Chriitian efanrehea, beeanae they m much 
teeembled the BoMiBat jnat deiCribed. The e%rliat churches bearing this name were erected under Conataatinew He gave bb own 
palace on the Codian hUl to conttmct on ila tile a choreb, which ia recognixed as the most ancient Christian Basilica. Next was 
that of St Peter on the Vatican hill, erected A. D. 384, oo the site and -with the niina of Ihe templea of Apollo and Bfan ; it stood 
aboat twelve centorica, and was then palled down by I^9pe Jalios 8d, and on its site has ariien the modem dnreh of the same n»me. 
-On Oie ttfwAon offteeaHyGhrirtia ehnches} see L, Colsmaa„Antiqnitiai of the Christian Chnrcb. AuL 1841. 8. chap. ix. 

^ 62. The Cxrci were structures appropriated to public spectacles, to races, and to 
fighting with wild beastp. They, were generallv oblong, having one end at right 
angles with the siaes, and the other curved, and. so forming nearly the shape of. an 
ox-bow. A wall extended quite roufkU with ranges of seats for the 6i)ect8tors. There 
were eight of these buildings, besides the Circus 3iar?mu«, described in anqther place, 
situatea in the vicinity of the Forum.^ For an account of these j see P. III. $ 232. 

The Stadia were structures of a similar form, designed, for contests in racing, but 
less in size and cost <cf. P. IV. ^ 236.)— Htppodromi were of the same character, and 
seem to have been sometimes built for private use. 

^ 63^ Ancient Rome had also a number of large edifices constructed for the purpose 
of dramatic exhibitions, and for gladiatorial shows. Those for the former use were 
termed theatra (cf. P. III. $ 238). The first, permanent, was that erected by Pom- 
pey, of hewn stone, capable of accomodating 40,000 persons ; near this, in the vici- 
nity of the river, were two others, that of Marcellus and that of Balbiw , h«*nc«* .ne 
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phrase applied to them, tria tkeatru. — The structures designed for the gladiatorial shows 
were termed Amphitkeatra (P. III. ^ 239), of which the most remarkable was the 
Coliseunit still remaining, a most stupendous ruin. — The Odea were buildings circular 
in form, and ornamented with numerous seats, pillars, and statues, where trials of 
musical skill were held, and poetical and other Uterary compositions were exhibited, 
after the manner of the Greeks (P. IV. $ 65). Those established by Domitian and 
Trajan were the most celebrated. 

^ 64. The buildings constructed for the purpose of bathing (balnea) were very 
numerous ; such as were of a more public character were called tkemuB. In the time 
of the republic, the baths were usually cold. Maecenas is said to have been the first 
to erect warm and hot ones for public use. They were then called ihemuB^ and 
placed under the direction of the (sdiles, Agrippa, while he was sedile, mcreased the 
number of tkemuB to 170, and in the course of two centuries there were no less than 
800 in imperial Rome. The themuB Dioeletiani were especially distinguished for their 
extent and magnificence (cf. P. IV. ^ 241. b). Those of Nero, Titus, Domitian, and 
especially Caracalla, were also of celebrated splendor. 

^ 65. The name of Ludi or schools was given to those structures in which the 
various athletic exercises were taught and practiced ; those most frequently mentioned 
are the Ludu^ Magnus, Satutinus, Vacicus, and MmUitu. There were also several 
structures for exhibiting naval engagements, called Naumadius ; as Nautnachia Au- 
gusti, Domitiani. (Cf. P. III. ^ 233.) 

Finally, there were large edifices sacred to the nymphs, and called NymphcM; one 
particularly noted, which contained artificial fountains and water-falls, and was adorned 
with numerous statues of these imaginary beings. Cf. P. II. % 101. 

% 66. The Porticos or Piazzas {porticus) were very numerous. These were covered 
colonnades, adorned with statues, and designed as places for meeting and walking for 

{)lea8ure. They were sometimes separate structures ; sometimes connected with other 
arge buildings, such as basilicae, theatres, and the like. The most splendid was that 
of Apollo's temple, on Mount Palatine ; and the largest, the one called MUliaria or 
MilUarensvt (i. e. of the 1000 columns). Courts were sometimes held in porticos ; 
and goods also of some kinds were exposed for sale in them. Cf. P. IV. ^ 237. 

The city was adorned with Triumphal arches {arctis triumphales), to the number ot 
36, having statues and various ornaments in bas-relief (P. IV. ^ 188). Some of them 
were very magnificent ; as e. g. those of Nero, Titus, Trajan, Septimius Severus, 
and Constantino. These were of the finest marble, and of a square figure, with a 
large arched gate in the middle, and a small one at the sides. 

f 67. There were single pillars or columns, coIuvmuBj also erected to commemorate 
particular victories, e. g. tnose of Duillius, Trajan, and Antoninus. Ruins of the 
first, as has been supposed, were discovered in 1560 (cf. P. IV. ^ 133. 1). The last 
two are still standing, and are reckoned among the most precious remains of anti 
quity (cf. P. IV. % 188. 2).— With great labor, obelisks were removed from Egypt, 
of which those still existing, having been conveyed there by Augustus, Caligula, and 
Constantius the second, are the most remarkable. 

Innumerable also were the statues, which were found not only in the temples, but 
also in many public places, in and upon large edifices. More than eighty of a colossal 
size are mentioned. 

There were likewise erected at Rome a few trophies, trorxBa, These were trunks 
of marble, sometimes of wood, on which weie hung the spoils taken from the enemy, 
especially the weapons of war. There are two trunks of marble decorated like tro- 
phies still remaining at Rome, and supposed to have been erected by Marius for his 
victories over Jugurtha, and over the Cimbri. 

§ 68. Among the memorable things of Rome, the Aqueducts, aqu<Bductusy should 
be mentioned. Their design was to fiirnish the city with a constant supply of water, 
and great expense was laid out in constructing and adorning them. There were 14 of 
the larger sort, besides others of less importance; the Aqua Appia, Marcia, Virgo, 
Claudia, Septhniaj and Alsietinaj are the most known. The smaller reservoirs (locus) 
were commonly ornamented with statues and carver's work. 

8cme of the aqueducts brought water more than 60 miles, through rocks and mountains, 
and over valleys, supported on arches, sometimes above 100 feet high. The care of these' origi- 
nally belonged to the aediles ; under the emperors, particular officers were appointed for it, called 
evratores aqnarum. 

R. FalireUi,De Aquaeductibui veteris Rome Rom. 1680. 4.—/. RmdOtty French Traostation of Froatinat en the Aqueduc(» of 
Bome. Cd P. V. § 491.— F. B. Tower, The Crotoo Aqueduct ; writb an Account of dmilar Works Ancient and Modern. N. V. 184J. 

The Ci0«esB were also works of great cost and of very durable structure. They were a sort of 
sewers or drains, some of them very large, passing under the whole city, and* discharging itM 
various impurities into the Tiber. Many private houses stood directly upon the cloacae. These 
were under the charge of officers styled euratores cloacarum. The principal was the Cloaca 
Maxima, built by Tarqninios Priscus, cleansed and repaired by M. Agrippa} it was 18 feet broad 
and 30 feet high, formed of blocks of hewn stone. The Pantheon (( 50) was over it. 

See Sluarft DicU of Architecture, cited P. IV. § S38. X-^Niebuht^ Hbt. of Rome, Eng. TransL Phil. 1835. voU L p. 290. 

% 69. Splendid tombs and monuments to the dead were sometimes erected (cf. P. III. 
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^ 341). We may name here particularly the Mausoleum of Auffustaa, of a pyramidical 
form, 385 feet high, with two obelisks standing near it ; the Moles Hadriani ; and the 
Tomb or Pyramid of Cestius (cf. P. IV. ^ 226, P. III. $ 187. 4). 

^ 70. The number of private buildings amounted, in the reien of Theodoshis, to 
48,382, including the domus and the insula ; the former of whicn classes comprised, 
according to Gibbon, the " great houses," and the latter the "plebeian habitations*' (cf. 
P. III. ^ 325). Among these buildings were some of great splendor, partly of marble, 
and adorned with statues and colonnades. 

1. Tbe men eelebnted wen Ibe pdacM of Jnlin CaBwr, Manram, Jnain yerw, Cicero, and Angiwtiii, tbe goUn booM of Vtn, 
Hm tHdace of Udaioi CnoiM, AqQilioi, Catnloi, iBmiliia Reaarw, Ttajaa, HadriaB, te.->* Tb* Impaitd palae* {Puiativm'i was 
the RMMt diatingaiebed. It waa built bj Aasatw upon tbe Falatine hill, and gave name to tbe teatb ngioa of the city. Tbe fnmt 
waa 00 Ibe ViaSaera, and bafora it were planted oaki^ Within the palace lay tbe temple of Teata, and alao that of Apollo, whidi 
Aagiutna endeavored to make tbe ebief temple In Borneo Tbe anceeading emperon extended and beaotifted tbia palace. Nero burnt 
it. but rabuUi it of mch extent tbnt it not only embmced all the Palatine hill, but abo the plain betvreen that and the Oriian and 
Eaqniline, and even a part of then hills, in its limila. He omaoMoted it to richly with procioua atoiwa, gold, ailver, atatues, paint* 
ingt, and treaauraa of every dcMription, that it received the eame of AmuuMirM. Tbe following emperon stripped it oT itaoma- 
mentfl ; Vopaaian and Titua caused some parts of it to be pulled down. Domitian afterwards destni]red tbe main building. In the 
reign of Commodus, a great part of it WM bunt; but it waa restored by bim and bis sueeeeaon. In tbe time of Theodorie it needed 
still foilber repain } but this huge cdtflee subsequently became a nun, and on ill site now atand tbe raraese pataoe and gardtes, and 
tbe VilU Spada." 

2. Before tbe conflagration of tbe dty under Nero, the streets vrere onrrow and iirsgular, and the private bousm were ineom* 
modious, and soasa even daageraua from their imperfsd aicbitectun and the height of three lofty etoriea. In the time of Nera, 
more than two4birda of the city was burnt Of tbe burtnea district^ only four remained entire. Tbe dty waa rebnilt with more 
regularity, with streets broedcr and Ina crooked (cL Ibe. Ana. xv. 4S) ; the areas far bouses were aMasorad out, and tbe be^ 
reatrieted to seventy feet 

^ 71. The suburbs of ancient Borne were to eztemiTe that its neighlK>rbood was almost one 
immense village ; but at present, the vicinity of Rome called Campagna di Roma, is a complete 
desert. Modern Rome ii built chiefly on the ancient Campus Martiua. Tbe accumulation of ruins 
has raised very sensibly the soil of the city, as is evident from what has been said respecting tbe 
entrance of the Pantheon ($59), and the height of tbe Tarpeian rocli ($53). 

For notices of Modem Roma, see Piranmi, Vedute di Roma, 2 vob. fol. (Cf. P. IV. § 843. S.)-JZonu <n th* Nintktnth Century. 
—W. Fuk, as dted P. IV. f IM. &— AMydopi JhtmieanOf under Mod. Rami, and under IVaMit in Itaif • and the woria then 



$ 72. We proceed now to what remains to be described in the south of Europe {cL 
^ 27) ; and we mi^ht include the whole under the term GnBcioy taken in a very com- 
prehensive sense, m which it has sometimes been used. For it has been made to cover 
not only the Peloponnesus and Greece Proper, but also Epirus, Thessalia, Macedonia, 
and even Thracia. The victories of Philip havins procured him a vote in the Amphic- 
tyonic council, his Thessalian and Macedonian dominions were consequently ranked 
amonff the Grecian states. The valor and policy of the Epirote kings procured the 
same honor for Epirus not long after; and finally, Thrace was raised to the same dig- 
nity, when it became the habitation of the Roman emperors. But Gnecia is rarely 
used in so large a sense : and we shall first consider ancient Thrace separately, and 
include the other countries under Crracia, 

Thracia was bounded on the north by the chain of mount Hiemus, which separated 
it from Mcesia ; on the east by the Eimne sea, Thracisn Bosphorus, and Hellespont, 
which divided it from Asia ; on the south by the .£gean sea ; and on the west by the 
river Strymon, dividing it from Macedon. In consequence of the conquests of Philip, 
the river Nessus became the mutual boundary of Thrace and Macedon, the interme- 
diate district being annexed to the latter country. — ^The peninsula contained between 
tfie Bay of Melas and the Hellespont was called ThracitB Chersonesus ; celebrated in 
the wars between Philip and the Athenians. 

$ 73. The capital of Thrace, and at one time of the civiUzed world, was Byzantium, 
or ConstantinopoUs, built on the north-eastern extremity of the Chersonese, called fi-om 
its beauty Chrysoccras, or the golden horn. Bv whom this city was founded is a mat- 
ter of dispute ; but it was greatly enlarged ana beautified by Constantine the Great, 
who, in tne fourth century of the Ghnstian era, transferred the seat of government 
hither from Rome. On the division of the Roman empire, this city became the capital 
of the Greek or eastern part ; it retained this distinction for many years, until from 
the vices of the inhabitants, and the imbecility of their rulers, it was captured by the 
Turks on the 29th of May, A. D. 1453. 

On tbe topography of Ryasntiom and the changes atade by OoMtaatlne, aee DHoartge, Rislor. Byaanifna. Twr. 168a fol.— O. Oh 
dintUy De Antiquitttibus Constantinop. Far. I6S6.— kina. Asmiuri, bnper. Orient, sou Antiquilates Coostaatinopoiltana. Far. ITI I. 
i vols. fol—Thesa works ai« iadnded in ttie Corput ofB^zmUitu BUtorf, noticed P V. ft SSS a.— Cf. Otbton, eh. rriu-^anui 
ZtaBoway, Oonslaatinople, aadent and modem.— Load. I7»7. 4. NaHh Anm, Jbo. I«b vol. or 71b of New Series^ p. 49S. 

The Other principal towns were, Sdlmydessus (Midiieh), celebrated for shipwrecks ; 
Thtfnia, a town and promontory, whence came the Thyni, who colonized Bithynia in 
Asia Minor; ApoUonia, called afterwards Sizopolis (Sizeboli), and Mesembria, built Vf 
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a colony of Megarensians ; all on the Euxine sea. — Selumbria (Selibria), and Pertntkus, 
or Heraclea (Erekli), on the Propontis. — Callipolis (Gallipoli), at the junction of the 
Propontis and Hellespont ; the small towns Afadytos and Cissa, near where the little 
river JEgos Fotamoa joins the Hellespont, the scene of the battle in which Lysander de- 
stroyed the naval power of the Athenians ; and Sestos (Zenunie), where Aerxes built 
his bridge of boats across the Hellespont. — Sestos and Abydos on the Asiatic side are 
also celebrated for the loves of Hero and Leander. 

Tbe ponibQity of swimming seroM Ihe HellctpoDt wu for a long time doubted, bat it wm performed by the late Loid ByroD.— 
On tbe dnabte here alluded io, tot Ik la Aamcc, and Mdhudd, ai cited P. V. § 49. 4. 

On the bay of Melas, so named from the river Mdast that empties itself into it, were 
Cardia, destroyed by Lysimachus, to procure inhabitants for a new town ; Lysimackia^ 
that he had built a Uttle farther south; and Eun^ which was burned by its governor, 
Boges. — ^In the interior were TrajanopoliSf buih by Trajan; and Jdrtanopolis, its suc- 
cessful rival, built by Adrian, and now the second city of the Turkish empire. — At the 
east mouth of the Hebrus, stood JEnoa, said to have been founded by .£neas, near the 
territory of the Cicones ; on the west side, Doriscm, where Xerxes reviewed his im- 
mense armament after passing the Hellespont, and it is said that his army were so nu- 

erous as completely to drain the neighboring river Lessus. At the mouth of the Nes- 
sus was Ahdera, the birthplace of the philosopher Democritus, near which were the 
stables of Diomede, who is said to have fed his horses on human flesh. 

^ 74. The principal rivers of Thrace were the Hdbrus (Maritza), celebrated for the 
clearness and rapidity of its waters ; Nesaus (Nissar), and Stryjnon (Jamboli.>—The 
principal mountams were Mount H(tmu8, extending from the Euxine sea in a western 
direction between Moesia and Thrace ; Ehodope, extending from the Euxine sea to the 
sources of the Nessus ; and FangcsuSf extenaing thence to the north of Macedon. It 
was on the FangcBua that the wonders ascribed to the lyre of Orpheus were said to have 
been performed (P. V. $ 48). Two precipices of this mountain, now called Caatagnasy 
approach to the sea nearly opposite to the island Thasus, and form very narrow passages, 
which were defended by walls. — The principal seas and bays adjoining this extensive 
maritime country were, PoiUua Euxinuat Boaphorua Thraciua, Fropontisj Helleapontua 
Melania Sinua (Gulf of Saros), and Stryjnonicua Sinua (Gulf of Contessa). 

^ 75. Thrace was anciently possessed by several independent tribes ; one of these, the Dolonei, 
being hard pressed by the JibsyntkU their neighbors, sent to Delphi* to consult the oracle about 
the event of the war. The ambassadors were directed to choose as leader the person who should 
first Invite them to his house. While passing through Athens they were hospitably entertained 
by Miltiades, the son of Cypselus; they immediately requested him to accompany them to the 
Chereonesus, and Miltiades, having consulted the oracle at Delphi, accepted the invitation. — On 
his arrival he was immediately created king, and the Absynthians were soon after defeated. He 
fortified the Chersonesus by building the long walls across the Isthmus, and after a prosperous 
reign bequeathed the crown to his nephew Stesagoras. — Stesagoras dying after a short reign, 
his brother Miltiades was sent from Athens by the Pisistratide as his successor. He had not 
reigned long, when Darius, king of Persia, sent a fleet of Phcsnicians against the Chersonese, 
and Miltiades, unable to make any effective resistance, retired to Athens. — The Chersonese, after 
the defeat of the Persians, was principally possessed by the Athenians, who colonized all the 
coast. The interior of Thrace remained subject to the native princes, until the whole country 
was united to Macedon by Philip and Alexander. 



76. What remains to be described in Europe we shall include, as already remarked 
($ 72), under G r ^ c i a , using this name in what is commonly considered its most 
comprehensive sense (cf. P. III. $ 2). The extensive region thus included in Graecia 
presents four general divisions, which are obviously suggested by the natural face of 
the country. The 1st is that part which Ues north of the chain of mountains called 
Cambuniit which are connected by tHe Stymphoei Montes with the Aero Ceraunii ; the 
2d is the part between the Cambunii on the north, and another Une of highlands and 
mountains on the south, which may be traced from the Sinus Maliacus on the east, to 
the Sinus Ambracius on the west ; in its eastern extremity it forms the pass of Ther- 
mopylse, and the chain is in this portion of it called CEta ; as it stretches back in a 
northerly and then westerly direction, it is called Pindua; this sends down a spur from 
the sources of the river Achelous to the- Sinus Ambracius, where it forms another pass 
corresponding to that of Thermopylas on the east : the 3d is the part between the 
mountains just traced and the gulfs on each side of the isthmus of Corinth, Sinua Co- 
rintkiacua and Sinua Saronicua : and the 4th is the peninsula connected to the main 
by |hat isthmus. The Jirat is Macedonia; the aeamd, Epirus and Thessaha; the 
third, Hellas; ihe fourth^ Peloponnesus. 

$ 77. (1) Macedonia, considered as including the first of the natural divisions above 
described, was bounded W. Jbjrthe Mare Hadriaticum; N. by Illyricum and IVIce 
sia; E. by Thracia, from which it was separated by Mt. Rhodope and the river Nes 
tns flowing from Rhodope ; S. by the MsB&xim Mare, the Cambunii Montes and iho 
other mountcuns forming the chain already mentir-.ed, which terminates in the Aero 
Cflraunii on the? western extremity. 
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In noticing the physical featares of Macedonia, it will be observed that Mt. Hcsmus 
and Mt. Ehodope, meeting on its N. E. corner, stretch along on its north in a 8ing;le 
chain ; this was called Orbelus Mons ; a spur from Orbelus will be noticed ninnmg 
down south through Macedonia, and forming a connection with the StymjphcBit or Mons 
Stymp?uif already named, between the Cambunii and Aero Ceraunii, Tue waters east 
of this spur flow to the ^gean ; those west of it, to the Hadriatic. 

^ 78. The principal river of the west was the Drilo (Drino), which runs through 
Lake Lychnidus^ and empties into a bay of the Hadriatic, north of the point called . 
Nymphasum FromorUorium. — One of the most important places in this western por- 
tion was Apollonia, on the Hadriatic coast, celebrated in the Roman age of Greek 
literature (F. V. % 9) for its cultivation, and said to be the place where Augustus ac- 
quired his knowledge of Greek, and finished his education. Another place is worthy 
of notice, EpidamnuSf further north, called Dyrrachium by the Romans, the place 
where travders from Italy to Greece generauy landed. This portion, west oi the 
spur, was taken from Illyncum by Philip {Rollin, B. 14. ^ 1). 

^ 79. The country east of the spur is principalljr champaign. We notice three most 
considerable rivers; the Haiiacmon (Platemone), in the southern part, flowing east to 
the Sinus Thermaiau (Gulf of Thessalonica, or Salonichi) ; the Axius (Vardan), rising 
in the heights between Macedonia and Moesia, and running S. to the head of the same 
gulf, receiving on its way many tributaries, and uniting with the Erigon on the west 
before its discharge ; the Strymorti rising in Mt. Rhodope, and flowing to the Sinus 
Strymonicus (Gulf of Contessa).— Between the two gulfs or bays just named, was the 
peninsula sometimes called Chalcidice, and presenting peculiar features, having a 
cluster of mountains on its neck, and being split into three smaller peninsulas by two 
bays, the Toronaicus (G. of Cassandra), ancfthe Singeticus (G. of Monte Sancto). The 
western of these smaller peninsulas was Pallene or Phlegra, the fabled scene of the 
b.ittle between Jupiter and the Giants (0». x. 151); the eastern was marked by Mt. 
Atkosj extending several leagues upon and projecting into the sea, and was celebrated 
for a canal said to be cut across its neck by Aerxes to avoid the passage around Mt. 
Athos, that passage having proved so fatal to the fleet of Darius. 

$ 80. This portion of Macedonia had numerous subdivisions, many of which are 
not important, even if they Could be accurately traced. Paonia was m the northern . 
part. The part between tne Strymon and Nestus was called Edonis. The southern 
part on the west of the Sinus Thermaicus was Fieria, Emathia was north of Pieria, 
and of the same gulf. 

Emathia was the most important province. In this was situated Edetsa^ the ori- 
ginal capital of the country, on the Erigon ; also Fella, on the Lydias, subsequently 
made the capital by Amyntas, the father of Philip. Further east, on the Sinus Ther 
maicus, was ThemuBf afterwards called Thessalonica^ the place of Cicero's banishment, 
and the capitid of the country as a Roman province. 

Al TbeMalonica then •till renudiN an udcnt itradure which u luppoMd bj •ohm to have been » (kJnrian temple (e£ P. IL 
§ 129. 2) ; a vie«v of it ii fiveo in oitr Plato V. 

On the peninsula which has been described (^ 79) were Fotidtea, or Cassandria, on the . 
neck of Pallene, celebrated for its splendor under king Cassander ; Olynthus, memorable 
for its siege by Philip, who after much labor captured it by treachery ; Chalets, which 
gave name to the region; Stagira (Stagros), on the eastern coast, the birthplace of Aris- 
totle. — ^In P ie ria, one of the most memorable places was Pydna (Kitra), where Olym- 
pias was murdered by Caissander, and where the Roman general Paulus ^milius made 
a prisoner of Perseus the last king of Macedonia, B. C. 168. North of this, on the 
coast, was Methone, at the seige of which Philip lost his right eye.~In Edonis were 
two important towns ; Amphipolis, originally on an island in the river Strymon, an 
Athenian colony; PhUippi, further east, near M#ns Pangsus, a branch from Rho- 
dope. 

The latter was built by Philip, fbr the iame purpose for which the Athenians built Arophipniis ; 
to secure the valuable gold and silver mines found in this region. It is celebrated for the battle 
if) which Brutus and Cassius were defeated by Augustus and Antony, B. 0. 42; and memorable 
as the place where Paul and Silas, having been " thrust into the inner prison, with their feet 
fast in the stocks, iJlets xvi. 35) at midnight sang praises unto God." 

The site of Pbilippi u still narked by mint {Miu. Herald, Sept. 1836, p. 334) — Lilce most of the Gredan cities, it was at the Coo. 
of a hill or moant on which was its Acropolis. A view of the Acropolis and of the plain below is given in onr Hate IV. A traveler 
on horseback is advancing on the road from Neapolii to Phllippi ; he is just passing a modem Turkish barying-ground on his rigiU 
hand under a near hill ; the Acropolis, with its mins, appears on the eminence beyond at the right ; at the base of this eminence, was 
the lower city, on the south and south-west ; farther to the south is aa open plain ; the mountain on the left is the southern extremity 
of Panpeu*. 

9 81. The kingdom of Macedonia was said to be founded by Caranns, a descendant of Her- 
cules, B. C. 814 ; but it did not acquire consequence until the reign of Philip, who ascended the 
throne B. C. 360. It has been stated, that 150 different nations or tribes were finally included 
'«rithin its limits. 

% 82 (2) Epirus and Thessalia, embraced in the second natural division pointed 
n (^ 7b), are next to be noticed. 
Thessalia is described by Herodotus as a very extensive plain, embosomed in 
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mountains. The CanAunit and Olmpua were on the north ; Pdion and Ossa on the 
east; Pindus on the west ; and dHa on the south: so that only the small portion of 
coast between the Sinus PdoMgicus and the Sinus Maliacus is without the guard of 
mountains ; and even this has a guard a little in the interior, by ML Othrys^ which 
strikes across from Pindus to Feuon. 

The extensive plains of Tbessaly were peculiarly favorable to the breeding of horses ; and the 
Thessaliana were the first wbo introduced the use of cavalry, horses having been, at first, only 
used for draught. Hence, perhaps, arose the fable of the Centaurs, a people of Thessaly, who 
were supposed to have been half man and half horse. The Thessalian cavalry maintained 
their superiority to a very late period, and to them Philip was indebted for many of his victories. 

^ 83. The northern part of Thessaly was called Pelasgiotis, from the Pelasgi, an 
Asiatic wandering tribe, who are supposed to have been the first inhabitants of Greece 
(P. IV. ^ 33). The principal cities inPelasgiotis were Larissa^ the capital of the 
province ; Gomphiy destroyed by Caesar ; Gonnus and Gyrtona, near the entrance of 
the. vdU of Tempe^ so celebrated for its natural beauties ; Scotussa^ near which are 
some hills, called, from their shape, Cynos Cephple, where PhiUp was defeated by 
Quintus Flaminius ; and Pharsalus^ near which, in a plain called Pharsdlia, Pompey 

was overthrown by Caesar. The eastern part of Thessaly was named Magnesia; 

the most remarkable places were Sepias^ a small village on a promontory of the same 
name, where the fleet of Xerxes received an omen of their final overthrow, being 
shattered in a storm ; Demetrias (Vloo), built by Demetrius Poliorcetes, and which, 
from the commercial advantages of its situation, almost depopulated the neighboring 
towns ; MelibcMit the city of Philoctetes ; lolcos, the residence of Jason and Medea ; 
PagascBj where the ship Argo was built, from which the Sinus Pelasgicus is some- 
times called PagastBus: Aj^etcs (Fetio), whence the Argonautic expedition sailed; 
PhercB, the residence of the tyrant Alexander ; and ThebtBj near the river Amphrysus, 
where Apollo fed the herds of king Admetus.— — In the southern parts of Thessaly 
were Malioj which gives name to the Maliac bay ; Larissoy called Cremaste from its 
sloping situation, the capital of the kingdom of Achilles ; Alos^ at the foot of mount 
Otnrys, near which the combat between the Centaurs and Lapithae took place ; Phy- 
lace on the sea coast, the residence of Protesilaus ; DorioHf where the musical con- 
test between Thamyris and the Muses took place ; Hypataj famous for the macical 
arts of its women {Hor. Ep. 5) ; Lamia, where Antipater was fruitlessly besieged by 
the Athenians ; and Trachis (Zeiton), celebrated for its desperate resistance when be- 
seiffed by the Romans. 

f 84. The mountams have been mentioned above (^ 82). The most remarkable 
river was the Peneus, which flows through the vale of Tempe into the ^gean sea. This 
river is said to have overflowed Thessaly, until Hercules opened a passage for the waters 
between mounts Olympus and Ossa. The principal inlets of the Mge&n sea, on the 
Thessalian coast, were Sinus Pelasgicus or Pagasaus (Gulf of Yolo), and Sinus Ma- 
liacus (Gulf of Zeiton). « 

$ 85. The Inundation of Thessaly, during the reign of Deucalion, is one of the first events 
recorded in profhne history ; all the inhabitants, except Deucalion, and his wife Pyrrha, are said 
to have been destroyed. Perplexed to discover by what means the human race might be re- 
stored they consulted the oracle of Themis, and were ordered to throw stones behind them ; 
those thrown by Deucalion became men and those by Pyrrha women. In this fable the history 
of some partial inundation seems to be confounded with the tradition of the universal deluge. 

The next remarkable occurrence was the Argonautic expedition under Jason, aided by the 
bravest heroes of Greece, in the ship Argo (P. II. $ 127).— Achilles was the most remarkable 
Thessalian prince after Jason ; he was the son of Peleus and the sea-nymph Thetis ; an oracle 
had foretold that he would perish if he accompanied the Greeks to Troy ; to prevent this, his 
mother concealed him at the court of Lycomedes, king of Scyros, by one of whose daughters he 
begat Pyrrhus, or Neoptolemus, afterwards klnp; of Epirus. Achilles was at last discovered by 
Ulysses and brought to Troy, where he was slain by Paris, one of the sons of Priam. 

During the supremacy of Athens and Sparta, Thessaly seems to have been of little importance. 
The greater part of it was annexed to Macedon by Philip and his successors. It was cruelly 
devastated in the wars between the Romans and the Macedonian and Syrian kinga ; it also suf- 
fered very severely in the civil wars between Caesar and Pompey. 

$ 86. Under Epirus a greater extent than we have assigned to it is often included. 
We have suggested as its natural boundaries on the north the mountains Cambunii and 
Aero Ceraunii, and on the south, the Sinus Ambracius ; but the region called Orestis 
between the Aero Ceraunii and the river Aous is commonly termed a province of Epi- 
rus ; and AcarnaniOf within the proper hmits of Hellas, is also often considered as 
'norher province. In all descriptions, it is separated from Thessaly by Mt. Pindus ; 
while the Mare Ionium bounds it on the west. Within the compass here given, it included 
the provinces Chaonia, Thesprotia, and Molossis. 

^87. Chaonia was the portion under the Aero Ceraunii on the south, said to be 
named from Cbaon, the brother of Helenus son of Priam. These mountains were so 
called from their summits (&Kpa) beiiig often struck with lightning {Kspawdi) ; they were 
remarkable for attracting storms, and were dreaded by manners ; the rocks at the west- 
ern extremity of their southern branch, Aero- Ceraunia, were called infamous {iuf antes). 

•The orincipal Aownr were Oricum in the extreme north, on the coast between the 
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braaches of the mountains just mentioned ; and Anchesmus also on the coast and in the 
extreme south of the province. 

Thesprotia extended on the coast from Chaonia to the Sinus Ambracius (Gulf 
of Arta). ' • • ■ . ...... ,• . ^ 

is said to 1 

ron, flowing _ ^ ,' 

joined at its mouth by the Cocytus. — f hese two streams were ranked in the ancient 

mythology among the Jlwrnma inferorum, or infernal rivers; three others had the same 

rank ; the Styx, in Arcadia ; the Lethe, in Bceotia probably ; and the Fhlegethon, the 

location of which, as an actual river, is unknown, although it is represented sometimes 

as uniting with the Acheron. 

I Ephyra was lulMeqaeiitiy called Cicbynn; the raios of ita walU are Mid to be iUU riiible.— Fuf Ac*, Travda in Greece and 
Albania. Lond. \8S0. 2 vols. 4. 

M o 1 o s 8 i s was east of Thesprotia, and north of the Sinus Ambracius. The Mo- 
lossian dogs were highly esteemed by the ancients. Among the principal towns were 
Ambracia, the residence of the Epirote kings, on the river Aracthus or Aretkon; and 
Passaro, where the kings of Epirus took the coronation oath. 

Dodona, famous for its oracle and temple of Jupiter (cf. P. III. ^ 71), at the foot of 
Mount Tomarus, is placed by some in Molossis ; by others in Thesprotia ; it was in the 
Hellopia, not far from the river Thy amis , which rises in Mt. Slymphe and flows through 
Thesprotia to the Mare Ionium. 

Tbe Freocfa traveler Fouqaeville found in Hellopia, in tb» modem diitriet of Janina, near the village Qardiki, westerly tnm 
tbe lake of Janina, some rains of Cyclopean character, which he judged to be the rains of Dodona ; including remaini of tbe temple 
of tbe Dodonean Jupiter and tbe sacred enclosure of the Selli^— Cf. Pouqumlle, Voyage de la Grice. Far. 1826. 6 vols. & voL L 
p. 125-197.— Huf Act, above cited, vol. i. p. 611. 

) 88. We meet but casual mention of the Epirotei in history until the Macedonian Empire 
was divided after Alexander's death. It was then that this people, who had hitherto been 
looked on as barbarians, and held in subjection by the Mucedonians, began to take a lead in the 
affairs of Greece.— The folly of Pyrrhus, who hoped by bis victories in the west, to rival the 

conquests of Alexander in the east, weakened their forces and diminished their authority. 

On tbe invasion of the Romans, the Epirotes adhered to the cause of Grecian liberty with a 
desperate fidelity, worthy of better success. When the conquest of their country had been 
achieved by Paulus iGmilius, enraged at their resistance, he ordered seventy of their cities to 
be destroyed, and 150,000 of the inhabitants to be sold as slaves ; an instance of atrocious re- 
venge scarcely to be parallelled in history. 

When tbe empire of Constantinople fisU before tbe vidorioos arms of the Mahometans, the remnants of the Christian foroei 
retreated to the fastnesses of the mountains of Suli and tbe town oS Parga in this territory.— Tbe Saliotes, after performing feats of 
valor only to be parallelled in the brighter days of Grecian freedom, were doped by All Facba and treacherously masiacred ; and 
Farga, after many vidssitodes, fell under the power of Turkey.— For an acoount of Btiga, ct Lond. (iuart. Rm. zxiii. p. HI. 

^ 89. (3) Our third division of Greece includes the portion between Mt. (Eta and 
the large gulfs, Sinus Corinthiacus and Sinus Saronicus. It is what is properly termed 
Hellas, and is also called Grjecia Propria. 

This division is washed on every side but the north by the sea. On the east are first 
the waters of the Sinus Maliacus, then of the Sinus Upuntius and those between the 
mainland and Euboea, which are called in the narrowest place Eurimts. Leaving these 
and drawing near the southern point of the country, you enter the Myrtoum Mare, and 
having passed that point, Sunium Fromontorium, with the splendid temple of Minerva 
in sight, you proceed up the Sinus Saronicus (Gulf of Egina) ; at the end of which you 
must take a land carriage, but of 5 miles only, oyer the istftmus of Corinth (Hexa-Mili), 
when you reach the Sinus Corinthiacus (Gulf of Lepanto).— This opens into Hellas 
several bays, one at its eastern extremity called Halcyonium Mare, and another central 
and opening to the north called Sinus CrissoBus (Bay of Salona). — Continuing the sur- 
vey of the coast of Hellas, you pass out of the Sinus Corinthiacus through the strait 
called Dardanelles of Lepanto between JRhium on the Peloponnesus, where is the tomb 
of Hesiod, and Antirrhium on the opposite side. Issuing from this strait you enter and 
continue in the Mare Ionium, till having gone through the artificial channel separating 
Leucas from the mainland, you turn round the Promontorium Actium and enter the 
Sinus Ambracius, which ends the tour, and the eastern extremity of which is not more 
than 70 miles distant, across the mountains, from the Sintts Maliacus, where the ima- 
ginary tour began. 

^ 90. If an observer could take an elevated station in the air, and thence look down 
upon Hellas, his eye would rest upon an almost countless number of fiills and moun- 
tains, with rich vales, and small pure streams. At first its summits might seem to rise 
up over the country in disorder and confusion, but soon he would trace some obvious 
lines of connection. He would perceive one line of summits stretching from Mt. (Eta 
at ThermapyUs down parallel to the eastern coast and to the island Euboea as far as 
to the strait Euripus. — He would observe another of more lofty and attractive summits 
proceeding from Findus (in about the centre between the Sinus Maliacus and Sinus 
Ambracius) running quite southerly a short distance, and then sending off on its right a 
line of minor summits down to the western extremity of the Sinus Corinthiacus^ but 
itself benduig to the south-east, and at length verging along the shore of that gulf to 
4 C 
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Its eastern extremity, and there connecting with the Geranii Montet and Mons Onnut 
on the isthmus, and with Mo?is CithcBron, which proceeds directly east to the sea south 
of the straits of Euripus. — The part of this line joining Pindut mcludes probably the 
mountains in which the ancient Dryopes dwelt. The first part of the branch which 
it sends off to the west, is the Corat chain, and the termination of this branch at the 
gulf is in the summits called TajphioBsua and Chalcis.—ln the main line bending to the 
south-east occur first Pamassus^ which although of barren soil was celebrated for its 
green valleys and shady groves suited for meditation ; then Helicon^ with its fountain 
Hippocrene, which started into existence (according to fable) from the stamping of Pe- 
gasus (cf. P. II. ^ 117/). — ^Afterthis, as you turn eastward, appears Citharon, which 
has a summit in the eastern part, called Parties.— In the territory south of these, were 
several summits, particularly Pentelicus, famous for its marble, north-east fix)m Athens ; 
ffymettus, celebrated for its honey, east and south-east of Athens ; Laurius^ containing 
the silver mines, in the southern extreme of Attica.— J.racyn«/m« was a chain iu 
.^tolia. 

% 91. Hellas contained eight small, but independent provinces or districts. These 
were, beginning on the west, Acamania, JEtolia, Doris, LocriSf Fhocig, Bceotia, Me- 
gariSf Attica. 

The two western districts Acarnania and JEtolia were very inferior to the rest in 
fame, although nature presented herself in a grander and sublimer aspect than in some 
other districts. 

^92. Acarnania was marked for its woods and forests, and its inhabitants were 
noted for theu: attachment to sensual pleasures. We have alluded {% 76) to the natural 
boundaries between this district and Epirus, viz., the Sinus Ambracius and the spur of 
mountains running fi-om Pindus down to that bay. This line of highlands is now 
called Makrinoros, which name is also given to the narrow pass under their abrupt and 
steep termination near the bay, a pass similar to that of Thermopylae. The boundary 
between Acarnania and the next district of Hellas, .^tolia, is the river Acheloust rising 
among the valleys of Mt. Pindus and flowing to the Mare Ionium. 

Of the places in Acarnania, we mention Argos Amphilochius, on the river Inachus 
emptying at the eastern extremity of the Sinus Ambracius; AnactoriuMf on a peninsula 
forming the north-western corner of the district ; Actiutn^ a little fiirther to the east, on 
the Promontory of the same name. At this place Augustus gained his great naval 
victory over Antony and Cleopatroj and to commemorate it, buut a town called Nico- 
polisj and institutedf games celebrated every third year, called Actia. — Leucas was on 
the northern point of the island Leucadia, which was a peninsula before the Pelopon- 
nesian war, but after that separated by an artificial channel. On the south part was a 
temple of Apollo on the Promontory LeucatCy fi'om which the despairing Sappho is said 
to have thrown herself (cf. P. V. 4 54). — Stratus, once its metropolis, was on the 
Achelous which is now called Aspro-potamo. 

$93. iE 1 1 i a was east of Acarnania, separated by the river Achelous ; it is now 
called Vlakiat from a tribe of barbarians to whom the Greek emperors gave this pro- 
vince. Its other chief river was the Evenus (Fideri), falling into the Corinthian bay , 
this and the Achelous are the largest rivers of Hellas. 

The following are the chief places ; Calydon on the Evenus, under Mt. Chalcis , 
associated with the story of the Caledonian boar (destroyed by the son of the king of 
^tolia), whose tusks were said to have been preserved in Greece until Augustus carried 
them to Rome as curiosities ; ThermuSf the ancient capital, in the interior, or between 
the Evenus and Lake Trichonis. — Naupactus, on the Sinus Corinthiacus, under Mt. 
Taphiassusi wvlb not included in the proper limits of .£tolia, but was given to this pro- 
vince by Philip of Macedon ; it was said to have its name firom i^a9f and nfiYvviit, be- 
cause the Heraclidae built here their first ship to invade Peloponnesus. 

$ 94. D oris, a very small district, lay under Mt. Pindus, between (Eta on the east 
and the mountains of the Dryopes on the west, having Parnassus on the south-west and 
being separated fi-om Phocis oy elevated hills on the south-east ; thus wholly sur- 
rounded by mountains. It was called Doris from Dorus, son of Deucalion, ancient 
monarch of Thessaly. It was a rocky, mountainous region. ^ Its towns were situated 
on the river Pindus, a branch of the Cephissus, which also rises in the hills of Doris. 
From its four towns Pindus, Erineum, Boium, and Cytinium, it was called Tetrapolis ; 
and sometimes Hexapolis, the two places Lilasum and Carphia being added. 

$95. Locris consisted of two parts separated from each other.— The larger part 
was on the Sinus Corinthiacus^ having ^tolia on the west, and Phocis on the east 
(partly separated from it by the Sinus Crisscsus). The inhabitants of this part were 
called. Western Locri, or JL/xri Hesperii and Locri OzoIcb. Of the origin of the latter 
name, different accounts are given ; the people are said to have disliked the name 

exceedingly. One of their principal places was Amphissa, in the interior, where 

was a temple to Minerva. — Naupactun ($ 93) originally belonged to them. 

$ 96. The other and smaller part of Locris was on the opposite coast of Hellas, on 
the waters separating it from Euboea. It was north-east of Phocis and BoBOtia, divided 
from them by a chain of mountains, and extending from Mount (Eta on the north tc 
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the PlatanttUf a small river flowing to the channel of Eubcsa, and separating Ijocrm 

from Boeotia, on the south. This part was inhabited by two tribes. — The OpuiUii 

were in the southern region, so called from their principal city 0^pu»t which gave 
name also to the bay adjacent, Sinus Opuntiusi containing a small island, Atalanta. 
The port of Opus, called Cynos, was north of it, on the bay. — The other tribe or 
people were the Epicnemidiif so named from Mount Cnemis. On this there was a 
small town of the same name : other places of note were Naryx, the city of Ajaz, 
son of Oileus ; Thronium ; and AntheUit where the Amphictyonic council assembled 
annually in a temple of Ceres or Thesmophora {the lawgiver) as she was here called, 
in allusion to the council. 

Close to Anthela were the ever-memorable straits of Thermopylae deriving their 
name from some hot sprines and fortified ^tes that were there. This celebrated 
pass, usually reckoned the Key of Greece, is about sixty paces wide, and is situated 
between the ridge of Mount (£ta and the Malian gulf, at the iunction of the three 
countries, Locris, Phocis, and Thessaly. Here Leonidas, with a handful of men, 
bravely resisted the countless myriads of Persia, and died rather than violate the 
Spartan law, which forbade flight to the citizens. In the same place Antiochus, king 
ot Syria, was defeated by the consul Acihus. 

Daring the itnig^Mof the nodera Greek revDlDtkm (cfL P. IV. § H. », two lignl trininplu wen obteinad bytheOieeke over 
their Tnrkiih oppraMon on the Hune impirins fpot^A piu oTUm pMi, llhMtntii« the eoatert between Leooidae and tlie Peniein^ 
h sivea in Barthtbmfa AnOmit, dIM P. V. § IS& i. 

$ 97. Phocis extended between the two parts of Locris, from the Corinthian 
gulf to the borders of Thessaly. 

The capital was ElateOf on the river Cephissus, the capture of which by Philip first 
awakened the attention of the Greeks to the dangerous ambition of the Macedonian 
monarch. West of Elatea was Delphiy on mount Parnassus, celebrated for the oracle 
of Apollo (P. III. ^ 72), and for the annual meetings of the Amphictyonic council 
(P. III. $ 105) held in the temple. It is now a mean village called Castri. Parnas- 
sus (Haliocoro) had two summits, one sacred to Apollo, and one to Bacchus; the 
town stood at the foot of the mountain, and the temple was built on a neighboring 
eminences, close to the fountain Castalia, Near the town, the Pythian games were 
celebrated, in memory of Apollo's victory over the serpent Python. — Cirrha, on the 
small river Plistus, falling into the Corinttiian gulf, was esteemed the port of Delphi ; 
near this was Crissay from which an inlet of the Corinthian gulf, and sometimes the 
whole gulf, was called Crissaeus ; and Anticyra, celebrated for the production of hel- 
lebore. — The principal river of Phocis was the Cephissus^ which is sometimes con- 
founded with a river of the same name in Attica. 

• ATtoworBelphlaad flie balgbte of PenuMiee If picwntad «b page xIL oT thla Xaaeel. ei |iT« try JImmv«, in BerthakaiT^ Ab^ 
ebanie.— A plan of Delphi, irlth explaaatkna. la finmd la DUam't Pindar, toL IL p. fllS, aa eltad P. V. i flO. i. 

( 96. At the time ot the Pereian invasion, the Pbociani ■trenuonsly exerted themselves for the 
common liberties of Greece ; in revenfre, Xerxes despatched a large army to lay waste the 
country and plunder the temple of Delphi. The greater part of the men were destroyed by 
earthquakes and lightning; the inhabitants, encouraged by these appearances of a divine assist- 
ance, rose en nuuse^ and completely destroyed the remainder. About 280 B. O., a large body 

of Gauls, under the command of Brennus, invaded their country, and were defeated under cir- 
cumstances similar to the defeat of Xerxes. 

$ 99. BcBOtia occupied the north-east of Gnecia Propria, on the shores of the 
Euripust a narrow strait between the island of Euboea and the continent. 

The capital was Thebes^ built by Cadmus, the Phcenician, who first introduced lei« 
ters into Greece (cf. P. IV. ^ 45). The city stood on the river Ismenusj and was 
ornamented with seven gates, whence it is called Heptapvlos. It was the birthplace 
of the demi-gods Hercules and Bacchus, of the poetTinaar, and of those illustrious 
warriors and statesmen, Pelopidas and Epaminondas. The citadel was, from its founder, 
called Cadmea. — South of this was Platcsa, where the Persian army were totally 
destroyed by the united valor of the Athenians, Spartans, and Plateans : it was after- 
wards destroyed by the Spartans in the Peloponnesian war. We mention also Leuc- 
tra, near lake Copais, where the Spartans were defeated by Epaminondas ; Coronea^ 
near mount Helicon; Charoneot where PhiUp, having defeated the Athenians and 
Thebans, became absolute master of Greece; Lebadea, remarkable for the temple 
of Trophonitls ; and Orchomenust near which was the Acidalian fountain, sacred to 
Venus. — Near the Corinthian gulf was ThevpuBy sacred to the Muses, having a por* 
named Creusa ; and Asera, the birthplace of the poet Hesiod.^-On the Euripus were 
AuliSf the rendezvous of the Grecian fleet in the Trojan expedition, and the scene of 
Iphigenia*s sacrifice ; Tana^ra, where the celebrated poetess Corinna was bom ; and 
Deliumj a village Which denved its name from the temple of Apollo, built in imitation 
of that at Delos, and was the place where Socrates, in the Peloponnesian war, saved 
the life of his pupil Alcibiades. 

^ 100. The chief mountains of BcBOtia were Helicon, with the fountains Aganippe 
and Hippocrene, sacred to the Muses ; Pimpla, on the borders of Phocis, dedicated 
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to the same divinitieB , DtVce, near Thebes ; and Citharon, on the borders of Mega- 
ris, sacred to Bacchus. 

The people of Bosotia were usually described as naturally stupid, but with apparently little 
Justice; for it gave birth to many men of superior talents, and the barbarous custom of ex- 
posing children, common in the rest of Greece, was here totally prohibited. They have been 
accused of nourishing a deadly hatred for triflin|( causes. In the heroic ages, Thebes seems to 
have been one of the most powerful of the Grecian states, but its history is so involved, that the 
discovery of the truth is very difficult. It certainly declined in after times ; probably the misfor- 
tunes and civil discords of the posterity of Cadmus bad wealtened the power and destroyed the 
spirit of the people. 

^ 101. Megaris was a small territory, said not to be more than eight miles square, 
south of mount Cithseron, near the isthmus of Corinth. Its chief city was Megara, 
situated midway between Corinth and Athens, built on two cliffs not far from the 
Sinus Saronicua; its port was Nisaa^ taken and destroyed by Pericles. The only 
other place of note was Crommyon, near the Scironian rocks : these were said to be 
very dangerous, and to have derived their name from Sciron, a notorious pirate and 
robber. 

^ 102. The remaining province of Hellas was Attica, east of Megaris, and south 
of Cithseron. The district so named was of a triangular shape, not 30 miles wide at 
its base on the north, and tapering until it terminates in the point called Sunium, pro- 
jecting into the Myrtoum Mare^ east of the SinuB Saronicus (gulf of Engia). It was 
also called Acte (AKvh) from its maritime situation. The capital was Athens, a more 
tiiU description of which we shall give below. 

% 103. About ten miles north of Athens is Marathon, where the first Persian in- 
vaders, under the command of Datis and Artaphernes, were completely routed by 
the Athenians, commanded by Miltiades. North of this was the village Rhamnus, 
where a statue, formed of the marble that the Persians had brought to raise a trophy 
of their anticipated victory, was erected to the goddess Nemesis : a Uttle to the east 
was Pkyle, a strong fort, which was occupied by Thrasybulus, in his expedition 
against the thirty tyrants. On the Euripus was Delphinum, and Oropus, where there 
was a celebrated temple of Amphiaraus. Nearer to Athens, on the north side, was 
AcharmBt where the Lacedemonians encamped when they invaded Attica ; and Z?e- 
celia^ which they fortified by the advice of Alcibiades. — East of Athens was Brauron, 
where the statue of Diana, brought from Taurus by Orestes, was preserved until 
taken away by Xerxes ; and Sunium^ a town and promontory at the south-eastern 
extremity of Attica, celebrated for a splendid temple of Minerva (from the ruins of 
which it is now called Cape Colonna), and is in moaern times remarkable as the scene 
of the shipwreck beautitully described by Falconer. — West of Athens was Eleusis, 
where the Eleusinian mysteries in honor of Ceres were celebrated. There are two 
remarkable temples at Eleusis ; that of Ceres and that of Triptolemus. 

^ 104. Topography of Athens. The city of Athens was founded by Cecrops, an 
Egyptian, who led thither a colony from the banks of the Nile. At first it was called 
Cecropia, from the name of its founder ; and afterwards 'A^ffvai, Athens, in honor 
of the goddess Minerva (whom the Greeks called 'Ad^vif), because she was the pro- 
tectress of the city. In its most flourishing state, it was one of the largest and most 
beautiful cities of Greece, and is said by Aristides to have been a day's journey in 
goine around it ; according to other and more exact computations, it was about one 
hundred and seventy-eight stadia, or rather more than twenty-two Roman miles ; and 
Dion Chrysostom reckons it to have been two hundred stadia, about twenty-five Ro- 
man miles in circumference. — Col. Leake considers the ancient city to have been much 
larger than the modern, and estimates the circumference as not less than 19 miles at 
least, reckoning the sinuosities of the coasts and walls.-^The number of gates is not 
known ; thirteen are named by Robinson ; the largest was called ^tttvXov, and was near 
the Ceramicus ; the 'I^pft was that leadmg to Eleusis. 

For a plan of Atbeot, tee oar Plate I., bjr which the reader nay lean the aitaation of the prindiMl parti and bnildiois.— The 
deaeriptioo here giTen, b drawn ebiefly from BaitinKnH Arcbaologia Grcca. 

^ 105. Athens lies in a valley, extending fit>m moimt Pentelieus on the east to the 
Sinus Saronicus on the west, between mount Fames on the north, and Hymettus on 
the south. In the plain of this beautiful valley thus surrounded by natural ramparts, we 
behold the very singular geological feature of six insular mountain rocks standing in regu- 
lar succession, and gradually diminishing as you descend fix>m PenteUcuswestwarato 
the sea. The one nearest the sea is called the hill of Mus^bus. On the next is the Acro- 
polis of Athens. The one next to this on the east is Mt, Anchesmus, on the summit 
of which was a temple and statue in honor of Jupiter; from this eminence an observer 
could survey the whele of Athens and its environs. — Two streams fiimished their 
waters to the city. One was the Ilissus, which flowed to the east and south of the 
city, and which is supposed, from the appearance of its channel and from the allusions 
of the poets, to have been anciently much larger than it has been seen in modern 

times. The other, Cephissus, was still smaller and ran on the other side. Athens 

mav be described m two parts ; the Cecropia, built by Cecrops on the summit of the 
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hill termed Acropolis (dxpAmhs), and called the upper city, ^ Sy*a irdX<f ; and the part 
built afterward, ^ xdrta irtfXi; , or the lower city. 

The bfll or Acropolb, M dktiaividMd flrom fha loivar put, ii dbUaetly km tafhertiwqf Jtt«Mglv«Bln ovFlato IZa,« 
page 80; which b tataa tnm /. C. Hobkimtft Jowaajr fhR»(fa Albuto and othar prorlBCfli of Turkey, Jta. Lond. ISIS. 

2 Toh. 4.— The Oraeiaa nelhod of (hw mimiirHi^ ■■ Aeropotw with tbdr Iowm, k abo illuitntad I9 r or Ptaic IT. cC. § 80. 

^ 106. The citadel, or upper cUy^ was sixty stadia in circumference, and was fenced 
with wooden pales, or, as some say, was surrounded with olive*trees. It was fortified 
on the south side by a strone wall, which was built by Cimon, the son of Miltiudes, 
from the spoils taken in the rersian war, and which was called Ktiuawtop tsTxos. The 
north wall was built many ages before by Agrolas, or according to some, by Euryalus 
and Hyperbius, two brothers, who first taught the Athenians the art of building houses. 
This wall was denominated Ut^aayiKdv or n«Xapy««rdi', from the Pelas^, the name of 
its founders. This wall was beautified with nine gates, from which it is sometimes 
called 'EyycdirvXoy; but thouffh there were several lesser gates, there was one grand en- 
trance into the citadel, the ri5>o»»Xaia, to which the Athenians ascended by steps covered 
with white marble, and which was built by Pencles at great expense. Over this en- 
trance is one of those enormous slabs of marble called *' marble beams'' by Wheeler, 
and to which Pausanias particularly alluded when, in describing the Propylaea, he 
says that, even in his time, nothing surpassing the beauty of the workmanship or the 
magnitude of the stones used in the building had ever been seen. 

The inside of the citadel was ornamented with innumerable edifices, statues, and 
monuments, on which the ancient stories were fully described. The noble statues of 
Pericles, Phormio, Iphicrates, Timotheua, and other Athenian generals, were here 
intermingled with those of the gods. 

Here was the temple of Minerva, called N6rq or Victory , constructed of white mar- 
ble, and placed on the riffht of the entrance into the citadel. 

^ 107. About the middle of the citadel was the stateljr t^^mple of Minerva, called 
Parthenon, because tjjiat goddess preserved her virginity inviolate, or because it was 
dedicated by the daughters of Erechtheus, who were jmrticularly called itap^ivot, vir- 

fins. It was also denominated 'E«artf^ircJoi', because it was one hundred feet square, 
t was burnt by the Persians, but restored hy Pericles, who enlarged it fifty feet on 
each side. It was of the Doric order, and built of that beautiful white marble found 
in the quarries of Pentelicus, a mountain of Attica. Within this temple was the statue 
of Minerva, so celebrated for its size, the richness of its materials, and the exquisite 
beauty of the workmanship. The figure, the work of Phidias, was twenty-six cubits 
high. This temple still remains a noble monument of antiquity, being 229 feet in 
length, 101 in breadth, and 69 in height. 

ATiawortbeFai1beMiiibgiraniaoQrFliit0XXI.flc.I.c£P.m.§9& OBawbu4«liartikanfroiBitbjLordElgin,cC. P.IV 
{190. OnUiewofksorPhidba,cl.P.IV.il79. 

Here also was the temple of Neptune, sumamed ErecfdheuB. This was a double 
building, and, besides other curiosities, contained the salt spring called 'Ep«x^«f«. which 
was feigned to have sprung out of the earth from a stroke of Neptune's trident, when 
he contended with Mmerva for the possession of the country. This part of the temple 
was consecrated to Neptune. The other part belonged to Minerva, sumamed IIoAias, 
the protectress of the city, and IXav^poffoj, from one of the daughters of Cecrops of that 
name. Here, so late as the second century of the Christian aera, was the sacred olive- 
tree, which was said to have been produced by Minerva, and to have been as old as 
the foundation of the citadel. Here also was the image of the goddess, which was said 
to have fallen from heaven in the reign of Erichthonius, and which was guarded by 
dragons, called itKovpoX 84>etSf and had a lamp always burning with oil, and an owl be- 
fore it. The whole structure was called 'Epix^etov. Both these buildings still remain. 
The smaller edifice, which is an entrance to the other, is 29 feet in length, and 21 feet 

3 inches in breadth. The larger is 63^ feet in length, and 36 feet in breiuith. The roof 
is supi)orted by channeled Ionic pillars. See Plate IV a. 

Behind the temple of Minerva stood the public treasury, which from its situation was 
called 'Oina^6Soi»oi, and in which, besides other public money, a thousand talents were 
deposited for any very great exigency of the state. 

In the citadel were also several other edifices, as the chapel of Jupiter ^(>yrhp, and of 
Minerva 2c5r««pa; the temple of Agraulos, the daughter of^ Cecrops, or rather of Mi 
nerva, who was worshiped under that name, in the front and steep side of the rock ; 
and the temple of Venus, *IinroHrsia, consecrated by Phsedra, when in love with Hyp- 
polytus. 

^ 108. The lower city, which contained all the buildings that surrounded the citadel, 
with Munychia, Phalerum, and Pineus, was encompassed with walls of unequal 
strength, built at different times and by diflTerent persons. The principal parts of the 
walls were the M«pa Trtx»»» which joined the harbor of Pineus to the city, and which 
being about five miles in length, were sometimes called Macpi vKiXri, long legs, an<^ 
Iracnia longa, long arms. They consisted of two sides. The wall on the north side 
was built bv Pericles at great expense, and continued forty stadia. That on the sout;? 

c3 
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(ride was called Ndnor wxoj, or »«p4 iiiv9v rt(xrif to distinguish it from the wuth wail 
of the citadel, and sometimes rsTxos ^aAqpiirdv, because it included the port of Phalerum. 
It was built by Themistocles, of huge square stones, not cemented together with mor- 
tar, but fastened on the outside by iron and leaden cramps. I'he height of it was Ibrty 
cubits, but Themistocles wished to raise it to eighty cubits. Its length was thirty-five 
stadia. Upon both of the walls was erected a great number of turrets, which, after 
the Athenians became so numerous that the dty could not contain them, were con- 
verted into dwelling-houses. The Moi>W>x«»»'» or wall that encompassed the Munychia, 
and joined it to the Pineus, contained sixty stadia; and the exterior wall on the other 
side was forty-three stadia in length ; and hence it appears, as has been before ob- 
served, that the whole circumference of Athens was 178 stadia, or rather more than 22 
Roman miles. 

^109. Of the buildings of the lower citv, the principal and most remarkable were 
the following.— nofiwror was a stately edince, in which were kept the sacred utensils 
used at festivals, and in which were prepared all things necessary for solemn proces- 
sions.— The temple of Fitfeon, or of Vukan and Minerva, situated not far from the 
Ceramicus withui the city, was a public prison. — Near to this building was the temple 
of the Heavenly Venus ; for the Athenians had two deities of the name of Venus, of 
which one was designated O^pavia^ and the other UavSmioti the former presided over 
chaste and pure love ; the latter was the patroness of lust and debauchery. — 'Avdxcioy 
was a temple of Castor and Pollux^ who were called ^vaitti. In this place slaves were 
exposed to sale. 

The temple of Theseus was erected by Cimon in the middle of the city, near the 
^ace where the youths employed themselves in wrestling and other bodily exercises. 
This temple was a sanctuary tor slaves, and for all persons of low condition that fled 
from the persecution of men in power, in commemoration of Theseus, who, wheiL 
alive, was the guardian and protector of the distressed. 

Speaking of the temple of Theseus, Dr. Clarke observes, that this beautifhl Doric temple more 
resembling, in the style of its architecture, the temples of Paestum than of Minerva in the Acro- 
polis, and the most entire of any of the remaining structures of ancient Greece, were it not for 
the damage which the sculptures have sustained, may be considered as still perfect. The entire 
edifice is of Pentelican marble ; it stands east and west, the principal front facing the east ; and 
it has a portico of six columns in each front, and on each side a range of eleven columns, ex- 
clusive of the columns on the angles. 

A Tieir of thtt temple h girai in FUte XXI. fig. S. ' 

$ 110. '0\'6nmov^ or 'OXv/iweror, was a temple of Ionic architecture, erected in honor of 
Jujnter the Olvmpian, and was the most magnificent structure in Athens. The area, or 
peribolus, within which it stood, was four stadia in circumference. It was con- 
structed with double rows of columns, 10 feet in front, and 21 in flank, amounting in 
all to 124 ; the extent of the front bein^ 171 feet, and the length of the flank more 
than 400. These pillars are the majesuc ruin of this sumptuous and stately temple. 
The foundation of this edifice was laid by Fisistratus, whose sons continued the work ; 
but it was not completely finished till the time of Adrian, 700 years after the structure 
had been commenced. 

The temple oi Apollo and Pan stood on the north side at the bottom of the citadel, 
in a cave or grotto, which was called Maupaf rirpait or K««pojric« wfrpai.— The temple 
oiDianOy surnamed Avff/^6>»o$, because in it women, after the birth of their first child, 
dedicated their girdles to that goddess. 

TLa»^to¥ was a temple consecrated to all the gods, who, as they were united in one 
edifice, were honored with one common festival, which was called Ocoffvta. This was 
also a very magnificent structure, and was supported by 120 pillars of marble. On 
the outside were curiously engraved the deeds and story of all the gods ; and on one 
great gate two horses were carved by Praxiteles. 

The temple of the Eight Winds was a tower of eight squares, of marble, on every 
side of which was carved the figure of a wind, according to the quarter whence it 
blew. 

The ipodal of ihh bmildins wu famished bf Andronicaa Cyrrbiatci, who placed upon the top of the tower a inaU pynmid of 
■nrble, vpon the mniuit of which be eracted e bruen triton, holding in his right hand a switch or wand. The triton wu lo placed 
tint he tamed roand with the wind, and pointed with the wand to the wind which blew.— -A view of thia atnictare is given in our 
riate XXL flf . 2. 

^111. Sroal, porticos, were very numerous at Athens; but the most remarkablo 
was that called nciffiayarnos, and afterwards IloiirfXii, from its containing a variety 
of curious pictures, drawn by those great masters, Polygnotus, Mycon, ana Panaenus, 
the brother of Phidias. At the gate of the IloiiffXij was the statue of Solon.— To the 
north of the Acropolis, not far from the temple of Theseus, are the ruins of a struc- 
ture once evidently very splendid, supposed by Stuart to be the ruins of this celebrated 
Stoa or Porch. Some travelers have mistaken them for the remains of the temple of 
Jupiter Olympius already described, which was in the southern part of the city, near 
the fountain Catirrhoe. 

Movo'ciov was a fort near the citadel, which received its name fi-om the poet Musffius 
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the scholar of Orpheus, who used to repeat his verses in this place, where he was also 
buried. — 'SUfTov was a music theatre, built by Pericles. The inside of this building 
was filled with seats and ranges of pillars ; and the outside roof or covering was gra- 
dually bent downwards. The roof,' which was constructed of the masts and yards of 
the vessels taken from the Persians, and in its form resembled the tent of Xerxes, 
was supported by columns of stone or marble. It was burnt by Sylla at the siege of 
Athens, but afterwards rebuilt. This Odeum was situated on the south-east angle 
of the citadel. The Odeum of Herodes Atticus has sometimes been confounded with 
that of Pericles, but the Odeum of Herodes was situated at the south-west angle of 
the citadel. This last was built by Herodes in memory of his wife, and was con- 
sidered as far surpassing^, in magmtude and in the costUness of its materials, every 
other edifice of the kind m all Greece. The roof of this building was of cedar. 

The Ceramicua (Kcpa/icu-do received its denomination from Ceramus, the son of 
Bacchus and Ariadne ; or more properly dw6 riis xtpaiisUris rixvnsi from the potter's 
art, which was invented here by Coraebus. This extensive space was divided into 
two parts, one of which was situated within the city, and contained a great number 
of temples, theatres, porticos, &c. : the other was in the suburbs, was a public bury- 
ing place, and contained the Academy, and several other build]iigs.-^The Lyceum 
and the Cynosarges were also in the suburbs on the north-east. 

BapecHoc the Aoulcny aod oUmt GTiuBuia at Athene m P. IV. {§ H 74. 

^ 112. *A.yopatt forums, were very numerous; but the most remarkable were the 
old and the new forum. The new forum was in a place called 'Eptrpfa, which it is 
probable was near to the nortico of Zeno. The old torum was situated in the Cera- 
micus within the dty, ana was called 'Apxafo dyoph. It was extremely spacious, and 
was decorated with buildings dedicated to the worship of the gods, or to the service 
of the state ; with others which sometimes afforded an asylum to the wretched, but 
which were often a shelter for the wicked ; and vnth statues decreed to kings and in- 
dividuals, who had merited well of the republic. In it were held the pubic assem- 
bUes of the people ; but every trade had a different place assigned as a market, and 
the forum was divided into different parts, according to the wares exposed for sale. 
Thus K.-6k\o5 denotes the place where slaves were sold; 'AMtrfiiraXii dyoph^ the bakers* 
market; lx^v6rr(o\is dyophj the fish-monger's market; FwaiKda dyopa, the market for wo- 
men's apparel. The time when goods were exposed to sale was called irX4^o«aa dyoph^ full 
market, from the great number of persons assembled ; and different hours of the day 
seem to have been appointed for the sale of different commodities. To this place the 
inhabitants resorted every day. The Scythians, kept in pay by the republic to main- 
tain order, were encamped in the middle of the forum. Collectors also attended to 
receive the duties imposed on every thing that was sold, and magistrates to superin- 
tend what passed. 

BovXcvr^pia were public halls, in which each company of tradesmen met, and deli- 
berated on matters relating to their trades. At Athens trade was very much encou- 
raged ; and if any one reproached another, even the lowest citizen, with Uving by the 
profit of his traffic, he was hable to an action of slander. 

$113. Aqueducts were not common at Athens before the time of the Romans ; al- 
though one is said to have been built by Pisistratus. The want of them was suppUed 
by wells i^ppUra), some of which were dug by private persons, and others at the pub- 
lic expense ; but as good water at Athens was extremely scarce, frequent quarrels 
arose among the citizens. Adrian laid the foundation of a stately aqueduct, which 
was finishea by his successor Antoninus, and which was supported by Ionic pillars. 

The stadium was an oblong area, semicircular at one end, designed originally for 
the foot-race, but used for other j^ames and exercises ; and for the accommodation oi 
spectators, who resorted thither m great numbers, it was built with steps above each 
other, in order that the higher ranks might look over the heads of those placed below 
them. The most remarkable at Athens, and indeed in all Greece, was the stadium 
(XraSiov ndva0tivaXKdv)i erected near the river Ilissus by Lycurgus, and afterwards en- 
larged by Herodes Atticus, one of the richest of the Athenians. It was built of Pen 
telle marble, with such magnificence that Pausanias did not expect to be credited, 
even in his brief description of this work, and says that it was a wonder to be taken 
for a mountain of white marble upon the banks of the Ilissus. It was about 125 geo- 
metrical paces in length, and 26 or 27 in breadth, and was therefore called a stadium, 
a measure in ordinary use among the Greeks, being the eighth part of a Roman mile. 

^ 114. The Areopagus was a small eminence a little to the north-west of the Acro- 
polis. On this, the court or senate of the Areopagus usually held its meetings. (Cf. 
1*. III. ^ 108). A space was leveled for the purpose on the summit of the rock ; and 
the steps which conducted to it, were cut out of the natural solid stone. There was 
originally neither enclosure nor roof; but merely an altar to Minerva, and two stone 
seats for the accuser and defendant. The court was occasionally protected by 
temporary erection. — The Pnyxy Ili^f, was another eminence, opposite the Areo- 
agus, not far from the citadel, celebrated as the place where the Athenians 
o.d their assemblies. Almost the whole of the structure, as appears from a 
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reoent reiDOTal of the earth in this place, was an excavation of the rock. The 0Hna, 
on which the orators stood to address the people, was carved from the stone, and yet 
remains. Before this was a semicircular area, of which the part most distant from 
the orator's stone consists of masonry. In the perpendicular surface of the rock, 
facing this area, are niches for votive tablets. North-east from the Acropolis, on the 
street of the tripods (cf. ^ 115), was the Ilpvrowlov, where was a public hall, and where 
the laws of Solon were deposited. Near it was the BovXeTov or senate- house. 

$115. Athens had theatres besides those termed Odea. One of the most celebrated 
was the theatre of Bacchus, capable of accommodating 30,000 spectators. (Cf. P. IV. 
^ 235.) This contained statues of many of the tragic and comic writers, and was the 
place where the dramatic contests were decided : it was near the AcropoUs, at its 
south-east angle. Nothing of it is now seen except the circular sweep scooped in 
the rock for the seats. Above it, m the rock of the Acropolis, still appears a cavern 
or grotto, formerly termed the Cave of Bacchus, but now converted mto a sort of 
chapel. — Close by this cavern stands a building, called the Choragic monument of 
Thrasyllus ; having on its front three inscriptions recording dramatic victories obtained 
in the theatre. Over this building, and higher up the rock, are the two Columns of 
the tripodSf or Choragic pillars. There were several other edifices in Athens, erected 
for the same purpose ; one, exquisitely wrought, is near the eastern end of the Acro- 
polis, commonly called the Lantern cf DemostheneSj but proved by its inscription to 
be a choragic monument erected by Lysicratea. This edifice stood in the. street of the 
tripods, so called from the circumstance that in it were erected (on choragic monu- 
ments or pillars, or otherwise located) numerous tripods, which had been obtained as 
prizes in the musical or theatrical contests. 

Rrapecting the dnmatic and matical contests above alluded to, we P. IV. § 66.— A view of the Monument 3f Thnajrllos ii fiven 
m Plate XUX. fig. C ; and of that of Lysicrataa, in the same Plate, fig. A ; the deaipiatioa Larittm of DemoHhetmt ia a«id to have 
been applied by the modern Greeks, under the groundless supposition that it was the study of that iUuatrioas ontor. 

^ 116. Athens had three harbors for ships: — 1. Ustpau^i, PircBus, which belonged 
to the tribe of Hippothoontis, and was about 35 or 40 stadia distant from the city, 
before the building of the naKpa rsixn or long walls. After that time, the Athenians, 
by the direction of Themistocles, rendered this their principal harbor. It contained 
three Spuoi or docks. In this harbor were five porticoes, which being joined together 
formed a very large one, called on that account Moucpa vroa. The rirsBus also con- 
tained two forums. Here the productions of all countries were accumulated ; and 
this was the market not of Athens only, but of all Greece. In this harbor three hun- 
dred gallies have sometimes been collected at once ; and it was sufficiently capacious 
to contain four hundred. The advantages of this place were first observed by The- 
mistocles when he devised the plan of giving a navy to Athens. Markets and maga- 
zines were presently erected, and an arsenal capable of furnishing every thing neces- 
sary for the equipment of a great number of vessels. — 2. Movwxia, Munychia, which 
was a promontory not far distant from Piraeus, and extended not unlike a peninsula, 
and was well fortified both by nature and art. It received its name from a person 
called Munychus, who dedicated in this place a temple to Diana, surnamed Movpvxi*' 
— 3. i*a\rip6v, Phalerumj which belonged to the tribe Antiochis, and was distant from 
the city 35 stadia, or as some say, only 20 stadia. This was the most ancient of the 
three harbors ; and from it Theseus is said to have sailed for Crete, and Mnestheus 
for Troy. 

Fnr further details respecting the interesting objects in this renowned city, we refer to the works cited P. IV. § 243. 1. ; P. V 
1 7 (b).— We may add Waddir^on^i Visit to Greece.— JTugAer, Travels in Greece, ftc. Lond. 1820. 8 vols. 4.— JTrufs, Hellas, ode* 
Daratellung des alien Griecfaenlandes, ftc Leipz. 1825. 3 vols. 8. In this work may be foand an account of Lord Elgin^ pro 
ceedings (cf. P. IV. § 190. 4) ; also of the various modem works illustrating the remains of Grecian art in general.— Cf. Stuarts 
Diet, of Architect under Athenian jSnAiteetunf cf. also Chatiaubricmdt Travels, in Introduetim.—B. D. Clarke, Travels in 
various countries, fcc. Part II. sect. i.—JBartfulemy't ilnacharsis, ch. zil., a beautiful description.— FP^ M. LeaJie, Topography ot 
Athens. Lond. 1821. with an Atl. fol. Cf. Trantadunu of the Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom, vol. iii. p. 183. 
•^Wordsworth, Athens and Attica.— IZienOcbr, Topograpbie von Atben (a German translation of Leake). Halle, 1829; with 
notes of Mailer and Meier.— C. 0. MuUer, De Munimentis Athenarum, ftc. Gdtt. 1837. 4. with plates.— £. Bergmann, Die 
AlierhQmer vmi Athen, nach Stuart und Reoat, ftc Weimar, 1838. 80 plates.— J7M'« Flan des Atben.— iVucA ^ Qruber, £ncy* 
clopadie, under Attiha (written by JIAUIer).— There is a glance at some of the most interesting objects, in W. CoUon^ Visit to Con> 
stantinople and Athens. N. York, 183& 12. eh. 18, 18. 

$ 117. (4.) The Peloponnesus, the fourth division of Graecia (^ 76), remains to be 
noticed. In looking at the physical features of this peninsula, we perceive in the 
interior a circular chain of mountains, almost surrounding an included tract of country 
which was called Arcadia. From this circle of elevated summits, various branches 
are sent off towards the sea ; and we find a line running out to each of the principai 
promontories ; to Rhium Prom, at the entrance of the Sinus Corinthiacus ; to Chelofii- 
tcs Prom, on the western side of the peninsula; to Acritas Prom. West of the Smua 
Messeniacus ; to T<rnarum, to Malea, and to ScyllcBum, the other points, which occur 
in passing round the peninsula to the east. — Between these several mountains were 
.fruitful valleys, watered by numerous streams descending from the m'^untains in 
every direction. 
6 
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^ 118. This country was originally called Argia and Pelasgia, but afier the con- 
quests of Pelops was called the island of Pelopsy niX©»o$ vfioot ; it was also called 
Apia. Its present name, Morea, is said to be drawn from its resemblance to a mul- 
berry-leaf in shape, or from the number of mulberry trees that it produces. — ^It may 
be considered in six divisions : Achaia, Argolis, Elis, Arcadia, Messenia, and Laco- 
nia. Sicyonia and Corinthia are sometimes added to these ; but they may be included 
under Achaia. 

^119. Achaia, in the extent we have just given to it, includes the whole north 
coast of Peloponnesus, and the isthmus of Connth, by which it is joined to Hellas. 
Exclusive of Sicyonia and Corinthia, it comprised twelve towns, each independent, 
and possessed of its own little territory, which were from a very early time united 
in a sort of confederacy called the Achaean league ; they were Dyme, Olenus, Pharae, 
Tritaea, Patrcs (now Patras), Rhype, JEgium the place where the deputies of the 
league met, Helice, Bura, ifege, Mgina^ and Pellene. In the resistance to the Ro- 
mans made by the Achaean league in the later ages, the cities of Sicyon and especially 
Corinth took part. 

It wag from the opposition made in Actiaia, ttiat ttie Romans, wlien Mummias reduced Greece 
to a subject province by the capture or Corinth, B. C. 146, applied the name Achaia to the whole 
country. Cf. $ 213. 1. 6. 

^ 120. Sicyon was the most ancient city of Greece, said to have been founded 
B. C. 2089. — But Corinth has obtained greater notoriety: it was on the isthmus, at 
nearly an equal distance from the Saronic and Corinthian galfs. It was once called 
Ephyra. Its citadel was on a hill called Acro-Corinthus. It had two ports ; LecJncB' 
UMj on the Sinus CorinthiacuSj and Cenchrece, on the Sinus Saronicus. Although 
destroyed by Muromius, it afterwards recovered its splendor, being rebuilt by Julius 
Caesar, and became more famous than before for its luxury and licentiousness. 

The isthmus of Corinth was an important pass. Several attempts have been made, at diflbro 
ent periods, to Join these two seas by a canal, and from the failure of them all, " to cut through 
the Corinthian isthmus" has become a proverbial expression for aiming at impossibilities. Here 
the Isthmian games, in honor of Neptune, were triennially celebrated : and here a stand has 
frequently been made against foreign invaders, the narrowness of the isthmus easily admitting 
of regular fortification. 

^121'. Argolis occupied the north-eastern extremity of the Peloponnesus. Its 
chief' town was Argos^ on the river Inachus, more celebrated in the heroic than the 
historic ages of Greece. When Perseus had accidentally slain his grandfather Acri- 
sius, he transferred the seat of government to MycentB ; this latter city retained its 
power to the end of the Trojan war ; but after the ^eath of Agamemnon, the Argives, 
through motives of jealousy, besieged, captured, and leveled it with the ground.— 
North of Argos was Nemea, where Hercules slew the Nemean lion, and instituted the 
Nemean games in memory of his victory ; and Tirynthus^ a favorite residence of 
Hercules, whence he is frequently called the Tirynthian hero. — On the Sinus Argo- 
licus (Gulf di Napoli) were, Nauplia (Napoli di Romania), in ancient and modern 
times the principal port in these countries ; Epidaurus, remarkable for a celebrated 
temple of ^sculapius (P. II. $ 84) ; and Traezene, whither the aged inhabitants of 
Athens retired when their city was burned by Xerxes. 

$ 122. Elis was a small province south of Achaia, on the coast of the Ionian sea. 

Its chief town was Elis, the residence of king Salmoneus, who is said to have pro- 
voked the indignation of Jupiter, by his attempts to imitate thunder and lightning ; it 
was on the Peneus (Belvidere or Igliaco), a principal river of the province. Pisa, de- 
stroyed at a very remote period, was on the Alpheus (Rouphia or Rufeas), a larger rivei 
flowing from Arcadia. Not far from Pisa was Olympia, the place near which the Olym- 
pic games were celebrated. 

Olympia was the name not of a city, but of the sacred site near which the |;ame8 were per- 
formed. Here was the grove ^Itis, with splendid monuments scattered in it ; the temple of 
Olympian Jupiter, with its celebrated statue (cf. P. II. $ 34); the Cronium or Hill of Saturn ; 
also a famous hippodrome and stadium. 

Barthefemif, cb. zzxviti. u cited P. V. § 153. 2.—Choi»eul-Qouffier, Sur I'Hippodroine iKAjmp]*, In the Mem. Aead. Inter, vol. 
zlix. p. 122.>-I>uMn'« PiDdar, vol. ii. p. 630, when n a plan with explanations.— Pou^umUe, Voyage de la Grtee, vol. t. p. 401. 
—J. S. Stanhopt, Olympia, ftc u cited P. IV. § 243. 1. 

$ 123. Arcadia occupied the centre of the Peloponnesus; and being entirely de- 
voted to agriculture was said to be sacred to Pan. — Its principal towns were TescBa, the 
(7apital ; Orchomenus, near the lake Stympkalus, wher6 Hercules destroyed the Harpies, 
on the river LadoUi which flows through Arcadia and joins the Alpheus in the eastern 
part of the province ; Mantinea, where Epaminondas fell, near the ruins of which is 
Tripolitza, the metropolis of the Morea ; Megalopolis , near the Helissus, a tributary to 
the Alpheus, built by Epaminondas to repress the incursions of the Lacedaemonians. — 
From the ruins ofPhigalia (Paulitza), in the territory of the Parrhasii, were taken the 
bas-reliefs called the Phigalian Marbles (cf. P. IV. ^ 179, ^ 183. 4). 

The mountains of Arcadia were greatly celebrated by the poets ; the principal were 
f^.yllene, the birthplace of Mercury ; Erymanthus, where Hercules slew an enormous 
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boar; JUfcBtialutt sacred to the Muses: Partheniu$, where Atalanta resided; Parrh^ 
sius and LyctBua, sacred to Jupiter and Pan. From the hill NotuxcriM flowed the cek*- 
brnted river Styx ; its waters were said to be poisonous. 

^ 124. The south-western division of the Peloponnesus was Messenia, of which 
Messene, a strongly fortified town, was the capital ; the citadel was called Ithome, and 
was supposed to be impregnable ; these were in the interior, west from the Pamisut, 
which 18 the principal river of the province, and flows from the mountains between 
Messenia and Arcadia into the Sinut Messeniacus. — The other principal towns were 
Pylosj the city of Nestor, now called Navarin; Methane, where Philip defeated the 
Athenians; and (Echalia or Erytapolist conquered by Hercules. 

The Messenians, after a desperate resistance, were subdued by the Lacedemonians, and the 
greater part compelled to leave the country. Subsequently their city lay long in ruins : but 
when Epaminondas had destroyed the supremacy of Sparta, be recalled the descendants of the 
exiles and rebuilt Messene. After his death, the Spartans again became masters of the country, 
but did not expel the Messenians from their restored possessions. 

^ 125. The south-eastern and most important division of the Peloponnesus was 
Laconia. Its capital was Sparta, which we shall describe in the following sections. 

The other towns of note were, Amycla, on the Eurotas, the residence of Leda; 
Therapne, on the "^ame river, the birthplace of Castor and Pollux ; Gytheum, the prin- 
cipal port of Laconia ; Helos, whose inhabitants were enslaved by the Spartans ; and 
Sellaaia, where the Achaeans, by the defeat of Cleomenes, liberated the Peloponne- 
sus from the power of Lacedsmon. 

The Sinus Laconicua (Gulf of Colochina) was boimded by the capes Malea (St. 
Angelo) and T<Bnarum (Matapan). Near Taenarum was a cave represented by the 
poets as the entrance into the infernal regions ; through this Hercules is said to have 
dragged up Cerberus. 

The Peloponneslan states were first subjected by Pelops ; but about eighty years after the 
Trojan war, the Heraclids, or descendants of Hercules, returned to the Peloponnesus, and 
became masters of the different kingdoms. This event, which forms a remarkable epoch in 
Grecian history, took place 1104 B. C. 

^ 126. Toj)o^raphy of Sparta. The city of Lacedasmon, which was anciently called 
Sparta, is saiato nave been built by king Lacedsmon, who gave it the latter denomi- 
nation from his wife Sparta, though he designated the country and the inhabitants 
from his own name ; but some think that this city received the appellation of Sparta 
from the Sparti, who came with Cadmus into Laconia. It was situated at the foot 
Of mount Taygetus J on the west side of the river Eurotas, which runs into the Laconic 
gulf. It was of a circular form, and forty-eight stadia or six miles in circumference, 
and was surrounded to a great extent with vineyards, ohve or plane trees, gardens, 
and summer-houses. 

Anciently the city was not surrounded with walls ; and its only defence was the 
valor of its inhabitants. Even in the reign of Agesilaus, and for the space of eight 
hundred years, this city was without any fortifications ; but after it fell into the hands 
of tyrants, it was surrounded with walls, which were rendered very strong. It had, 
however, some eminences upon which soldiers might be posted in case of an attack. 
The highest of these eminences served as a citadel; its summit was a spacious plain, 
on which were erected several sacred edifices. Around this hill were ranged five 
towns, which were separated from each other by intervals of different extent, and 
each of which was occupied byoneofthe tribes of Sparta. 

^ 127. The great square or forum, 'Ayopi, in which several streets terminated, was 
embellished with temples and statues. It also contained the edifices in which the 
senate, the ephori, and other bodies of magistrates assembled. Of these public edi- 
fices the most remarkable was the Portico of the Persians, which the Laceasemonians 
erected after the battle of Platsea, at the expense of the vanquished, whose spoils 
they shared. The roof of this building was supported by colossal statues of the prin- 
cipal officers in the army of Xerxes, who had been taken or killed in that battle, and 
who were habited in flowing robes. — The Scias was a building not far from the forum, 
in which assemblies of the people were commonly held. The Chorus was a part of 
the forum, where dances were performed in honor of Apollo in the Gymnopaedian 
vames. 

Upon the highest of the eminences stood a temple of Minerva, which had the privi- 
lege of asylum, as had also the grove that surrounded it, and a small house apper- 
taining to it, in which king Pausanias was left to expire with hunger. The temple 
was built with brass (XaA«to»«foO. Within the building were engraven, in bas-relief, 
the labors of Hercules, and various groups of figures. To the right of this edifice was 
a statue of Jupiter, supposed to be the most ancient statue of brass in existence; of 
the same date with the re- establishment of the Olympic games. 

The most ornamented place in Sparta, however, was the PcBcUe, which, instead of 
t«eing confined to a single gallery like that at Athens, occupied a very considerable 
extent. The Romans afterwards took away the superb paintings in fresco which had 
«*een employed to decorate the walk. — Farther advanced in the city appeared differ- 
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ent ranges of Porticost intended only for the display of different kinds of merchan 
dize. 

^ 128. Columns and statues were erected for Spartans who had been crowned at 
the Olympic games ; but never for the conquerors of the enemies of their country. 
Statues might be decreed to wrestlers ; but the esteem of the people was the only 
reward of the soldiers. It was not till forty years after the battle of Therraopylse, that 
the bones of Leonidas were conveyed to Sparta and deposited in a tomb hear the 
theatre ; and at the same time also the names of the three hundred Spartans who had 
fallen with him were first inscribed on a column.— The theatre was in the vicinity of 
the forum, and was constrncted of beautiful white marble. Not far from the tomb 
of Leonidas were those of Brasidas and Pausanias. Funeral orations and games were 
aimually given near these monuments. 

Of the edifices and monuments of Sparta it may be remarked in general, that they were not 
distinguished for architectural beauty ; and the city had nothing imposing or splendid in its ap- 
pearance. 

$ 129. On the south side of the city was the 'l^^oiponost or 0010*80 for foot and horse 
races, some vestiges of which are still visible ; and a little distance from it was the 
Platanitttasi or place of exercise for youth, shaded by beautiful plane-trees; and en- 
closed by the Eurotas on one side, by a small river which fell into it on the other, and 
by a canal which opened a communication with both on the third. The Plaianistas 
was entered by two bridges, on one of which was the statue of Hercules, or all-sub- 
duing force, and on the other that of Lycurgus, or all- regulating law. 

The place which served Sparta for a port, or harbor, was Gytheium, Tideiov, situated 
vest from the mouth of the Eurotas, and distant from Sparta 240 stadia, according to 
Strabo, and 30 [300?] according to Polybius. It was early surrounded by strong 
walla, and had an excellent harbor, in which the fleets of Sparta rode in security, and 
where they found every requisite for their maintenance and security. 

The ruins of Sparta are found, under the nauie PeU<Boehori or old town, about two miles distant 
flrom the modern town Mintrcy n^ar a spot called Magoula, "The whole site,*' says Ckateaw- 
briandt *'is uncultivated; when I beheld this desert, not a plant adorned the ruins, not a bird, 
not an insect, not a creature enlivened them, save millions of lizards, which crawled without 
noise up and down the sides of the scorching walls. A dozen half-wild horses were feeding 
here and there upon the withered grass ; a ohepherd wns cultivating a few water-melons in a 
corner of the theatre ; and at Magoula, which gives its dismal name to Lacedemon, I observed 
a small grove of cypresses.*' 

Oo the topography and ruios of SpArta, lee ChntemibriondPi Travels (p. 94, ed. N. 7. I8U).— 1« ttoi, Monnmeiw de la Oreee.— 
Sir W: GcU, ItiDeiaij of th* Morw.— £Mft«*t Tnvals id the Morea. Loud. 1830. 3 vola. S,r-Cramirt DodwOl, Su. u cited P. V. 
*7.lb). 

IT. ISLANDS BBL0N0I50 TO EUROPE. 

^ 130. It was mentioned (^ 8), that having considered the MAiNLAm) of Europe under 
three divisions, northern, middle, and soutnem, we might notice the islands together 
under a fourth. The European islands known to the ancients were in the Atlantic or 
Mediterranean ; of those in the Baltic they knew but little. We will speak first of 
those in the Atlantic. 

^ 131. Of these, B ritannia was the most important. It was scarcely known to 
exist before the days of Julius Caesar. Being peopled by successive migrations from 
Gaul, the Britons naturally aided the mother country when invaded, and thus pro- 
voked the vengeance of Rome. The south-western shores are said to have been 
visited by the rhoBnicians at a much earlier period ; and that enterprising people have 
been described as carrying on an extensive trade for tin with Cornwall and the Scilly 
isles, whieh, from their abounding in that metal, were called the Cassiterides Insula 
or Tin islands. 

$ I9i. The enumeration of the several tribes and villages being a matter rather of curiositv 
than utility, we shall only notice a few of the more remarkable. — The Cantii occupied the south 
of the island ; in their territory were Rutumoi (Richborousrh), celebrated for its oysters by Juve- 
nal ; and Pirrtus Lemanis (Lymne), where Ctesar landed, B. C. 55.— The TrinobanUs possessed the 
country north of the Cantii ; their chief town wns Lnndivum (London), the most flourishing Ro- 
man colony in Britain.— The Silnres possessed South Wales, and appear to have been a very 
fltiurishing and warlike tribe. Caractacus. one of their kings, is celebrated for having bravel} 
defended the liberties of his country ; and for a long time baffled the utmost effbrts of the Ro- 
mans: he was at length subdued by Ostorius Scapula, A. D. 51, and sent in chains to Rome- 
ro the eastern coast were the Tceni, whose queen Boadicea, having been cruelly abused by the 
Aoman deputies, took up arms to avenge her own and her country's wrongs ; at first she ob- 
tained sevRral victories over her oppressors, but was finally defeated by Suetonius Paulinus, 
A. D 61. —The north of England was possessed by the Bri^anUs^ the most powerful and ancient 
of tiie British nations ; their principal towns were Eboraeam (York), and Isurium (supposed to 
te Jildborough)^ the capital of their tribe. 

% 133. Scotland was still less known than England; five nations on the borders, 
known by the general name of MecUcB, were subdued by Agricola, and became non^- 
nally subject to the dominion of Rome. 

VVhen Britain became a Roman province, it was divided into the five following 
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PLATE V. 




1. The Rotun^la of ^alonSta^ t^e antif ni Theai»a!iinic4u It w suppoised W 
hftirft begna Cct&irfaK Tempte. By ih^ Cliiri^tiaine it wafi fjoiwertea \nio a 
cliurch ct Paul and Peter. The Turks have turned ii into a mosque ; and 
eroctfld Iha minaret ^ which appnara aita^hefl io it, ftiid in the ^lEcry of 
which Is 3een i Muezzin, whoee office Ib lo auuounee from tht; gallery Lhfi 
boiir of prayer. 



± A fouuiAla for Ibe MneHUlmaii abtutkin befompmjera. 
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provincea: Britannia prima, comprising the eastern and soathern division of the 
country; Flavin Ccstarxensis, containing the western tribes; Britannia tteeunda, 
which included all Wales; Maxima Casariensis, which contained the country 
between the former divisions and the river Tweed ; and VdUntia, occupied by the 
Meats. 

( IS4. To repel the ineurtlons of the Picts and Scots, who fVequently laid waste the Roman 
•ettlements, several vaUt were built across the Island. The first was erected by the celebrated 
Agricola, who completed the conquest of Britain. Out this being found insufficient to restrnin 
the incursions of the barbarians, the emperor Adrian erected a rampart of great strength and 
dimensions.— The wall of Adrian extended from JE^tuarium Ituria (Solway Frith), on the western 
coast, to Sefredunum (Cousin's House), a village north of Pons JElii (Newcastle-upon-Tyne), on 
the eastern coast, a distance of about 70 miles. It consisted of a double rampart and ditch, and was 
strengthened by forts erected at short intervals.— Twenty years after this, the emperor Antoni- 
nus rebuilt the wall of Agricola, which was nearly parallel to that of Adrian, and had been neg- 
lected after that was built, whence this is usually called the rampart of Antoninus. 

$ 135. But the last and greatest of these structures was the wall erected by the emperor Seve- 
rus, A. D. 200.— It was situated a few yards north of the wall of Adrian, and was one of the 
strongest fortifications of antiquity. The wall was twelve feet wide and eight feet high, built 
of stone and cement ; it was strengthened by eighteen stations or garrisons, thirty-one castles, 
and three hundred and twenty-four towers : the whole body of forces employed to garrison this 
Immense range of fortification were ten thousand men, besides six hundred mariners, appointed 
to guard the points where the ramparts communicated with the shore. 

^ 136. The islands adjoining Britain were the Orcades (Orkneys), Hdtrides (Western 
Isles), 3Iona Taciti (Anglesea) , Mo?ia CcBsaris (Man), Vectis (Isle of Wight), and Ccs- 
siterides (Scilly Isles). — Ireland was known to the ancients only by name, and was 
called lerne Juverna, or Hibernia. 

The Iridi ny that they an deaoended from a Scythian natioo, and that at an early period, pari of the conntry was eokmind by <h* 
Fbceaieiam ; ia proof of the latter, it hai been urged that the ipeeimen of the Punic language preeerved by FlautiM, are ilmoat pnn 
Irish ; and that antique swords, foond in the bogs of Ireland, have on analysis been proved to consist of materials precieely similar 
to those of the Punic swords dug up by Sir W. Hamilton in the field of Canna.— Cf. P. V. ^ SSB. 2. 

An island called T h u 1 e is frequently mentioned in the classical authors as the most 
distant known, but its situation has not been described, and therefore we cannot be 
certain what particular island was meant. Iceland, some of the Shetland isles, and 
Greenland, have been named by different modern writers (cf. ^ 3). 

^ 137. In speaking of the islands in the Mediterranean, we be^n in the western part. 
The BaleariccB, deriving their name from the skill of the inhabitants in slinging and 
archery, were on the coast of Spain. Their names were BaUaris major (Majorca); 
Balearts minor (Minorca), and Ebu8U9 (Ivica). 

Between Spain and Italy are Corsica and Sardinia, separated by the Fretum Fossa 
(Strait of Bonefacio). Corsica, called b^ the Greeks Cymos, was of little note in 
ancient times, but is celebrated for having given birth to Napoleon Bonaparte. It cori- 
tained two Roman colonies, Mariana planted by Marius, and Aleria by Sylla. North 
of Mariana was Maiinorum Oppidum (Bastia), the present capital of the island. — 
Sardinia derived its name from Sardus, an African prince, said to be a son of Her- 
cules, who at a very early period led a colony hither ; it was called by the Greeks 
Ichnusa, from its resemblance to the human foot. Neither serpents nor wolves were 
found in this island, and (as we are told) only one poisonous herb, which caused those 
who eat of it to expire in a fit of laughter, and hence the expression, a Sardonic grin. 
The chief town was Calaris (now CagUari). Both islands were long tributary to the 
Carthaginians, who were expelled by the Romans in the first Punic war. 

There were several small islands of no great importance on the coast of Italy ; the 
chief were Ilua (Elba), which is of some interest, as the spot of Napoleon's temporary 
banishment ; Prochyta ; and CapretB (Capri), infamous as the scene of the unnatural 
debaucheries of Tiberius. 

M38. Sicilia, the largest and most fertile of the Mediterranean islands, lies to the 
south of Italy, from which it is separated by the Fretum Siculum (Strait of Messina). — 
It was called Triquetra, or Trinacria, from its triangular shape, terminating in three 
promontories ; Felorus (Faro), on the north ; Fachyntt$ (Passaro), on the south ; and 
LilybcBum (Boco), on the west. 

SyracusiB (Siracusa) was the ancient ca{Htal of Sicilv, and one of the most remarka- 
ble cities of antiquity. It was founded by a Corinthian colony led by Archias, and 
arrived at such a pitch of greatness that the circuit of its walls exceeded twenty niiles.- 
It was divided into five parts, which were so laree as to be esteemed separate towns ; 
via. Ortygia, a small island, on which the GreeKS originally settled ; Acradina facit.g 
the sea ; Tycha, between that and the following division ; Neapolis, which stood ijn 
the great port; and Epipolffi. — Syracuse had two ports, the lesser formed by the island 
Ortygia, and the greater at the mouth of the river Anapus, which here flows into a 
targe bay, having tne island at its northern, and the fort o{ Plenanyrium at its southern 
extremity. The celebrated prison called LatomicB was cut out of the rock by the tyraiii 
Dionysius ; in this was a cavern' shaped like the human ear, so contrived as to transmit 
all sounds from below to a small apartment where the tyrant used to conceal iuinself 
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in order to overhear the eonvenation of his victims ; it is now a very handsome sub- 
terraneous garden. 

This city is remarkable for the defeat of the Athenlsm, in their fetal Sicilian expedition, and 
the formtdable resistance made by the infaabiianls when the town* was besieged by Marcellua. 
This siege was protracted principally by the mechanical contrivances of Archimedes. 

^ 139. Some of the other considerable towns in SiciUa were Masana; Leontiuia; 
Agrigentum, where the tyrant Phalaris resided ; LUybaum, Drepanum, Panormog (Pa- 
lermo), Hirnera ; Naulochut^ where the oxen of the sun were supposed to be i^ept ; 
Tricola, where Trypho and Athenis established the head quarters of a republic; oi 
slaves, and held out against the Roman power for several years ; Selinu$t known for 
its vigorous but unavailing resistance to tne Carthaginians. 

Ibtwctting Greek ruins have been band at SdiniM,i>giigeutain, kt.— Ou theM nim, tee JL Boon, aaaiical Tour, toI. li. p. 78 m. 
-Cf. P. IV. § 178. a.—/*. OOrtntr, Architect Mooom. of SieUy, as cited P. IV. § 241. 1.— See alu the citatioiH, P. IV. } 234. S. 



The principal Sicilian rivers are the SinuethuB (Giarettay, celebrated for the produc 
tion of amber ; A»inariu8t where the Athenian generals Nicias and Demosthenes wer£ 
taken prisoners by the Syracusans, and Helorus on the eastern coast ; on the south 
side were Camkus and Crimisus, with some smaller streams; and on the north, the 
liver tfmera.-— Mount JEtna, so celebrated for its volcano, occupies a great part oi 
Sicilv ; the poets feiened that the giants, when defeated by Jupiter, were buried under 
this neap, and that the eruptions were caused by their efforts to relieve themselves. 

The first inhabitants of Sicily were the Cyclopes and Lastrigons, a barbarous race of people, 
almost extirpated by the diflbrent Greek colonies, whom the commercial advantages of Sicily** 
situation induced to settle in this island. 

$ 140. Near the western angle or corner of Sicily are three small islands called 
JEgates, opposite one of which, JEguta^ Lutatius Catulus defeated the Carthaginians 
in a great naval engagement, and tnus put an end to the first Punic war. — North of 
Sicily were the InsuUs MoIub (Lipari islands), sacred to Vulcan ; the largest iaLipara, 
which was once a place of great consequence ; the next in size is Strong^ (Stromboli), 
where ^olus is said to have imprisoned the winds, and where there ;&- a celebrated 
volcano .-^outh-east of Sicily is Mdite (Malta), remarkable in ancient times for its 
cotton manufactories. Here St. Paul was shipwrecked in his voyajge from Jerusalem 
to Rome. It was first peopled by the Phoenicians, who found this island a convenient 
station for commerce on accoiuit of its excellent harbor. — Near Malta is the small island 
of GauloB (Gozo). 

^141. We notice next the Ionian Islands, on the western coast of Greece. Corctra 
(Corfu) stood opposite that division of Epinis called Thesprotia, from which it was 
separated by a narrow strait, named Corcyrean. — ^It is called by Homer Scheria, or 
PhcBocia, and he describes (in the Odyssey) the inhabitants as luxurious and mdolent. — 
The principal town was Corcyra, near which were the celebrated gardens of Alcinous 
and Cassiope. Near the promontory of Phalaerum was a remarkable rock, said to 
have been the ship which Ulysses received from Alcinous, to convey him to his native 
country, and which Nepttme changed into a rock, as a punishment to the Phaeacians 
for aiding Ulysses. 

Leucadia (Santa Maura) was originally a peninsula, and the isthmus was cut throue^h 
by the Carthaginians to ^litate navigation. The chief town v^as LeucaSy in earlier 
a^es called Nericum, and the neighboring country Neritis ; it was founded by a Co- 
rmthian colony, and was joined to the connnent by a bridge, as the strait was here very 
narrow.— 'At the south-western extremity of Leucadia was a high mountain, named 
Leueate, and a remarkable rock, called from its color Leueopetra^ firom which unfortu- 
nate lovers precipitated themselves into the sea. On the top of this rock was a temple 
df Apollo, where the victims offered sacrifices previously to taking the fatal leap. 

"i of tne 



The Echinades (Curzolari) were a small cluster of islands at the mouth of the river 
Achelous, of which the most celebrated was Duliddumt part of the empire of Ulysses. 
«-Near Dulichiom was Ithaca (Thaki), the birthplace of Ulysses; the capital was also 
ealled Ithaca, and stood at the Ifoot of Mount Nerittu. 

1 142. Cephalenia (Cephalonia) is the largest of the Ionian islands. — ^Its chief 
town was Same, from whence the island was ^quently called by that nftme ; there 
were three othor towns of little consequence in the island ; from which circumstance 
it is called Tettapolis. In this island are some ruins of Cvclopean structure. 

South of this was Zaeynthus (Zante), with a capital of toe same name, celebrated for 
its fertility and beautiful groves. Hertxlotus declares that there was such an abundance 
of bitumen found here, that even the neighboring sea assumed prismatic hues from the' 
oily matter that floated on its surface. 

West of the Peloponnesus were the Strophades (Strivoli), at first calls 1 Plota^ the 
residence of the Harpies ; and south of them, the island of Sphaetetia (SphasisB), taken 
by Cleon the Atheman, in the first Peloponnesian war. — South of the Peloponnenu* 
was Cythera, or Porphyra (Cerigo), sacred to Venus. It contained two excellent towns 
and harbors, Cythera and Seanda, which the Lacedinmonians fortified with ^oat c&x«, 
but the Athenians destroyed both in the first Peloponnesian war. 
C d2 
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^ 143. W 3 may include among the JEgean Islands all that remain to be noticed. 

I'he 1 hracian islands occupy the northern part of the .£gean, and were named 
Thasus, Saniothrace, and Imbrus. — Thasus (Tasse), opposite the mouth of the Nessui, 
was in the earlier ages of Grecian history named iEthna. It produced wine and mar- 
ble, and the inhabitants were at one time so powerful as to dispute the mastery of the 
sea with the Athenians, but after a severe contest of two years they were compelled 
to surrender at discretion. — Samothrace (Samandrachi) derived its name from Samos, 
by a colony from which it was first peopled. From this place Dardanus brought the 
worship of Cybele to Troy. — Imbrus (Embro) lies to the south of Samothrace. 

^ 144. Teuedos stands at the entrance of the Hellespont, opposite the Troad. It 
contained but one city, and a celebrated temple of Apollo, here called Smintheus, be- 
cause he delivered the inhabitants from a plague of mice, called Sminthae in the Phry- 
gian language. 

South-west of this was Lemnos (Stalimene), dedicated to Vulcan, who, when thrown 
out of heaven by Jupiter, is said to have fallen on this island. . It contained two cities, 
Hephsstia or Vulcatia, and Murina. — Farther west, on the Thessahan coast, was 
Halonnesus (Droma), which is said to have been at one time defended by the valor of 
the women alone, when all the males were slain. South of these were Sciathus (Sci- 
atia) ; Scopelos (Scopela) ; and Scyros (Skiro), where Achilles was concealed by his 
mother Tnetis, to prevent his going to the Trojan war. 

South of Tenedos, and opposite Ephesus, was Lesbos (Metelin), the birthplace of 
the philosopher Pittacus, the poets Arion and Alcoeus, and the poetess Sappho ; its 
chief towns were Methymmi, celebrated for wine, and MityUne, from whence the island 
has derived its modem name. — South of this was Chios (Scio), celebrated for its wine. 
The slaughter of the inhabitants of this island by the Turks, in 1822, excited great 
public sympathy. 

% 145. The largest island of the ^gean was Euboea (Negropont), opposite the coast 
of Boeotia, from which it was separated by a narrow strait called the Euripus. Into 
this strait Aristotle (P. V. ^ 115), according to the accounts of some, threw himself, in 
a fit of frenzy, because he was unable to explain the cause of its ebbing and flowing. 
The chief towns were Chalcis, joined to Aulis in Boeotia, by a bridge across the Eun- 
pus; Ereiria, an Athenian colony, founded before the Trojan war; Oreus^ on the 
Euripus ; the town and promontory of Artemisiumj in the northern part of the island, 
where the Greeks gained their first naval victory over the Persians ; and Carystus, in 
the south, between the promontories Gcrsestus and Caphareus, remarkable for the 
quarries of marble in the neighboring mountain Ocha. The history of Eubcea is not 
very important, as the greater part was subjected to other Greek states. 

In the Saronic gulf were iEgina (Engia), anciently iEnone, strongly fortified by 
nature, and at one period the rival of Athens at sea ; here were discovered the monu- 
ments called the ^ginetan sculptures or marbles (cf. P. IV. % 190. 3). The ^gine- 
tans were the most distinguished of the Grecian allies at the battle of Salamis, and 
obtained the prize of valor. — Next to this is Salamis (Elimi), the island of Telemon, 
father of Ajax and Teucer. Near Salamis the Greek fleet, commanded by Euribia- 
des the Spartan, and Themistocles the Athenian, totally defeated the immense navy 
of Persia. — On the coast of the Peloponnesus was Calauria (Foro), where Demos- 
thenes poisoned himself that he might not fall into the hands of Antipater, the suc- 
cessor of Alexander the Great. 

^ 146. South-east of EuboBa was the large cluster of islands called the C yclades, 
from their nearly forming a circle round the island of Delos. This island, also called 
Ortygia, is celebrated by the poets as the birthplace of Apollo and Diana ; on which, 
near Mount Cynthus, stood tne celebrated temple of the Deltan god, to which pil- 
grimages were made from all parts of Greece. A sacred galley, called Paralus 
ih irdpaXof), was annually sent from Athens to Delos with a solemn sacrifice, and dur- 
ing its absence it was unlawful to punish any criminal in Athens capitally. The other 
remarkable islands in this group were Myconusy Gyarusy and Seriphus, small islands 
whither the Roman emperors used to banish criminals ; Andros and Tenos^ south-east 
of Eubcea.; Ceos (Zea), and Helena^ on the coast of Attica ; CvthuSf Sijp^nus, and 
Mdoe (Milo), south of Ceps ; Paros^ celebrated for its white marble, the bmhplace of 
the statuaries Phidias and Praxiteles ; Naxos, sacred to Bacchus, where Ariadne was 
imgratefully deserted by Theseus ; /o«, where Homer was said to have been buried ; 
Thera, and Anaphe. 

^ 147. The islands in the eastern part of the iEgean were called the Sporades, and 
more properly belonged to Asia, but they are enumerated here as they were possessed 
by the Greeks. The chief of these were Samos, sacred to Juno, the birthplace of Py- 
thagoras ; Icaria, which gave name to the Icarian sea ; Patmos (Palraossa), where the 
Apostle John wrote the Revelations ; Cos, the native country of Harpocrates ; Car- 
patkus (Scarpanto), which gave name to the Carpathian sea; and Rhodus (Rhodes). — 
j'his latter island contained three cities, Lindus, Camyrus, and Rhodus. 

At th« harbor of Rhodus stood the Coloisus, an enormous statue, dedicated to the sun (P. II 
I 7d. It b^Id in one band a ligbtbouse. This splendid statue (cf.P.IV.^ 180. 1) was thrown 
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down by an earthquake about B. C. 225, and having long lain prostrate was broken up bj the 
Saracens when they became masters of the island, in the seventh century. 

^ 148. Creta {Crete or Candia), at the entrance of the iEgean, was the most cele- 
brated island of ancient times : it is said to have contained a hundred cities, the princi- 
pal of which were Gnossuij near Mount IcUif on the north side oi the island ; Goriynia, 
on the opposite side, where stood the celebrated Labyrinth, built by Deedalus; and 
Cydoniaf by some esteemed the capital. 

The first inhabitants of Crete were the Idiei Dactyli, who lived near Mount Ida, and exercised 
mechanical arts ; nearly contemporary with these were the Curetes, wlm directed their attention 
to agriculture.— Minos, a descendant of Jupiter, was the legislator of Crete, and from his laws 
the institutions of Lycurgus are said to have been principally burrowed. The fabulous legends 
respecting this monarch, his wife Pasiphae,and his daughter Ariadne, are mentioned in another 
place (cf. P. II. $ 117. (a),and $ 135). 

The Cretan lAbTrinUi it geoe^yYeprMebted to have bera near Gnomn ; bat tome wippow it to have been found in the remurfc- 
able excavatioae or cavenu near Gortynia, oons'wting of several cbambera and gatleriea. It it not improbable that some raeh cavern 
near Gnacrai gave riae to the itoiy of an arttfleial labyrinth.— See HtdiV$ Greta.— CockereB, on Uie Cretan LabyrinUi, in ffUpelA 
Meraoin.— AmM, Diet of Antiqoit. art. Lalfrinihui. 



II. OF ASIA. 

^ ^ 149. Asia, the largest and most populous of the divisions of the globe, is cele- 
brated as the birthplace of the human race ; the quarter where the true God was wor- 
shiped when the rest of the world was sunk in superstitious barbarism ; the scene of 
our Savior's life and sufTeringp; and for the great monarchies, the Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, and Persian, which possessed extensive sway (cf. ^211) before the commence- 
ment of authentic European history. — ^From Asia the first principles of the arts and 
sciences were imported into Europe, and there civilisation had attained a high degree 
of perfection, before the western countries had emerged from barbarism. 

* 150. The countries of Asia may naturally be considered in two divisions, the 
Eastern and Western ; the boundary between them being the river Rha or Wolga, 
the Mare Caspium,. and the mountains extending thence towards the Sinus Persicus. 

The Eastern division includes Sgythia, Sinarum Re^io, India, Persia, Media, 
and Parthia, with the . countries north of the mountains called Paropamisus. — The 
Westerfi includes Sardiatia, withthe countries between the Mare Caspium and Pon- 
tus Euxinus, Armenia, Asia Minor, Syria, Arabia, and Mesopotamia, with the 
coimtries in the valley of the Tigris. 



I. THE COUKTRIES OP THE EASTERN DIVISION OF ASIA. 

$151. ScYTHiA was the name applied to all the northern and north-eastern part of 
Asia. Very Httle was known respecting it. It was divided into Scythia intra Imaumt 
and Scythia extra Imaum, separated by the mountains called Imausj now Belur Tag, 
v/hich unite with the modern Altai on the north, and Himmaleh on the south.—- Scy- 
thia extra Imaum included the Eegio Casta (Kashgar in Tartary), and the Regio Se- 
rica (the north-west part of China) ; in the latter was the city Sera, the thoroughfare 
of ancient commerce between eastern and western Asia. 

There ha« been mncfa dieeuaion retpeetiog the real utoation of the ancient jSertoa^— Cf. /J'tAnetSe, and Gcudin, nir la SeriqM 
dee Anciens, in tbe^ AlitM. «Sead. /nier. vol. zzziL p. 678, and zliz. p. 718.— CtaM JpurnoJ, vol. vi. p. 204. vii. 38.— ylnlAon'i 
Lenpriere, article Sent, 

The SiNM occupied the most eastern portion of Asia known to the ancients ; sup- 
posed to be the countrv now named Cochin China. Their capital was Thyna^ on the 
CotiariSf a branch of tne Senus. 

^ 152. India included the territory ei^tending from the mountains called in their 
northern part Parueti^ on the west of the river Indus, to the river Serus or Menan, 
which empties into Magnus Sinus (Gulf of Siam). It was divided by the ancients 
into India intra Gangenij and India extra Gangem : the boundary between them be- 
ing the Ganges y which discharged into the Sinus GafLgeticus (B&y of Bengal). This 
country was but little known before the expedition of Alexander. The southern part 
of India intra Gangem, or Hindbstan, was called Promontorium Comaria (cape Comti- 
rin). Several places on the coast were known. North of the river Chaheris (Cavery), 
was the Regio Arcati, the modern Arcot. — In India extra Gangem was the Aurea 
Chersonesus (the peninsula of Malaya), its southern point being called Magnum Pro' 
montorium (now cape Romania). 

^ 153. Persia, in its more Hmited meaning, was the country lying east of the river 
Tigris, between Media on the north and the Persian gulf on the south. But the nara9 
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10 sometimes, and is here, employed to comprehend the whole territory south of the 
ParopamuuB chain of mountains, from the Zagros chain and the river Tigris on the 
west, to the Paruett and Arbiti Montes separating it from India on the east. Thus it 
includes several provinces. 

Susiana was the most western on the Tigris, containing the cities Elymats and 
Sufta; the latter, called in the Bible Shushan^ was the winter residence of the Per* 
sian kings ; it was situated upon the river ChoaspeSi which flowed from the Orontes 
mountains into the Tigris. — Per sis was directly east of Susiana, bordering upon the 
SinuK Persicus, and corresponding to Persia in its limited and proper sense. Its capi- 
tal was Pergepolis^ represented as a city of great splendor ; the royal palace was set 
on fire by the order of Alexander, when i^amea with wine and instigated by his 
mistress Thais. 

The ruins of Persepolis ttill excite admiration. It was situated oA a beautiful plain six miles 
wide and 100 long from N. W. to S. E. wbieli is now crowded with numerous villages.— Through 
this flowed the Araxes^ now Bendemir or Bend Emir discharging Into Lake Baktegian. The 
principal ruin is the palace called by the natives Ckehul'Minurf CMl-JHinarf or SkeM-Mitiar, or 
palace of forty columns. 

See a doeription, with platet, in Rot. Ker Porttr's Tnvdt.— O. Ktpptlf Joamej from India to Eni{land, by Penia, ftc in 18S4. 
Load. I^. A.-J. E. Jllaecmdary Tnvela from India to £i«biid, ttooufh Fmia, Asia Minor, fee. in ItOH. Lend. 18S7. 4.-CL 
Berdar, Tile Univ. Biatory^ ke. cited ^ 211. VL 

Previously to the founding of Persepolis, the royal residence was at Paaarraia^ which was in 
Cole-Persis, on the river CyriM, flowing southerly into a small lake; here king Cyrus is said to 
have erected a tomb for himself, in a high narrow tower. 

A nxMinnient still exists, which has bem supposed to be the tomb of Ctths: It b raprsseated In onr PUlrf ZVUL fig. L— CC 
F. m. § 187. 4. 

The other provinces were C a r m a n i a (Kerman), south-east of Persis, also border* 
uig on the Sinus Persicus ; G e d r o s i a (now Mekran), lying on the Erylhraum Mare 
and extending from Carroania to India ; Arachosia and Drangiana, which in- 
clude the whole remaining territory on the north and east between Gedrosia on the 
south and the Paropamisus on the north. — This latter territory was watered by the 
ElytnandeTt which, with tributaries from the mountains on the north, east, and south, 
flowed into the Aria Palust a lake or sea on its western hmits ; the whole territory was 
often included under Aria, which properly belongs to the contiguous country north of 
the Paropamisus. 

^ 154 a. Media was situated south of the Mare Casptum; its northern limit was the rivei 
Araxes flowing to that sea from Armenia ; on the south were Susiana and Pereis. Its 
principal river was the Mardus or Amardus, rising in the south-western part, where the 
Orontes chain of mountains is connected with the Zagros chain, and flowing by a cir- 
cuitous course into the Caspium Mare in the country of the Mardii. Media was sepa- 
rated from Armenia on the west by Mons Imbarus^ a chain extending from Mt. Ararat 
on the north to the Zagros on the south The capital was Ecbalana (now Hamadan), 
in the region south of the mountains termed Orontes. 

Ecbatana was made the summer residence of the Persian monarebs, and afterwards of the 
Parthian Two tombs, with inscriptions in the Hebrew character, are still shown to travelers 
as being those of Mordecai and Esther.— Aa/r<s» or Rages, mentioned in the apocryphal book 
of Tobit, was a place of some importance, north-east from Ecbatana. 

See Rrnndly G«of. of Hsfod. sect. tPb 11, u eilsd P. V. § 841r 5.— ii3eft,'veU Med. at Fsfs. MonnuMita, cited P. IV. § m^Mal 
colm, as cited i 211. VL 

% 1546. The northern portion of Media, lymg on the river Arazes, was formed, after 
the death of Alexander, into an independent Kingdom, by the satrap Atropates, and 
thence called Atropatene; having as its capital Gaza (now Tabriz or Tabreez), 
and next perhaps in importance Atropatene or Atropatia on a stream flowing into the 
Mardus. In the western part of this province was the Lactts Spouta or Marcianus 
(lake of Oroomiah), near which on its western side was Thebanna (Oroomiah), said 
to be the native place of Zoroaster or Zerdusht. 

This region, now a part of Aderibijan, and beionginf to Persia, has beeone iatonseiy interesting, on aeeoant of the American m\» 
•ion ettablisbed among the Nettorian Christians, who reside in the plains of Oroomiab and in (he uoaatains on the west, and wboM 
coMaooe was fiisl nade known to the wartera worid about the year I8ae.^-8ee amith and ihwffiU, Raeewches, ftc as dted P. IV 
f as. l.~JfiM. J7eraM, vol. ui. p. 11. uxir. p 9Si.-Ji. OrwiU, The Neriorians^ ar the Lort Tribes. N. York, ISIl. 18.-^. Ar- 
UttiiAoeottBtoraRasidcDoainPartia,ac. Bast 1843. & with ookmd pfattos. (See Plato VI «.) 

^ 155, Under Parthia we include the region lyin^ at the south-eastern corner of the 
Caspian sea ; between Media on the south and the river Oxus (Gihon), which flows to 
the north into the sea of Aral, although it was once supposed to flow into the Caspian, 
and is so delineated on some maps. It was originally but a part of Hyrcania, a pro- 
vince belonging to the Persian empire. By Arsaces, after the time of Alexander, it waff 
made the seat of a new state, which under his successors, called Arsacidts, grew into 
a considerable empire, and opposed effectual resistance to the Romans (^211. viii./. 
Ore of its principal places was Nisma (Nesa), on a northern branch of tRe nver Ochuu 
(Mnrgah), which empties into the Caspian. Hyrcania (Corcan) was a considerable place, 
3D the small nver Socanda.^But the royal residence of the Arsacidee was Htcatompylos, 
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in the south-western part ; although the later Parthian monarchs sometimes resided at 
Ctesiphon on the Tigris. 

The remaining countries, between Parthia and Scythia, were Aria, Bactriana, and 
Sofrdiana.— 'Aria was east of Parthia and Media, and north of the Paropamisus, al- 
though the name was often extended, so as to include (^ 153) a large region south of 
that chain of mountains. The principal place was Artacoana (now Herat). — B a c t r i 
ana was east of Aria and south of the river Oxus ; its capital was Zariaspa or Bactro 
(Balk), on a tributary of the Oxus. — S o s d i a n a includes the territory between the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes or Sir; c-orresponding nearly to the modern country Al-Sogd. 
Its chief place was Maracanda (Samarcand), on the Polylimetus, a branch of the Oxus. 
Cyropolis was a place founded by Cyrus on the Jaxartes. Various tribes occupied thii« 
region ; in the north-eastern part were the Saca. 

II. THE COUNTRIES OF THE WESTERN DIVISION OF ASIA. 

^ 156. Beginning on the northern limits we notice first Sarmatia, called Asiatica 
to distinguish it from the country of the same name in Europe, from which it was sepa- 
rated by the river Tanais. Its boundary on the south was the Caucasus. It was inhabited 
by roving and uncivilized tribes; particularly the Alanii and the Cimmerii: from the 
latter, the strait connecting the Palus Mceotis with the Euxine received its name of 
Bos^iiorus Cimmericus. — South of Sarmatia, and between the' Pontus Euxinus on the 
west, and the Mare Caspium or Hyrcanium on the east, were the three countries, Col- 
chis, Iberia, and Albania. Colchis was on the Euxine ; one of its chief places was 
jEa, on the river Phasu (Faz-Reone).— A 1 b a n i a was on the Caspian, extending south 
as far as the river Cyrus (or Kur). An important place was one of the t^o celebrated 
passes of the Caucasus, called Pyla Albania or Caucasus, between a northern spur of 
the Caucasus and the Caspian, as is generally supposed; afterwards the strong city 
of Derbend. — ^I b e r i a was between Colchis and Albania, a high valley, watered by 
the Cyrus and its numerous tributaries. I'he other celebrated pass of the Caucasus 
led from this valley over into the declivity of the Euxine ; it was the defile through 
which the river Aragus (Arakui) flows into the Cyrus; it is now called Dan'eZ. — 
These passes, and others in the vicinity of the Caspian Sea, are sometimes termed 
PylcB CaspuB ; but the pass properlv so termed, is supposed to be the modem pass 
ofGurdock, about 90 miles from Teheran. 

On tbne pasiai, cf. WaldieiaTy de Porta CupienBW, Caucuimnn, el Alhta l eanw, Ace. m Um Mem. dk PfjutHut, Ciaaw d'Bi$U 
tt Lit. Jhie. vol. vii. p. 210, with a nap.— A'U. RepotUory, No. zzii. p. 370. 

^ 157. Armenia was immediately south of Colchis and Iberia, extending to mount 
Masius and the Carduchi Monies on the south, and from Media on the east to the 
northern branch of the Euphrates, which separated it from Asia Minor. It presents 
three great valleys, extending nearly east and west; first, that on the north-east, 
watered by the Araxes^ also called Phasis (now Aras), flowing to the Caspian ; second, 
the central, separated from the first by the chain of mountains in which is the summit 
called Ararat, and watered by the southern branch of the Euphrates, which rises in 
its eastern part and flows westerly, containing also the lake called Arsissa Pcdiis ; 
third, the south-western, smaller, separated from the central by the Niphates MoTUesi 
and watered by the Tigris, which rises in its western part and flows through it in an 
easterly course. — Some of the principal places were Artaxata, on the Araxes, the an- 
cient capital : Arza (Erze Roum), near tne sources of the northern branch of the Eu- 
phrates ; Amida, on the Tigris near its source ; and TigrafMcertat taken by LucuUus 
m the Mithridatic war, and plundered of vast riches. 

The flummit ealled Ararat b commonly nipposed to be that on wbieh Noahli ark rated ; this i* add to have been ateeoded, fbr the 
first time, by Prof. Parrot, in 1829. See Bibi. JZepot. No. zxii. p. 990. 

$ 158. Asia Minor is a term not used by classical authors, but invented in the 
middle ages. In general, the Roman writers confined the term Asia to the countries 
bordering on the rropontis and JEgetm, and divided it into Asia intra Taurum and 
Asia extra Taurum. The large peninsula which is known by the name of Asia Mi- 
nor, included a great number of petty states, whose boundaries varied at different 
periods. — The northern provinces of Asia Minor, beginning at the ^^ean sea, were 
rhrygia Minor, M^sia, Bithynia, Paphlagonia, and rontus. — The middle provinces 
were Lydid, Pnrj^gia Major, Galatia, Lycaonia and Isauria, Cappadocia, and Armenia 
Minor. —The southern provinces were Caria, Lycia, Pisidia, and Pamphylia. 

See Rii.ndl, Geogiaphy of Western Aaia. Lond. 1831. S volt. 8. 

^ 159. Phrysfia Minor, or Troas, is celebrated for the Trojan plains at the en- 
trance of the Hellespont. The lapse of ages has produced such changes, that modern 
travelers are not agreed about the situation of the city of Troy, called also Ilium. 

nium waR hiiilt at some distance from the sea, above the Junction of the Scatnander^ or Xan- 
thiis, and Simoitt, two small streams, rising from mount Ida, and falling into the Hellespont; the 
citadel was calSd Pergamtu, and was erected on a little hill included within the walls. Tb' 
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plain between the city and the sea was intersected by the rivers Scamander and Simois, And 
there tb^ battles mentioned in the Iliad were fought. At the eastern extremity of the plain was 
the mount Ida» the summit of which was called Garrarua; the west was bounded by the Helles- 
pont, which here forms an extensive bay, between the promontory of Rkmteum on the north, and 
Bigeum on the south. Here lay the Grecian fleet, and at a little distance on the shore was the 
camp. Ajax was buried on the Rhetean and Achilles on the Sigean promontory. 
See F. IL § 132, and F. V. § 60— JbnncU, and othfln, on the Topognpby of Tn^, as dted F. V. § SO. 7. 

Mysia, divided into Minor and Major ^ extended from the Hellespont to Bithynia. 
The principal towns of the former were, Ahydos {% 73) ; and Lampsacus, dedicated to 
Priapus, celebrated for its wealth and luxury. — The principal city in Mysia Major 
was CyzicuSy situated oh an island of the same name in the Propontis, and joined by 
two bridges to the continent ; celebrated for the gallant resistance it made when be- 
sieged by Mithridates ; near this is the river brranicust where Alexander defeated 
the army of Darius, and where Lucullus obtained an equally important victory over 
Mithridates. 

$ 160. Bithynia, at first called Bebrycia, lay between the Thracian Bosphorus 
and the river Pafthenias. Its chief towns were, Apameaj at the mouth of the river 
RhyndcLCus; Nieomedia^ on a gulf of the same name ; ChaUedon (Kadi Keui, or Cadi's 
village), called the City of the Blind, because its founders neglected the more eligible 
site Byzantium, at the opposite side of the Bosphorus ; Chrysopolis (Scutari, directly 
opposite to Constantinople), where the Athenians stationed a fleQt imposing tribute on 
all vessels from the Euxine ; Ltbyssa, where Hannibal was buried; Calpas and Heza- 
dea, on the Euxine ; Ntaea (Nice), where the first general council was assembled ; 
and Prusa, at the foot of Mount OlympuSt where Hannibal for a short time found 
refuge with king Prusias. 

Fnna attained (reat importance onder the name of Sunot when Otbman, fbonder of the Ottoman empire, made it his capital. It 
continued to be the chief residence of the Sultans until the capture of Constantinople in 1453. It still retains, in the modern Brooss, 
an imporUnt nmk among the dtks of Asiatic Turkey. (See Flate, VI b.) 

P aphlagonia, lay between the rivers Parthenias and Hcdys. The chief town» 
were Sinope (Sinube), the birthplace of Diogenes, and capital of the kingdom o' 
Mithridates ; and Carambit (Karempi), near a promontory of the same name, opposite* 
the Criu-Metopon, a cape in the Tauric Chersonese. 

P o n tus, the kingdom of the celebrated Mithridates, extended from the river Halys 
to Colchis. The prmcipal towns were Amisus, near the Halys ; Eupatoria, on the 
confluence of the Iris and Lycus, named by Pompey Megalopohs ; Amasia, the birth- 
place of the geographer Strabo ; Themitcyraj on the river Thermodon, where the 
Amazons are supposed to have resided ; Cerasus, whence Lucullus brought the first 
cherry-trees that were seen in Europe ; and Trapezus (Trebisond), on the borders ot 
Colchis, greatly celebrated by the romance-writers of the middle ages. Near the river 
Halys the Leleges and Chalybes, famous for their skill in iron-works, resided. 

The Christian scholar will feel a peculiar interest respeetii^ Fontus and Bithynia, from the circumstance that here occurred those 
bitter penecutlons of the early converts to Christianity which are noticed in the letters of Fliny the younger, governor of these pio> 
vinces under the Emperor Trsjan. See P. V. § 441. 1. 

^ 161. L y di a, called also Maeonia, lay to the south of Phrygia Minor and Mysia, and 
to the east of the Mge&n sea. The northern part of the coast was called <^olia, and the 
southern Ionia, from the number of Greek colonies which settled there. — ^olia was 
colonized by the ^olians, soon after the termination of the Trojan war ; its chief 
towns were Adramyttium, founded by an Athenian colony.; Pergamus (Bergamo), the 
capital of a small territory, greatly enlarged by the Romans after the defeat of Mithri 
dates, and bequeathed to them by Attains its last kin^; its port was called Elea; be- 
tween Elea and Adramyttium was Lymessus ; south-west from Pergamus, Thya' 
tira : and Cana, a town built on a promontory of the same name, near which are the 
.^ginusan islands, where Conon, the Athenian admiral, completely defeated the 
Spartans.— Ionia contained several remarkable cities, of which the principal were 
Smyrna, on the river Meles, near which Homer is said to have been bom ; a cave 
here used to be shown to travelers as his birthplace, and another as the spot where 
he wrote his poems (cf. P. V. ^ 50) ; north and east of Sm3n'na was Mt. Sipylus, the 
residence of Niobe (cf. P. II. ^ Kl) ; Clazomena, on a peninsula of the same name, 
celebrated for hs wealth ; Eryihra, near mount Mimas, the residence of one of the 
Sybils ; Corycus, near which the fleet of Antiochus was defeated by the Romans ; 
Teos, the bu-thplace of Anacreon. — South of the peninsula of Clazomense, were Colo 
j^on, on the nver Hulesus, celebrated for the grove of Claros, sacred to Apollo, 
^pkesus, on the river Cayster, the most splendid of the Asiatic cities, now degene* 
rated into a paltry village, remarkable for the splendid temple of Diana; Mycale, 
opposite Samos, wnere the Persian fleet was totally destroyed by the Greeks ; P'riene, 
on the Mcsander, a river noted for its winding course ; ana MUetus, the birthplace o^ 
Thales.— In the interior of Lydia was Sardis, the capital, situate at the foot of mount 
Tmolus, on the river Pactolus, a branch of. the Hermus. Not far east from Sa-i-dis 
was Thywhra, celebrated for the victory there gained by Cyrus over Croesus. On 
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the Hermus was Mag%e$iai where Antiochm» king of Syria, was overthrown by tha 
Romans. 

Wittin the limili which we haw above sima to JLydia, were mz oT the aoen cftiirato midrtmd tn tkg J^pomtt/pm ; vii. in ttm 
order in which the aportle John introduces then— EpbeiiMf 8m]rma, Perganu»» ThTatin, Serdis, end Philadelphia ; the other, Lao> 
dicea, wu in Fhr^la Mi^.-See Mibm, History of the Saven Cburchek Load. 1818. flL^^frwiiiett, Vint to the Seven Chiiz«hei 
ef^ia. Lond.l8l& 8.-OntheraiDioraanli%cCjri(fc//eraU,rorl8!»,p.t08. 

^ 162. East of Lydia was Phryeia Major, extending from the river Lycus on the 
BOiith to the Sangariua on the norm. Its chief towns were Pestinus^ near the foot 
of inoant Dindymus, sacred to Cybele, the mother of the gods, whose image wab 
conveyed thence to Rome at the end of the second Punic war (P. II. ^ 21) ; Gordittm, 
celebrated for the Gordian knot cut through by Alexander; Apamea, on the river 
Marsy€LSt where Apollo flayed alive his musical competitor Marsyas ; Laodicea, cele- 
brated in sacred history, on the river Lycus; and Coioaf«.— — Galatia, or Gallo- 
Gnecia, lay north of Phryeia, of which it originally formed a part. The chief towns 
were Ancyra (Angoura), where Bajazet was deieated and made prisoner bv Tamer- 
lane ; Gangray the residence of kins Deiotarus, a great friend of Cicero ; and. Tavium^ 
the capital of the Trocmi. — -Soutn-east of Phrygia were Isauria and Lycaonia. 
The principal towns of the former were JtaunBj tne capital ; Lystra and Derbe, men- 
tioned in the Acts of the Apostles (xiv. 6). The principal town of the latter was 
Iconium. Both of thpse provinces were intersected by the chain of MatuU Taurus, 

^ 163. Cappadocialay between the Halys and the Euphrates. Its most remark- 
able towns were Comanai celebrated for a temple of Bellona, plundered by Antony; 
Tyana, the birthplace of the impostor Apollonius (cf. P. V.^ 255 b); and Mazaca, 
named by Tiberius, Ccssarea ad ATgrnum, to denote its situation at the foot of Mouni 
Arg(BU8t from whose summit, as ancient writers assert, the Euxinc and the Mediter- 
ranean might both be seen.— The north-eastern part of Cappadocia was known by the 
name of Lesser Armenia, and contained Cahira or Sebaste, a well fortified city captured 
by Pompey ; the strong fortress Novas, where Mithridates kept his treasure ; and Ni- 
tapalisy built by Pompey, to commemorate his victory over Mithridates. 

The Greeks ijescribed the Oappadocians as the worst of the three bad KapjHu, or aations whose 
names began with that letter; the other two were the Cretans and Cflicians. 

§ 1 64. The south-western province of A sia Minor was C a r i a. Its chief towns were 
HaliearnassuSj the capital, celebrated for having eiven birth to the historians Dionysius 
and Herodotus, and for the Mausoleum, a splentud monument, one of the seven won- 
ders of the world, erected by Artemisia, queen of Caria, to the memory of her hus- 
band Mausolus; Cnidus fin the peninsula of Doris, sacred to Venus; Alabanday on 
the Maeander; and Stratonicea, on the southern coast. 

L y c i a lay to the east of Caria. Its chief towns were Telmessusi on a gulf of the 
same name, called also Siims Glaucus, from the river Glaucus flowing into it ; Xanthusj 
celebrated for its obstinate resistance to Brutus, the inhabitants having destroyed them- 
selves by fire to avoid surrendering; and Patarat sacred to Apollo. — Near the gulf of 
I'elmessus ran the chain of Mount Cragus^ sacred to Diana ; in this chain was the 
volcano ChinuBraj fabled by the poets to have been a monster subdued by Bellerophon 
(cf P. II. ^ 117). Some hills at the Promontorium Sacrum were usually esteemed the 
commencement of Mount Taurus, and a little beyond it is a part of the same ridge 
adjoining the sea, round which Alexander's army were compelled to march up to their 
middle in water. 

See fUtotoef, Account of Diaooverlei in Lyeia.— CL Jnur. jldaeMe, Jan. 184 1. 

$ 165. Next to Lycia were P i s i d i a and P a m p h y I i a, two mountainous districts, 
whoso boundaries are indeterminate. The chief towns of Pisidia were Antindiia; 
Termessusj the capital of the Solymi, a people mentioned by Homer ; and Cremna, a 
Roman colony. The principal towns in Pamphylia were Perga, the capital ; Aspendus 
on the river Eurymedoni near which Cimon defeated the Persian fleet ; and Coracesiunif 
where Pompey destroyed the nest of pirates who had so long infested these seas. 

C i 1 i c 1 a lay to the east of Pamphylia, and south of Isauria, and was divided into 
two portions, the western called Tracheotis or rough, and the other Campestris or 
level. — The chief towns of Tracheotis were Selinus\ where the emperor Trajan died ; 
Anamurium, opposite Cyprus ; and Sdeucia (Seletkeh), on the river Calvcadnus. ^^In 
Cilicia Campestris were Soli, a colony of the Athenians ; Tarsus, said to nave received 
its name from one of the wings of the horse Pegasus being dropped there ; the birth- 
place of tho Apostle Paul ; Issus, where Alexander obtained his second triumph over 
the Persians : and Alexandria (Scanderoon), erected by the conqueror to perpetuate 
the memory of his victory. — On the confines of Syria was the mountain Amanus, be- 
tween which and the sea were Pyla Syria, a celebrated pass. — The river Cvdnus is 
-emarkable for the coldness of its waters, by which Alexander was almost killed, and 
(or the splendid festivities celebrated on its banks when Antony visited Cleopatra. 

^ 166. Syria was bounded on the north by Moimt Amanus; on the east by the 
Euohrates ; on ♦he south by Arabia ; and on the west by the Mediterranean. It was 
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divided into fiye provinces, Comagene, Seleucis, Coelo-Syria, PhoBnicia, and Judea, 
or Palestine. 

The principal city of Com age ne was Samo$atai on the Euphrates, the birthplace 
of Lucian. — In Seleucis, or Syria Propria, were Hierapoliat the city of the Syrian 
goddess Astarte (cf. P. II. ^ 48), on the Euphrates ; Beraot previously Chalyhon (now 
Aleppo), on the Chalcis, flowing into a small lake ; Antiochiat where Christians iirst 
received their name, on the river OratUe* ; near it Dapknet with its delightful grove 
sacred to Apollo ; Apamea (Famieh), higher up the Orontes, which rising in the ele- 
vated regions on the eastern side of Libanus, flows by a north-west course to the 
Mediterranean ; still further up, Etnesaj the city of HeUogabalus, the worst of the 
Roman emperors; and "pn the opposite side of the Orontes,'* near the Umits of this 
province, Hdiopolit (Balbec), sacred to the Sun, whose magnificent ruins still attract 
Itdmiration. 

Fnm tfae map of Sjrria ueeemifuijag MotbuonH BemgdM% Balbec appcBti fo be on ttw LeoBtei.— ** Amoiif the eitiee wbicb 
wn enamenled by Grack and oriental naiiies in (be faofnipby of Syria, we may dMBgnieb Eme« or Hcma, and BeliopolM or Bai- 
bee. Under tbe laal of tbe Cnan, they were ttrooc and popnlonaj tbe tumla (Uttered from nhri an ample apace waa eoreied 
wltb paUie and privato boilduffi ; aad tbe citiieM were illnatriooi by tbeir spirit, or at Icaat by their pride ; by their riches, or wi 
least by thdr losary. In Ike days of pafanian, both EmcM and Hellopolia were addicted to Che worship of Baa!, or the sun ; brt 
Ae decline of their enpontitiaa and splendor has been narked by a singular varieiy of fortoofc Met a veetif* remains of the temple 
of Emesa, wbidi waa equalled in poetic style to tbe summits of nwont Libanus; while tbe rains of Balbee, Invisible to tbe writers 
•f antiquity, eidte the curiosity and wonder of the European tnveier. Tbe measure of the temple is two hundred feet in length, 
and one hundred in breadth t the front b adorned with a double portico of «gbt columns ; tfaarteen may be counted on either side ; 
and each column, Ibrty-At e fset In hci^t, is oomposed of three massy blocks of marble. The proportions ini omaroeuts of rba 
Corinthian order ezprem the architecture of the Oreeks.**— See tbe view given in Plate VUv—JL fTood; Ruins of Balbec Load. 
1767. IbL-C B. SUiott, IVsvels in Austria, Rumia, and Turkey. Loud. ito. S vols. 1 

Ccelo-Syria was so named because it lay between the two parallel chains of 
mountains, Libanus and Ami- Libanus ; and the name is sometimes applied so as to 
include the valley of the Orontes, and also the whole v^Bey of the Leontes, which 
rises near the western sources of the Orontes, and flows by a south-western course 
to the Mediterranean. But it is limited, in our division, to the upper part of the latter 
valley, north of mount Hermony the principal peak of AsUi-Libanus ; including also 
another valley on the east (now called Gouteh Demesk, or Orchard of Damascus), 
watered by the rivers Chrysorrhous (Pharphar) and Ahana, flowing into a large lake 
below Damascus J which was the chief town of the province.—The territory east. and. 
north-east of these valleys as far as the Euphrates, is mentioned in connection both 
with Seleucis and with Coelo- Syria; but more commonly under the general name of 
Syria; some places in it, on the Euphrates, should be mentioned; as Thapsacus 
(El-Der), the celebrated ford, passed by Cyrus in his expedition against Artaxerxes, 
by Darius after his defeat by Alexander at Issue, and by Alexander in pursuit of Da- 
rius ; and Orouros (Gorur), fixed by Pompey as the boundarjr of the Roman empire 
when he reduced Syria to a province ; but the chief place in this extensive region wa» 
Palmyra f or ** Tadmor in the desert," said to have been built by Solomon, the resi- 
dence of Longinus (cf. P. V. ^ 124), and of Zenobia, who so bravely defied the em- 
peror Aurelian ; it is ^et marked by celebrated architectural ruins. 

On the ratals of Palmyra, see JL IVoody as cited P. IV. § tIS. 9.- The Madam TrmtUr^^M^ and Mangiet, TmTels in Egyp^ 
Syria, lie. Lond. ISl. t. 

P hcsnicia contained the cities of Tyrus (Tyre) and Sidon^ &mous for then: exten- 
sive commerce. The siege of Tyre oy Alexander is celebrated for the obstinate 
defence made by the besieged, ana the unconquerable perseverance of the besiegers. 
Berytus (Beirut), north of Sidon, was the seat of a distmguished school for the study 
of law in the age of Justinian. 

Beirat hm been §or several years a very interestbig misstonary station. In its vicinity, on monni Lebanon, dwell tbe Maronite 
■nd the nraaBa.-8ee JowatTa Bc eea r ehes.— Jfiwtoiary Baraid, from the year 18S3, passim^AmA Memob of Fliny PuL 

^ 167. J u d SB a, or P al s 8 1 i n a, is called in Scripture the land of Canaan, of Israel, 
and of Judah. It was at first divided among the twelve tribes ; it was afterwards 
separated into the kingdoms of Israel and Judah ; snd finally the Romans divided it 
into four regiofUj Gali^a, Samaria, Judsba Propria, and PersBa or Transfluviana, the 
country beyond Jordan. 

G alii tea was again subdivided into Inferior, chiefly inhabited by Jews; and Su- 
perior, which, from its proximity to Ccelo-Syria, was called Galilee of the Gentiles. — 
The chief towns of Upper Gahlee were Casarea Pkilippii so called to distinguish it 
from another town of the same name m this province ; its original name was Laish, 
afterwards changed to Paneas, and finally called CsBsarea Philippi, by Herod's son 
Philip ; Gahara and Jatopata^ bravely defended by the historian Josephus, when be- 
sieged by Vespasian. The principal cities in Lower Galilee were Ace, or Ptolemais 
(Acre), memorable for its siege by Richard Ccsur de Lion in the time of the Crusades; 
CantB ; Seppharisj afterwards called Dio Csesarea; Nazareth and Jezreel.— A large 
lake in Galilee was called the Sea of Tiberias or Gennesareth ; at its northern ex- 
tremity was Chorazin; at the western side were Capernaum, Tiberias, and Bethsaida; 
ou the opposite side was Gadara. — The chief mountains of Galilee were Catmel and 
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UahyrtM or Tabor, the scene of our Lord's transfigurai ion.— Between Galilee and 
Samaria stood Bethaan, the chief of the ten confederate cities called Decapolit, which, 
dreading the power of the J vs, entered into a confederacy against the Asmonean 
princes, who then governed J udea. 

^ 168 a. Samaria lay south of Galilee. Its chief towns were Samaria, the capital, 
destroyed by the Asmonean princes, but rebuilt by Herod, who called it Sebaste, in 
honor of Augustus ; CcBsareOj first called Turris Stratonices, a celebrated seaport, the 
residence ot the Roman governors ; Joppa, a seaport south of CsBsarea, where An- 
dromeda was delivered from a sea-monster by Perseus (P. II. ^ 122); Sickemj in the 
interior, the ancient capital, between the mountains Ebal and Grerizim; it was in later 
limes called Neajfolw; Lydda, called by the Greeks Diaspolis; and Arimathea. 

Judaea was situated south of Samaria, between the Lake Asphaltites, or Dead 
Sea, and the Mediterranean. — The capital was Hierosolyma (Jerusalem), which we 
shall notice particularly in the next section. North-west from Jerusalem was Em- 
maus or Nicopolit, where the Jews were defeated by Vespasian ; directly north was 
Bethel; north-east was Jericho; south from Jerusalem was Belhlehemt the birthplace 
of Christ ; further south, Hd)ron, nvhere Abraham was buried ; still further, some- 
what to the west, Beerxheba, often mentioned as the southern limit of the country of 
Israel ; south-west, EleutheropoHs, a very flourishing city in the time of Eusebius. 

$ 168 b. Hierosolfmot or Jeratalem, originally belonfed to the Jebiisites, from whom it was 
taken bv David, who made it his residence. The Arabians now call it El-Kudt, the Holy.— It is 
situated on a broad elevation, having higher hills all around it ; the Mount »/ OUvea on the east ; 
on the north a ridge extending from the Mt. of Olives and bending aroand to the west, at the 
distance of more than a mile : on the west, hills at a greater disUnce sloping gently, beyond a 

ain ; on the south, the Hill of Evil Counsel rising directly on the further side of the Valley of 
3innom. 

It is surrounded by walls presenting a stately appearance, of hewn stone, with towers and 
battlements, of a height varying according to the inequalities in the ground, from twenty to fifty 
feet ; in circumference about two and a half geographical miles. The mneUnt vaU» formed a 
larger circuit of about three and a half geographical miles aecordingto Josephus ; and Jerusalem 
Is said to have been anciently fortified by tkr§« walls ; but this statement must not be understood to 
mean that there were three walls around the whole city, one within another ; since the two 
inner walls were merely walls intersecting the city and joining the outer wall ; the hill of Zion 
was first of all enclosed within a wall : then Moriah, with Ophel, was added, and afterwards 
Akra, and a second wall was extended from the old one so as to include these ; subsequently 
Bezetha was annexed, and to protect this a third wall was constructed Joining the others. 

Of the eight former gates, only the four larger are now open : the Gate of the miar, or Da- 
mascus Gate, on the north ; the Oatt of tht Pi^rima, or Bethlehem Onte, on the west; the OaU 
ff Davidt or Zion Gate, on the south; and the Oate of the Tribes, or St. Stephen's Gate, on the 
sast. The principal streets now run nearly at right angles to each other. 

The surface of the ground is diversified by five' hills : the largest is Zion, in the southerji part, 
rising abruptly fVom the Valley of Hinnom ; north of this and in the western part of the city is 
Jtkra, separated from Zion by the valley of the Tyroposon ; north-east from jSikraand east of the 
Damascus Gate is BttetkOy in the north-western part of the city ; south-east from this and in the 
eastern part of the city is Moriak, which, with Bezetha, rises from the Valley of Jehoshaphat ; 
south of Moriah, and at the south-eastern corner of the city, is Ophel : Bezetha, Moriah, and 
Ophel may be considered as parts of one ridge which extends to the south beyond the walls. 

These bills are closely encompassed on three sides by narrow valleys ; on the east the ValUy of 
JehoKhapkat ; on the west, the FtUloy of CHhon, which is continued into the Valley of Hinnom on 
the south : at some distance from the south-eastern corner of the city, the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
and that of Hinnom are connected. The Brook Kidron is but the bed of a torrent which during 
the rains of winter flows through the Valley of Jehoshaphat to the south. The valley in which 
was f|e bed of the ancient Tjfropaon commences in the depression between Zion and Akra (near 
the western or Hebron or Bethlehem gate), and descending easterly bends to the south between 
Zion and Ophel, and meets with the other two valleys at their common point of Junction. 

The hill Zion was the part first occupied by David, and hence called *' the city of David." 
Only the northern part of it is now within the walls ; much of the rest is literally **a ploughed 
field;*' on the north-western part is the present citadel, the lower portions of the walls of whicii 
are probably the remains of the ancient Tower of Hippkua.—On the summit of Akra is the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, on the spot designated by doubtful tradition as being the Golgotha and 
the Calvary of the Scriptures.— Bezetha is mostly covered with low buildings or hovels, with no 
obvious traces of ancient ruins.— On Moriah, which at the first was apparently a mound of solid 
rock, the Temple of Solonutn was built ; the surface of the rock being leveled for the purpose ; 
and then Immense walls were erected from the base of the rock on the four sides, and the 
Interval between filled in with earth or built up with vaults so as to make on the top a large 
area, which formed the Court of tht Temple. To this the present area of the grand Mosque of 
Omar, or enclosure called " EI-Haram-esh-Sherif," nearly if not wholly corresponds; being a 
plateau or terrace nearly in the form of a parallelogram, supported by and within massive walls 
built up from the lower ground on all sides; the lower portions of the wails are probably the* 
very walls on which the ancient Temple rested ; as seems to be shown by some remains of an 
immense arch which supported the Bridre that formerly extended flrom the Temple across tho 
Tyroposon to a celebrated Xyatus or portico on Mount Zion.— In the northern part of the present 
area of the Mosque of Omar was the fortress called the Totoer of Antonio, rendered memorablo 
in the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, who captured the city, A. D. 70; at which time the Temple 
was utterly destroyed by fire. The Mosque now on its site was built by Omar in the seven' a 
century. 

The ancient inhabitants depended for water, as do the modem, chiefly on ekateme ; almost 
every house having now one or more excavated in the limestone rock on which the city stands. 
Immense cisterns also still exist within the space under tLe area of the Temple. Large opes 
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reservoirs or tanks, or pools, were likewise constructed in and around the city. The Upper Poo* 
and the Lmvvt Pool still exist ; the former west of the city, in the Valley of Gihon ; the latter, 
on the south-west, in the Valley of Hinnom. The Pool of Bathaheba^ the Pool of hezekiab, and 
the Pool of Bethesda^ are names given to three reservoirs within the present walls : the latter is 
at the north-east corner of the Haram-esb-Sherif ; but there is no evidence that it is the p<«ol 
mentioned in the New Testament by the same name (Bii9eo^a), having five porchf s.— The only 
Fountains of living water now accessible are three; that now called the fVeU of J>fektmiah^ pro- 
bably the En-Rogtl of the Old Testament (Josh. xv. 7, 8; xviii. 16), a deep well just below the 
Junction of the Valley of Hinnom with that of Jehoshaphat; the Fountain and Pool of Siloam, 
which is in the valley of the Tyropceon, Just above its Junction with the Valleys of Hinnom and 
Jehoshaphat; and the Fountain of the Virgin, which is some distance from that point of junc- 
tion, up the Valley of Jehoshaphat : the water of the latter is accessible only by descending 
sixteen steps down an excavation in the solid rock; and an artificial subterranean passage 
extends from it through Mount Ophel to the Fountain of Siloam, winding so as to make the 
distance 1750 feet, by which the waters of Siloam proceed from the Fountain of Mary the Vir- 
gin.— A fountain is said to exist at the depth of seventy or eighty feet below the area of the 
grand mosque, flowing by some artificial passage. 

An jf^ttsrfitet, supposed to be ancient, carries water across the Valley of Hinnom, around the 
sides of Mount Zion, and conveys it, as is supposed, to the Haram-esb-Sberif, or area of the 
mosque. 

East of Moriah, on the rocky elevation Just beyond the Brook Kidron, are the sepulchral 
monuments called the Tomb of jSbsalom or Absalom^s Pillar (cf. P. III. $ 187. 5), and Tomb of 
ZacAarta«.— South-east of these, on the south-western declivity of the Mount of Olives, are the 
excavated sepulchres called the TowJbt of the PropheU.—Thoae called the Tombs of ike Judges, 
are further up the Valley of Jehoshaphat, rather west of north from the city. — The remarkable 
excavations commonly called the Tombs oftheKings^ are about north from the city, on the nearer 
side of the valley : they are probably the celebrated sepulcher of the mother of Constantine, the 
Empress Helena, who, having embraced Christianity, spent the latter part of her life at Jeru- 
salem, and died there at the age of eighty, about A. D. 325. 

The above oatliDca of the Topography of Jenmtlem will be of lervioe to the student in reading the Scriptures, and the intensely 
interesting story of the siege and destruction of the city by the Romans.— See Jtmphiu (cf. P. V. ^ 248) — Jtftlfnan, as cited § 211. ti 

For fuller details aa to the Topofraphy, see F. G. Cronu, Jerotaiem, in IVfcA und Gruber't fneyotopitefte.— JE. Robiruon, 

Biblical Researches, as cited § 171. In vol. iii. is a full list of works on Palestine. ^For details req)ecting the Temple, with Flam, 

fcc , see JSr. Pridtaux, ConnesioRS, ke. N. York, 1840. S vols. 8. with engraviop— Coinwl, Diet of the Bible, Fragments 242— 
249. vol. iii. p. 348. Caarlesl. 1813b 4 vols. 4.— For Plan of Oie Church of the Holy Sepulchre, &&, see also Cabrut, vol. iii. p. 164. 

^ 169 a. The southern district of Judsea was called Idumea, or the land of Edom ; 
the chief towns were Gera, Zoar, and Bozra at the foot of Mount Seir. But this dis- 
trict, or the principal part of it, is included, perhaps more properly, under Arabia Pe- 
trtBa (^ 171). — The sea-coast was called PhilistcMti or the land of the Philistines, from 
whom the whole country is now called Palestine j its chief towns were Gath, Ekron, 
Azotus or Ashdod, Ascalon, and Gaza. 

^ 169 b. Peraea is separated from the other provinces by the river Jordan. The 
chief towns were Ramoth-Gilead, in the land of the Gileadites ; Gadara, on the tor- 
rent Hieromas, where the Christians were severely defeated by the Saracens; Gaulorit 
a fortress of remarkable strength ; Gamala, near the Sea of Tiberias ; and Rabboth- 
Ammon, in the district Ammonitis, afterwards called Philadelphia. — The Jordan 
rises in Mount Hermon, and passing through the Sea of Tiberias^ falls into the lake 
Asphaltites, whence there is no exit for its waters. 

This lake is supposed to occupy the situation of the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. It has 
been said that, from its extreme saltness or other properties, it is destructive of animal and 
vegetable life, and that neither fish nor weeds are found in its waters. Dr. E. Robinson, who 
visited the region in 1838, states that the water is intensely salt and bitter : but that trg^s and 
bushes grow by it ; no pestiferous vapor was perceived, and many birds were singing^mong 
the trees, and some flying over the waters. Bibl. Rcpos. Apr. 1839, p. 419. 

% 170. Mesopotamia was south of Armenia, between the rivers Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, whence it derives its name. Its chief towns were Nisibia, on a oranch of the 
Tigris, the great bulwark of the Romans against the Parthians ; Edessa, near Syria ; 
Seleucia, now Bagdad, on the confluence ot the Tigris with a branch of the Euphra- 
tes; and CarrhcB, called in Scripture Charran, for a time the residence of Abraham, 
and the scene of the miserable overthrow of Crassus. On the borders of Chaldaea 
were the plains of Cunaxa, where Cyrus was slain by his brother Artaxerxes, and 
where the ten thousand Greeks commenced that retreat so memorable in historv. 

Babylonia and Chaldaea were districts separate from Mesopotamia, Iving below it 
to the south-east. Their chief town was Babylon, the most ancient and remarkable 
city of antiquity. 

Belus, its founder, commenced his building near the tower of Babel, which by profane writers 
is called after his name ; but to Semiramis, the widow of his descendant Ninus, the granrieur 
of Babylon is attributable. Bhe enclosed the city with a wall of brick cemented by bitumen, of 
almost incredible dimensions, and ornamented it with one hundred brazen gates. The circuit 
of the city was said to have been more than sixty miles ; and so great was its length, that when 
Cyrus had captured one extremity of the city, the inhabitants of the other were ignorant of the 
event until the following morning. — The river Euphrates flowed through the city, and Cyruf 
having diverted the river into another channel, led his troops through the vacant bed, and sur- 
prised the Babylonians, who, with their monarch Belshazzar, were at that moment celebrating 
ft fes*!! in honor of their guds, and consequently made but a feeble resistance.— The Cbaldeaiii 
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were celebrated Bfltronomera, but they debased the science by the admixture of Judicial astro- 
logy, for which perversion of intellect they were greatly celebrated. 

On tb« topography sod rains of Babylon and Nineveb, sm /. M. KinnuTf Geognphical Memoir on fmit.—Rmn«a, Renuita 
on the Topography of Babylon. Lond. I81&— Btolk, Memoir on Babylon, ke. LoDd.1818.— JSiU. Repot, Ho. xiii. 366 ; No. axiii. 
158, 246 ; No. zzv. 198. 

East of the Tigris lay Assyria, now called Kurdistan from the Carduchi, a tribe 
that inhabited the northern part of the country ; they are mentioned by Xenophon as 
having opposed the retreat of the ten thousand ; they are supposed still to exist in the 
modern Koords, various tribes of whom occupy the mountains of this country, and 
who are generally of a savage character. — Its chief towns, Ninus or Nineveh, fre- 
auently mentioned in Scripture ; the ruins of this celebrated city lie opposite the mo- 
dern Mosul ; and Arbda, near which is the village Gaugamela, where Alexander 
overturned the Persian empire, by the defeat of Darius. 

^171. The only country of Asia remaining to be noticed is Arabia, which was the 
large peninsula between the Sinus Persicus (Persian GulO, and the Sinus Arabicus 
(Red Sea). It was divided into three parts ; Deserta (desert), Petrma (stony), and 
Felix (happy). 

Arabia Deserta lay between Syria and Chaldsea, and extended along the Sinus 
Persicus. — Arabia Felix, celebrated for its fertility, was in the southern part border- 
ing on the Sinus Arabicus and the ocean. The most remarkable among its inhabitants 
were the Sabceif who cultivated frankincense. Macoraba was the name by which the 
Greeks knew Mecca, which is illustrious in the Mohammedan history ; here is the 
famous building called Kaba or Kaabot with the fabulous black stone of Gabriel. — 
Arabia Pet rae a was a smaller portion lying south of Judea and at the head of the 
Sinus Arabicus or Red Sea, which is here divided into two bays, the eastern called 
JElanites Sinus, and the western Heroopolites Sinus. Between these bays or arms 
were the mountains Hord) and Sinai. On the eastern was the seaport Berenice or 
Asioneaber, the Ezion-Geber of Scripture. The most remarkable place was Petra 
(called Sela by the Hebrews), embosomed in rocky mountains just south of Judea, in 
the district called Idumea. 

The ruins of Petra have been discovered recently, and have excited great interest from their 
strilcing peculiarities (being entirely excavations from the solid rock), and from the evidence 
they Airnish of the fulfilment of prophecy. 

See Labord^t Journey to Arabia Petnea, Lond. 1836. 2 vols. 8. with 66 plates —Ct. Land. Quart. Beo. No. cxviL— JVbrfA Jmer. 
Reo. for Jan. 1837.— JStU. JZqvorifory, vol. iz. p. 431.— SfapAcm, Incidents of Travels, tcc—E. Rdrinaon, Biblical Rewarches In 
Palestine, Ml Sinai, and Arabia Petraa, Bost 1841. 3 vols. 8. 

The observations ano inquiries of Robinson s«em to have settled the question as to the mountain on which the Ten Command- 
ments were given by God to Moses; showing satisfactorily that it was not the summit pointed out by tradition under the name of 
Sinai or Jebel-MQsa, but another summit a little north-west from it, belonging to what is called JSTorab.— See the very interesting 
account, vol. i. p. 87-812. 

The celebrated Stnaitie hueriptiontj whidi have attracted the attention of tnvders, In an unknown and peculiar alphabet, have 
htely been deciphered by jBser, of Leipsic.— See /ZoMiuon, vol. i. p. 188, 562.— Orcy, in the Trantact. of the Royal Soe. o/Litaa- 
furs, vol. iii. Lond. 1832. 

^ 172. The Asiatic Islands were not very important, except those in the Mare 
^gaeum already named (^ 147). The principal other in the Mediterranean wau Cy- 
prus, sacred to Venus; the chief towns oi which were Paj^os, where stood the 
celebrated temple of Venus, infamous for the debauchery and prostitution it sanc- 
tioned ; Citium, the birthplace of Zeno, the Stoic, on the west coast ; Salamis (Fama- 
gusta), built by Teucer, on the east ; Lapethus, ArsinoSj and Soli, in the north ; and 
Tamassus, celebrated for its copper- mines, in the interior. — The other islands were 
Proconnesus (Marmora), in the Propontis; Taprobane (Ceylon), and Jabadi (Sumatra), 
in the Indian ocean. 



ni. OF AFRICA. 



^ 173. The name Africa was applied strictly and properly by ancient geographers, 
at least until the time of Ptolemy, to a small part of that vast peninsula oT the eastern 
continent which it now designates ; and by them Egypt was reckoned among the 
Asiatic kingdoms. But we here use the term as including all that was known to the 
ancients of that whole country. We shall consider it under the following divisions ; 
^GTPTTJs, or Egypt, ^Ethiopia, Libya, Africa- Propria, Numidia, Mauritania, 
and Africa Interior. 

% 174. The general boundaries of -ffi&TPTtrs were the Mediterranean on the north, 
S3rria and the Sinus Arabicus on the east, Ethiopia on the south, and Lybia on the 
west. The limit between it and Syria was the Torrens JEffvpti, or river of Egypt aa 
called in the Bible, which flowed mto the arm of the sea called Palus Sirbonis. The 
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timit between Egypt and Lybia on the west wu the great declivitv and narrow paM 
termed Catabattmot iKarafiadndo. Its eouthem limit was the smaller cataract of the 
Nile. 

One of the most striking features of Egypt was its river, Niltu. This has two prin- 
cipal sources ; the eastern rising in the mountains of the country now called Abys- 
sinia, and the western in the Luna Monies f or Mountains of the Moon. Haying passed 
through the ancient Ethiopia, it flows through the whole length of E^ypt to the Medi- 
terranean ; not receiving a single tributary for the last 1000 miles of its course, and at 
last dividing into two great arms and forming the triangular bland called Delta from 
its shape. It had seven mouths ; the most western was the Ostium Canopicum ; the 
others in their order proceeding towards the east, were the Balbytinum, Sebeniiiti- 
cum, Phatnicum, Mendesium, Taniticum, and Pelusiacum. — ^Its annual inundations 
were the great cause of fertiUty, and reservoirs and canals were formed m great num- 
bers to convey the water over the whole country ; where the land was too high to 
allow canals to convey it, pumps were used for raising the water ; almost every vil- 
lage. It is said, had its canal, although there were in the narrow valley of Egypt many 
thousand cities and villages. 

^ 175. There were three principal divisiona of Egypt ; the northern part on the Me- 
diterranean was called JEgyptus Inferior; the southern part on xh» confines of Ethio- 
pia was Mgyptus Superior or Thdmis; and the portion between these, Heptanomis.-^ 
The capittd of Lower Egypt was Ahxandriay the great mart of Indian merchandize ; 
during the middle ages, caravans continually passed from thence to Arsinoe (Suez), 
on the Red Sea, whence goods were conveyed by sea to India. In front of the har- 
bor was an island named Pharos^ on which a celebrated lighthouse was built ; south 
of the city was the lake Mareotts^ in the vicinity of which the best Egypti-m wine was 
made. In Alexandria was the celebrated library, said to have been buined by the 
Saracens. (Cf. P. IV. % 76).— In the interior of the Delta was Sais^ the ancient capi- 
tal, remarkable for its numerous temples. Between the Delta and Sinus Arabicus 
were Heroopolist the city of the shepherd kings; and Onion, founded by a colony of 
Jews, who fled hither under their high-priest Onias, from the cruelties of Antiocnus, 
and, by the permission of Ptolemy, built a city and temple. 

In Lower Egypt, eiit of the Ddtt, wu tbe tartd 0/ OotAm, »ecardinf to tlie vwwi of tbe bwt modem aiitbon.— Cf. E. /S^oudii, 
•D the EzndiH of tbe bneUto, fee BibL Rapoi. vol. ii. 744. Alto, ReMsicbea, vol. i. 

% 176. In the middle portion or Heptanomis, one of the chief places was Memphis, 
near the spot where Grand Cairo now stands ; it was the ancient metropolis of all 
Egypt ; in its vicinity are the stupendous pyramids. Arsinoi south-west of Memphis 
was an important place ; near this was the famous lake Maris, said to have been exca- 
vated by order of^an Egyptian king as a reservoir to contain the waters of the Nile 
conveyed into it by a great canal, now the lake Birket-el-Kuruny and believed to have 
been wholly or chiefly the work of nature ; at the southern end of this lake was the 
still more celebrated Labyrinth.— Oaryrync*tt« was a considerable place, said to have 
derived its name from a sharp-nosed fisn {i\^i ^i»yxoO worshiped by the inhabitants.- 
In Upper Egypt, the most important place was Thehes, which gave the name of Thebais to 
this division ; called also by the Greeks Diospolis, and Hecatompylos ; although de- 
stroyed by Cambyses 500 years before Christ, its ruins still excite admiration, occupying 
a space of 27 miles in circumference, including the modern Karnak, Luxor, and othei 
villages; near it was the famous statue of Memnon. — Tentyra (Denderah), was nortk 
of Tliebes, and also presents interesting ruins ; especially the large temple of Isis. 
from the ceiling of which was taken the fiimous Zodiac transported to France and 
made the subject of much speculation (cf. Amer. Quart. Rev. vol. iy).— Between 
Thebes and Tentyra, nearer the former and on the eastern side of the Nile, was Cop- 
tos; from this place a road was constructed by Ptolemy Philadelphus across the desert 
to Berenice on the Sinus Arabicus. Considerably to the south of Thebes was Omibi 
made notorious by Juvenal (Sat. xv.) for its quarrels with Tentyra respecting the wor 
ship of the crocodile. Syene was the extreme town on the borders of Ethiopia ; the 
place of Juv nal's exile ; where also was the well sunk to mark the summer solstice, its 
bottom beir/ then illumined by the vertical rays of the sun directly perpendicular over 
it. Not far from Syene was the island on which Elephaniine stood, of which interest- 
ing ruins still remain. Near Syene was also the Mons Basanites, mountains of touch- 
stone, from which the Effyptians used to make ornamental vases.— South of Syene 
were the Cataracts of the N"ile ; mighty terraces of red granite (Syenite) cross the bed 
of the river, and throw its waters into an impetuous and foaming torrent. In this region 
were the quarries whence the vast obelisks and colossal statues and blocks of the Egyp- 
tian temples were taken. There were three places on the Sinus Arabicus, which 
should be mentioned ; Berenice, in the southern extremity of Ecypt ; Arsinoi (now 
Suez), at the head of the Sinus Heroopolites, the western arm of the Red Sea; and 
Mvoshormus, called also Portus Veneris, midway between them ; they were commercial 
places, goods being transported from them to the Nile. A canal, called Fossa Trajanit 
fH)nnected Arsinoe with that river. 
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In the vast deserta on the western or Lybian side of Egypt were the cultivated and 
inhabited spots called Oasis Magna, and Oasis Parva, the Great and the Little Oasis. 
The latter was in the division termed Heptanomis, south of lake Mceris. The Great 
Oasis is in the part that was called Thebais. It was a place of banishment in the time 
of the-later Roman empire ; yet said to have been a delightful residence, and some- 
times called by the^ Greeks, the isle of the blessed. 

§''177. The ruins and antiquities of Egypt have ever awakened the deepest interest 
hi the traveler and the scholar. Besides the various temples and other educes, of which 
splendid remains, are found in various places, the following rank high among the objects 
of curiosity. 1. Obelisks and Pillars; several of these were removed to Rome; of 
the remaining, the most noted are the PiUar of On at Heliopolis, the two obelisks 
called Cleopatra^ s Needles at Alexandria, and Pempejfs PHlar, also at Alexandria. An 
obelisk, nearly 70 feet in length, was brought to Pans in the year 1836, to be erected 
in that city, by Louis Philippe. — ^3. The Jryramids, ranked by the Greeks among the 
seven wonders. They are numerous at Djiza, or Gize^ near Cairo and the ancient 
Memphis, and atSacchara, 18 miles south of Gize. Those at Gize are the most cele- 
brated. One of them has been open from the earliest times of which we have account. 
Several others have been opened m recent times. They all contain chambers evidently 
used for sepulchral purposes. (Cf. P. IV. $ 231. P. II. ^ 96. 3.)— 3. Catacombs, These 
are subterranean burying places. They are found in several places ; but the most re- 
markable are near 7^e6^, at a place now called Goumou, a tract of rocks at the foot 
of the mountains west of the Nile. The tombs are excavated in the rocks, and extend, 
it is said, over the space of two miles. From these, many mummies have been taken.-— 
The labyrinth, which Herodotus considered more wonderful than the pvramids, included 
numerous subterranean chambers designed as repositories for the dead; over these was 
an immense pile of splendid buildings. Some rums of this structure near lake Mcens 
($ 176) have been discovered. — 4. Colossal images and statues. One of the most re- 
markable of the colossal images of the sphinx (cf. P. II. ^ 117) is near the great pyra- 
mids. A very celebrated colossus is that commonly called the statue of Alemnon (cf. 
P. 11. ^ 74. P. TV. ^ 169. 2. $ 231. D.—The Egyptian monuments are covered with 
inscriptions in Hieroglyphics (cf. F. IV. ^ 16). 

Much HMWch hta baea amplojred in OMdcra tiows apon Esyptiaa MttqaMm and Bagatiu! A nan dagiM of brtarat wm 
ftwakened ia the whole mibjoct by the celebnted aoqiedition of Booa|ierte in fTtS. In this invMioB of Kgypt, be took with him a 
detaebmeBt of no Icm than one hnndrad mat who bad ealtivated fte arte and leieDeeB (mmnu) teieetad for the parpow. «<Thia 
body, the ftrat of the kind which ever aocompaaied an invading tnny, was liberally sopplied with books, pbtloeopbical imtmiaent^ 
and all the means of prosecutinf the sereral departments of knowledge.*— The splendid work, pnblisbed nader the empororfi 
fiatronage, and styled Dmrtptiim A PSg^pU, was the Nsalt of tMr labors (cLP. IV. § ItQ. 

Many other valn^ble works illustrating the histoty and monnments of Egypt have baea pnblisbed daring the pressat eeatniy, 
aoiae fhan members of the eompaoy of mncuu above named. That ef Avian liolda^ bi^ rank ; cvtitM JVowfi m Uppv «n4 
Lewtr Egypt dMnft mCpmfO^Vf*^ ^onaparU ; with folio plains.— The ibUowing works reUte to this sulked. Ltigh*$ Traveto 
in Egypt.— jBabon^t Travels.— /omortTf Descriptioti de I'Egypte.— AmriKon'r £gyptiaoa.— IslronfM^ Racherebes snr I'Egypt^ 
— JiHMiA Viewof AsuakHA and Modem Egypt, in Mcrptr*» Fua. Library, Na luiiL-V. Miot, ManoirM de I^zpeditioB ea 
Egypte, fte. Per. 1814.— 7. a fTilUnaon, Topography of Thebes, aad geaeral View of Egypt Load. ISSS. &— /. O. RVUnmn, 
Maimers and Cnstomsof the Ancient Egyptians. Lond. 1887. S vols, a— Wemay add, the Travels of Cfarte, Nardm^ Staie^ 
Poudkt. Cf. SupfUmtia to Etteydop. Britann. aHiele Egypt— ImiA Jjuart. Ben. vol. ziii. I. zvi. 1. rriL 181. xix. 178. uuv. 
p. 180.— ufmer. Quart. Hee. No. viL- /Vr. Quart. Rev. Nos. xzxH. and uziii.— wim. JKU. Repot. No. xxlii.— See also reforeneas 
girea P. IV. § 216. 1. § 2aa 1. § SS9. 8. $ 243. S.-A history of Pompa^i PtOar is given in /. fFMtA EgTPtlaca, Vut I. Oaf. 1821. 

^ 178( Ethiopia was the name dven by the ancients very indefinitely to the coun- 
try Tyiag south of E^ypt ; the modern countries of Nubia and Abyssinia particularly 
Weje included. — Vanous uncivilized tribes are represented as dwelling here in ancient 
times; on the coast were the Troglodyfa, said to inhabit caves of the earth. It seems 
iilsoiO have contained inhabitants equally advanced in refinement with the Egyptians. 

The most important places were Napata, Meroe, Auxume, and Adulis.< — Attxume 
(Axum) was on one of tne sources of the Astdboras (Tacazzc), the eastern branch of 
the Nile. Its nuns still exist. " In one square, Bruce found 40 obelisks, each formed 
of a single piece of granite, with sculptures and inscriotions, but no hieroglyphics. One 
of the obelisks was 60 feet high." — Here was found the monument usually called the 
Inscription of Axum (cf. P. IV. $ 92. 5.). — Adulis (Arkiko) was on a bay of the Sinus 
Arabicus ; having some celebrity fi-om two inscriptions there found (cf. P. IV. $ 9*3. 
5). — Meroe was on or near the Nile south of its junction with the Astaboras ; near the 
modern Shendy, as is Supposed. It was the ca'piial of a large tract between these 
rivera called by the same' name, and was celebrated in ancient times, being the grand 
.emporium of the caravan trade between Ethiopia and Egypt and the north of Africa. 
tThe remains of temples and other edifices of sandstone still mark its site.— ^JVopoCa was 
fiirther north or lower down on the Nile, and was next in rank to Meroei 

These r^fiona have also been explored in modem times, and splendid mins have been found seattorsd akmg the valley ot ice Nile 
The following are soom of the sonroes of inforniatioo on the subject. Bniaft Travels in Abyminia, cited P. IV. § 118 I.— Trkvela 
of Sab aad Lord raUniia; of Burdihantt: Frmte, Gau (P. IV. ) 243. 8), and especially of aitWmMi.-Cf. Land. Quart. A». 
TdL svf. la tIx. 174 -J]M«»ii> Timvela in Ethiopia, Load. 1SSS» a 

^ 179. Under Libya we include the whole extent fi-om JEgyptus on the east to the 
Hyrtis Minor (Gulf of Cabes), together with an indefinite porUon on the south. The 
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term was used by the ancient poets to signify Africa in general. In its strict and most 
lintited sense, it included only the region between Egypt and the Syrtis Major (Gulf 
of Sidra)."— In the latter sense, it comprised on the coast only the two districts Mar- 
marica and Cyrenaica. We include under Libya also the portion farther west called 
Jieeio Syrticttj from the two Syrtes on the coast already named. 

Marmarica was on the east nearest to Egypt. The inhabitants were said to 
possess some secret charm against the poison of serpents; some of them, named 
PayZZt, made it their profession to heal such as had been bitten, by sucking the venom 
out of the wound. In an Oasis, now El Wah^ south of Marmarica, stood the cele- 
brated temple of Jupiter Ammon (P. III. % 71), and near it the fountain of the gun, 
whose waters were said to be warm in the morning, cool at noon, hot in the evening, 
and scalding at midnight. Alexander, after having encountered great difficulties, suc- 
ceeded in visiting this oracle, and was hailed by the priest as son of Jupiter. 

'* Belzoni, previously to bii leaving Egypt, made a tour to El Wab {the bu8hes\ the northern 
Onsi?. He found, as Hornemann had, the tops of the hills of the desert encrusted with salt, and 
wells of sweet water rising out of a surface overspread with masses of salt, as Herodotus related 
two-and-twenty centuries ago. He found also the remains of what has been considered as the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon ; but the natives were as Jealous and as unwilling to let him see this 
* woric of the infidels,' as Hornemann bad found them to be. The fine rivulet of sweet water, 
whose source this traveler describes as being in a grove of date trees, and which Brown was told 
by the people, was sometimes cold and sometimes warm, was also visited by Belzoni; who says 
he proved the truth of what is stated by Herodotus, that this spring is warm In the mornings and 
evenings, much more so at midnight, and cold in the middle of the day. Had Mr. Belzoni pos- 
sessed a thermometer, he would have found that it was the temperature of the air which bad 
changed, while that of the fountain of the sun remained the same.'*— Lon^. Q^uari. R«v. xziii. 85. 

C yrenaica, or Pentapolis (Barca), lay between Marmarica and the Syrtis Major, 
or altars of the PhileBni. It contained five cities ; Cyrencj founded by a Greek colony, 
the birthplace of the philosopher Carneades ; ApolUmia, a celebrated seaport ; Ftole- 
tnaisj at first called ISarce ; Arsinoif and Berenice or Hesperisj near which were the 
gardens of the Hesperides, famous for their golden apples, and the residence of the 
Gordons, so celebrated in fable. (Cf. P. II. ? 115. Ed. Rev. No. 95, p. 228).— West 
of this was Regio S y rtica, also called, from its three cities, Tripolitana (Tripoli) ; 
its cities were Leptisi called majors to distinguish it from a town of the same name 
near Carthage ; CE?a, the present city of Tripoli ; and Sdbrata^ a Roman colony; and 
Tysdrusy now Elgem. A people called by Homer the Lotophagi dwelt on this coast ; 
he says that they fed on the lotos, a fruit so delicious, that whoever tasted it imme- 
diately forgot his native country. On the coast were the Syrtesy two dangerous quick- 
sands, which frequently proved fatal to hapless mariners ; here, also, was the lake 
Tritonis, sacred to Minerva. 

' There are interesting ancient remains In these regions, particularly at Leptis and Cyrene.--lLhe 
situation of Cyrene is described as exceedingly beautiful. — ** It is built on the edge of a range 
of hills, rising about 800 feet above a fine sweep of high table land, forming the summit of a 
lower chain, to which it descends by a series of terraces. The elevation of the lower chain may 
be estimated at 1000 feet ; so that Cyrene stands about 1800 feet above the level of the sea, of 
which it commands an extensive view over the table land, which, extending east and west as 
far as the eye can reach, stretches about five miles to the northward, and then descends abruptly 
to the coast. Advantage has been taken of the natural terraces, to shape the ledges into roads 
leading along the face of the mountain, and communicating in some instances by narrow flights 
of steps cut in the roclc. These roads, which may be supposed to have been the favorite drives 
of the citizens of Cyrene, are very plainly indented with the marks of chariot wheels, deep fur- 
rowing the smooth, stony surface. The rock, in most instances rising perpendicularly from these 
galleries, has been excavated into innumerable tombs, generally adorned with architectural 
facades. The outer sides of the roads, where they descended from one range to another, were 
ornamented with sarcophagi and monumental tombs ; and the whole sloping space between the 
galleries was filled up with similar structures. These, as well as the excavated tombs, exhibit 
very superior taste and execution. In two instances, a simple sarcophagus of white marble, 
ornamented with flowers and figures in relief of exquisite workmanship, was found in a large 
excavation. In several of the excavated tombs were discovered remains of paintings, repre- 
senting historical, allegorical, and pastoral subjects, executed in the manner of those of Hercn- 
laneum and Pompeii. (Cf. P. IV. $ 226).— In the region of Cyrenaica are several caverns con- 
taining stalactites, presenting of course various fantastic siiapes. It has been supposed that 
this fact, together with the existence of the ruins and excavations in the vicinity of Cyrene, may 
have given rise to the story of the petrified city, of which, under the name of Roe Sem, marvelous 
accounts have been related to travelers in Africa." 

See Modem Traoder.—F. W. tf H. Setdnft Ezpeditioo to Nortbera Cout of Africa. Load. 1828. 4. 

At 7\fadrv8 are still found ruins of Roman structures ; particularly of a spacious amphitheatre, 
** consisting formerly of four rows of columns in tiers one above another, and sixty-four arcades." 
The inner area is said to be 300 feet in length and SOO in breadth ; and the whole circumference 
1570 feet ; the height is estimated to have been at least 105 feet. The upper tier of columns is 
nearly fallen ; the three lower are preserved. 

isee Bev. C. F, Ewald^ Diary. A diawlng is given in 77bc Penny Afof asm*, Jan. 13, 1838. 

^ 180. Next to Tripolitana was the province of Africa Propria, of which the capi- 
ta, was Carthago. This city was founded by a Tyrian colony, led by queen Dido, and 
bv Its extensive commerce became one of the most opulent cities of antiquity. Its 
«Titadel was called Byrsa, because it was said that Dido, on coming here, purchased 
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as much ^ound as she could encompass with a 0Cpfra^ or hide, and then, hainng cut 
the hide into strips, took in the space originally covered by the city. 

Carthage is immortalized by poets and historiana on account of the three wars which it sus- 
tained against the Romans. The last of these wars resulted in the total destruction of the city 
by Scipio Africanue the younger, B. C. 146. The city is said to have been above twenty miles 
in circumference ; it being set on fire by the Romans, the conflagration lasted seventeen days. 
A new city was built by the emperor Augustus at a small distance from the site of the ancient. 
The new Carthage was taken from the Romans by Oenseric, A. P. 439, and for more than a cen- 
tury afterwards was the capital of the Vandal empire in Africa. It was finally destroyed by the 
Saracens towards the end of the seventh century. A single aqueduct is said to be the chief trace 
of it found in modern times. 

The other remarkable towns in this district were Tunes or Tuneta (Tunis), where 
Regulus was defeated and taken prisoner ; Clupea^ near the Promoniorium Mercurii 
(Cape Bona); Adrumetutn; Tkapsusi where Ciesar defeated Scipio and Juba; and 
Ctica, where Cato the younger slew himself; near Utica was the river Baeradas, 
where Regulus slew an enormous serpent, that had destroyed many of his soldiers. 

^ 181. NuMiDiA was at one time divided into the kingdom of the MassyU, ruled by 
Massinissa, and that of the MassaBsvU, under the ffovemment of Syphaz ; but after 
the third Punic war, they were united into one kingdom under Massinissa. The capi- 
tal was Certa. The principal towns on the sea-coast were Tdbraca, remarkable tor 
its groves ; Hippo Ee^iuSj near the small river Rubricatust the episcopal seat of Saint 
Augustine ; and Rusicade. In the interior were Vaga; Sicca; and Zamat where Han- 
nibal was defeated by Scipio. On the confines of tne desert were Thala and Capsa. 

$ 182. Mauritania was separated from Numidia by the river Ampsagas. — Its 
chief towns were Casarea, whence the eastern part was called Csesariensis; and 
Tingis (Tangiers), from which the western received the name Tin^itana. This 
country extended from the river Ammagas, separating it from Numidia, to some dis- 
tance on the Atlantic coast. The Romans, after then: conquest over these regions, 
planted in them numerous colonies, and constructed fortresses and roads, of which 
some traces yet remain. The most southern Roman settlement was that called Ex- 
ploratio ad Mercuriumy on the coast of the Atlantic. The waters west of this terri- 
tory were named Oceanus Atlanticusj from the chain of mountains called Atlas, 
which bounded Mauritania on the south, and terminated at two different points on 
the coast, the northern ridge being termed Atlas Minor^ and the southern Atlas 
Major.— 'Mons Abyla was the elevated summit near the strait connecting the Medi- 
terranean and the Atlantic. This and Calpe on the European side formed the fabled 
pillars of Hercules (Herculis Columna). 

$ 183. All the remaining countries of the land may be included under Africa In- 
ferior, to which it is impossible to assign any definite boundaries.— The GaBtuIi, and 
Garamantes, and other tribes, are represented as dwelling vrithin it. The Nigrita 
were placed about the river Niger. The Great Desert was called Veserta Libya In- 

terioris. On the coast west of this were the Insulcs Fortunatas; called also Caita- 

ria, from the number of large dogs, as some suppose, found upon them, and thence 
their modem name Canaries. — South of these were the Insula Hesperidum, the mo- 
dem Cape Verd islands, on which some have placed the gardens of the Hesperides 
(cf. ^ 179). — West of this coast the ancients also placed the island Atlantis, said to 
have existed once, and to have been afterwards submerged in the ocean. It was re- 
presented as larger than Asia and Africa, and as very fertile and powerful. 

Some have considered the whole account of Atlantis as a mere fable ; others have conjectured 
that the Canaries, Madeira Isles, and Azores, once formed parts of a vast island thus described ; 
and others have maintained that the land referred to must have been the continent of America. 

Hm latter opinion iimninhJiMd in an Enay entitled aa followt: An AUempi to «Aoto that Jmeriea muit U known to tha 
JtteknU, ^ try an JImeriean Engli$hman, Paator of a Chareh in Boston. Boston, New England, MDCCLXXnL— Some haf« 
Imagined Uiat this island was situated in the Northern regions ; BaiUy, Lettres sor I'Aflaotide de Flaton, tte. Fturis, 1779. 8.—— 
See MaUfinmU Geography.~J)ory <U 8t. rinemt, Eisai snr lltntiqae Atlantide. Par. ISOi. 4.--The aaeieiLt itoiy b i*** !■ 
flw CrUiat or ManHeuM of Plata 
8 
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INTRODUCTION TO CLASSICAL CHRONOLOGY. 



Preliminary Bemarks. 

$ 184. Chronoloot treats of the computation of time and of the dates of events. It 
is comparatively a modern science. Among the ancients there was scarcely any sys- 
tematic attention to the subject. Yet it is a lii^hly important science. Accurate chro- 
nolo^ is essential to all reasoning from historical facts; the mutual dependence and 



sidered, m studying history and biography. 

In treating this sabject, although oar design requires a special reference to ClasnealCkronoloffy^ 
yet (Vom the nature of the subject we must introduce some things which belong rather to the 
science in general. We shail explain the Greek and Roman divisions of time and modes of com- 
pnting it ; and endeavor to present alt that the student will need as preparatory to a full study 
of the classical historians and of ancient history. 

Chbonologt may be considered as consisting of two parts; the frst, measuring 
time and adjusting its various divisions; the second fixing the dates of nistorical events 
and arranging them in order. 



h-^Cf measuring Time and adjusting its divisions. 

^ 185. The most obvious measures and divisions of time are those suggested to all 
men by the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. These are three ; days, months, and 
years ; the day fi'om the revolution of the earth on her ajds, or the apparent revolution 
of the sun around her ; the month from the periodical changes in the moon ; the year 
from the annual motion of the earth in her orbit round the sun. — These three divisions 
are not commensuratej and this has caused the chief embarrassment in the science of 
Chronology ; it has, in point of fact, been difficult so to adjust them with each other in 
a system of measuring time as to have the computed time and the actual time perfectly 
in agreement or coincidence. 

^ 186. The day. This was undoubtedly the earliest division, and originally was dis- 
tinguished, it is hkely, from the night ; extending firom sunrise to sunset only. It was 
afterwards considered as including also the night, or time between sunset and sunrise. 
But the beginning of the day has been recKoned differently by different nations, for 
civil purposes ; at sunrise, by the Babylonians, Persians, Syrians and inhabitants of 
India ; at sunset, by the Jews, Athenians, ancient Gauls, and Chinese ; at midnight, 
by the Egyptians, Komans, and modems generally. — ^Astronomers in their calculations 
consider the dav fts beginning at noon, after the manner of the Arabians according to 
Priestley.— There have also been various modes of subdividing the day. — **l'he di- 
vision of time into hours is very ancient : as is shown by Kircher (CBdip. Mgypt. t. ii. 
part 2). The most ancient hour is that of the twelfth part of a day. Herodotus ob- 
serves that the Greeks learnt from the Egyptians [Babylonians, 1. ii. c. 1091 . among 
other things, the method of dividing the day into twelve parts ; and the astronomers 
of Cathajra still retain this method. The division of the day into twenty-four hours 
was not known to the Romans before the Punic war." {Tegg.) 

^ 187. The Greeks, in the time of Homer, seem not to have used the division into 
hours ; his poems present us with the more obvious parts of the day, morning (>}&>{), 
noon {jnt9ov flfp«p), and evening (^^<Xi7). But before the time of Herodotus, they were 
accustomed to the division of the day, and of the night also probably, into 12 parts. 
They were acquainted also with the division of the day and night into four parts each, 
according to the Jewish and Roman custom. 

The Komans subdivided the day and night each into four parts, which were called 
viffils {vigUim) or watches. They also considered the day and the night as each di- 
vided into 12 hours ; three hours of course were included in a vigil. — The day vigilf 
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60 CLASSICAL CHRONOLOGY. 

were designated siniply hy the numerals prima^ aecunda, tertia, quarta; bat as the 
second vigil commenced with the third hour, the third vigil with the sixth hour, and the 
fourth with the ninth hour, the terms prima, tertia, sexta, and nona, are also used to 
signify the four vigils of the day. The night vigils were designated by the names ves- 
yfa, media nox, gallicinittm, conticinium. 

It is sometimes stated, that the first vigil and first hour of the day commenced at what we cal. 
o'clock A. M. ; the third viffil (rifilia tertia), and sixth hour (kora $exta), at 13 o'clock, noon ; 
the corresponding vigils and hours of night, at what we call 6 o'clock P. M ., and 13 o'clock, mid- 
night. This statement may be sufficiently accurate in general ; but it must be rememberod, that 
the Roman hours and watches were of unequal length ; the first hour of the day began with sun- 
rise, and the twelfth ended at sunset; and the first hour of the night began at sunset, and the 
twelfth ended at sunrise. Of course, the hours of the day in summer were longer than those of 
the night, and in the winter they were shorter. Cf. P. III. $ 338. 

$ 188. Different devices have been employed for marking and making known 
these parts of the day. The sun-dial was used by the Babylonians and Jews ; and by 
the latter, tD€Uchmen were maintained to announce the time. The Greeks borrowed 
the sun-dial from the Babylonians, and called it the Heliotrope {iiXiorpdvtov), or Gno- 
mon (yvtoiitav) ; but the latter term properly designates the needle or index which cast 
the shadow on the dial.-^The Romans, besides the dial {horologium, solarium), em- 
ployed also the Clepsydra, for some account of which see P. III. *^ 228. 

Several specimens of the ancient sun-dial are still preserved; one is said to be still remaining 
nearly in its original situation, on the rock of the Acropolis at Athens. ** Upon each side of the 
octagonal building commonly called the tower of the winds, was also placed a vertical sun-dial ; 
the gnomon or index projected from the side, while the lines indicating the hour were cut upon 
the wall. The lines of the dial upon the wall are distinctly extant at the present day : and 
although the gnomons have disappeared, the places where they were inserted are still visible." 
Besides stationary dials, the ancients had portable ones of metal, which were termed Phorema- 
tica. (Cf. StvArVs Diet, of Architect, vol. ll.)^An instrument called a water-clock was in consi- 
derable use in some parts of Europe a few centuries ago. Striking clocks are said to have beeC 
invented by the Arabians about A. D. 800.— Watches were first made in Germany, A. D. 1477. 

Sm Berthoud, Hwtoire d« te Memre da Tenpa iw !«§ HoroIogM. Fv. 1M2. 2 volt. \.—Bmuti, de Solariii, in hit Optuada — 
O. H. Martini, AbhudluDg voo dea Soaaenohren dor Alten. Leipc. 1777.— SoUwr and FaUsonU, Sur 1m boroiogei dn Ancient, la 
the Mtm. it PJkad. da huer. ni. iv. p. 148 ; and vol. u. p. 440. Of. vol. iii. p. 174, on tba Gnomon.— Smith, Diet, of Anti- 
quities, art JSToroIogfium.— Oouf Jk, oa a Ronan Hondofriam found in Italy, Anhmotogia (u cited P. IV. § 843. S), vol. x. p. 172, 
with a platan— For deliavtioiia of aeveral aacicnt nuniialt, aee Calnut, aa cited $ 168 b. vol. iii. p. 363. 

$ 189. The month. This division, without much doubt, had its origin in the various 
phases or changes in the moon. It included the time of the moon's revolution round 
the earth, or between two new moons, or two successive conjunctions of the sun and 
moon. The mean period is 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes; it was considered to be 
29^ days ; and the ancients commonly reckoned the month as consisting alternately 
of 29 and 30 days. 

The Greeks thus reckoned their months, and termed those which had 30 days, 
irXripsis (full), and itKa<peivol {ending on the lOth day) ; those of 29 days they termed 
KoX\oi {hoUow or defcicnt), and twaa^BivoX (ending on the 9th day). Twelve lunations 
thus computed formed the year ; but it fell short of the true solar year by about 11 days 
and a quarter, makins in four years about 45 days. To reconcile this and bring the 
computation by months and years to coincide more exactly, another month was inter- 
calated every two years ; and in the first two years a month of 22 days ; and in the 
next two, a month of 23 days ; thus after a period of four years the lunar and solar 
years would beein together ; this was called the TeroaempU- But the effect of this 
system was to chance the place of the months relatively to the seasons ; and another 
system was adupteoT This was based on the supposition that the solar year was 365 
days and a quarter, while the lunar was 354 ; which would in a period of 8 years give 
a difference of 90 days; the adjustment was made by intercalating, in the course of the 
period, three months of 30 days each; the period was called 'Orracri^pi^. Its invention 
was attributed to Cleostratus of Tenedos ; it was universally adopted, and was followed 
in civil matters, even after the more perfect cycle of Meton was known ; one reason 
may have been the reciprocal adaptation between the Octaetans and the Olympiad, the 
former including exactly two of the latter. 

$ 190. " The following are the names of the Grecian months, together with those 
of the corresponding Jiman months, as near as they can be given. In this list Scali- 
ger's account has been followed, which, upon the whole, we believe the most cor- 
rect. As the first month of the Athenian year comprised but a few days of the latter 
pari of our June, and the greater part of July, the latter month will be giver, as the 
corresponding one.— 1. 'Esaroit^anbv, July; so called from the great number oi Heca- 
tombs which were usually sacrificed in this month. — 2. Merayetrviwv, August; so called 
from the sacrifices which were then offered to Apollo yisrayslrvios, because on this 
month the inhabitants of MeHte left their island and removed to Attica. — 3. BonSponidv, 
September; which was so called from the festival termed BoriSp6nia. — 4. Uvapexf/idv, 
October; so called because in this month, after the fruits of the year were gathered, 
'easts were served up, the chief of which conpisted in boiled pulse [eaten in memory 
11 the food of Theseus on the last day of his voyage from Crete]. — 5. Mainaxrvipiw 
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November; so called from Jupiter Main&KrriSj the haisteroust because in this month the 
weather was very tempestuous. — 6. Iloaeioecjvt December; in which month sacrifices 
were offered to UoaeiScjVj Neptune; as if it were called Neptune*s month. — 7. TanriXioiv, 
January; which was sacred to Juno TafiriXioSi the goddess of marriage.— 8. 'Avdearti' 
pi<avi February; which took its name from the festival of the same name. — 9. *EXa- 
0i7/?oXit5y, March; so called from the festival 'EXa0ij/?tfX«o, which was sacred to Diana 
'EXa4,r}06\oij the huntress, because this was the month for hunting stags. — 10. Mowd- 
Xicdv, April; in which sacrifices were offered to Diana Movvvxto, from the harbor of 
this name, in which she had a temple. — 11. QapyitXnav, May; in which month sacri- 
fices were offered for the ripening of the earth's fruits. — 12. ^Kiii^o<fto(ti<ijVt June ; so 
called from a festival of the same name celebrated in this month in honor of Mi- 
nerva. Every month was divided into rpta iex^ntpa, three decades of days. The 

first of which was called fi'?»'«f dpxoiiivov or loranivovj the decade of the beginning ; the 
ftecond, nivds utaovvrou the decade of the middle; and the third, itnvdi (ftdivovros, or 
navo/itvovt the decade of the end. The first day of the first decade was called veoiiTtvia, 
because it happened on the new moon ; the second, ievrlpa laranivovj and so on to 
icKdrri lara/iivov, the tenth day of the month. The first day of the second decade, or the 
eleventh day, was called •'Pwtij iieaovvrost the first of the middle^ or vp6rii Ivl iUa^ the 
first after ten; the second, ievripa luao^vros, and so on to the twentieth day (.eUds), or 
the last day of the second decade. The first day of the third decade was called rrpdjrn 
hr' eUdSit or vpurn (^dikovros, and 80 on. The last day of the month was denominated 
by Solon ivri koI i/fa, the old and new, as one part of the day belonged to the old, and 
the other to the new moon. But after the time of Demetrius Pohorcetes, the last day 
of the month received from him the name of ^niinrpths." {Cleavdand.) 

On the Attic montba, cf. Oauital Journal, Ix. 984, 65e.--£. IdtUr, cited P. V. § 7. 7. (c). 

^ 191 a. The Romans are said to have had under Romulus only 10 months ; but 
Numa introduced the division into 12, according to that of the Greeks. — ^But as this 
formed only a lunar year, a little more than 11 days short of the solar year, sen extra- 
ordinary month imensis intercdlaris, called also macedonius) was to be inserted every 
other year. The intercalating of this and the whole care of dividing the year was en- 
trusted to the Pontifices (P. III. $ 228), and they managed, by msertmg more or 
fewer days, to make the current year longer or shorter as they for any reason might 
choose ; and this finally caused the months to be transposed from their stated seasons, 
so that the winter months were carried back into autumn, and the autumnal into sum 
mer (Cic. Leg. ii. 12). Julius Cssar put an end to this disorder, by abolishing the in- 
tercalation or months, and adopting a system which will be explained in speaking of 
the year (^ 192). — The names of the Roman months were the following; Martins, 
March, from Mars, the supposed father of Romulus, in whose arrangement of the 
year this month was the nrst ; Aprilis, derived by some from the verb aperio, the 
month in which trees and flowers open their buds ; Maius, May, from Maia, mother 
of Mercury; Junius, June, from Juno; QuintUis, the fifth month, afterwards named 
Julius, July, from JuUus Caesar ; SextUis, sixth, afterwards Augustus, August, from 
Augustus Caesar ; September, seventh month ; October, eighth ; November, ninth ; De- 
cember, tenth; Januarius, January, from Janus; Februarius, February, so called from 
the purifications Ftbrua performed in this month (P. III. ^ 230), being the last of the 
year. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans personified the Months and the Seasons as well as the Hours , 
a further account of these personifications is given in P. II. $ 105. 
to FUte IX. are repratenlatioiM of the Four Seaaou, ai wulptured dn the Arch cf Severus (cf. P. IV. § 188. 2). 

^ 191 b. The Romans divided the mont*h into three parts by the points termed Ka 
lendcR or Calendcs, Nones, and Idus. The Calends were always the Ist of the month ; 
the Nones were the 5th, and the Ides the 13th of each month, excepting March, May, 
July, and October ; in which four months the Nones fell on the 7th, and the Ides on 
the 15th day. In marking the days of the month, the Romans counted backwaras 
from these three fixed points, iuQluding always the day from which the reckoning began ; 
6. g. the last or thirty- first day of December was called the second from the Calends 
of January, pridie [ante] Kalendas Januarii; the last day but one or 30th of Decem- 
ber, was called the third from or before the Calends of January, tertio [die ante] Kal. 
Jan. ; and so on back to the 13th day, which was called Idus ; the 12th was pridie 
Idus, and so on back to the 5th, which was the Nona; the 4th, by this plan of 
reckoning, would be of course Pridie Nonas, 

x,t La Nma*, Calandrier Bomaln, In the Mtm. Jbad. Inter. voL zztL p. 219. 

A Roman Calendar, compiled from Ovid, Columella, and Pliny, which ootea the riling and letting of the elan, the Roman IteU- 
«a]i, fcc., ii given in Pau/y'« Eocyclopadie (cited P. III. $ 13. 5) ; it may be leen in SmUKt Diet, of Antiq. art Catoubir.— See also 
/uff <nt, ai cited P. IV. $ 133. & 

The ancient Greelcs and Romans had no division properly answering to our weelcs ; although 
the former bad their itca^t of days (^ 190) ; and the latter their nundina, or market days occur 
ring every ntntJk day (P- HI. J 229). But thp Egyptians and orlenUl nations had a vaetk of seven 
days. This division (hebdomads) was introduced among the Romans, it is said, not far from Ibn 

F 
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S;iDDlDff of tlM tbM century after Chritt. The days were named after the planets or pagan 
It: Diet SoUtf Sunday; Lunm, Monday; JUvrtM, Tuesday; MereurU, Wednesday; Jovu, 
ursday ; F'en§ru, Friday ; SotMnit, Saturday. It is worthy of notice that our names for the 
days had a similar origin, as is seen by observing their Saxon derivation ; SuufuuUBg, Sun*s day ; 
Monandmit Moon's day ; Twuimg^ day of Tulseo (i. e. Mmr$) ; fVoimtimg^ day of Wodin or 
Odin, a iMftAem rfdfjr ; 7%«rsil«sr, day of Thor, a deity answering to Japiter ; .Frifimg^ day of 
Frigga, the Venos of the north ; Ssurdmg'^ day of Bater or Seater (I. e. Saturn, cf. P. 11. $ 16. a.> 

^ 192. The year. Thia diyision was probably not formed until eome connderable 
advances had been made in astronomical science ; and it was long after its first adop- 
tion before it attained to any thinjg like an accurate form. — The most ancient year of 
which we know, was that consisting of 12 months supposed to contain 30 days each, 
thus amounting to 360 days. It has been conjectured that this cave rise to the divi- 
sion of the echptic into 360 eoual parts or decrees, which is still preserved. But it 
was soon founci that this fell snort of the actual year, or the time ota revolution of the 
earth ; and an addition of 5 days was made, so that the year consisted of 365 days ; 
this is ascribed to the Thebans. The Crrecian year, however, as established by So* 
k>n and continued to the time of Meton and even after, consisted of 365 days and a 
quarter. 

Th«BMiawis«bic]iflieQiwkiBMd0fhaireaBi|Nriitiaabylb0la]iirBMBihitoigi«e«riai lhtKil»Tjtv,\mannafhaeg 
mfUued (i\99i.-'^4:t.aiimt^VamUQrKqat,inlbt Mim.Aead.hum ta.xixw.p. 19$. 

The Roman year seems to have consosted of 365 days until the time of Julius 
CaBsar. The method employed by the Romans of previous a^es to adjust their com- 
putation by lunar months to the solar year has also been mentioned (^ 191), and like- 
wise the confusion which resulted from it. This Csesar attempted to remedy (cf. P. 
V. % 528. 4). He mstituted a year of 365 days 6 hours. To remove the error of 80^ 
days, which computed time had gained of actual time, he ordered one year of 445 
days (365 plus 80), which was called the Year of confusion. And to secure a proper 
allowance for the 6 hours which had been disregarded, but which would amount in 4 
years to a day, he directed that one additional day should be intercalated in the reckon- 
ing of every 4th year; thus each 4th year would have 366 days, the others 365. — Thia 
is called the Julian year. In the Roman calendar the intercalated day was placed alter, 
the 6th isextus) of tne Calends of March, and therefore called biesextue; hence the 
phrase hieeextUe year still in use. 

Bvtta tbii plan fhart «ru itill u error. The d»r wa* intwcalatad too mmm ; i. & befcre e teAok dkqr M bees fNined ; banoM 
eoMpntad tioM, iartad of laiaiaf < boan a jnar, Kained only 6 Aoun 48 m. S7 Mb, and ia fair jraan would gaiDoalfSSA. 16 m. 
48 MB. ; M the iBtareabled day wm laierted too noo by 44 minuUt and 12 $»ecHdt ; <rf cdoiw, eonpated tinte, by tbh plaa, loat 
44 m. 12 Mb every fbor yean, or 11 m. Smc every year. In 191 yean thb nakn a Ion of eonputed tioe, of one day j i. e. com* 
puled time wonld be one day bebind aetudl tine. In A. D. 1688 tbh Ion bad anounted to ten dayi, and Pope Gre|ory I9tb 
attempted to remedy the evil by a new expedient This wee, to drop the intercalary day or the KMHrffle, every lOOtb year except- 
iag each 400th year. Sf the Jolian year, eompaled time loaet II m. 3Mb a year, which mikee ahoat 19 boon in 100 yean ; drop- 
ping the intercalary day on the 100th year maliei np tbie Ion of 19 boon, aad glvei alio a fain of about 6 boon; droppiag it on the 
next lOOlb year givee another gain of 6 boon to eompated time ; to of the third lOOth year ) and in thie way conpoled time gaine 
of aetoal time^ in 800 yean, 15 boon ; if on the next lOOIh year, i. e. the foartli, the intercalary day be inserted, eompated time 
hiees far that eentniy 19 boon; but to meet thia loss, it had in the three preeediag eeaturies geiaed 6 houn in eeeh» and in all t^ 
hoors, so tbMt the Ion ieonly (19-16) 4 boon at the end of 400 yeen By this method the diflareoce between eompntod and actual 
tinte cannot amoaat to a day la 2600 yean. In this iystea^ called the Ortforimn Ctimdar^ the yean 1800, 2000, 2400 are inter- 
calary ; and the yeen 170O, 1800, 1900^ 2100, 220O, 2800; kc, not.— The Gregoriaa year was immediately adopted in Spain, PDrt«> 
gal, and Italy ; and during the same year in France ; in Catholic Germany, in 1683 ; in Protestant Germany and Denmark, in 1700 ; 
in Sweden, 1768. In England it was adopted in 17S2, by act of Pariiamrnt directing the 3d of September to be styled the 14th, as 
computed time had lost II days. This was called the change from Old to New Sfyle.— In 1832, Russia was said to be the only eonatry 
where the Julian year or the Old Style was used. It is, however, retained in the Greek aad Avmenian churches. (MUt. B^raJdj fin- 
Dec. 1885, p. 464.>->On the Gregorian CUendar, see CM. Cbiot'Ke, Roman! Celewlaril a Giegorio XIIL P. M. icstitati Bxpiicatio. 



DIflferent nations have benin the year at diflbrent seasons or months. The Romans at one ttm# 
onsidered it as betrinnin; in March, bnt afterwards in January. The Greeks placed its com^ 

on, at the summer solstice. The Christian clergy used to begin It a( 

the 35th of March. The same was practiced In England and the American colonies until A.. D. ViSH, 



niencement in Hecatombeon, at the summer solstice. The Christian clergy used to beg 
the 35th of March. The same was practiced In England and the American coloniei 
on the change from Old to New Style, when the first of January was adopted. 

^ 193. Cydes. In adjusting the different methods of compatin^ time, or the division 
of time into days, months, and vears, great advantage is denved from the inven- 
tion of Cycles, These are perioos of time so denominated from the Greek kCkXos^ s 
circle, because in their compass a certain revolution is completed. Under the term 
cycle we may properly include the Grecian Olympiad, a period of 4 years ; the Octae- 
teris, or period of 8 years ; and the Roman Lustrum^ a period of 5 years ; and also thb 
Julian year, or period of 4 years as just described. The period of 400 years, compre- 
hended in the system of Gregory already explained, may justly be termed the cycle of 
trregory. — ^Besides these, it seems important to mention the Lunar Cyde, the Solar 
Cyde, the Cycle of Indictionj and the Julian Period. 

See p. Nolan, as cited $ WK.—B. ZMinU, de veteribos Gmeonim llomanoramqne Cydis, te. Dissert deeesn. Load. 1101. 4.— 
MeftuAr, on the Secnlar Cyc1^ in bis Hiet. of Rom*, vol. L p. 209. ed. PbiL I88& 

$ 194. The Jjunar Cyde is a period of 19 years. Its object is to accommodate the 
computation of time by the moon to the computation by the sun or adjust the solar 
and lunar years. The nearest division of the year by months is into tvoelve; but twelve 
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p. I. MEANS OF ASCERTAINING DATES. 68 

lunatkms (which make the lunar year) fall short of the solar year by about 11 dayi. 
Of course, every change in the moon in any year will occur eleven days earlier than it 
did on the preceding year ; e. g. if in September of the present year full moon occurs 
on the 16th, the correspdnding fall moon of the next year will occur on the 5th of Sep- 
tember. — Hence every year the various changes in the moon fall back as calculated by 
the days of the year. At the expiration of 19 years they occur again nearly at the 
same time. 

This Cycle was invented by Meton, an Athenian astronomer, who iloarlebed about B. C. 430. 
Many attempts had before been made to adjust the solar and lunar years ($189), and this im- 
provement was at the time received with nniversai approbation ; but not being perfectly accu- 
rate, it was afterwards corrected by Eudoxus, and subsequently by Calippus. The Cycle of 
Meton was employed by the Greeks to settle the time of their festivals ; and the use of it was 
discontinued when these festivals ceased to be celebrated. '*The Council of Nice, however, 
wishing to establish some method for adjusting the new and full moons to the course of the sun, 
with a view of determining the time of Easter, adopted it as the best adapted for the purpose; 
and from its great utility they caused the numbers of it to be written on the calendar in golden 
leltersy which has obtained for it the name of the Golden Number." The name of Ooldtn A*it«n- 
ber is atiii applied to the current year of the Lunar Cycle, and is always given in the Almanac. 

$ 195. The Solar Cycle is a period of 28 years. Its use is to ac^just the days of the 
week to the davs of the month and the year. As the year consists of 53 weeks and 
one day, it is plain that it must begin and end on the same day. Let the seven letters 
A, B, C, D, E, F, 6, represent the seven days of the week, A being always applied 
to the first day of the year. Let January begin with Monday. Of course A will stand 
for Monday, and Sunday coming on the 7th day will be represented by G, the 7th let- 
ter. The year will end with Monday, as it began with it; and A, the next year, will 
stand for Tuesday, and Sunday wilt be on the 6th day of the year, and be represented 
hy F. Thus the year wilt commence one day later every common vear, and Sunday 
will be represented successively by the letters taken in their retrograde order, G, F, E, 
&c., and if 52 weeks and one day were the exact year, or there were no leap year, the 
year would, after seven years, again begin on Monday, the same day with the first 
year supposed. But the leap year, consisting of 52 weeks and tvoo days, interrupts the 
regular succession every fourth year, and the return to the same day of the week is 
not effected until 4 times seven, i. e. 28 years. 

This Cycle is employed particularly to furnish a rule for finding Sunday, or to ascertain the 
Dominical Letter. Chronologers employ the first seven letters of the alphabet to designate the 
seven days of the week ; and the Dominical Letter for any year is the letter which represents 
Sunday for that year. Tables are given for the purpose of finding it in chronological and astro- 
nomical books. 

$ 196. The Cyde of Indielion is a period of 15 years. The ongin and primary use 
of this has been the subject of various conjectures and discusaons. It seems to have 
been established by Constantiue the Great, in the fourth century, as a period at the end 
of which a certain tribute should be paid by the different provinces of the empire. Pub- 
he acts of the emperors were afterwards dated by the years of this cycle. 

The cycle, which has been perhaps most celebrated, is that which is termed the 
Julian Period, and was invented by Joseph Scaliger. Its object was to furnish a com- 
mon language for chronologers, by forming a series of years, some term of which 
should be fixed, and to which the various modes of reckoning years might be easily 
applied. To accomplish this, he combined the three cycles otthe moon, sun, and in- 
diction, multiplying 19, 28 and 15 into one another, which produces 79^, after which 
all the three cycles will return in the same order, every year taking again the same 
number of each cycle as before. Taking the several cycles as settled in the Latin 
church, and tracing them back, he found that the year when they would begin together 
was the year 710 before the creation as now dated, and that the fiirst year oi the Chris- 
tian Era as now computed was 4714 of the Julian Period. 

This invention would be of great importance if we had no acknowledged epoch, or fixed 
year, from which to compute ; but since we have such an epoch, it seems to be unnecessary. 
Its use is almost entirely superseded by the general adoption of the Christian era as a fixed 
standard 



n. — Qfjixir^ the Dates of historical events and arranging thein in order • 

^ 197. To arrange events methodically in the order of their occurrence, and assign 
the proper dates, is the second part of (Chronology. In the consideration of this part 
we shall notice the following topics ; (A) The methods employed to ascertain the dates 
of events, or the time when they occurred ; (B) The epochs and eras which have been 
employed or are still in use ; (C) The systems of arrangement, and chronological tables 
and charts ; (D) The actual dates of the most prominent events m classical Chronology. 

^ 198. {A) Methods employed to ascertain the dates of c»c»t«.— Here we observe. 
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that the principal helps or sources are four. First, ^e will notice that furnished hy 
observi&tions on generations of men or successions of Kings."— 1\ has been supposed 
that the average fenfi[th of a king's reign, or of a generation of men, may be estimated 
by comparinjg a sufficient number of facts. — When this average is taken, and we are 
told by a writer how many generations lived, or how many kings reigned, between two 
events, we can at once find the time between them ; and if the date of either event is 
known, the date of the other will follow. This is the only Chronology of the earliest 
writers, and is used in the Bible. The Eg]rptians, Greeks, and Romans used it. Gene- 
rally they reckoned a generation and a reign as of the same length ; three of them 
equal to 100 years. Sir Isaac Newton employed this means of ascertaining dates, and 
maintained that the average for reigns of kings is only 20 years ; and for generations, 
29 or 30 years, if reckoned by eldest sons, and 33, if reckoned by others. On these 
principles he attempted to rectify ancient chronology, giving to many events a date 
more recent than other authors. 

It may be desirable to give a further explanation of this metliod by two iUustraiMna. (a) The 
date of the return of the Heraclidae to Peloponneeug is disputed ; but the date of the Battle of 
Therinopylse is settled, B. C. 480. Now between these two events there reigned at Sparta a suc- 
cession of 17 Icings ; 17 multiplied by SO gives 340 years between the events, making the return 
of the Heraclide B. C. (480 plus 340) 820 ; a date 280 years later than as given by other chrono- 
logers.—Kfr) The date of the Argonautic Expedition is disputed ; but the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War settled, B. C. 431. Now it is found, that Hippocrates, living at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian War, was descended the 18th from JEscuIapius by father's side, and 19ih from 
Hercules by mother's side, and that JEsculapius and Hercules were both Argonauts ; that is, 
there were 17 generations in one line and 18 in another, between the two events. Talcing the 
medium 17i and multiplying by 29 gives 567; mailing the date of the Argonautic Expedition, 
B. C. (431 plus 567) 998 ; 326 later than by other chronologers. 

But there are two grand objections to this method of ascertaining dates. Firsts the inaccuracy 
and uncertainty of the avtrage ; it cannot be very satisfactorily or exactly determined. Secondly^ 
the fact that ancient writers, in naming a succession of kings or giving a genealogy, often omit 
several of the series. This is done in Matthew, ch. i., for the sake of reducing the number of 
generations between the great epochs mentioned in the 17th verse, to exactly /ncrtsra. 

$199. A second help is found in celestial appearances and changes. This method is 
in general more safe and certain, as it depends on strict astronomical principles perfectly 
settled. The appearances employed are eclipses and the precession of the equinoxes. 

(a) Eclipses. The ancients were verv superstitious as to eclipses. Many are re- 
corded, and mentioned as happening at the same time with important events in history, 
and described so that they may be recognized by the astronomer, who can calculate 
with perfect accuracy the time of every eclipse that has happened. 

We will give illustrations. Thucydides, in relating the attempt of the Athenians on the Syra- 
cusans, says that Nicias, finding the Syracusans reinforced and himself in danger, determined 
to sail out of the harbor of Syracuse; but when everything was ready for sailing, the moon was 
eclipsed, for it was then full moon ; by this appearance the Athenian soldiers were filled with 
alarm, and besought Nicias not to proceed ; and in consequence they almost to a man perished. 
This event is generally supposed to have been about B. C. 413.— Now it is found by calculation, 
that the moon was full at Syracuse the 27th day of August, B. C. 413, and that there must have 
been a total eclipse there, visible from beginning to end, and likely to produce on the soldiers 

the efieci which Thucydides mentions. The dnte of the era of Nabonassar, B. C. 747, is also 

determined by a record of an eclipse of the moon in Ptolemy's Almagest (cf. P. V. $218). 

In ft umikr way, Arfufon, ia hh Aatronomy, propoMi to fix tba time of tbe birth of Cbmt. It ii evident from Matthew ii. 1^ 
IS, 20, 21, that Cbriat wu born only Muue monlba before the death of Herod ; and from Joiephiu (B. xvii. ch. 8) we learn that tbeie 
wai an eclipae of the moon at the time of Herod't last ucknen ; astronomical calculation stiows that the eclipse occurred March 13^ 
in the year 4710 of the Julian Period ; hence the birth of Christ could not have been later than about the close of tbe 4709th of the 
Julian Period.— The same author refers to the mention made by Phlegon (cf. P. V. § 238) of a most extraordinary eclipae of tbe sun 
u occurring in the 4th year of the 202d Olympiad, and would employ it as a help in determining the dale of Christ^ death ; since no 
natural eclipse could occur the year specified, which corresponds, according to Ferguwn, lo the 4746lh of the Julian Period, be thinks 
the event mentioned by Phlegon was the supernatural darkness that ntarked the ijavior^ crucifixion.— —In Aaf/atr** System rtti 
Chronology, cited P. V. § 7. 7. (e), is a list of eclipses Uiat were observed before the Christian era, also, in I^rgmon?t Astrooomy. '^ 

Mere I.ufUiraf)psiironu«s may be employed In the same way. By comparing Mark xv. 42. Luke xxiiL 54. and John xviii. 28, 
k woQld seem evident that the crucifixion was on Friday, and at the time of the Passover ; it is known from other soorcea (cL /«» 
phut, Ant B. iii. ch. 10) that the Fftasover was kept on tbe day of the first full moon after the vernal equinox. FergiMoo says be 
found by calculation that ** the only Pftssover full moon that fell on Friday, for several years before or after ;^e disputed year of the 
crucifixion, was on April 8d, is the 4746th year of the Julian Period.'*— CC Ikrpuon, as cited § 203i 

(b) Precession of the Equinoxes. The equinoxes, being the points where the equator 
crosses the ecliptic, are not precisely the same from year to year ; but they move back- 
ward (i. e. to the west) 56 seconds every year, or 1 degree in 72 years. If, then, the 
place of the equinox in the ecliptic at the time of any event is stated, we may determine 
the date of the event, by noticing how far the equinox has now receded from the place 
it then held, and allowing 72 years for a degree. The only objection to this method is 
the difficulty, perhaps impossibility of deciding what point the equinoxes actually did 
occupy at the time of particular events in ancient history. 

8ir I. Newton applied this principle also to settl^ the time of the Argonautic Expedition.— A 
sphere, representing the heavens with the constellations, is said by ancient writers to have been 
formed for the Argonauts, by Chiron ; on this sphere, it is also said, the equinox was placed in 
J\» middle point in the sign Aries. In the year 1669, the equinox had gone back from that point 
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96 degrees 44 minutes : this, allowing 72 years for a degree, gives a period of 2645 years between 
the year 1689 and the Expedition ; making it B. G. 955; nearly the same as by the calculation. 

from generations by the same author. If it be stated how a star rises or sets in relation to the 

sun, the place of the equinox may be found, and dates ascertained, in the way just mentioned. — 
Sir Isaac Newton and others have employed this to ascertain the time when Hesiod lived. In 
a passage in the fVorks and Daye fvs. 564], Hesiod says, that Jireturu* rose at sunset, 60 days 
after the sun entered the winter solstice, a point 90 degrees distant from the equinox. — But the 
place of the equinox cannot be settled with certainty in this way; because it cannot be cer- 
tainly known whether the ancient writer means his own time and residence or not, whether be 
means true or apparent rising, or even what constellation or star he means exactly. Cf. Coatard, 
in the PhUotophical TVansttetiotu, vol. xlviii. p. 3. 

-^^ ^ 200. A third help in the fizinc of dates is found in the coinst medalst numumentSt and 
inscriptions, which are preserveafor the benefit of succeeding ages. I'hese often throw 
great light upon historical events, and afford important aid in ascertaining the time of 
their occurrence. Interesting facts are sometimes first made known, and the period 
when they took place is often indicated, by the face of a medal, or the representations 
on a pubhc monument. — Inscriptions are of still greater service. As one of the most 
valuable of these we must mention the ckronide of Faros, which fixes the date of the 
chief events in Grecian history from Cecrops down to the time of Alexander. (See 
P. IV. $91. 4.) 

% 201. The fourth source is furnished by the testimony of historians, who state the 
distance between events, or between events and an epoch. The early historians paid 
very little attention to the subject of chronology ; it was not until a comparatively late 
penod, that they began to think of dates and distances of time. The principal frag- 
ments of the earlier writers, Eratosthenes, ApoUodorus, and Thrasyllus, are still to be 
found in the Chro^icon of Eusebius, and the Stromata of Clemens Alexandrinus. The 
writings of the Byzantine Chroniclers are also of service ; particularly the chronologi- 
cal work OE^cXoyJxpoi'oypa^tas) of Syncellus. It is chiefly from this and the above- 
mentioned work of Eusebius, that the details of the commonly received Chronology have 
been gathered. (Cf. % 205 ; and P. V. ^ 236, 239, 288.) 

% 202. (B) Epochs and Eras emijdoyed in Chronology. — It is essential to correct and 
exact chronology that there should be some fixed epoch, to which all events may be 
referred and be measured by their distance from it. But it is of comparatively little 
consequence what the epoch is, provided it is fixed and acknowledged, as it is perfectly 
easy to compute in a retrograde manner the time before it, as well as in a direct man- 
ner the time after it. An epoch is distinguished from an era. Epoch is the point of 
time which is taken as a starting-place from which to reckon, and taken usually be- 
cause signalized by some important event. Era is the space of time, that follows the 
epoch ; the series of years computed from it. — The two terms may be interchanged as 
nearly synonymous, because every era has its epoch and every epoch its era. 

$ 203. The following are the most important eras, which are noticed in Chronology. 
— (a) Era of Olympiads* The Greeks for a long time had no fixed epoch ; but after- 
wards reckoned by Olympiads, periods of 4 years. They began 776 B. C. A new 
Olympiad era, however, came into use under the Roman emperors* beginning A. D. 
131. — (6) Era of Rome. The Romans often reckoned by lustrums, often by the year 
of the consul or the emperor. The building of the city was then: grand epoch. This 
was 752 B. C. (It is placed by some 753 or 754.) — (c) Era of Nahonassar (or Belesis), 
Used by some historians ; the commencement of Nabonassar's reign at Babylon, 747 
B. C. — (d) Era of the SdeucidcB. From the reign of Seleucus and his descendants in 
Syria. The Jews chiefly used this. The Nestorians still compute from it. (Researches 
oi Smith and Dwight, vol. ii. p. 257.) It is usually dated 312 B. C. when Seleucus 
recovered Babylon, 10 years before the real commencement of the kingdom of Syria. 
— <c) Era of iJiocletian. This was founded on the persecution of Christians in the 
reign of Diocletian. It was used by Christians until the Christian era was adopted. 
It began 284 A. D. — (/) The Mahometan Era or Hegira ; founded on the flight of 
Mahomet fi-om Mecca to Medina, A. D. 622. — {g) The Persian Era, or Era of Yezde- 
jerd; founded on the reign of a Persian king, named Yezdejerd, A. D. 632. — (A) The 
Christian Era; Annus Domini; the year of our Lord. This era is founded on 
the birth of Christ, ,but chronologers are not agreed as to the year of his birth ; some 
placing it ssven years before the received epoch, others four years. This, however, is 
of no consequence as respects the utility of the era in chronology, because all, who 
adopt the Christian era, agree to call the same year by the same numerical date ; all 
meaning (e. g.) identically the same year by A. D. 1836. The era began to be used 
about A. D. 360, according to some writers ; but others state that it was invented by 
Dionysius, a monk, A. D. 527. 

On the Christian En, see /. Aiesflry, Leetoras on History, L. ziv.~/. Otol. /ant, Ristnria iEre Dionjaianas.— Gl. Httmbtrgat, Ue 
Cpoeha Chrifltianc orta et anctore.— Mmne, Dissertation on the Birth of Christ.— Cf. Lardner, Cradibilitjrof the Gospel, fcc. Fart 
vol. IL p. T96.— ArgiifDn'f Astronomy, by D. Brtvatttr^ Phil. I SIT. 2 vols. 8. i. 460-65. 

Feriwps we slwuld mention here tba Era of the French RepubUe, which the revolutiooisia attempftod to establidu This was iatre. 
dlneed in 1798, with a formal r^eetiOB of the Sabbath and of the bebdominal week, and a novel arrangement and pedantic nomeir 
datura ol (he months. The twenty-seeond of September was fixed u the bq^innins of the year. The y«nr oonsktod of twelv* 
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fTM but MO daji,>lM w«re added at the cIdm of the lait month of the year, caUed eampUmmtmry dayt ; and at the doae of erarr 
fourth or bianxtile year, a f txlA, called the day 0/ lAe ReptOUe. The cycle of the finir yean waa temed the FVaneuub. The 
three moBtha of Avtvnm were named FVnAmtaire, Jirumava, fWmain; thoaaoT Winter, irHMit,i^uinoH,rcnloaB;thoae 
of Spr ins, Ovntmol, /lortol, Pnurialf tfaooe of Suouner, Jftcfttfor, Tikamndor, Frudidor. Thk infidel calendar vaa owd 
about rwrlM yean. The Gregorian waa realored January 1, 1806. 

^ 204. (C) Systems of Arrangement and Chronologiedl Tables. — There is a great 
discrepancy between the various systems of chronology which have been advocated in 
different nations and at different times. Among the oriental nations there was a strong 
desire for the honor of the earliest antiquity, and hence each carried back its chronolo- 
gical dates into the regions of mere fable or absolute falsehood, and the Egyptians, 
Babylonians, Hindoos, and Chinese, present a list of events happening hundreds or 
thousands of years before the creation. Such systems need not be particularly noticed 
here. (Cf. P. IV. ^ 21.) 

^ 205. There are two systems, one derived from the Hebrew Scriptures and the 
other from the Septuagint Version, which are highly deserving of the student's atten- 
tion. They differ from each other considerably; that drawn from the Septuagint 
assigns to many events a date much more ancient than that which follows the Hebrew ; 
e. g. the former places the flood some hundred years further from the Christiail era, 
and the Creation at least 600 years further from the Flood, than the latter. There has 
been much discussion among the learned, concerning the respective claims of these two 
systems. We only remark here, that the Hebrew chronology is generally adopted. 

The system of Archbishop Usher is the basis of the principal systems for chronolo- 
gical tables and charts which are commonly used. The system of Usher is in general 
accordance with the evidence drawn from the Hebrew Bible, the Arundelian Aiarbles, 
and the Chronicon of Eusebius. 

The ByRtem of Sir Tsaae M'ewton has already been mentioned, and tome of the methods em- 
ployed by biin for fixing dates. This system assigns many important events, particularly of 
Grecian history, to periods considerably later than other systems. His chronology was at first 
received with some favor, but is not usually regarded, although MUford adopts it. 

On thia, Me UHfonPi HiaL Greece, eh. iii. Append.— Cf. Shudtfortft Prof, and Sac. Hiit. Conn. bk. vi. Pref.— For the Htlea of 
iome of the moat important helpa on the aobject of ChronoloKy, tee P. V. § 7. 7 («) ; § S99. 6.— For otben, we refer to Banufi 
lotm. to Grit Study of Holy Script, vol. ii. p. 730.— A labored defence of the Septuacint Chnmolngy la made by Rev. /. /. Jadmm, 
i!i bit Chronological .Intiguiliet.— See alao Fred. Ndan^ on the antiquity and connection of the early cyelea, and their utility in 
•eltling the diflbrencei of chnnologiitB, in Tnmt. ttf Royal Soe. of Littratun, vol. iii. Lond. 1837.— ZoimL Quart. Ret. toL t. p. 4. 
—jl. B. Chopin, Agreement of the true Biblical, Ei^yptlan, and Chaldean ChronolQgtea. New Haven, 1830. pp. 16.— Cf. Chrut. 
Sptct. June, 1837, and Dec 183a.— JUonAam, aa cited P. V. § 236. 

^ 206. Tables and charts are among the greatest facilities in the stud^of history and 
chronology. They bring before the eye, at a glance, what can be presented but gra- 
dually and slowly by description ; the locaHty of events and dates on the paper also 
helps to fix them more firmly in the memory. Every student ought to avail himself 
of the aid of a historical and chronological chart, ehher by purchase or (which is bet 
ter) by actually forming one himself. 

$ 207. A great variety of plans for charts have been adopted, possessing greater or less degrees 
of utility.— (a) One of the most simple and obvious plans is to form two perpendicular columns; 
one for events of every kind ranffedpromiseuoualy in order of occurrence ; the other for their cor- 
responding dates. Sometimes a third column is added to this plan, for Biography. — (6) Another 
plan of similar nature, but improved, is to form several perpendicular columns ; one for dates, 
and each of the others for a ehua of events: e. g. sovereigns in one, remarkable events in an- 
other, battles in another, &c. Such is the plan of Worcester's Charts. Both the plans men- 
tioned may be marked for centuries by horizontal lines.— (e) A third plan is the contrivance of a 
sort of tree, whose branches represent nations ; and events are ranged in them according to 
their dates, the earliest at the bottom. Such is the plan of Eddy's Chronology delineated. Con- 
quests by a nation may, in devices of this kind, be exhibited by one branch receiving others into 
itself, and the origin of new states by branches shooting out from others. — (<f) A fourth plan is 
marked by the peculiarity of being divided into periods, limited on each side by prominent events. 
Such is OoodrtcK's Chart.— (e) k fifth plan, worthy of notice, is that devised by Emma Willard^ 
called '* Perspective sketch of the course of Empire." It is essentially the Chronological Tree 
inverted; the earliest events being placed at the top of the chart, and diverging lines being sub- 
stituted instead of the trunk and branches. Light and shade are employed to indicate the com- 
parative rank and culture of different nations. {fVillard's Atlas. Hartford, 1636.) 

But it is worthy of remark, that in all these plans there are two grand faults ; 1. equal length 
of time is not represented by equal spaces on the chart ; 2. duration is represented by perpendi- 
cular lines, while the horizontal line is altogether the most natural and most satisfactory repre- 
sentation. — (/) A sixth plan adopts these two important improvements, with the division into 
periods, and the several columns for different classes of events, allowing, where the scale is 
large enough, each event to be located in its exact place 4n the line of time. The chief objection 
to this method is the difficulty of using a scale sufficiently large to include all the important 
events of some periods without increasing too much the size oif the chart, and rendering it in- 
convenient for portable use. — (f) A seventh plan unites geography with the history and chrono- 
logy. This method is exhibited in Priestley's *' Specimen of a New Chart of History,** given in 
his Lectures on History.— (A) The device of a combination of streams or rivers is employed in a 
recent chart by /. /. Biteheoekt called History made visible, Phil. 1839, 54 inches by 27. 

^ 208. (D) Actual Dates of the most prominent events. Nothing occasions more per 
plexity and discouragement to the student in classical history, than the difficulty of re- 
oiemhering actual dates. Many have found this so great as to give over in despair. 
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p. I. BRIEF OUTLINE OT CHRONOLOGY. 67 

But, as has been repeatedly remarked, accurate chronology is essential to the utility, 
and it is no less so to the pleasure, of reading history. And the difficulty complained 
of is by no means insuperable. 

Various expedients to aid the memory have been invented ($ 210) ; but on the whole, 
the writer knows of none better than to take a glance over the whole field of past time, 
select a few grand events which stand out as landmarks, associate these events with 
their dates, and commit them to memory with perfect exactness, making them as 
familiar as the letters of the alphabet. Any person of common capacity can do this ; 
and the student who wishes to lajr any foundation at afl for historical knowledge must 
do at least as much as this. This being done, he will find it comparatively easy to 
locate the various events, which he may read about or learn from time to time, in their 
proper place' between these grand events whose dates are thus fixed in the memory. 

$ 209. With these views the following outline, in which it seemed desirable to include 
modern chronology, is offered to the student, to be perfectly committed to memory. 

The learner is advised to draw it off ^ a roll of paper prepared for the purpose ; using a hori- 
Eontal^Iine to represent tlie flowing or progress of time. Let this Une be divided into equal spaces^ 
each representing an equal length of time ; let the dates of the events he distinctly written 
exactly at the points in the line where they belong according to this equal division ; and let the 
wents also be written directly above or under the dates. 

Brief Outline. Chronology is Ancient or Modern. Ancient includes the whole time before 
Christy comprehending 4004 years. Modern includes the whole time since Christ. 

L Ancient Chronology is divided into two portions by the Flood; Antediluvian ages, the 
portion before the flood, and postdiluvian ages, the portion after the flood.— -The Antediluvian 
ages may be considered as containing only one period ; the Postdiluvian ages as containing eight 
periods. The grand events and periods are the following. 

Of the Antediluvian ages. 

The one period is from Crbation B. C. 4004, 

to Deluge B. C. 2348. 

Of the Postdiluvian ages, the 
Ut period, is from Deluge .... to Calling of Abraham . . B. C. 1021 ; 
2(< jiertod, from Calling of Abraham , . to Escape of Iskaelites . . . B.C. 1492; 
S<2j)mod, from Escape of Israelites . ' . to Bdildino of Temple . . . B.C. 1004; 
4f/ij)ertW, from Building of Temple . .. to Founding of Rome . . .B.C. 752; 
5tA i^miC, from Founding of Rome . . to Battle of Marathon . . B. C. 490; 
6tA ;»erio<{, from Battle of Marathon . . to Rbion of Alexander . . .B.C. 330; 
7£Ap«Ho({, from Reign of Alexander . . to Capture of Carthage . . B.C. 146; 
Bth period, Arom Capture of Carthage . . to Coming of Christ. 

II. Modern Chronology is divided into three distinct portions by the Fall of Rome and the 
Pall of Constantinople: Early Ages, the portion before the Fall of Rome ; MiddU Ages, the por- 
tion between the Fall of Rome and the Fall of Constantinople ; Recent Ages, the portion since 
the Fall of Constantinople.— The early ages may be considered as containing two periods ; the 
middle ages, JEve periods; and the recent ages five periods. The grand events and periods are 
the following. 

Of the Early ages, the 
Ut period, is from Christ 
Sd period, from Reign of Oonstantine 

Of the Middle ages, the 
let period, is from Fall of Rome • 
2(2 period, from Flight of Mahomet . 
3(2 period, from Crowning of Charlemigne 
Ath period, from Landing of William . 
bth period, from Overthrow of Saracens 

Of the Recent ages, the 
Ist period is from Fall of Constantinople . to Abdication of Charles Fifth . A. D. 1556 j 
id period, from Abdication of Charles 5th . to Restoration of Charles Second A. D. 1660; 
3(2 jiemd, from Restoration of Charles 2d . to Independence of United States A. D. 1776; 
ith period, from Independence of United States to Downfall of Bonaparte . A. D. 1815 : 
5tA period, from Downfall of Bonaparte . to the Present Time. 

-c=^ J 210. But it is perhaps due to the scholar to mention here some of the expedients, above* 
alluded to (J 208), which have been devised to assist in the recollection of dates. We wiH 
briefly notice three different systems of artificial memory. 

I. The first is that of Dr. Grey, whose Memoria Technics has generally met with the most 
favorable reception. "As this method," says Priestley, " is so easily learned and may be of 
such use in recollecting dates, I think all persons of a liberal education inexcusable, who will 
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68 CLASSICAL CHRONOLOGT. 

not take the ■mall degree of pains that la necessary to make themselres master of It.'* Tbe ex- 
pedient Is to sQbttltnte letters for figures, and form of these letters a syllable or word, and asso- 
ciate It with the name of the persons, the date of whose birth, reign, death, or the like, yon 
wish to remember, or with a prominent term or word connected with an event to be rement- 
bered. The following is Dr. Grey's aubatUutien alphabet, in which each of the ten numerical 
characters has its eon»»nant and its 9owel or diphthong; 1, a fr; 9, « d; 3, ti; ^fo} 5, Iw, 6, « aH ; 
7, p ot ; 8, A ri ; 9, « o« ; 0, t f . To remember the date of the founding of Rome by this system, 
substitute for 7M such letters as will, according to the above alphabet, represent 7dS; e. g. pu d, 
and Join the syllable thus formed to the word Rome, or a part of the word, thus Rom-pud. The 
very oddness and uncouthness of this combination will sometimes impress it on the memory. To 
remember the date of the Deluge, 3348, we may form the word l>e\-etok; of the battle of Mara- 
thon, 490, Marath-oay, or Mara-/0«z. Where a series of dates of successive events are to be 
fixed in memory, this system recommends the uniting of the barbarous words thus formed in 
Hexameter verses ; which, however, the student must understand, are to be eomwUUed to Me- 
mory ; these are called wtemorial lineo. 

Sw B. Or e7<^ Mmarim IWknica, or Motlnd of utfieU Manory. (With LowA Hiumonie*.) Load. 18I& & CL Land. 
Quart. Rmt. ix. iSft. 

8. The second method Is a system of topical memory, Including also the substtentlon of letters 
for dgures. The principle of the topical method is to conceive a certain namber>of places in a 
room, or in some limited space marked by sensible objects; and conceive these places as ar- 
ranged in a certain fixed order ; and then whatever successive events or objects one wishes to 
remember, throw, in Invagination, some putureo of or eoncoming them, in their proper order, into 
these conceived (Aaces. Such is the principle of F e i n a i g 1 e's Art of Memory. By this a four- 
sided room is divided into fifty ideal squares ; these who wish a more capacious memory may 
take also a second story having 50 squares more, numbered up to a hundred ; and one may gc. 
on so ascending through as many stories as he chooses. Jfine squares are to be placed on tbe 
floor of the room, and nms on each of the four walls, thus making forty-Jmt; the other five on 
the ceiling above: tbe squares on the floor number from 1 to 0; the square numbered 10 is put 
on tile ceiling over the wall supposed to be on your left hand, and the next nine squares from 11 
to 19 are on the left hand wall under It ; the square SO is on the ceiling over tbe wall opposite in 
front of you, and the next nine from Si to S9 on that wall under it ; the square 30, and the next 
nine from 31 to 39 are put in lilce manner on the right hand ; and the square 40, and the next 
nine from 41 to 49 behind you ; the remaining square 50 is placed in the centre of tbe ceiling. In 
each of these squares a picture of some visible object is located ; e. g. in I, a pump; in 3; a awau ; 
In 3^ a man using a spade. This scheme or squares, numbers, and pictures is first to be eomwitted 
to memory. Then if one would remember by aid of the system the date e. g. of the kings of Eng- 
land, he would create in his mind a picture in connection whh each one of them, throw thetie 
pictures in imagination Into the squares In the exact order of the regal succession, and associate 
the picture pertaining to the king with the picture fixed in the square to which he falls ; in form- 
ing the new picture two things are important ; it should be so conceived as to have some casual 
or slight association suggesting the name of tlie king, and suggesting at the same time a toord or 
phrase i which is devised by the person along with tbe ideal picture, and which expresses the 
date according to an alphabet of letters substituted for figures. E. g. to remember the date of 
Henry 7th, it is said the Ideal picture of 7 hens is a good *one for the purpose ; the square to 
which he is assigned is 39; the picture fixed in this square (in the engraved illustration of the 
system) is a woman spinning on a small wheel; these two pictures then are to be somehow bound 
together, and it may be thus, the woman spinning b 9 e n 7 hens; the next thing is to form a word 
or phrase indicative of the date; and by the alphabet adopted in this system, " The oaAraiZ" 
is such a phrase ; the remaining step In this process of storage in the memory, is to bind the 
phrase to the pictures, which may be done by imagining that the isomaii spinning sees? hens 
on The oak raU.— The following is the substitution alphabet; 1, fr e; 2, dfi 3,g h; i^jkii 5, 2; 
(5, mn; 7,yq; 8, rs; 9, tv; 0, toz; and 100, St; 1,000, Th; 100,000, Y. 

Sm Tht New Art of Memory, foanded on tbe priocipla oT F e t n a i g 1 e, illiutrated by engnTiofk Loud. 1819. 8. 2d cd. Ct 
Lond. Quart. Rtc m abore cited. 

It is worthy of remark here, that the ancients, particularly the Roman orators, made use of a 
system of topical memory. Quiiitilian gives an account of a system, in which the various parts 
of a spacious mansion are employed somewhat as the several squares in the method of Feinaigle. 
The things to be remembered were connected by association with certain types, and these being 
arranged in order were assigned to the different parts of the house; ''they assign,*' says he, 
*' the first idea they wish to remember to the portico, tbe second to the hall ; then they go round 
the inner courts ; nor do they only commit these associations to the bedrooms and anterooms, 
but even to the furniture. When they wish to recollect these associations, t|)|»y recur mentally 
to those places in order from the beginning, and regain every sensible type, which they had en- 
trusted to each particular s|>ot, and this type at once suggests the idea connected with it." 

3. The third system is the Efficacious Method of Mr. HaUworth. In this plan a substitution of 
letters for figures Is employed. Its peculiarity consists in this, that instead of forming mere bar- 
barous and unmeaning words, like thkt of Grey, or words artificially associated with some image 
or picture, like that of Feinaigle, a significant sentence is formed, which states the event to be 
remembered, and concludes with a word or phrase that expresses something characteristic of 
the event, and at the same time, when interpreted according to the stUfstitution alphabet^ denotes 
the date. The alphabet of Hail worth is the following ; I, fr e; 3, df; 3,g^h,ghi 4, Ac Z ; 5, m n ; 
A, p, r ; IfS shi 8, t, ehi 0, « 10 j, used as consonants ; 0, th ph wA, and also qxy z. In forming 
words the vowels are used just as may be convenient, without having any significaney ; the con- 
sonants alone being considered in expressing a date ; thus eh u rch lehreh} signifies 8(^ ; troop 
Jt. r p], 866. To recollect by this method the date e. g. of the Flood, the following sentence is 
brmed ; 7*Ae deluge comes and wen die guilty: the phrase die guilty expresses the date, as the 
consonants dg It represent 2348.— For greater convenience and scope in forming the character- 
istic phrases, the plan admits articles, prepositions, and conjunctions to be used» like the vowels, 
without signlflcancy ; e- g. Jfhel fell a saci-ifice to Cain's hate and sin: htsn, 3875.— Mr. Hall- 
worth has taught his system by lectures in difl'erent parts of the country, and has published 
several little books in which its principles are explained and applied. 

lev T. HoUwartNt EfBcaeimie Method of acquirloj, retawiQc and eonunoBicatlag Hiitorical aad Cbroaolotioal Knowlodgik 
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nI To*, ISM.— AOieorfVf meOiad applied to Oenerut jineUmt Hliloiy.-Aho to Saartd History, ftc-BMory of the VhUtd 
AOte. 

^211. We shall complete our desi^, in reference to the actual dates of events m 
ancient and classical history, by a rapid glance at the Chronology of the principal states 
of ancient times. — We will mention first those whose capitab were in Asia. The prin- 
cipal Asiatic states or kingdoms were ei^ht ; the Assyrian; the Jewish; the Trajan ; 
Uie Lydian ; the Phosnieian ; the Persian ; the Syrian ; and the Parthian. 

I. The Assyrian. This is considered as having commenced with the building 
of Babylon by Nimrod, B. C. 2217. The Ist period of its history may be that from 
Nimrod to Ninias, B. C. 1945. 

In this period reigned the celebrated queen Semiramtt, mother of Ninias. Under her the em- 

Eire gained its greatest extent : reaching on the east to the sources of the Oxus and the Indus, 
icludlng Persia, Media, and Bactriana : comprising on the west Ethiopia, Egypt, Syria, and 
Asia Minor to the Mediterranean ; and limited on the north only by Mount Caucasus, and on the 
south by the deserts of Arabia. Generally, however, the Assyrian empire included only the 
three countries in the valley of the Euphrates and Tigris, vis. Mesopotamiav Assyria, and Baby, 
tonia. 

The 2d period may be that from Ninias to Sardanapalus, who died B. C. 747. 

This long period, of about 1200 years, is involved in great obscurity. During it S3 kings are 
said to have reigned.— On the death of Sardanapaliu three kingdoms were formed out of the em- 
pire ; the Assyrian, with Jfineveh as its capital ; the Babylonian^ with Babylon for its capital ; 
and the Median, with Eebatana for its capital. It may be proper, however, to consider the 
Assyrian monarchy as still continuing ; and 

The 3d period may be that from Sardanapalus to Esarhaddon, B. C. 681. 

During this period of 66 years, 4 kings reigned in Nineveh, of whom Esarhaddon was the last; 
and 10 kings reigned at Babylon. During this time the Assyrian history was intimately con- 
nected with that of the Israelites. In the year B. C. 681, Esarhaddon united together two of the 
three kingdoms, vis. the Assyrian and Babylonian. 

The 4th and last period extends from Esarhaddon to Cyrus the Great, B. C. 536. 

At this time the united kingdom was subjected to Persia.— At the same time, also, Cyrus 
united to Persia the kingdom of Media, which had continued its separate existence from the 
death of Sardanapalus. 

For a goienl view of the Amftitm IMary ; AoOmV Ancient Hittory, bk. UL—MCBorf Element! of Hiitory, vol. i. p. 02. (Ed. 
Edinb. 1883. 6 vola. &)— The EngUA Univartal Hittay. Lend. 1779-88. 60 vols. 8. (18 vob. Jbuimt.) vol. m.^J>rideaux, 
Gooneetkn of the 0. end N. Teitament (for the time from Serdtmaptln to CTyrat.)— Beroiui, be. in Cory, cited P. V. § 236.— 
/Teerm, HiitoriaJ Renarchei into the Fblitict and Commeree of the Cartbaginiau, Ethiopians, Egjrptians, be. 0z£. 183a 8 vols. 8. 

lYand. fhnn his Idem, cited P. IV. § 171 — Sainie Crout, La raine de Babylon, in the Man. Acad. Inter, vol. ziviii. p. 1. For 

Assyria, and.Iikewtse far the several states and entpins to be mentioned, we also refer to Hterwft States of Antiquity, cited § 215. 6. 
>^t alee JOknI, dted P. V. i 840. 



II. The Jewish. The history of this nation hegins with Abraham, B. C. 1921. 
Ft may be divided into eight periods. The 1st period extends from Abraham to the 
entrance into Canaan under Joshua, B. C. 1451. 

During this period they remained a nomadic natioa. 

The 2d period includes the time from Joshua to the death of Samuel, B.C. 1060. 

During this period the nation was under the government of the judges and priests. Samuel 
was the last of the Judges. iSaiiZ, the first Ung, was anointed as such some time before Samuel's 
death. 

The 3d period is from Samuel to the separation of the nation into the two kingdoms 
of Judah and Israel by the Revolt under Jeroboam, B. G. 975. 

This was the most flourishing period of the Jewish monarchy, marked by the reigns of David 
and Solomon, and by the building of the Temple at Jerusalem, the capitaI.->Respecting these 
reigns, see Christ. Spectator, iv. 131 ; v. 938. 

The 4th period may include the history from the Revolt until the Restoration from 
the Babylonian Captivity, B. C. 536. 

The two kingdoms continued separate until their destruction by the Babylonians. The ten 
tribes of /«rw«2, whose capital was Samaria, were carried into captivity by Shalmanazar, B. G. 721; 
the two tribes of Judak, by Nebuchadnezzar, B. C. 606. During this time nineteen kings reigned 
over Judah at Jerusalem. The seventy years of the captivity are dated from the conquest of 
Judah by Nebuchadnezzar. 

The 5th period reaches from the Restoratiofi by Cyrus, to the Submission of the 
Jews to Alexander, B. C. 332. 

During this period the Jews had continued in a state of at least partial dependence on the 
throne of Persia. 

The 6th period is from Alexander to the Re-establishment of an independent 
monarchy under the Maccabees, B. C, 168. 

After the death of Alexander and the division of his empire, made B. C. 301, the Jews were 
claimed bj Syria and by Egypt, and exposed to the invasion or oppression of both.— The perse- 
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eutton of Antioehui Epiphanei provoked the general revolt which led to the re-eetablishmeBt of 
Independence. 

The 7th period is from the Maccabees until the time of the Roman interference under 
POMPET, B. C. 63. 

During this period the monarchy wai maintained, but with many unhappy dlBseneions. 

The 8th and last period is from the first conquests ofFompey to the Jinal Destruc- 
Tioif oiJenualem by Titus, A. D. 70. 

For dM Jcwidi hialarj ; Tb* VoKonal boob of tb* a Tatuneot-JkiMpAuf (cf. P. T. § 848.)^Amiyer, HMtohe do peapla <!• 
Dim, Ik. Pw. 1741. 10 vota. 8.— Jtoanofi, BMlnira d« Jnib, Ac. Haya, 1716. 15 vob. IS.— Pn'duuz, Connact. of the a and^ 
N. TMluMiit Tb* Fmdi tztaiUtioi^ nid to be belter thu the Englkb origiMd, ie cntiQed Hiatoin dee Jnib et da peaple»\ 
foiriiN de|wieUdeGideDeednBoj»itiiieid'Imel et deJuda,acc. AatA. 1725w Smria. 8.^/. L. Aiucr, Haadbach der GcMhichle 
der Hebr. Nalioa, tue. Nan*. 1800. S vob. & /alioble.— 17. H Maman, Hiitorj of the Jewa, (Am. ed.) N. T. 1890. 8 vola. 18. 
Cf. North Jtnar, Em. toL zziii. p. fMi—Jakn^ Hebrew Comtiionwealth. Truwl. fnpi Gennaa, by C £. Stotm. And. 18Z& & 



j an. Its origin is involved in darkness and fables, but is placed as 
early at least as B. C. 1400. Of its chronology we can only say that the state was 
destroyed by the Greeks in the reign of Priam, about B. C. 1184. 

The history of TV^y coniiiU of traditions preserved by the poets. Cf. P. II. ) 132.— Jlftt/oni't 
Greece, ch. i. 

IV. The Ly dian. This commenced about B. C 1400. Three dynasties of kings 
are said to have reifi^ned, yet httle is known of the history until the reign of Ca<esus ; 
and under him the kingdom was destroyed by Ctrus, B. C. 536. 

The capital was Sardis. The kingdom was in the time of Croesus very rich and powerful ; its 
fiite was decided by the baUU of Thfmltra, 

For tb* Lydian bialory ; The Bi^iih Uniotnoi Hutoni, vol. iv. as abore died.— IVovf, en tbe battle of Tbynbra, with a plate, 
iB tbe ifan. dc r Jeod. dM Aucr. toL vL p. 6881 

T. The Phcenician. This was in existence in the time of David, under a king 
named Abikal, B. C. 1050. The state continued until the Capture of Tyre by 'Alex- 
ander, B. C. 332. 

Phosnicia seems not to have formed properly one state, but to have contained several cities 
with petty kings or princes, of which T^re stood at the head. 

On the Pbouician hiatory ; Sanoaniathan^ fcc. cf. P. V. § 238.— Asei, CydopBdia, under Phanieu—M^ntt, Sar lea Phenjciens 
(aevend dbaertatiou), in the Mtm. Mai. Inter, vola. xzxiv-xlii.— The Engliih Univ. ffiK.— Alio, llth «oL of Weren't Wwta. 
OML 1824. 

VI The Persian. Its history is obscure and its power insignificant until the time 
of Ctrus the elder, B. C. 536. We may include the whole history after this date in 
two periods. 

The 1st period extends from Cyrus to Xerxes, who invaded Greece, and was de- 
feated in the famous Battle of Salamis, B. C. 480. 

In this period, under Darius Hystaspes, the fltther of Xerxes, tbe Persian empire attained its 
greatest extent ; reaching to the Indus on the east, to the Jaxartes and Mount Caucasus on the 
north, and including Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, and Libya. Tbe capitals were Babylon, Siisa, 
Ecbatana, and Persepolis (cf. $$ 153, 154, 170), the royal court being held sometimes in one and 
sometimes another of these places. 

The 2d period extends from Xerxes to the overthrow of the Persian empire by Alex- 
ander, in tne reign of Darius Codomannus, B. C. 331. 

About the middle of this period occurred the expedition of the younger Cyrvs, described in the 
Jinabasis of Xenophon ; Cyrus fell in the battle of Cunaxa, B. C. 401.— Alexander completed the 
subjugation of Persia by the victory at Arbelat B. C. 331. 

For tbe Peniui hiatory ; SaUtnU Ane. Hiit. bk. W. and bUoyrlag—MiUoPa Elementa, vol. i. p. 88, ed. be0Dre cited.— Tbe Un^ 
mrmd HUtory, before cited, vol. iv. and ix.— Awomut, de regno Pmanun. 1591. 8.— /7ycU, Uwde, tfe. cited P. V. § 18S. 3.- 
Btrda»9 Fbnepolia, in hia War^—Heerm, aa above cited.-^of</e?ui, he cited P. IV. § 18. 4.-^. B. Frazar, Hiat of Penia, in 
HBrpei«k Fam. Libnry, No. lxz.-Sir /. Malcolm, Hiat of Penia from tbe earliest period, fte. Lond. 1829. 8 vola. & Sd ed. 

VII. The Syrian; or the Kingdom of the Seleucida. This was one of the four 
monarchies formed out of the empire of Alexander. It was commenced after the 
battle of Ipsus, by Seleucus Nicator, B. G. 301. We may include its history in two 
periods. 

The 1st period is from Seleucus Nicator to the time of the collision with the Romans 
in the reign of Antiochus the Great, B. C. 190. 

The capital of this kingdom was Antioch. The territory under its sway included the northern 
part of Syria ; all Asia Minor, except Bithynia ; Armenia, Media, Parthia, Bactriana, India, Per- 
sia, and the valley of the Euphrates.— Antiochus was brought into a war with tbe Romans esper 
ciallv by protecting Hannibal. His defeat, in the battle of Magnena^ B.C. 190, deprived him of 
pan of his territories and greatly weakened the kingdom. 

r 
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The 2d period extends from Antiochua the Great to the complete conquest of Sjrria 
by the Romans under Pompey, in the reign of Antiochus Asiaticus, 6. C. 69. 

In the first part of this period occurred tbe revolt of the Jewi under the Maccabees, B. C. 108, 
In consequence of the persecution of Antiochus Epipbanes.— The throne of this kingdom, on its 
overthrow by the Romans, had been h^ld by twenty -three successive kings, most of them lawful 
heirs of tbe house of the Seleucide. 

For the Syrian bblonr; FaOafa, Imperinm Saleaddamm, cited P. IV. f 88. 1^-JHHU, AnaalH mum Sjria. Yinib. 1754.— 
Tbe CTnteTMl /KM. abof* dtod, toL 8th of tb* Andent 

^ VIII. The Parthian; or Kingdom of the Arsaeidm, The Parthians occupying 
the country on the south-east comer of the Caspian, were subject to Persia when con- 
quered by Alexander. On the division of his empire, they fell to the share of Seleticus 
JNicator. But under the third kins of Syria they revolted and established an independ- 
ent kingdom under Arsaces, B. C. 256. 

The Parthians were constantly at war with the Syrians, and afterwards with the Romans ; 
but could not be conquered. They obtained dominion flrom Armenia to tbe Indian Ocean, and 
from Syria to the river Indus ; including Bactriana, Persia, tbe countries in the valley of tbe 
Euphrates, and Armenia. Their capital was Heeatompylot. 

The Parthian kingdom continued until the revolt of the Persians, who dethroned the 
Arsacidse, and established the kingdom of Modern Persia, A. D. 223. 

For the Fwthiui bMtoj; FoiUanttM cited P. IV. f 93.--a 1". JUcAte*, Hiitorieeb-kritiMber Vcnaeh Qbv die limldan^ 
8unBideDDjBaitie,ac. Lfa. 1804. 

^ 212. We will notice next the states, whose capitals were in Africa. Of these we 
have but two of im])ortance ; the Egiwtian and the Carthaginian. 

I. The Egyptian. The first king named in the Egyptian dynasty is Menes, 
generally supposed to be the same as Mizraim, son of Ham and grandson of Noah ; 
he settled in Egypt about B. C. 2200. With this date the real chronology of Egypt 
commences.' 

A high antiquity, in part surely fabulous, was assigned to this kingdom by two Egyptian 
works now lost; one was the Old Chronicle, cited by Synceilus (cf. ) 201); tbe other, tbe work 
of Manetko, cited by Eusebius (cf. P. V. ) 236). 

The Ist period in the Egyptian history may be that extending from Menes to the 
Escape of the Israelites, S. C. 1492. 

Of this period profane history gives us no connected or satisfoctory account. Most that can 
be relied on is to be drawn from the incidental notices found in the Bible. Some chronologers 
place the celebrated Sesoetris at the close of this period ; some consider him to be the Pharaoh 
that was drowned in tbe Red Sea. 

The 2d period includes the time from the Exodus to the reign of Psammeticus, B. C. 
670, when the history begins to be authentic. 

No connected history has been preserved of this period, and we are here also much indebted 
for what we know, to the accounts in the Scriptures.— Twelve different governments under 
twelve different chiefs, are said to have been united under Psammeticus. 

The 3d period extends from the time of Psammeticus to the conquest of Egypt by 
the Persian king Cambyses, son and successor of Cyrus, B. C. 525. 

The Egyptian history now becomes more luminous. Herodotus is the principal authority 
The art of writing and the use of the papyrus as a material were now common. 

The 4th period includes the portion of time from Cambyses to the conquest of Egypt 
by Alexander, B. C. 332. 

After the time of Cambyses, Egypt had been made a Persian satrapy, and, with the exception 
of a few instances of revolt, in one of which the throne was partially re-established, had con- 
tinned subject to Persia until it now changed masters. 

The 5th period is from Alexander to the subjection of the country to the Romans, 
resulting from the victory of Augustus in the battle of Actium, B. C. 31. 

Alexander appointed Ptolemy, one of his generals, governor of Egypt; and Ptolemy, after the 
death of Alexander, became king of the country, B. C. 333, and commenced the dynasty of the 
Ptolemies, who retained the throne until Cleopatra, associating her fortunes with Antony, lost 
it by the success of her lover's rival.— Thebes and Memphis had been the capitals in the previous 
periods. In this, Alexandria, founded by Alexander, was made the seat of the new court. — 
Egypt remained a part of the Roman empire until it was wrested away by the Saracens, 
A. D. 640. 

For the Efyptian hiitory ; iZoUin't Ane. Hitt. bk. i.— JfortAom, w cited P. V. § 236.— ChampoOtdn U Jeutu, L'Egyptt nw 
la PbaraoDt, fte. Far. 1814. 2 vols. & (for period befoie Cambjraei.)— For tbe period after Alexander, VaUlant, Hiatoria Ptole 

niBoruro, cited P. IV. § 93. l.—ChamfoUion Figeae, Aonalea dea Lagides, fee. Par. 1819 2 vola. 8. Cf. Mctooi*» Uoivenal 

Hiilory, vol. i. (ed. N. T. 1804. 25 voIb. 12.)— Alw, the Unimned Hiitory before cited, voL i. and viiL— if. Atnai, View of Egypt. 
JCL § 177,also P. IV. )!«; § 91, 8; § 231. 

II. The C arthaginian. The chronology of Carthage may be naturally divided 
into th^ee periods. 
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The Ist period m from its Foundation by Droo, B. C. 680, to the begimimg of the 
wan of Sfraeuse in the time of the Syracuean king Gklon, B.C. 480. 

In fbia period tbe fattawlnt points are worthy of notice : (a) the arifi* eftke eitf CartJuigB^ by 
• TyrhiB colony vnder Dido, in whoM story much fhble is minfled : (b) the purguUs of tke people ; 
eoiBDieretel, like those of the PhoBniciRns ; they had intercourse by sea with Britain and Guinea, 
by caravans with the interior of Africa, and through Egypt with the eastern world ; (c) their 
conquests; tteif conuDercial pursuits l«d them to seek possession of the islands and coasu of the 
Mediterranean, and they gained Sardinia, Corsica, the Baleares, also the Canary Isles and 
Madeira in the Atlantic, and many places in Spain, and the northern coast of Africa ; the chief 
conquesu were effected by Ma^o^ and his sons and grandsons ; (d) the form of fovomnent; it 
was a republic, but of a strongly aristocratic character ; the executive consisting of two chief 
magistrates called Suffetes^ and the legislative consisting of a SenaU of select grandees, and an 
JSesembly of the people ; as at Rome, there was a continual strife between a popular and an 
aristocratic party ; (e) the revenue ; Its sources were, 1. tributes from the subject cities and 
states or uibes; S. customs paid on goods at Cartilage and all the ports ; 3. proceeds of the mines 
in Spain. 

The 2d period extends from the beginmng of the wars with Gelon of Syraeuge to the 
beginning of the contests with Rome in the Fir$t Punic War, B. C. 264. 

The principal thing which marks the history of this period, is the long continued struggle to 
obtain complete possession of Sicily. The Carthaginians and Syracusans were involved in 
almost constant wars. 

The 3d period is from the Jirst war with the Romans to the final Destructtoit of 
Cakthaoe, B. C. 146. 

The contests between Rome and Carthage grew out of mutual ambition. Sicily, which both 
desired to own, furnished the occasion.— There were three ¥rar8 called Punie i each disastrous 
to Carthage. The first lasted 23 years. The second was marked by the bold invasion and 
splendid victories of Hannibal ; ended by the battle of Zama, B. C. S32. The third lasted only 
about three years, and terminated in the entire destruction of the state and city. Carthage had 
existed about 700 years. 

For tke Cartbaginbn hiabny ; JbOm't Ane. Hi*t bk. ll^Herutrkk, D* RcpnUica CKieMginioHiiUD. 1064.— I&mn, n cttad 
aboTC— The Uniemol Bittary^ utA. >▼. of the AndenL— JStltfcr't Hnt. of Carthi«e. LoniL 18S7. whh & nap. 

% 213. The ancient states which were seated in Europe remain to be mentioned. 
Without naming singly the various minor states, our obiect in this sketch will oe ac- 
complished by a glance at the Chronology of Greece and Rome. 

I. Of Greece. The whole extent of time to be considered is 15 or 1600 years, 
from the permanent settlements in Greece to her final reduction to a Roman province. 
This whole space may be very conveniently and happily presented by a division into 
six successive periods, each limited by distinguished events, and characterized by pro* 
minent circumstances. 

1. The 1st period comprehends the whole history fi-om the Dawn of civilization to 
the Trojan War, 1184 B. C, and firom its pecuhar characteristic may be denomi- 
nated fabulous. 

Much which is related in the accounts of this period must be rejected as idle fiction ; 
yet a few important events may be selected and authenticated. — Civilization had its 
first impulse in the arrival of colonists fi'om Egypt and Phoenicia, who laid the founda- 
tions of some of the principal cities, as Argos and Sicyon about 1800 years B. C. Lit- 
tle advancement was made, however, until, after the lapse of more than two centuries, 
other colonies were planted, at Athens by Cecrops ana at Thebes by Cadmus, about 
the time of Moses (r. IV. ^ 34). Between this time and the Trojan war considerable 
proCTess must have been made in cultivation. 

We find some of the peculiar institutions of the Greeks originating in this period ; 
particularly the oracles at Delphi and Dodona, the mysteries at Eleusis, and the four 
sacred games, the court of Areopagus at Athens, and the celebrated Amphictyonic 
Council. — The arts and sciences likewise received considerable attention. Letters had 
been introduced by Cadmus. Astronomy was sufficiently studied to enable Chiron to 
fiu'nish the Argonauts with an artificial sphere exhibiting the constellations. The ac- 
counts of the siege of Thebes and that of Troy show that progress had been made in 
the various arts pertaining to war. — But the whole history of the period exhibits that 
singular mixture of barbarism with cultivation, of savage customs with chivalrous 
adventures, which marks what is called an heroic age, 

2. The 2d period includes a much shorter space of time, extending fi'om the Trojan 
d>ar to the time when the regal form of government was abolished, about 1050 
B. C. From the most important and characteristic circumstances it may be called the 
penod of colonization. 

The first governments of Greece were small monarchies, and they continued such 
without encountering peculiar difficulties until after the Trojan war. Soon after this 
we find the country mvolved in fatal civil wars, in which the people, under a number 
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' of petty chieftains hostile to each other, suffered extremely from calamity and oppres- 
sion. These evils seem to have led to the change in the form of Government, ana the 
substitution of the popular instead of the rtgal system. The same evils also probably 
contributed to the spirit of emigration, which so strikingly marks the period. Tlie 
emigrants who sought foreign settlements are distinguished as of three separate classes. 
The earliest were the JEolians, who removed from the Peloponnesus to the north- 
western shores of Asia Minor and founded several cuies, of which Smyrna was the 
frincipal. The second were the lonians^ who went from Attica (originally called 
onia), and planted themselves in Asia Minor, south of the ^olians, where Ephesua 
was one of their chief cities. The third were the DorianSy who migrated to Italy and 
Sicily, and founded numerous flourishing settlements. Syracuse in Sicily became the 
most important. — In the period of colonization we notice the origin of the four princi- 
pal dialects in the Greek language. (Cf. P. V. ^ 4.) 

3. The 3d period comprehends the space (of five hundred and fifty years) from the 
abolition of monarchy to the Beginnino of the Persian Wax, about 5(X) B. C. 

In this period two of the Grecian states are chiefly conspicuous, Athens and Sparta; 
and from the special attention of these states to provide themselves with a suitable 
political constitution and civil code, thb portion of the history may be designated as 
the period of lawt, 

Sparta found in Lycurgus her lawgiver. His institutions gave a permanent cast to 
her character, and were not abolished until the last ages of Greece. — Many years 
later, Athens received her constitution from the hands of Solon, who executed the 
task unsuccessfully attempted by Draco. (Cf. P. V. $ 167 ; P. III. %% 8, 9.)— The 
other principal incidents in the history of this period are the repeated wars of Sparta 
with her neighbors the Messenians, and the^usurpation of Pisistratus and the fate of 
his sons at Athens. — In the war Sparta at last was completely triumphant, but suf- 
fered much from the devoted skill and patriotism of Aristomenes, the Messenian 
general. It was in this struggle that the Spartans were so much indebted to the lame 
poet of Athens, TyrtaBus. ((Jf. P. V. % bf) 

In the very time of Solon, Pisistratus contrived to obtain at Athens a sort of regal 
authority, which he transmitted to his two sons. The father used his power to pro- 
mote the glory and welfare of the state. Of the sons one was assassinated at a public 
festival, and the other, being subsequently expelled, fled to Asia, and sought revenge 
by instigating the Persians to invade his native country. 

4. The 4th period extends from the beginning to the Close of the Persian War, 
160 B. C, a space of almost 50 years. To this age the Greeks ever after looked 
back with pride, and from its history orators of every nation have drawn their favorite 
examples of valor and patriotism. The Persian invasion called forth the highest 
energies of the people, and gave an astonishing impulse to Grecian mind. It may 
properly be called the period of military glory. 

The design of subjugating Greece originated in the ambition of Darius the Persian 
king, the second in succession from Cyrus the Great. He found a pretext and occa- 
sion for the attempt in a revolt of his Greek subjects in Asia Minor, in which Sardis, 
the capital of Lydia, was pillaged and burnt. The war was carried on by three suc- 
cessive kings, Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes, but on neither of them aid it confer 
any glory; while the battles of Marathon, Thermopylae, Salamis, Mycale, and Plataea, 
secured immortal honor to the Greeks.— A succession of splendid names adorns the 
history of Athens during this period. Miltiades, Themistocles, Aristides, Cimon, and 
Pericles, acted distinguished parts in the brilliant scene. Sparta also justly gloried 
in the self-sacrifice ofTiConidas and his three hundred brave companions. — The period 
of the Persian war was the age of the highest elevation of the national character of the 
Greeks. Before it, theic existed little union comparatively between the diflferent 
states, and it was not till. Athens had alone and successfully resisted the strength of 
Persia at the battle of Marathon, that other states were aroused to effort against the 
common enemy. In the confederation which followed, Sparta was the nominal head, 
but the talents, which actually controlled the public afiairs, were found in the states- 
men of Athens. To Athens, therefore, the supremacy was necessarily transferred, 
and before the close of the war she stood, as it were, the mistress of Greece. 

5. The 5th period includes the portion from the close of the Persian war to the 
Supremacy of Philip, B. C. 337. At the beginning of this period the general affairs 
of Greece were in a highly prosperous condition, and Athens was unrivaled in wealth 
and magnificence under the influence of Pericles. — But a spirit of luxurious refine- 
ment soon took the place of the disinterested patriotism of the preceding age, and the 
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manners of all classes became signally marked by corruption and licentiousness. This 
may be designated as the period of luxury. 

The history of the period presents several subiects of prominent interest. — One of 
these is the protracted war between Athens and Sparta, termed the Feloponnesian. 
Pericles was still in power when it commenced, but he soon fell a victim to the terrible 
plague which desolated Athens. The unprincipled Cleon and the rash Alcibiades suc- 
cessively gained the predominant influence. The war was continued with slight in- 
termissions and various successes for nearly thirty years, and was ended by the battle 
of w£gos Potamos, B. C. 405, in which Lysander, the Spartan king and general, gained 
a final victory over the Athenians. By this event Athens lost her supremacy in 
Greece, and was deprived even of her own liberties. Her walls were thrown down, 
and a government of thirty tyrants imposed upon her citizens. To this, however, the 
Athenians submitted but a few years. In 401 B. C. the Thirty were expelled. 

The same year was remarkable for two other events. The first was the accusation 
of Socrates J one of the greatest and the best men of which paganism can boast. The trial 
for some reason was delayed several years, but the result was utterly disgraceful to 
the city and to all concerned (cf. P. V. ^ 17l). The other memorable event was the 
expedition of Cyrus the younger, the satrap ot Lydia, against his brother, the king of 
Persia. Ten tnousand Greeks accompanied him in this enterprise. The march from 
Sardis to the Euphrates, the fatal battle of Cunaxa, and the labors and dangers of the 
10,000 in returnmg to their homes, are recorded by Xenophon with beautiful simpli- 
city. — The assistance which the Greeks gave in this revolt of Cyrus, involved them 
in another war with Persia. Sparta had, by the result of the Peloponnesian war, 
gained the supremacy in Greece, and the other states, especially Athens, Thebes, 
Argos, and Corinth, refused to aid her in the struggle which followed. They even 
united in a league against her, and Athens furnished the commander to whom the 
Persians were indebted for the almost entire destruction of the Spartan fleet. This 
war was terminated by a treatv, B. C, 387, which weakened and humbled Sparta, 
and was aUke dishonorable to all the Greeks. 

The two states which had for ages been pre-eminent in Greece, Athens and Sparta, 
were now both depressed, and opportunity was afforded for a third to seek the as- 
cendancy. This for a short time was secured to Thebes, chiefly by the talents of two 
distinguished citizens, Pelopidas and Epaminondas. — But a war with Sparta shortly 
consummated her glory ana exhausted her strength ; she gained a brilliant victory in 
the final battle of Mantinea, 363 B. C, but was in the same instant ruined by the 
death of her general Epaminondas. — The successive downfall of three principal states, 
Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, and the jealousies and dissensions connected therewith, 
reduced Greece to a miserable conditipn. The general corruption and licentiousness, 
already mentioned, increased the degradation. In a few years we find the Grecian 
states embroiled in the Phocian or Sacred war, B. C. 357. (Cf. P. III. ^ 72.) This 
commenced in the jealousies between the Thebcftw and the Phocians. The Spartans 
and the Athenians, and ere long the Macedonian?y)ecame involved in it. Shortly 
after this contest was terminated, a new Sacred war a^e, called the Amphissian ; in 
which the council of Amphictyons appointed Philip, kmg of Macedon, as general and 
leader of their confederacy. Amid such dissensions, the ambitious Philip eagerly seized 
a favorable moment for entering the Grecian territories. At Athens the single -Voice of 
Demosthenes was Hfted to warn the Greeks of his ultimate intentions, and to rouse 
them to united resistance. A feeble alliance with Thebes was effected, but in vain. 
The battle of Chaeronea, B. C. 337, made Philip the master of Greece. 

6. The 6th period extends from the supremacy of Philip, gained by the battle of 
Chspronea, to the Capture of Corinth, 146 B. C. By the disastrous defeat at Chse- 
ronea the genuine fire of the Grecian spirit was extinguished, and the subsequent his- 
tory exhibits little else than the steps by which the country was reduced to a dependent 
'3rovince. We may therefore denominate this the period of decline and fall. 

Alexander, who succeeded his father Philip as kin^ of Macedon, and autocrat of 
Greece, cast a sort of glory on the first years of this period by his extensive conquests. 
Those, who love to trace the course of conquerors, will follow ixdth interest his march 
ffom the Hellespont to the Granicus, to Issus, to Tyre, to the Nile, to the desert of 
Libya, to the Euphrates, and the Indus ; but every reader will regret his follies at Per- 
sepolis and be disgusted by his beastly Ufe and death at Babylon. — For twenty years 
after Alexander*s death the vast empire he had formed was agitated by the quarrels 
among his generals. Bjr the battle of Ipsus in Phrygia, B. C. 301, these contests were 
terminated, and the empire was then divided into four kingdoms, one comprising Ma- 
cedonia and Greece ; a second Thrace and Bithynia ; a third Egypt, Libya, Arabia, 
Palestine, and Coelosyria ; and a fourth called the kingdom of Syria, including all the 
rest of Asia, even to the Indus. 

To the first of these the Grecian states belonged. Patriotic individuals sought to 
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arouse their countrymen to cast off the Macedonian yoke ; but jealousy between the 
states and the universal corruption of morals rendered their ezertioQs fruitless. AH 
that is really honorable and memorable in the proper affairs of the Greeks at this 
period, is found in the history of the Achaean league. — The Achaean league was origi- 
nally a confederacy between twelve small cities of Achaia, estabhshed very early, 
when the Grecian states first assumed the popular instead of the regal form. It took 
scarcely any part in the perpetual conflicts between the other republics, and was neutral 
even in the Peloponnesian war. 

The Macedonian kings had dissolved it, but it was revived about 280 B. C. Subse- 

auently it was enlarged, and Corinth became the head and capital. Under the presi- 
ency of Philopoemen, B. C. 200 to 180, it rose so high in power and reputation, that 
its alliance was sought by some of the governments of Asia. Had the other states at 
this time risen above the foul and mean spirit of envy, the independence of Greece 
might probably have been restored. But unhappily the Romans were requested by 
one of the states to aid them against the Macedonians. The Romans gUdly embraced 
the opportunity, and shortly after this a Roman general led as a captive to grace his 
triumph the last king of Macedon, 167 B. C. 

Nothing but the Achaean league now preserved southern Greece from falling an in- 
stant prey to Roman ambition. The remaining vigor of the confederacy averted this 
destiny for twenty years ; then it came, under the pretext of just punishment for insult 
upon Roman ambassadors. The legions of Rome poured upon Achaia, Corinth was 
taken, and with all its wealth and splendor committed to the flames and consumed to 
ashes. This completed the subjugation of the country, which became of course a 
province of Monte. 

The principal bd|a in the tMy of tha Oraeiaa btalofy are BiaUoMd, P. V. § 7. 7. (4V— A food elanntary work ia PintuMMi 
improvul edition of GoldBBtitta^fFMoryo/Oraeot.fte. Philad. 1886. 12.— A valuable test-book and guide to deeper loeareh ; 
.1. H. L. Htenut State* of Antiquity, tnuwiated from German by G. Banenfty Nortbampt. 1888. 8.— For tbe later periods of Gre- 
cian history ; /. Gwt, Biit of Greece from aoceaion of Alexander till the final subjection to tbe Bonans. Lond. 17SSL A.—Brtittt' 
fiaucAjGesehichtedcrAddcrnndihresBundM. Lfs. 1782. 

% 214. II. Rome. The history of Rome extends through a space of more than 1200 
years ; which may be divided, like the Grecian history, into six periods. 

1. The 1st period includes the time from the Building of the City, B. C. 752, to 
the Expulsion of Takquin, B. C. 509. It may be called the Period of the Kings, or 
of Regal Power, 

The Roman historians have left a particular account of this period, beginning with 
the very founders of the city, Romuuis and Remus, whose descent is traced from 
MuesA the hero of Virgil. But manv have doubted whether this portion of the Roman 
history is entitled to much credit, and some have even contended that it is altogether 
fabulous. (P. V. ^ bid.)— Seven kings are said to have reigned (P. III. %^ 193, 240). 
One of the most important events of this period, was a change in the constitution 
effected by the sixth king, Servius Tullius, introducing the Comitia Centuriata. He 
divided the citizens into classes, and subdivided the classes into centuries, making a 
mucli larger number of centuries in the richer classes than in the poorer. (P. Ill, % 252.) 
— The reign of the second king, Numa, is remembered, on account of his influence on 
the affairs of religion ; as he instituted many of the religious ceremonies and several 
classes of priests. — During the period of the kings, 244 years, the Roman territory was 
of very limited extent, and the people were often involved in war with the several 
states m their immediate vicinity. Tarquin the Proud, the last king, was engaged in 
the siege of an enemy's city only sixteen miles from Rome, when his son committed 
the outrage upon the person of Lucretia, which led to the banishment of the family and 
the overthrow of the regal government. 

2. The 2d period extends firom the expulsion of the Kings to the tune when the Plb- 
BEiANS were admitted to the Offices of state, about 300 B. C. At the begmning of 
this period the government was a thorough aristocracy, but at the close of it had be- 
come a full democracy. It included over 200 years, and may be designated as the 
period of the FlAeian and Patrician contests, or of Party strife. 

Two consuls, chosen annually, first took the place of the king, and exercised almost 
precisely the same power. All offices of state were forbidden to the Plebeians or com- 
mon people, and filled exclusively by Patricians or descendants from the Senators or 
Patres. — The first step in the undermining of the aristocracy was the Valerian Law, 
which allowed a citizen condemned to a disgraceful punishment to appeal from the 
magistrate to the people. Under the protection of this law, the people, discontented 
with their poverty and hardships, ere long refused to enrol their names in the levies, 
which the wars with the neighboring states demanded. This difficulty led the Patri- 
cians to invent a new office ; that of Dictator (P. III. $ 248). But the dissatisfaction 
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of the Plebeians wu not to be thus removed. They united with the army and with- 
drew to Mt. Sacer, B. C. 493. Reconciliation was effected by creating the ofiice of 
Tnbunet, who were to be chosen annually from the Plebeians, and to possess the power 
of a negative upon the decrees of the Consuls and even the Senate. (P. III. ^ 245.) — 
This arrangement only led to new dissensions, the Tribunes generally making it their 
object to oppose the Consuls and the Senate, and the Plebeian interest gradually en- 
croaching upon the Patrician. — In a few years another fundamental change was effecred. 
The important business of state had, from the time of king Servius Tullius, been 
transacted at the Comiiia Centuriata^ or assemblies voting by ceniurieB. It was now, 
B. C. 471, decided that such business might be transacted in the Comitia Tributay or 
assemblies voting by Tribes, in which the Plebeians held the control. 

The next office created at Rome seems to have originated in the jealousy between 
the two parties, the Patricians opposing, and the Ple^ians favoring it. This was the 
Decern virate, B. C. 451, which superseded both consuls and tribunes, but continued 
only three years, and then the two other offices were restored. — In a few years the 
people made another advance, the Senate conceding, that six military tribunes, three 
Patrician and three Plebeian, might be substituted instead of the two consuls. — Another 
office was created during this period, the censorship; two Censors beinff appointed to 
take the census of the people every five years, and to watch over the puMc morals. — 
But this office does not appear to have originated in party animosity; nor had it 
any influence in healing the dissensions between the higher and lower orders (cf. 
P. III. ^247). 

One ^rand obiect with the Plebeians yet remained unaccomplished. They were 
not eligible to the more important offices of the state, and to remove this disability 
they now bent all their enernes. The struggle continued for many years, and occa- 
sioned much unhappy disturbance, but termmated in their complete success ; as they 
gained admission to the consulship, the censorship, and finally to the priesthood, and 
mus obtained a virtual equality with the Patricians about B. C. 300. 

During this period, so harassed by internal contests, Rome was engaged in fre- 
quent wars. Three of them are most noticeable. The first was with the Etrurians, 
under king Porsenna, shortly after the expulsion of Tarquin, '* a war fertile in exploits 
of romantic heroism.** — The second was with the city Veii, a proud rival of Rome. It 
was at last taken by Camillus, B. C. 390, after a siege of ten years.— The last was 
- with the Gauls, who invaded Italv under Brennus, and are said to have taken Roma 
and burned it to the ground, B. C. 385. Camillus, who had been forced by the cla- 
mors of the populace to go into retirement, unexpectedly returned, and put to speedy 
flight the barbarian conquerors. 

3. The 3d period in the Roman history extends firom the final triumph of the Ple- 
beians to the Capture op Carthaoe, B. C. 146. 

Rome had hitherto been distracted with intestine feuds and dissensions, and had 
extended her dominion over but a small extent of territory. The admission of Ple- 
beians to all the high offices of trust and distinction promoted the consolidation and 
strength of the republic, and the career of conquest was soon commenced. This may 
be remembered as the period of the Punie Wars, or of Foreign Conquests, 

The first important conquest was that of the southern part of Italy, which resulted 
from the war with the Samnites. Southern Italy was settled by Grecian colonies 
(^ 50), and contained at this time several cities, flourishing, wealthyr, and refined by 
letters and the arts. On their invitation Pyrrhus, the king of Epinis, passed over 
from Greece with a large army and a train of elephants to aid them against the Ro- 
mans, and was for a time successful, but finally, being totalljr defeated at the battle 
of Beneventum, B.C. 274, fled precipitately to his own dominions. The allied states 
and cities immediately submitted to Rome, who thus became mistress of Italy. 

She now began to look abroad for acquisitions, and the island Sicily became an 
object of desire. The pursuit of this object brought Rome into contact with Carthage, 
which was now flourishing and powerful. The Carthaginians had settlements in 
Sicily, and desired as well as the Romans the dominion of the whole isknd. Hence 
sprang the first of the three Funic Wars. Sicily was chiefly settled by Greek colo- 
nies. These colonies preferred independence, but", situated between Rome on one 
side and Carthage on the other, were in no condition to resist both, and had only the 
alternative of joining one against the other. They chose the side of the Romans in 
the first Punic wsur, which began B. C. 264, and was ended B. C. 241, by a treaty 
exceedingly humiliating to Carthage. Sicily was made a Roman province, yet Syra- 
cuse, the principal city, was allowed to retain an independent government. — The 
tragic story of Rcjgulus belongs to the first Punic war. 

After a peace of twenty-three years, the second Punic war began in the siege of 

Saguntum in Spain, by Hannibal, B. C. 218. Having taken this city, Hannibal 

"cr<»«i8<id the Pyrenees and .'he Alps, and marched down upon Italy with a victorious 
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army. The Romans were defeated in three engagemems before the memorable 
battle of Cannse, in which ihey were completely conquered, and 40,000 of their troops 
left dead on the field. But alter the battle of Canns the Carthaginians gained no ad 
vantages. A king of Macedon came to their aid in vain. — Scipio, a Roman general, 
having conquered Spain, passed over to Africa and carried the war to the very walls 
of Carthage. Hannibal was recalled from Italy to defend the city, but was utterly 
defeated by Scipio in the battle of Zama, B. C. 202, by which the second Punic war 
ended even more disastrously than the first. In this war Syracuse in Sicily took part 
with the Carthaginians, and was on that account besieged by the Romans. It was 
ably defended by the scientific genius of Archimedes, but at length taken by Marcel- 
lus, and made a part of the province of Sicily, B. C. 212. 

The result of the second Punic war may be considered as the occasion which car- 
ried the Roman arms into Asia. Hannibal, after the battle of Zama, fled to the pro- 
tection of Antiochus, king of Syria. This led to a war which compelled the king to 
cede to the Romans nearly the whole of Asia Minor, B. C. 190.— The interference 
of the king of Macedon in the second Punic war also furnished the ground for a war 
with him, which was the first step towards the conquest of Greece. A few years 
after, the Romans^ on the pretence of aiding the ^tolians, subjected Macedonia, B. C. 
167. The Achaean league preserved the southern portions of the country a Uttle 
longer ; but in twenty years these Ukewise fell under the dominion of Rome by the 
capture of Corinth, B. C. 146. 

Carthage fell the same year with Corinth. The Romans had waged a third Punic 
war, when the Carthaginians were greatly weakened by an unfortunate struggle with 
the Numidians. The third Punic war continued but about three years, and termi- 
nated in the entire destruction of Carthage, under circumstances of aggravated cruelty 
and faithlessness on the part of the Romans. 

4. The fourth period extends from the Capture of Carthage and Corinth to the 
establishment of the Imperial Government by the battle of Actium, B. C. 31. 
During this whole time the Roman history is a continued tale of domestic disturb- 
ances. This may justly, therefore, be termed the period of the Civil Wars. 

The very commencement of the period is marked by the disturbances which grew 
out of the attempts of the two Gracchi. They successively endeavored to check the 

fro wing corruption of the Senate, and to relieve the circumstances of the people ; but 
oth fell victims to their own zeal and the hatred of their enemies, Tibenus 133, and 
Caius 121 B. C. Some have ascribed their efforts to ardent patriotism ; others to 
mere ambition. (Cf. Niebuhr's Rome, cited P. V. $ 299. 7.) Not long after the fall of 
Gracchus arose the Social war, by which the states of Italy demanded and obtained 
of Rome the rights of chizenship, B. C. 90.— Scarcely was this ended, when the Ro- 
mans began a^n to imbrue tneir hands in each other's blood in the fierce war of 
Sylla and Manus, rival leaders in the republic. Two horrible massacres signalized 
this contention. Sylla finally triumphed, and was made perpetual dictator, yet re- 
signed his power at the end of four jrears, B. C. 78. The death of Sylla is soon fol- 
lowed by the famous conspiracy of CataUne, detected and subdued by the vigilance of 
Cicero, B. C. 62. 

Still Rome was distracted by parties, headed by ambitious men. — The first trium- 
virate, a temporary coahtion between Pompey, Crassus, and Ciesar, repressed the 
flames of discord for a few years. Pompey had already added Syria to the Roman 
possessions ; Ccesar soon added Gaul. Crassus lost his life in an attempt to conquer 
Parthia, B. C. 53. The death of Crassus broke the bond which held Caesar and 
Pompey together, and they hastened to determine in the field of battle who should be 
master of Rome. The contest was decided in the plains of Pharsalus in Thessdly, 
by the entire defeat of Pompey, B. C. 48. Pompey fled to Egypt, but was beheaded 
the instant he landed on the snore. For five years Cssar held the supreme power at 
Rome, but was assassinated in the senate, by a company of conspirators headed by 
Brutus and Cassius, B. C. 43. 

A second triumvirate was now formed, on the pretext of avenging this murder, be 
tween Antony, Lepidus, and Octavius, each aspiring to the power of Caesar. A horrid 
proscription sealed in blood this compact. A war with the party of the conspirators 
necessarily followed, and the battle of Philippi, B. C. 42, put an end to the hopes of 
Brutus and Cassius, at the head of this party. Octavius, who was the nephew of 
Caesar, easily effected the removal of one member of the triumvirate, Lepidus, a man of 
feeble talents and insignificant character. His other colleague, Antony, infatuated by 
love for Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, soon fiimished a pretext for open hostility, and the 
fete of battle again decided who should, be the master ol Rome. The armament of 
Antony and Cfeopatra was wholly defeated by Octavius at Actium, B. C. 31. This 
battle subjected Egypt to Rome, and Rome, with all her possessions, to the powec 
of Octavius, by whom the imperial government was finally established. 
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The Roman history, from the fall of Carthage to the battle of Actium, presents but 
a melancholy picture, a blood-stained record of sedition, conspiracy, and civil ^%'ar. 

5. We may include in a 5th period the time from the establishment of the Imperial 
GevemmerU to the reign of CoirsTANTUfE, A. D. 306. As Christianity was introduced 
into the world in this period, and was opposed until the end of it by the Roman govern- 
ment, we may designate it as the period of the Pagan Emperon, 

The reign of Augustus, the name taken by the first Emperor Octavius, has become 
proverbial for an age flourishing in peace, literature, and the arts. It is distinguished, 
also, for the birth of our Savior ; as the next reign, that of Tiberius, is, for his cruci- 
fixion and death. — The four reigns succeeding, viz. those of Tiberius, Calicuia, Clau- 
dius, and Nero, are chiefly memorable for the tyranny of the emperors, and the profli- 
gacy of their families and favorites. 

On the death of Nero, A. D. 69, follows a year of dissension and bloodshed, in which 
Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, successively gained the empire and lost their lives.— -The 
Flavian family, Vespasian and his two sons, Titus and Domitian, next in order receive 
the supreme power. Titus is celebrated as the final conqueror of the Jews, whose 
obstinacy provoked him to rase their city to the ground, an event exactly fulfilling the 
predictions of Christ. His reign is memorable for the eruption of Vesuvius, which 
buried the cities Herculaneum and Pompeii in ruins. Domitian, the last emperor of the 
family, provokes his own assassination, A. D. 96. 

Passing the rekns of the feeble Nerva, the martial Trajan, and the peaceful Adrian, 
we arrive at a bnlliant age in the imperial history, the age of the Antonines, extending 
fi'om A. D. 138 to 180, a space of about forty years. Their reigns appear in the midst 
of the general sterility ana desolation of the imperial history like the verdant oasis in 
the desert. Literature and the arts of peace revived under their benign influence. 

After the death of Marcus, A. D. 180, there follows a whole century of disorder, 
profligacy, conspiracy and assassination. The army assumes the absolute disposal of 
the imperial crown, which is even sold at public auction to the highest bidder. Within 
the last fifty years of the time, nearly fifty emperors are successively proclaimed, and 
deposed or murdered. — In the year 284, Diocletian commenced his reign, and attempted 
a new system of administration. The empire was divided into four departments or 
provinces, and three princes were associated with him, in the government. This sys- 
tem only laid the foundation for rivalship and contention in a new form, and in a few 
years Maxentius and Constantine, sons of two of the princes associated with Diocletian, 
appealed to the sword to decide upon their respective claims to the imperial purple. 
The former fell in the battle, and Constantine secured the throne. 

This period is memorable in the history of Christianity. Under the Pagan Emperors, 
those who embraced the gospel were constantly exposed to persecution and suffering. 
Ten special persecutions are recorded and described, the f^rst under Nero, A. D. 6-i, 
and the last under Diocletian, commencing A. D. 303, and continuing ten years, unto 
A. D. 313. But, notwithstanding these repeated efforts to hinder the progress of the 
gospel, it was spread during this period throughout the whole Roman Empire. 

6. The 6th period includes the remainder of the Roman history, extending from the 
reign of Constantine to the Fall of Eome, when captured by the Heruti, A. D. 476. 
The reign of Constantine the Great imparts splendor to the commencement of this 
period. He embraced the Christian faith himself, and patronized it m the empire, as 
did also most of his successors ; on which account this may be called the period of the 
Christian Emperors, 

One of the most important events of his reign, and one which had a great influence 
on the subsequent affairs of Rome, was the removal of the Government to a new seat. 
He selected Byzantium for his capital, and thither removed with his court, giving it the 
name of Constantinople, which it still bears. He left his empire to five pnnces, three 
sons and two nephews ; the youngest son, Constantius, soon grasps the whole, A. D. 
360. By the death of Constantius, his cousin Julian received the purple, which he 
was already on his march from Gaul to seize by force. The reign of Julian, styled the 
Apostate, is memorable for his artful and persevering attempts to destroy the (Jhristian 
religion, and his unsuccessful efforts to rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem, with the ex- 
press purpose of casting discredit on the predictions of the Bible. 

From the death of Julian, A. D. 363, to the reign of Theodosius the Great, A. D. 
379, the history presents httle that is important to be noticed, except the jealousies 
between the eastern and western portions of the Empire, which grew out of the re- 
moval of the court to Constantinople. Theodosius was the last emperor who ruled 
over both. In 395 he died, leaving to his sons Arcadius and Honorius separately the 
east and the west. — From this time the Eastern portion remained distinct, and its liis- 
fory no longc belongs to that of Rome. 
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The Western portion languishes under ten successive emperors, who are scarcely 
able to defend themselves against the repeated attacks of barbarian invaders. At length, 
under Au^ustulus, the 11th from Tbeodosius, Rome is taken by Odoacer, leader of 
the Heruli, and the history of ancient Rome is terminated, A. D. 476. 

The whole of the period from Constantino to Augustulus is marked by the continued 
inroads of barbarous hordes from the north and the east. But the greatest annoyance 
was suffered in the latter part of the time, from three tribes, under three celebrated 
leaders; the Goths, under Alaric; the Vandals, under Genseric; and the Huns, 
under Attila ; the two former of which actually carried their victorious arms to Rome 
itself (A. D. 410 and 455), and laid prostrate at their feet the haughty mistress of the 
world ; and the latter was persuaded to turn back his forces (A. D. 453) only by igno 
ble concessions and immense gifts. 

^ 215. It may be proper to add here, that the Eastern Empire, called also the Greek 
Empire, was sustained under various fortunes, for a period of almost 1000 years after the 
overthrow of the Western. After the fall of Rome nearly sixty different emperors had 
occupied the throne at Constantinople, when, A. D. 1202, that city was taken by the 
crusaders from France and Venice, By this event the Greek emperors were forced to 
establish their court at Nicsea in Asia Minor. AAer the lapse of sixty years, their 
former capital was recovered : and, subsequently to this, eight different emperors held 
the sceptre there ; although the empire was gradually reduced in strength and extent, 
until it consisted of but a little corner of Europe. Its existence was prolonged to A. D. 
1453, when Constantinople fell into the hanos of the Turks, who have retained it to 
the present day. 

For Uw principal worki on the Romui Uitory, we P. V. § S99. 7.— We mentioQ here m vtloable, Met, Fnmr lyior^ Univeml 
Hiitory. Sort. 1836. S voii. 8.— The ttwieiit ia aadest )aitaej will derive adTaalage abo from Big laQd^kLKIcrtm lA<StM% 
mtAVm of Hincry^ mi Pfiu(lMy'$Uaumm Hilary; alao^ XUAV FnpOdeatik dee htrtoriadien StndioiM. BerL 1811. SL 
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GREEK AND ROMAN MYTHOLOGY. 



Introduction, 



$ 1. Among the early nations of antiquity, before the art of writing had come 
into general use, tradition was the only mode of preserving and spreading the 
knowiedffe of remarkable events. Many circumstances contributed to give to 
early traditions a fabulous character. The love of the marvellous, a natural 
tendency of the mind to employ symbolical and allegorical images to express 
ideas for which no definite words have been appropriated, and a disposition to 
eulo^ze and exaggerate the exploits of ancestors, all conspired to load history 
and fact with a mass of fiction, so that it became impossible for later inquirers 
to distinguish accurately between the true and false. 

$ 3. Traditions of this sort the Greeks distinguished from authentic history 
by the name o£tnt/thi (fiv^cS, and they termed their contents or the matter of 
them, as well as the knowledge or study of them, mythology {fiv^'koyCa). 
Mythology, however, was not with them, as in modem times, a distinct branch 
of study. The term is now used appropriately for that branch of knowledge 
which considers the notions and stories, particularly amonff the Greeks and 
Romans, respecting gods and demigods, their pretended origin, their actions, 
names, attributes, worship, images, and symbolical representations. It is often 
employed also in a wider sense, including the religious fables of all ages and 
nations, and thus is made synonymous with the history of fable, 

§ 3. It is important to distinguish the point of view in which these mytholo-' 
logical narratives were contemplated by the ancients, from that in which we are 
to regard them. To the former they were closely connected with their national 
history and their religious faith, were indeed parts of them ; to us they are only 
monuments and evidences of the state of culture of the human mind, if we view 
them philosophically. They exhibit the reflections, upon nature and deity, of 
men guided by sense and imagination, affected much by external appearances, 
and mistaking physical effects for independent or voluntary powers. But they 
afford much valuable and even necessary aid in understanding the Greek and 
Roman authors, especially the poets, and in judging of ancient opinions, usages, 
and art. 

§ 4. The traditions of mythology, in passing down through many centuries, 
were multiplied and augmented, and experienced various changes in respect to 
their general dress, aim, and application. Originally they consisted in part of 
actuafoccurrences, in part of arbitrary fiction, springing from fear, reverence, 
gratitude, patriotism, credulity and love of the marvelous, or duplicity, cun- 
ning, and ambition. They were, it is probable, sometimes of native origin, but 
more frequently were introduced from foreign sources, by settlers and other- 
wise. By the poets they were woven into epic song ; by early philosophers 
they were clothed in mystery and allegory ; and by the later interpreted in 
divers conflicting ways ; while artists found in them an ample range of subjects 
for the chisel and the pencil. 

§ 5. Some of the modern writers on Greek and Roman mytholo^ have 
merely stated the fables as reported among the ancients. Others have, in addi- 
tion, sought to trace them to their origin, either by making conjectures of alle- 
gorical, historical, and physical meanings in the stories, or deducing them from 
the events of early ages recorded in the Bible. But as these traditions arose 
in various ways, and often accidentally, there will of course be error in every 
system which attempts to tefer them all to one common source and purpose. 
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84 ORBBK AND ROMAN MYTHOLOGY. 

^ 5 tf. The foundation of rerjr many of the fictions of mythology is laid in the idea, 
which arose from the simplicity and inexperience of the first aees, conversant only 
with objects of sense ; viz. that every thing in nature was endued with an appropriate 
activity and spontaneity like that in man. In consequence of this idea, wherever an 
unusual appearance or a^enc^r was observed, it was ascribed to a distinct being or 
existence operating directly or immediately. This creation of personal existences out 
of natural phenomena, this personification of physical objects and events was, in all 
probabilitv, one of the most prolific sources of table and of idolatry; for which the stars 
and the elements seem to have furnished the first and the most common occasion. 

Many of the (Mgan itories tra iafaiioaiy nl ved bjr raferriat tbeir orifia to lymboliad or aUcgoriaJ dcKriptiow of phywal pria* 
eiplea and cKucw. CC P. IV. i 4I.~0b tb* tin of tdohtoy, wa raCBr to Alter, Origin of PkpB idoiatiy. I^ond. 1816. S vol*. 4. 
Ct Kin Stadk/or^ 8m. ud Pref. Bbt bk. v.-Smiv, dtod § IS. L (n).— Sm nfeivneBs P. V. i a^ 

The foUowini remarks, on the lourcea of/UZe, are from the Traiti dn Etudes of RoUin. They 
were translated by Mr. WtlUngUu H, T^Ur, who bas consented to tbeir insertion here. 

1. ** One source of Fable is the pervenion or alteration tf facts in Sacred History t 
and, indeed, this is its earliest and principal source. The family of Noah, perfectly 
instructed by him in religious matters, preserved for considerable time the worship m 
the true Goa in all its purity. But when, after the fruitless attempt to build the tower 
of Babel, the members oi this fomily were separated and scattered over difl'erent 
countries, diversity of language and abode was soon followed by a change of worship. 
Truth, which had been hitherto intrusted to the single channel of oral communication, 
subject to a thousand variations, and which had not yet become fixed by the use of 
writing, that sure guardian of facts, became obscured bv an infinite number of fables, 
the latter of which greatly increased the darkness in which the more ancient had en- 
veloped it.— The tradition of ereat principles and great events has been preserved 
among all nations ; not, indeed, without some mixture of fiction, but yet with traces 
of truth, marked and easy to be recognized ; a certain proof that these nations had a 
common origin. Hence tne notion, dimised among all people, of a sovereign God, all- 
powerful, the Ruler and Creator of the universe : and consequently the necessity of 
external worship by means of ceremonies and sacrifices. Hence the uniform and 
general assent to certain great facts ; the creation of man by an immediate exertion of 
Divine power ; his state of felicity and innocence, distinguished as the golden age, m 
which tne earth, without beine moistened by the sweat of his brow or cultivated by 
painful labor, yielded him all tier fruit in rich abundance ; the fall of the same man, 
the source of all his woe, followed by a deluge of crime, which broi^ht on one of 
water ; the human race saved by an ark, which rested ui^on a mountam ; and after- 
wards the propagation of the human race from one man and his three sons. — ^But the 
detail of particular actions, being less important, and for that reason less known, was 
soon altered bv the introduction of fiibles and fictions, as may be clearly seen in the 
family of Noan itself. The historical fact that he was the father of three sons, and 
that their descendants after the flood were dispersed into three different parts of the 
earth, has given rise to the fable of Saturn, whose three sons, if we may believe the 
poets, shared between them the empire of the world." 

On nrenl of Iho poinb above MOMtod bjr BolUn, Ibe puga nylbelofj oibibUi atriUnc eOacJuum with hett in aerad biatoi7 
TboM an pointed out by oevand wriian; wenovtion paitiealarly Otrttiit, Da voritaia Ral. Cbr'Jt (L L e. 17.)— Ai Lamur, Bii 
toira de la Fabto eonfarfa avae PBiatoira Saiata^ AmL 1791.— Ate', Bora Monicn.— OoByv, 7 actnraa on Scriptnre Faelb 9d ti. 
Load. lKa.-8tmmsfU$e$ Qrifinaa SacnB.-Cr. ttaurifd, Bialary of Bindortan. Land. lUQ. S vola. 4. (bk. L) 

2. " A second source of Fable was furnished by the minietru of angels in human 
affairs. God had associated the angels with his spiritual nature, ois intelligence and his 
immortality ; and he was fertber desirous of associating them with his providence in 
the government of the world, as well in the departments of nature and tne elements, 
as in reference to the conduct of men. The Scriptures speak of angels, who, armed 
with their glittering swords, ravage all Egypt, destroy by pestilence in Jerusalem an 
innumerable multitude of people, and entirely extirpate the army of an impious prince. 
Mention is made of an an^el, the prince and protector of the Persian empire ; of 
another, prince of the Grecian empire ; and of the Archangel Michael, prince of the 
people of^ God (Dan. x. 20, 21). The visible ministration ofangels is as ancient as the 
world, as we learn fi-om the Cherubim stationed at the gate of the terrestrial paradise 
to guard its entrance. — Noah and the other patriarchs were perfectly instructed in this 
truth, which to them had an intense interest : and they took puns, no doubt, to instruct 
their families on a subject of such importance ; but these by degrees losing the more 
pure and spiritual notions of a divinity concealed and invisible, attended only to the 
agents through whom they received their blessings and punishments. Hence it is 
thai men fornied the idea of gods, some of whom preside over the fruits of the earth, 
others over rivers, some over war and others over peace, and so of all the rest ; of 
gods whose power and agency were confined to certam countries and natbns, and who 
were themselves under the dominion of the supreme God. 

3. '* A third source of Fable may be in a native principle deeply fixed in the minds 
<«' all people ; this is the persuasion which has always prevailed, tha^. Prondence pr9 
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tides overall human events great and smdllt and that each, without exception, expe* 
liences his attention and care. But men, frightened by the immense detail to which the 
Divine Being must condescend, have felt bound to relieve him, by giving to each of a 
number of deities some particular, appropriate, personal duty ; Singulis rdms propria 
dispertientes offieia numinum. The oversight of the whole field would devolve too 
many concerns upon a single deity; the soil was intrusted to one, the mountains to 
another, the hills to a third, and the valleys to another still. St. Augustin {de Civitate 
Dei, iv. 8) recounts a dozen different deities, all occupied upon a stalk of grain, of which 
each, according to his office, takes a special care at different times, from the first mo- 
ment that the seed is cast into the ground, until the erain is perfectly ripened. — ^Besides 
the crowd of deities destined to penorm the inconsiderable duties of such affairs, there 
were others which were regarded as of a hicher grade, because supposed to take a 
more noble part in the government of the world." 

The number of gods admitted in the Greek mythology was immense, if we may take Hesiod'i 
testimony for authority. He says there are 30,000 gods on earthy ffuardiAtu of -nun. 

Warburton (in the work cited P. IV. ( 13. 3) contends that the tables respecting fMtamorpho»e»^ 
which are recorded by ancient authors, had their origin in the common belief of the doctrine of 
fnetemp»yeho9is ; and the latter he affirms to have t^en a ** method of explaining the ways of 
Providence, which, as they were seen to be unequal here, were supposed to be rectified here- 
after ;'* thus, he says, m«tempsyekogi» naturally suggested iMtamorpkons i "as the way of pu- 
nishing in another state was by a tranimigration of the »vid ; so in this, it was by a traiuforma' 
tion of the bodj/,*' 

4. " A fourth source of Fable was the corruption of the human heart ^ which ever 
strives to authorize its crimes and passions. Tne more important and renowned of 
these gods are the very ones whom Fable has most disparaged and defamed by attri- 
buting to them crimes the most shameful and debauchery the most detestable, murders, 
adulteries, incests. And thus it is that the human heart has been ready to multiply, 
distort, and pervert the fictions of .mythology, for the purpose of palliating and excusing 
practices the most vicious and frightful by the example ot the gods themselves. There 
18 no conduct so disgraceful, that it has not been authorized and even consecrated by 
the worship which was rendered to certain deities. In the solemnities of the mothet 
of the godsi for instance, songs were sung at which the mother of a comedian would 
have blushed ; and Sdpio Nasica, who was chosen by the senate as the most virtuous 
man in the republic, to so and receive her statue, would have been much grieved that 
his own mother should have been made a goddess to take the place and honors of 
Cybele." 

5. " I do not propose to introduce here all the sources from which Fable takes its 
rise, but merely to point out some of those best understood. And as a Jlfth source, 
we may refer to a natural sentiment of admiration or gratitude^ which leads men to 
associate the idea of something like divinity with all that which particularly attracts 
their attention, that which is nearly related to them, or which seems to procure for them 
some advantage. Such are the sun, the moon, and the stars ; such are parents in view 
of their children, and children in that of their parents ; persons who have either in- 
vented or improved arts useful to the human family ; heroes who have distinguished 
themselves in war by an exhibition of extraordiiiary courage, or have cleared the land 
of robbers, enemies to public repose ; in short such are all who, by some virtue or 
by some illustrious action, rise conspicuous above the common level of mankind. It 
will be readily perceived without further notice that historv, profane as well as sacred, 
has given rise to all those demigods and heroes whom Fable nas located in the heavens, 
b^ associating, with the person and under the name of a single individual, actions 
widely separated in respect to time, place, aifd person."— Cf. P. V. § 222. 4. 

§ 6. The advantages of an acquaintance with mythology are many. One ol 
the most important, aside from its aid in reference to ancient philosophy, re- 
li^on, and history, is the better understanding it enables one to obtain of the 
Greek and Roman writers and of the works of their artists. It is obviously ne- 
cessary to the cultivation of classical learning, which is of such acknowledged 
importance in modem education. — Cf. P. IV. § 29. 

On the benefits of studying the ancient mythology we add an extract from Rollin, as 
cited under the last section. 

1. *' It apprizes us how much we are indebted to Jesus Christ the Savior, who has 
rescued us from the power of darkness and introduced us into the wonderful light of 
the Gospel. Before his time, what was the real character of men ? Even the wisest 
and most upright men, those celebrated philosophers, those great politicians, those 
renowned legislators of Greece, those grave senators of Rome ? In a word, what 
were all the nations of the world, the most polished and the most enlightened ? Fable 
informs us. They were the blind worslupers of some demon, and howed tbe knee 
before gods of gold, silver, and marble. They offered incense and prayers to statues, 
deaf and mute. They recognized, as gods, animals, reptiles, and even plantb. Thev 
did not blush to adore an adulterous Mars, a prostituted Venus, an incestuour Juno, a 
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Jupiter blackened by every kind of crime, and worthy for that reason to hold the first 
rank among tlie gods. — See what our fathers were, and what we ourselves should 
have been, liad not the li^ht of the Gospel dissipated our darkness. Each story in 
Fable, every circumstance m the life of the gods, ought at once to fill us with confusion, 
admiration, and gratitude. 

2. " Another advantage from the study of Fable is that, by discovering to us the 
absurd ceremonies and impious maxims of Paganism, it may inspire us with new 
respect for the mf^jesty of the Christian religion, and for the sanctity of its morals. 
Ecclesiastical history mforms us, that a Christian bishops, in order to render idolatry 
odious in the minds of the faithful, brought forth to the light and exposed before the 
eyes of the public, all which was found in the interior of a temple that had been 
demolished ; bones of men, limbs of infants immolated to demons, and many other ves- 
tiges of the sacrilegious worship, which pagans render to their deities. This is nearly the 
effect which the study of Fable must produce on the mind of every sensible person ; and 
this is the use to which it has been put by the holy Fathers ana all the defenders of 
the Christian religion. The great work of St. Augustin, entitled ' The City of Gtxi, 
which has conferred such honor upon the Church, is at the same time a proof of what 
I now advance, and a perfect model of the manner in which profane studies ought to 
be sanctified." 

• Tbh bitbop wm neopkOm of Akxaadrk { rapecUnf wbom, lee Mwdotk'i TnMbtion of Modwim, L 368. 

We would here refer to a very able and interesting treatise by TTtoluek^ on 7>e nature and morai 
infinenee of Heatkenum among the Qrukt and iZoiMan«.—'* Whosoever," says Tholuck, ** stands on 
a lofty mountain should look not merely at the gold which the morning sun pours on the grass 
and flowers at his feet, but he should sometimes also look behind him into the deep valley where 
the shadows still rest, that he may the more sensibly feel that that sun is indeed a sun. Thus it 
is also salutary for the disciples of Christ, at times, from the kingdom of light to cast forth a 
glance over the dark stage, where men play their part in lonely gloom, without a Bavior, with- 
out a God !'* 

See • tnjulatkm of Tholuck*! TreatiM by Prof. EnHraon, In BibL Rtporitaryy vol. IL 

3. '* Still another benefit of very great importance may be realized in the under- 
standing of authors, either in Greek, Latin, or even French, in reading which a per- 
son is often stopped short if ignorant of mythology. I speak not of poets merely, 
whose natural language is Fable ; it is often employed also by orators, and it fur- 
nishes them fi-equently with the happiest illustrations, and with strains the most 
sprightly and eloquent. Such, for example, among many others, is that drawn from 
the story o\' Medea^ in the speech of Cicero {Pro Leg. Manil. sect. 9), upon the sub- 
ject of Mithridates, king of Pontus. 

4. " There is another class of works, whose meaning and beauty are illustrated by 
a knowledge of Fable ; viz. paintings, coins, statues, and the like. These are so 
many enigmas to persons ignorant of mythology, which is often the only key to their 
interpretation." It shoiud be added, that mythology, at the same time, itself re- 
ceives new light from the study of such remains or imitations of ancient art, so that 
these two branches of classical pursuits reciprocally aid each other. 

$ 7. Greece having been settled by colonies from several eastern countries, 
and having derived her religious notions particularly from Egyptians and Phoe- 
nicians, the origin of most of the Greek deities is to be sought in the religious 
history of those coantries and nations. But many changes took place, and 
this original derivation was greatly obscured through the vanity of the Greeks, 
who wished to claim for themselves Ind ancestors the merit of their whole re* 
Hgious system. This motive led them to confound the history and alter the 
names of the primitive gods. 

Some traditions may have come from India. There are certainly many points of 
resemblance between the mythology of Greece and that of India. 

8w Karl RUUr^ Die Vorballe EuropalMhcr VolkOTgeMhlchtm vor Herodotin am den Kankanu and an dfn Geatiden des FontoB. 
Berlin, I8aa & CC Kemudy^ u cited § 12. 8. ( f ). Alao Moan and Mourioc, n there cited. Alto the Worki of Sir Wm. /ones 

eited § 26. 4. On the influence of the Fhoenieiant, fte. on the early culture of the Greein, cf. P. IV. § 40-42 ; P. V. § 18. Ob 

the changes mcceMively wrought in the mythology of the Greeki, Jfayo^ ?oL iiL p. 1-8, aa cited $ 12. 2. (a). 

§ 8. The religious system of the Romans grives clearer evidence of its Gre- 
cian descent, being in scarcely any part of it a native growth, but borrowed 
chiefly from the Greek colonies in Italy. Yet the Romans likewise changed, 
not only in many cases the names of the gods, but also the fictions of their 
story, and the rites of their worship. They also derived some notions and 
usages from the Etrurians. (Cf. P. IV. § 109.) All the religious conceptions 
and institutions of the Romans were closely interwoven with their civil policy, 
and on this account exhibited some peculiarities, particularly in their system 
A auspices, auguries, and various omens. We find therefore in Roman mytho> 
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logy much which the Greek had not, and mach which was borrowed from it, 
but altered and as it were molded anew. 

§ 9. Thus the general division or classification of the ^ods was not the same 
with both nations. The Greeks made a three-fold division into Superior gods^ 
Inferior gods, and Demigods or heroes ; the Romans a twofold, into gods Supc" 
rior and Inferior (Dii majorum et minorum gentium). Their first class the 
Romans distinguished as Consenies and Selecti ; their second class, which in- 
cluded demigods or heroes, they also distinguished as Indigetes and Semones. 

1. In the Roman classification the Cwuentest so called because they were supposed 
to form the great council (consent tenses) of heaven, consisted of twelve^ 6 males and 6 
females; Jupiter, Neptune, Apollo, Mars, Mercury, Vulcan; Juno, Minerva, Ceres, 
Diana, Venus, Vesta. These were the great celestial gods. — The Selecti were nearly 
equal to them in rank, and consisted of eight, Saturn, Pluto or Orcus, Bacchus, Ja- 
nus, Sol, Geniu8, Rhea, and Luna. These (the Cansentes and the Selecti) were called 
Dii majorum gentium, and all the rest Dii minorum gentiumt in allusion to the division 
of the senators ipatres). 

2. The IndigeteSt called also Adscriptitiif were heroes ranked among the gods on 
account of their merits, and included particularly Hercules, Castor or Pollux, and 
Quirinus or Romulus. — The Semones included those deities that presided over parti- 
cular objects ; as Fan, god of shepherds, Flora, goddess of flowers, &.c. — Besides 
these there were among the Dii minorum gentium a numerous class of misceHanei, 
including the virtues and vices, and other objects, personified ; and also a number 
called dii peregrini, foreign gods introduced at Rome from abroad, or at least tole- 
rated, although perhaps worsmped chiefly by foreigners residing in the city. 

3 t. The gods were likewise classed according to their supposed residence. When 
thus classed, four divisions were made of them ; the celestial gods (cf. ^11); the eer- 
restrial ; the marine ; the infernal. 

The Consentes in the Roman division corresponded to the class which the Greeks, 
when denominating the gods by their residence, termed the Celestial and Olympian, 
Iwovpdvioi, dX^fxmoi ; which were also called hi ntydXoi 9cd(, and hi S<oS$Ka ^edi. The 
Athenians had an altar consecrated to these collectively, /Jw/irfj raiv iaisKa. 

4 1. The gods are sometimes arranged according to their descent in the fabulous 
genealogies. But the genealogy of several of the gods is given variously by difierent 
poets and fabulists. 

The earliest Greek theogony was that of Orpheus (cf. P. V. ) 48). In Homer (cf. P. V. $ 50) 
are traces of a second theogony, which has been ascribed to Pronapides, said to have been the 
preceptor of Homer. Next is the regular scheme of Hesiod (cf. P. V. $ 51) in his poem entitled 
Theogony. Parts of a fourth system nre wrought by Aristophanes (cf. P. V. $65) into his comedy 
of the Clouds. A partial theogony is minsled by Ovid (P. V. $364) with his Cosmogony. Cicero 
(cf. P. V. $466) in his treatise on the nature of the gods gives the genealogy of some.— See $ 13. 1. 

A genealogical table, according to HaiodPi Theoiotty, is appended to Cooke'i Heaiod (cL P. V. § 61. 4).— A genealogical Chart of 
Mythclogy ia given in oar Plate, page £0. 

$ 10. But the differences in the systems of the two nations need not essen- 
tially affect a scientific treatment of the subject of their mythology. For the 
principal deities of each were common to both, and it will contribute to brevity 
and comprehensiveness to include them all in one system of classification, 
pointing out what may be peculiar in each case as it occurs. It is therefore 
proposed to consider the gods of the Greek and Roman mythology in four 
classes; viz. (I) Superior Gods, (2) Inferior Gods, (3) Mythical Beings, whose 
history is intimately connected with that of the gods, and (4) Heroes, 

In the first class will bB noticed the twelve Consentes, or great celestial gods, and 
also, Janus, Saturn, Rhea, Pluto, and Bacchus. — In the second will be mentioned 
Uranus or Coelus, Sol, Luna, Aurora, Nox, Iris, iEolus, Pan, Latona, Themis, ^s- 
culapius, Plutus, and Fama. Here belong also numerous deities of the Romans 
which were not common to them and the Greeks. — The third class comprehends the 
Titans and Giants, Tritons, Sirens, Nymphs, Muses, Graces, Fates, r uries, Genii, 
Lares, Satyrs, and the like. — Under the fourth and last fall the names of Perseus, 
Hercules, Theseus, and various others, whose achievements led to their deification. 

5 11. It maybe proper to remark here, that the ideas entertained by the 
Greeks and Romans respecting the nature of Divinity, were exceedingly im- 
perfect. A being possessing powers of body and mind superior to those of 
man, especially superior might, mainly answered to their notions of a god. 
The superiority which they ascribed to their deities consisted chiefly in freedom 
from bodily decay, a sort of immortal youth, ability to move with wonderful 
celerity, to appear and disappear at pleasure with a noble and beautiful form 
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and to exert an immediate influence upon the condition of mortals. In these 
respects, however, their power was linuted, according to the general opinion, 
being controlled by an eternal and immatable relation of things, termed fate or 
detiiny, 

" The ancient Greeks believed their fode to be of the eame shape and form at themselves, but 
•f far greater beauty, strength, and dignity. They also regarded them as heing of much larger 
size than men ; for in those times great size was esteemed a perfection both in man and woman, 
and consequently was supposed to be an attribute of their divinities, to whom they ascribed all 
perfections. A fluid named Ichor supplied the place of blood in the veins of the gods They were 
not capable of death, but they might be wounded or otherwise injured. They could make them- 
selves visible or invisible to men as they pleased, and assume the forms of men or of animhis as 
ft suited their fancy. Like men, they stood in daily need of food and sleep. The meat of the 
gods was called Ambrosia (duffpoaia)^ their drink Nectar (vl/rrap). The gods, when they came 
among men, often partook or their food and hospitality. 

**Like mankind, the gods were divided into two sexes ; namely, gods and goddesses. They 
married and had children, just like rooruls. Often a god became enamored of a mortal woman, 
or a goddess was smitten with the charms of a handsome youth ; and these love-teles form a 
large portion of Grecian mythology. 

^ To make the resemblance between gods and men more complete, the Greeks ascribed to their 
deities all human passions, both good and evil. They were capable of love, friendship, grati- 
tude, and all the benevolent affections : on the other hand, they were frequently envious, jealous, 
and revengeful. They were particularly careful to exact all due respect and attention from man* 
kind, whom they required to honor them with temples, prayers, costly sacrifices, splendid pro* 
cessions, and rich gifts ; and they severely punished insult or neglect. 

** The abode of the gods, as described by the more ancient Grecian poets, such ss Homer and 
Hesiod, was on the summit of the snow-clad mountains of Olympus in Thessaly. A gate of 
clouds, kept by the goddesses named the Seasons, unfolded its valves to permit the passage of 
the Celestials to earth, or to receive them on their return. The city of the gods, as we may term 
it, was regulated on the same principles as a Grecian city of the heroic ages. The inhabitants, 
who were all the kindred or the wives and children of the kins of the gods, had their separate 
dwellings; but all, when summoned, repaired to the palace of Jupiter, whither also came, when 
called, those deities whose usual abode was the earth, the waters, or the under world. It was 
also in the great hall of the palace of the Olympian king that the gods feasted each day on am- 
brosia and nectar; which last precious beverage was handed round by the lovely goddess Hebe 
( FoKtA),— maid-servants being the usual attendanu at meals in the houses of the Grecian princes 
in early times. Here they conversed of the affkirs of heaven and earth ; and as they quaffed 
their nectar, Apollo, the god of music, delighted them with the tones of his lyre, to which the 
Muses sang in responsive strains. When the sun was set, the gods retired to sleep in tlieir 
respective dwellings. 

** The Dawn, the Sun, and the Moon, who drove each day In their chariots drawn by celestial 
■teeds through the air, gave light to the gods as well as men." iKeigkUey, p. 14-17.) 

^ 12 L Before proceeding to notice more particularly the classes specified, we will, 
in accordance with our general plan in other parts of this work, present some references 
to the sources of information on the subject ; alluding first to ancient authorities, and 
then giving the titles to more modem works. 

1 «. Almost all the Greek and Roman poets make use of, or at least touch upon, mythological 
subjects ; although these are not by any means treated in the same manner in the different kinds 
of poetry, epic, lyric, dramatic, and didactic. We have properly mythic poetry in the Theogony 
of Hesiod and the Cassandra of Lycophron (P. V. ( 67), the Metamorphoses of Ovid, and in two 
poems of Claudlan, the Gigantomachy, and the Rape of Proserpine (P. V. ^ 386).— Many hUto- 
rians have introduced into their narratives mythological traditions, without presenting them, 
however, as fullv entitled to credence, while they have also recorded much that appertained to 
the worship of the gods and to works of art connected with mythology. Herodotus, Diodoms, 
Strabo, Pausanias, and the elder Pliny, may be mentioned particularly.-^There were also ancient 
writers who made mythology their theme, or treated the subject more at length ; as, among the 
Greeks, ^pollodorue, Comaa, Hepkmgtion, PareAentas, JSiUoninue, Liberalia^ PalapkaiuSt Jieratli- 
dest Phumutue (P. V. ( 331 ss) ; amona the Romans, Hygxnua and Fulgeniiue (P. V. $ 503 ss). 
Notices OS this subject are found also in the works of some of the early writers of the church, 
and also in the notes of most of the Greek scholiasts. 

3 «, Of the numerous modern works on Mythology, some treat the subject more at large, others 
more compendiously ; some present the subject in an alphabetical order; there are also works 
niedwith pla * 
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(a) The following are kum of the woiti which go Into nore 
fall detailt to the whole eobjeet, or on pertieolar parte. 

Lit. Ong. GynOdt, Hhtorte Deor. Oentil. Syntagmata zrii. 
Bm. 164«. fol. Aiao in hli 0pp. Ornn. (ed. /. Jtmku), Lngd. 
Hat leoe. fol. 

Vine. CATtori, le hnaglnl degli del degl mHcM. Lion. IfiSI. 4. 
Aloo in Utin, Lngd. 1681. 4. oft. rapr 

Nalttli$ CemUU Mytbologitt •. ExpHeatkmie lUwbmmi libri 
X. G«o. I«51. 8. 

Ofh. L Fottbu, De thonlngia GMtill et phjriokgia chrMiana, 
a. U origine et pragreem idoIatrHB libri IX. Anet 1068. faL 

jhU. Bamier^ La mylbologie et In fablee ezpliqo^ea par VtAt- 
•oire. Fkr. 1738-40 8 volt. la. In Oenaan, with addition by 
J. A. ftMcgeland /. M 8chr9dA. Lpb 1756-86. 6 vela 8. In 
B«<iieh.&mi0>.MTihologf oTttie AMieeta. Loud. I7W. 4 vob. 8, 



n. Mayo, Sytten of Mythology. PMlad. 181& 4 vela. & 
F. Crtuzti*» Symbolik nnd Mylbologie der Alien Vdlker, beton* 
den der Griechen. Lps. IB19-8I. 4Bde. 8. Sd Improved ed. 
commenced I886.-Saine (abridged) by Q. HJSow. Lps. 1882. 8. 
Ch. A. LobtA, Agtaophamm, tive de Theologia mytticnOns' 
eomm eaueia. Regimontil (KOningAeii), 1829. B vole 8. op- 
poring ionie of the view* of Creoier : it bae been highly oobb* 



J. 17. FoM, Aatkynbolik. StuHg. 1894. 8, 

O. ircmMfui, De M ythologia OiaBeomn aatiqaiaelna. 1817. 

0. Hermann and F. Cretatr, Briefe Ober Homer uad Bmoim. 
Heidelb. 1818. 8. 

a. Bemtann, Briefe Ober dae Waaeo nnd die Behaadlang der 
Mythobigic. Lpx. I8I9L 8. 

/. A. Kaimet Mythologie to GrioChia. Lft. MA •—«* 
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MnM,enbUikimtaiderO«MUcbto,odard1geiiMiMM7(liolo- I (d) The fDllowii« works eontaOB plain niMlnlii« th* rtbi 
gM. Baiiwtb, 1806L St Bda. S^By mm», FuiUMoa dw tlteataB < joeta of iBTtkirtocy, •ceompaiiMt with «q»laBattom. 



JVatarpbikmpliiealkrYolUr. Tab. IBll. 8. 

J. L. Huff UBtomebongni Obw d. Mytbn d. ImObBtaB 
TalkOT d. alL Wdt, vonagliehd. Griaeb. Frayk MIS. 4. 

£ a Umtr, ProkfoaMaa aa ataar wba— KtufUldian Mr- 
tfaologte. GOttingcB, IStt. & 

AKlMonn, MTtboiofDa. Bad. ltt& S vola. 8. 

S. .1. L. JKcMtf-, naataaiflB daa Altartfawna. edar SanmL 
■Brtii.8ateBderHaUaBan,BflaBar,lM. Lpb 170»«. f Bda. 8, 

WaBujadd/.»yMU'flllawqyalBmoflf]l|iolagf. Lonl. 
1807. 6 wk 8. 

Aqwu^OriginadaloatlaaCaltai. FKr. t8& 7 vala. 8. 

JL i*. £i<riU, Inqviiy into tha •yubolical Lai«a>«Bor AadflUt 
Art awl Mythelogy, in diBtoant Nob of tha Ctanteal Atwiol. 

Cbufrf it OtMm, La Maada Primitir. Fkr. 1774-87. » voh. 4. 
«Kp]aiiiliig fkUca, toadltioM, ijaibeh, aad lanKnafe. 

Qmsnimit, Baiigiona da lUntiqaita. Fur. I88fr-a0. 4 Yoia. 8 

CtonKan<,DalaBaUsiaik Ite. 1888-31. ft vals. & 



C 7. Amnm Mytbolocia dar GriadMa BBd Bflnw (ad. Xffi- 
aoM). BarL 1890. a with plain. 

ML O, ammm, Haodbodi dar Mythalaffo aw Hiwiar uid 
Hariod. Bail. 1187-efi. Svala. &-By anm, M7tlieh«ia dar 
GfiacbamfQrdiaabaraKlaanBike. Bari. 1801. 8 Tola. 8. 

CPA. JArtIa, GottarlalMta, odar aqrtliol. Dicbtuacan dar Altan. 
Bari. 1818. 8, with plata. Alwtnad. bj C. r.JOiu-f N. Toifc, 
1880. 18. with plain. 8mm work, ia EatUdi, Mytbolocical 



Fr. Smmioeh, Abrin abar Mjtfaaiosia tta KQmtlar. Bari- 
179&8v«>ta.8. 

C. <! BiW^««r<k GraodriM n Veriarai«m Qbar dia Mytbole- 
gie. Dmd. 1808L 8.— By aoma, Amaltbaa edar MoaaiuB d. 
Xantnjtbolo^ and bUdL Alterdmrndcooda. LeipK 1821. 

r. FmOm, M ytfaoioiia dar Oriaaban ond Italucbn Volkar. 
Bal. 188SL 

JnJnua Toote, Hw PaDfhaoB) aoabdofaig Iba Mythelogical 
^etaa of Iha Oiaakaaad Bonaob Stih ad. Load. 1881. 8, with 



ra2|y«E1cnaalBofM]rtbala|7. Land. 18SB. l&varybriaf. 
C. £. ZNUatmy, Ranaa ilBtiqnilkB and AadiBiit Mytbolocy. 
Boat 1818. 12. 
7:£:<kMIcMl4rtfa.or6raacaAIIaly. Id. ad. Land. 1888. 8. 
(c) Okdonariaa of Mythology. 

B. AffarkA, Mythokstebn Lasiooa (ad. /. /. SOtwaU). LpL 
17V. & 

A r, A. IfUaehtVauai myttioL WOrtarimcb (ad. F. 0. KtapM- 
tfME. 1821, 9 volt. 8. 

K. Ph. Mrite, Mythol. WOrteriroeb fDr Scholar. Bari. 1817. 8. 

I a arubtr, WOrierboeb dar aUblaniarhan Mytbologia ond 
Balisiw. WeiB. 1810. 8 voia. & 

». C.Chompn, DietianBain abrtga da la bbia; Fur. 1818. 18. 

Fr, SaOf Dletfawaaira da la Ikble, on Mytholofia Oreoqaa, 
Latine, Sgyptianaa^ Caltiqaa, Paraanna, lodienoe, ChiiioiM, ftc< 
Par.l88S.8«ola. . 

mn. aauOt a MyOoloiieal DietioBary, fee. (Eztnetad 
ban/. Ayaiil<li New Qyatam or iLaalyria of Incianl Mytholo- 
gy.) Load. 1798. 8. 

MI, New FaBtbeoD. Land. 1790. t roll. 4. 

Bneydofidk JMtodifua, the part aatidad Antiqattf^ Myfho- 
o«ia,CbraMlagia^ft«,whichparifloaiMaor6Tola.4. Fv. 
1786, aik 



JkmaM d$ Mouljmueim, L^AitfiqaitA axpliqafa at lapianiilda 
aafigiwaa. Par. 1719. 10 «ola. » 8» iiL Sapplan. Par. 1184. 
ft vob. U. Tiaadaiad bito E^tlidi by Datid Bmnphrtt^ 
load. 1781. ft vola. foi. with SappleBMBt, 8 Tola. M. 

/mkA. oon aandrtui^ Icoooiogm daonuB. HQmb. 168a fol. 

^poMi^a Polyadalia, or aa iuqniry eoBeanifaiv tba agreaaMot 
batwaan tha wmkaoT the Boanaa poala a^d tha renabMor the 
aadaalaitialk Lend. 1747. foL 1766.8)1. 

£a IVrnpto d^ Ifum, a aaparb blio. 

D. Bankm, Tba Ungn, laligioa^ dTil, ftc, of Iha ladeata. 
LonL 4 Tok 8. . 

JL Bbrty BOdartnidi Ar Mythokgk^ Jlicblolagia oad XoMt 
Bari. 1806-18. 8 Tob. 4. 

jL L. JTiBtn, Galaria nytbologiiiBa, oa Baoidl dn flnm* 

MM poor ierTir a I'atnda da b mytbologia, da niialoiia da 
Itirt, ke. Pkr. 1811. 2 Tola. 8. coataiBiic eorraet piotnm el 
aboat 800 aadaat nooaiDanla^-'nraBa. Garm. by TtUhm. 

JL H. Pttiatua, Dar Olyaap, odar Mytfaokgia dar JEgypler, 
OrieeheBBadBOnMr. Bari. 1887. 8. «lb ad. 

(«) ThaimpronloBaoBaacteitgaaMaraof BMKh aerrieaia 
niBilTatii« mythology, to whieb part of tba iBhiad balo« the 



A. C. Ktauring, ▼armdi anier myfhologiacbaa DaklyUofbak 
Mr Sehaler. Lpi. 1781. 8. (with 190 ant faapraiHoai of aa 



r./.JbM'«mythologiaebaI>iktylieaiak. NArab. 1806 (with 
90 impiawed aaodelsof ai 



ik]M£<fipari>fDahtyUotbak(P.IV.i210X Oaa 
hb impraaon bdoog to mythology. 

The gama of which fTedfaieood oniBmiky have ^Taa baita 
tioBi, pertain, auuiy of thaai, to mythology; aa alao thoM ot 
2Wn«(P.IT.§2IO). 

(/) Han we may aama llkawin aoBM works oa tba Mytba 
kgy of other Mtioni bwidn the Greeks aad Bomaab 

Afoon'f Hindoo PkBtbaoa. 

JZhoA, Uaber die religion BDduag dar h^ok 141a. 188T. 
2TOk.a, 

AmMd^, Baaeaitbn failD the Nahm aad AfllaUy of Aadaat 
andHiadooMytbology. Ct. JbiaHc Rn mt th m, 

Mtturioi, Indian Antiqnitica. Land. 1806. 7 Tola. 8. 

JVardPt Yiow of the Hiatory, Lilantarak aad Bdigioa of the 



Mtmtf. Mhrfin, HiaL aad Aatiqaitin of Eaalara India. Loal 
1888. 8 Tola. 8. TrMiaoaia good platn Ulnrtntii« Hindoo my- 



C. Coleman, Mythology of tba Hiadok Load. 1888. 4 
arithplalaa. 

fTogcr, PaathaoB Chiaeis (or Fualld betwan tba rdig « 
worabipof thaGraekaaad the Canaan). Far 18ia 4. Ct Clam 
Jounulin. 

J. C. Pridiard, Analyila of Egyptlao Myibdqgy ; ia whIeb 
the rapentitiom of the aadau! Egypttana are compared with 
thon of the IndtaM aad ether aationiot aatiqnity. Load. 1819^ 8. 
aim 1888, with pralimiaaiy aeny by Fen AMvri; aad pbtae. 

iryan9,W0rtartNichdar8eaadinariaaMythohigiab Copaab. 
1816. 12. 

BraoM, Mythology aad Bitn of the BritUiDnilds. Lond. 
1809.8. 

/.MJbmU«,aaxoaMyfbolagy. CtBOL Jk|Poe.zl.847. 

For soDM remaifci oa the lasemblaaeB of tba BBythdqgy of the 
BfflgrqiJUa UniMnm$t partie JU^CMofigiM. Par. 18SB. | Middle Agn to the Cbwical, cf. AMor^ I ref aoa to WvtmA 
u & I Hitt Eag. Foetiy, toL L p. 86n ed. Load. \8S4. 
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p. n* SUPERIOR O0D8. SATURN. 91 



J, '■-'Mythological History of the Superior Gods* 

§ 13.* The Divinities which we include in the class denominated Superior 
Gods^ are the following : Saturn, Kpovo^, Xpovo;, Saiumus ; Janus ; Rhea or 
Ctbelb, *P«a, *P€ia, KvjSeX)/ ; JupiTER, Zevj ; JuNO, "Hpa ; Neptune, nooet^wv 
Neptunusi Pluto, nxwfwv ; Apollo, 'ATtoxXwv; Diana, *Apf€fttj; Minerva, 
IlaXXas; Mars, ^Ap^^s; Venus, *A^^ohit9i\ Vulcan, "Htatorfo^, Vulcamuf 
Mercury, ^EpfMJs, Mercurius ; Bacchus, Atoi/vao$ ; Ceres, ^irjfitjtr^p ; Vesta, 
*E(jt'ira. 

$ 14. (I) Saturn. This was one of the most ancient of the gods, called 
C^ronos by the Greeks and Saiumus by the Romans. He was said to be the 
son of Uranos and TY/asa, i. e. the heavens and the earth, and to have possessed 
the first government of the universe. His wife was Rhea, who was his sister. 
Saturn and his five brethren were called THtans, probably from their mother; 
Rhea and her five sisters likewise Titanides, Saturn seized upon the govern- 
ment of the universe by his superiority over his father and brothers; yet 
pledged himself to rear no male children ; accordingly he is represented as de- 
vourmg his sons as soon as bom. 

§ 15. But this fate, three of them, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, escaped, 
through the artifice of Rhea their mother, who gave him stones to devour in- 
stead of the children at their birth. Jupiter aided Saturn in recovering his 
throne, after he had been driven from it by his brothers the Titans and bound in 
Tartarus. But soon he made war himself upon Saturn, and seized the govern- 
ment. According to Roman fiction, Saturn now fled to Italy (thence called 
Satumia\ and acquired great honor by teaching arts and morals to the people. 
Under him was the so-called golden a^e, which the Greek poets assigned to 
the reign of Saturn and described as singularly happy. Probably an idea of 
the penection and fecundity of nature, when just newly created, is the basis 
of this story. 

Het. Op. et Di. v. l99-^V%rg. JSn. viiL S19.— O0. Metam. L 89-112. 

§ 16. From the Greek name of this god, which is the word signifying time 
(;^pai/o;), he has been considered as designed to persopify time, and the first 
cause of the visible world. His Latin name also, as well as the story of his 
devouring his children, seems to have some reference to the idea of time, as 
satiated only by the destraction of what it has produced. 

1 tf. This name, however, may have been given firom the idea of fertility or produc- 
tiveness, as he is said to have taught agriculture and the use of seeds. Tne word Sa- 
tumus is derived firom Satuvy signifying /ttW, satiated, and also /ertiZe.—— Saturn is 
termed So/or, Vitisator, Falcifer (bearing a sickle or scythe), Sterculinus or Stercutius 
(having taught the fertilizing uses of manure), Canus and Z^etuxinthes (XsvKavBin), 

2. Some have traced the fables respecting Saturn to the history of Noah. See 
Tooke's Pantheon, Pt. ii. ch. i. $ 5.--" Saturn was not unknown to the ancient Ger- 
mans, among whom he was worshiped by the name of Seatur ; who is described as 
standing on a fish with a wheel in one hand, and in the other a vessel of water filled 
with fi-uits and flowers." HolwelVs Diet, cited $ 12. 2 (c). 

$ 17. It was once customary to offer to Saturn human sacrifices, particularly 
among the Carthaginians, the Gauls, and the Pelasgic inhabitants of Italy .-^ 
His principal temples among the Greek were at Olympia, and at Drepanum in 
Sicily. The temple of Saturn in Rome served also the purpose of a treasury, 
in memorial, perhaps, of the general security and the community of goods in 

the Saturoian or golden age. The chief festival of this deity was the Satur^ 

nalia of the Romans, which was, like the Feloria (UsXuypia) of the Thessalians, 
devoted to freedom, mirth, and indiscriminate hospitality. 

1. The castom of sacrificing children to Saturn seems to identify him with Moloeh, the Phoeni- 
cian idol, to whom the apostate Israelites sacrificed their offspring. 

SaeJahn, Bibl. Arch. § 211.— Di'ocL Sie. xx. 14.— Jfon'n, and Frertt, Dw ?ietimet humainei, Mtm, Aead. Iruer. vols. i. and 
xviii.— Oriftn of hamao aacrifices. Clan. Joum. xi? . 362. xvii. 104. 

2 u. Saturn was represented by the figure of an old man having a scythe or sickle 
m one hand, and often in the other a serpent with it3 tail in its mouth in the form of a 
circle, both emblems of time. There are, however, but few ancient monuments of 
this deity. 
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p. II. SUPERIOR GODS. lANUS. RHSA OR CTBXLE. 93 

3. In our Plate X. fig. 1, he appears in a ratting posture, with a sort of sickle in one 
hand. In the Sup. Plate 3, he appears with the scythe, a long beard, and wings. — 
He is also thus described : '* a decrepit old man, with a lonff beard and hoary head ; 
his shoulders are bowed like an arch, his jaws hollow and thin, his cheeks sunk ; his 
nose is flat, his forehead full of furrows, and his chin turned up ; his right hand holds 
a rusty scythe, and his left a child, which he is about to devour.*' 

$ 18. (3) Janus. He was one of the Superior Go^s of the Romans. They 
represent him as of Thessalian oriflrin, and as reigning over the earliest and so- 
called aboriginal inhabitants of Italy, in the time of Saturn. It was to Janus 
that Saturn fled, and under them was the golden age^ a period of uninterrupted 
peace. To Janus, therefore, Romnlus dedicated that celebrated temple, which 
was always open in time of war, and was closed with much solemnity, when- 
ever there was general peace in the Roman empire ; a thing which happened 
but three times during 734 years from the building of the city (cf. P. L $ 60). 
From this deity the month of January -was named, and the nrst day of the 
month was sacred to him. 

1. He was considered as the inventor of locks, doors, and gates, which are thence 
called j^aniks. His name was applied to structures which were sometimes erected on 
the Roman roads where four roads divided ; a sort of gateway with an arch opening 
in each of the directions, and called a Janus. He was termed Father, and sometimes 
God of gods. In sacrifices, prayers were first offered to Janus, and oblations were 
made to him, as being the door of access to the gods. — ^His original name was Djanus 
or Dianus, which some have derived from dies, day. He is called the Sun, and was 
the Sun-god or God of the Year, of the original inhabitants of Italy. The story of his 
friendly reception of Saturn is by some explained as referring to the agreement be- 
tween the old inhabitants of Latium and the immigrating Pelasgi to worship the two 
gods in common. — Janus was not received among the gods of the Greeks. 

2 u. He is represented with a double, and sometimes with a quadruple face ; hence 
the epithets Biceps, Bifrons, Quadrifrons, He is also called Patulciust Clusius, Con- 
sivius, Custos, and Claviger. 

3. The representation with two faces in Plate XI. fig. 8, and in Sup. Plate 3, gives 
nis appearance on a number of consular coins. In Plate VII., on his temple, he ap- 
pears with four faces. It is worthy of notice that the Brahma of the Hindoos is repre- 
^nted with four heads. See Plate XII.-^— Janu* is also represented with a key in 
one hand and a rod in the other, with 12 altars beneath his feet, supposed by some to 
refer to the 12 months of the year. His statue erected by Numa is said to have had 
its fingers so composed as to signify 365, the number of days in a year. 

$ 19. (3) Rhea or Ctbkle. The common name of the wife and sister of 
Saturn, was JRhea or Opa. Yet the history and worship of CybeU were after- 
wards so entirely interwoven with those of Rhea, that both were considered the 
same person, and although Rhea was said to be the daughter of Earth, were 
each taken for Gaia or 71s//tM, and often called Vesia^ and the great tnoiJier of 
gods. The origin of Rhea belongs to the earliest periods of mythical story, 
and hence the confusion in the accounts which are given of her. 

Ctbelb, properly speaking, lived later; and was, according to tradition, a 
daughter of Meeon a king of Fhrygia and Lydia ; or according to others, in an 
allegorical sense, the daughter of Protogonus. Her invention of various musical 
instruments, and her love for Aiysy a Phrygian youth, whose death rendered 
her frantic, are the most prominent circumstances of her history. 

Optf, FmL 4. SSaw-CMuAtf, de At. ct B«r. 

Besides the names above mentioned, she was called Mater Dyndymena, Bere- 
cynthia, and IdsBa, Pessinuntia, and Bona Dea, 

$ 20. That this goddess was a personification of the earth as inhabited and 
fruitful, is supposed from the manner in which she was represented. 

1 u. Her image was generally a robust woman, far advanced in pregnancy, with a 
turreted mural crown on her head. Often she was borne in a chariot drawn by lions ; 
sometimes she rested upon a lion. 

2. On gems, she is seen in a car drawn by lions, holding in her hand a tambourine. 
Such is her appearance, Plate X. fie. 2, taken from MorUfatLcon. In the Sap. Plate 
3, she sits in a chair, "with keys in her right hand, attended by lions. — She was also 
formed with many breasts, with a key or l^eys in her hand, sometimes a sceptre, and 
frequently with two lions under her arms. In Sup. Plate 5, is a remarkabV reore 
sentation, given by Montfaucon (Ant. Ex. 1. p. 18). Cf. P. IV. $ 156. 2. 
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A fipire In lilvor with some parts plated with gold, and the whole elegantly finithed, repr«-> 
■enting CfkeU, was found at Macun (ancient Mutueo) on the Saone, in 1764. 

TtM WM pMblhtod bjr Cowtf CkyiM, «oL vU. pL Jl.^JtntMan'a LemprioB.— Smmt, mt Im •tetas de Cytete, la the Jftm. 
A^AMV.ffaLT.|).t41. 

§ 21. Her worship was especiallj caltiyated in.Phrygia, but spread thence 
through Asia. The celebration of her festivals was exceedingly tumultuous, 
as her priests (called CoryhanU* or GaUi^ and the chief one Archigallut) went 
about with clamorous music and singing, acting like madmen and filling the 
air with the mingled noise of shrieks, bowlings, drums, tabrets, bucklers and 
spears. 

1 ». The removal of her image from PessinuB to Rome, and the establishment of 
her worship in the latter city, was a remarkable event. The festival called Megalesia 
(from nty&^fii the great mother) was maintained in her honor. 

Xtv. Hilt Sa 10, 11, 14.— fU. Max. 8. IS. 

2. The place sailed Pessiuus was said to have derived its name from UeaeXv, to fall, 
because it was the spot upon which the iraa^e of this goddess fell, being like the fabled 
Aneile and Palladium sent down from Jupiter. 

At her festival, the Megaletia, Roman matrons danced before her altar ; the ma- 
gistrates assisted in robes of purple ; a great concourse of people and strangers usually 
assembled, and Phrygian priests bore tne image of the goddess through the streets of 
the city. The festival called Hilaria was celebrated in a similar manner, and attended 
with many indecencies. 

S. There appears to be a strong resemblance between Cybele and Praeriti, the goddess of 
nature among the Hindoos. The latter is represented as drawn by lions, and her festival is 
attended with the beating of drums. 

Sea Moar^t Hindoo FfeattMon.— Gofanwn'a Mythology of tba Hindoot. 

§ 22. (4) Jupiter. The highest and most powerful araon? the gods was 
called by the Greeks Ztvsf by the Romans Jupiter, It would seem, that by 
this god was originally represented nature in general ; afterwards, the superior 
atmoiphere f and finally the supreme existence. Many tales of the early history 
of Crete were incorporated among the traditions respecting him. He was a son 
of Saturn and Rhea, educated in Crete. He robbed his mther of his kingdom, 
and shared it with his two brethren, so that Neptune received the sea, Pluto 
the infernal world, and himself the earth and heavens. The giants, sons of 
the earth, disputed the possession of his kingdom with him, and attempted to 
scale Olympus, but he aefeated them with thunderbolts forged by the Cyclops. 

Enraged by the corruption and wickedness of men, he destroyed the whole 

-ace by a vast deluge, from which Deucalion and Pyrrha alone escaped. The 
supposed date of this flood is not far from 1500 years B. C. 

Ovid, Metam. i. 161, 86a-CIaudidn'i GicsBtoaiMhla. Of. P. V. § 986. 

§ 23. The ordinary residence of Jupiter was upon Olympus, a mountain of 
Thessaly, which the poets, on account of the constant serenity of its summit, 
represented as a suitable place for the abode of the gods. (Cf. $ 11.) — His 
first wife was Mstis, whom he destroyed, because it was foretold him, that she 
would bear a child that would deprive him of the kingdom. Afterwards the 
goddess Minerva was produced from his head. By his second wife, Themis, 
he begat the HorsB and the Parcas, — ^The third and most celebrated was Juno, 
by whom he had his sons Mars and Vulcan. — ^Tradition, particularly the tales 
respecting metamorphoses, relate numerous amors of Jupiter; e. g. with Eu- 
ropa*, Danae, Leda, Latona, Maia, Alcmena, Semele*, and lo*. Apollo, Mer- 
cury, Hercules, Perseus, Diana, Proserpina, and many other gods and demigods 
were called the children of Jupiter. The name of son or daughter of Jupiter, 
however, was often employed merely to designate superior dignity and rank, 
and not intended to imply literal relationship. 

i Ovid, Metun. ii. 836. a lb. iii. 266. > lb. i. 688. 

5 34. The worship of Jupiter was universally spread, and numerous temples 
were erected to his honor. The largest and the most celebrated in Greece was 
that in Olympia in Elis, remarkable for its own magnificence, and for its colossal 
statue of Jupiter wrought by Phidias, and for the Olympic games held in its 
vicinity every fifth year. His oracle in the grove of oaks at Dodona was 
renowned (cf. P. HI. § 71)* and considered the most ancient in Greece. — In 
Rome the Capitol was specially dedicated to him, and he had in that city mauT 
temples. 
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1«. Jupiter 18 generally represented as sitting upon a throne, with a thunderbolt in 
his right hand, and in his left a long scepter resembling a spear ; and the eagle, sacred 
to him, standing near, or, as in some monuments, resting at his feet with extended 
wings. 

2. The representation in the Sup. Plate 2 corresponds to the above description. — The 
eagle sometime^ is perched upon his scepter. Jupiter is also spoken of as wearins 
*' ifolden shoes and an embroidered cloak adorned with various flowers and figures of 
animals.'* — In the Sup. Plate 1 we have his appearance in a noble statue,from o^pence'f 
P olymetis --Inthestatue at Elis (see PI. XI. fig. 3) he is presented as " sitting ujwn 
his throne, his left hand holding a scepter, his right extending victory to the Olympian 
conquerors, his head crowned with ohve, and his pallium decorated with birds, beasts, 
and flowers. The four corners of the throne were dancing victories, each supported by 
a ^hinx tearing in pieces a Theban youth.*' 

Oa tbe OlTmpian aUtue, wa Ftaaamanft Lect. p. 87, u cited P. IV. § 191.— Quolr. dt Quiney, cited P. IV. f IflOl 

3. As Jupiter Ammon, he was represented as bavins the horns of a ram. Such 
was the statue at his temple in Libya (cf. P. III. % 71). Thus he appears in the Sup. 
Plate 29. On ceremonial occasions, and when the oracle was consulted, this statue, 
sparkling with precious stones, was borne in a gilded barge on the shoulders of twenty- 
four priests moving (it was pretended) just where the god impelled them, followed by a 
troop of women singing hymns. 

But the most singuur representation is that given in the Sup. Plate 10, exhibiting 
Jupiter Pluvialis, as found in a bas-relief at Rome, designed to commemorate his in- 
terposition in sending rain on a certain occasion. 

$ 25. This god received a multitude of names and titles derived from circam* 
stances of his history, or tbe places of his worship. 

1 tt. The Greeks termed him Ze^j, and applied to him various epithets, as the Idcban 
(i 'iJatoj), Olympic (OXvyLviKdi), Dodoncsan {(XtadbivaXoi)^ thunderer {Kepavvtos)^ deliverer 
liXsvSspios), Jiospilable (fe^iof), punisker of the perjured (flf/>f«o$), &c. The Romans 
styled him OpttmUs Maximum, Camtolinus, Stator, Diespitery FeretriuSf &c. As the 
avenger of crime, he was called also Vejovis or Vedius ; yet some consider these as 
names of another distinct divinity ; and others take them for names of Pluto. 

2. Among the epithets applied by the Greeks were also the following ; from his 
sending rain, SuSptos, Urtos, w^eXiyyeplriyj, dpatve<pfis ', from his darting thunder, <iffr«- 
poTiiTiis, ppovraTosy rtpiaxipavvoi ; from his protection of suppliants, l«^<rtos, Usriaioi. The 
Romans also called him sometimes Inventor, Elicius, LatialiSf Sponsor, Victor, Plw 
vialis.^Hia Latin name Jupiter is from Zew U&rep, Z being chan^ea into J. From Z«vj 
(in Doric 2<Jevf and iEolic Aedf) came also probably the Latin Beus, The word is by 
some supposed to be of eastern origin ; others say it is applied to this deity as the source 
of life from C^w. 

3. Very discordant opinions have been maintained respecting the meaning of the 
various fables about Jupiter. It is evident, that attributes drawn from many diflerent 
personages and probably eastern deities were associated with his name, in the descent 
of mythological traditions from one generation to another. When the diflerent tales 
are united, they form a very incongruous mixture, combining historic narrative, poetic 
ornament, and philosophical allegory. 

4. Sir William JoTiet, with much ingenuity and learning, has attempted to show that the Greelis 
and Romans embodied in their Jupiter the special attributes which the Hindoos ascribe dlstinc- 
vtvely to the three divinities of their famous triad, named Brahma, Fishnu, and Siva. In essen- 
tial attributes, Brahma is said to be the creator, Vishnu the preserver, and Siva the destroyer 
and ire-producer. Each of these offices is ascribed to Jupiter in the classical fables, according to 
Bir William.— The Hindoo deities are given in our Plate XH. as usually seen in Bengal : Brahma 
with four faces and four hands, holding a spoon, a rosary, a portion of a Veda or Hindoo sacred 
book, and a vessel of the water of ablution ; Vishnu with four hands, in one of which is a sort 
of ring or discus, which is said to send out flames of fire when twirled on his finger, and in the 
others a shell used for a trumpet, a sort of club, and a lotus ; Siva, having a trident in one hand 
and a rope in another for binding offenders, with serpents for his ear-rings, and a string of humafi 
heads for his necklace. He has a third eye in his forehead. 

It is worthy of notice, that the Hindoo fables represent Fishnu as assuming different forms ey 
successive incarnations, in the exercise of his attributes as preserver. Ten incarnations, or 
Avatars, are specially designated. These are represented by the ten engravings in our Plate 
XIII. ** All the Avatars are painted with gemmed Ethiopian, or Parthian, coronets ; with rays 
encircling their heads ; Jewels in their ears ; two necklaces, one straight and one pendant on 
their bosoms with dropping gems; garlands of many-colored flowers, or collars of pearls, bang- 
ing down below their waists ; loose mantles of golden tissue or dyed silk, embroidered on their 
hems .with flowers, elegantly thrown over one shoulder ; with bracelets on one arm and on each 
wrist ; they are naked to the waists, and uniformly with dark azure flesh ; but their skirts are 
bright yellow, the color of the curious pericarpium in the centre of the water-lily; they are 
sometimes drawn with that flower in one hand ; a radiated elliptical ring, used as a missile 
weapon, in a second ; the sacred shell, or left-handed buccinum, in a third ; and a mace or bat- 
tle-axe, in a fourth.'* Nine of these incarnations the Hindoo tales describe as having alread} 
occurred. The t&nth is to take place at some future period, when Vishnu will descend ft'om 
heaven on a white winged horse, and will introduce on earth a golden ace of virtue and peace.— 
It should be remarked in this connection, that Crishna is celebrated in Hindoo mythology ai aa 
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ineaniate Mty. Aeeordinf to Sir Wm. Jones, he la eoniidered dletinct from all the Avatan 
theae had onW a portion or the divinity ; ** white Cri$kna wai tho person of FighnM kmulf in 
human form.*' In the Hindoo pictares, Critkna sometimea appears amon; the Avatars ; he \» 
" more splendidlv decorated than any of them, and wears a rich garland of sylvan flowers as low 
as his ankles, which are adorned with strings of pearls.*' 

am air m$i.J9nm, em tb»SB»tttiQtmea,\Mj, ami lath, imhmmHrla mi L^bfLotdVwIpmMl^ Loud 1807. 18 rata. 8. 
(vol. iU. p. Slti)-^CL JiMfMlf Aiywf of Qm 4. A OoiiM«.lDr JTor. Mm, Not. U. ud ? iL May ■■« Oct. ISSB.— IFonl, m cited ^ li. 

$ 26. (5) Juno. The wife and sister of Jupiter, daughter of Saturn and 
Rhea, and as wife of Jupiter mistress of eods and men, was called by the 
Greeks "Hpch and by the Romans Jtmo, Her birthplace was assigned by the 
Greeks to Arffos, or the island Samos, and to other spots in Greece, although 
her story and ner worship were rather of Phcenician origin. The chief pecu- 
liarities of her character were love of power, and jealousy ; the latter passion 
was constantly inflamed and fed by Jupiter's infidelity.— In consequence of this 
jealousy she wrought seyeral metamorphoses, as in the case of Calisto* and 
GalanthiS". Hence also her wrath agrainst lo* and Semele^ and her ill-will 
towards the Trojans because Paris denied her the prize of beauty in the contest 
with Pallas and Venus. By her jealousy she often aroused the anger of Ju- 
piter, who once, according to Homer's representation'^, suspended her in the air 
by a golden chain. Ixion's love for her was punished by Jupiter with ever* 
lasting torture, he being bound to a wheel constantly leTolving. 

t Ovid, MetBin. iL 474 • lb. iz. 308. a lb, I 668. « lb. BL 166. • Ilad,ZT. IS^ 18. 

$ 27. The worship of Juno was far spread, and the number of her temples 
and festivals was very great. Her worship was especially cultiyated in ArgoSf 
Samos, Sparta, Mycena;, and Carthage, cities wnich committed themselves 
particularly to her protection. In Elis were games, every fifth year, sacred U 
ner, called 'HpoTa. This was the name also of her mat festival celebrated at 
Argos and other places, which was likewise called cxat'o/i/3o(a, because it was 
customary on the occasion to sacrifice a hecatomb of oxen at the temple of the 

foddess. There was a similar festival at Rome, called Jurumia and Junono' 
a. From her, tutelary angels or guardians of females were called among 

the Romans Junones. The Roman women took their oaths in her name, as 
the men did in the name of Jupiter. Both Greeks and Romans honored her as 
the protectress of marria^. — ^The Romans dedicated to her the month of June^ 
named^ after her.— She is often described by the poets as the Queen of goda 
and men, 

1 Ovid, TuL^lWL 

1. Juno had a great variety of names ; as Argiva, Cingula, Egeruz, Ju^a (Zvyfa), 
Lucinia or Lueina, Maneta, Nuplialis (Taitii^ta)^ Opigena/Topuhniat SospUUt Unxia, 
&.C. 

2 ». Her daughters were Hehe, goddess of youth ; and Iltlkvia, who presided over 
births. Her messenger and servant was Iris, the goddess of toe rainbow. 

3. Hebe was employed to band round the nectar at the feasts of the gods. Her office of cap- 
bearer afterwards fell to Oanymedes. When Hercules was admitted to Olympus, Hebe became 
his spouse.->In fig. 4, PI. XIV. she is represented as pouring out the nectar, with the bird of Jove 
by her side.— In the beautiful design presented in the Sup. Plate 7, she is also seen pouring out 
the drinlc of the gods. 

$ 28. The ancient artists endeavored to exhibit the hau&rhtiness and jealousy 
of Juno in their representations of her. Among the symbols of her attri^tes, 
the most remarkable was the peacock, held as sacred to her ; and found by her 
side in many figures. Sometimes her chariot is drawn by two peacocks. She 
was frequently represented by Roman artists upon their coins, which, however, 
often contain the Empresses exhibited as Junes. 

1. She is usually represented as a grave, majestic matron ; usually with a sceptre in 
her hand, and a veil on her head and a crown decked with flowers { sometimes she 
has a spear in her hand, or a patera, or vessel for sacrifices. The peacock is some- 
times at her feet. Thus she appears in our Plate XI. fig. 1. In the Sup. Plate 2, are 
Heen two peacocks and the chariot, with Iris flying above.— Homer exhibits her in a 
chariot adomod with gems, having wheels with brazen spokes and naves of silver, and 
horses with reins of gold. But generally she is represented as drawn by peacocAs in 
a golden cnariot. 

2. The fables respectinc^ Juno are interpreted diflerently according to the meaning 
attached to those respectmg Jupiter. When Jupiter is considered as typifying, or 
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ft.le£^orically represonting, the active productive power in nature, Juno is the passive. 
Their quarrels are then explained as physical allegories. 

5 29. (6) Neptunb. The government of the waters of the earth was, in the 
division of aathority already mentioned (§ 22), assigned to the brother of Ju- 
piter, called Ilotfetdwv, or Neptune. The idea of a god ruling the waters arose 
from the surprise of the first observers of the power of that element ; . even be- 
fore Neptune, Oeeanus, son of the heavens and the earth, and husband of Thetis, 
was honored as god of the sea. Oceanus was, according to Hesiod, one of the 
Titans, and was considered as ruler of the exterior waters encompassing the 
earth, while the interior seas and rivers were assigned to Neptune. 

1. A statue dug up at Rome about the sixteenth century, represents Oceanus as an old man 
sitting on the waves of the sea, with a sceptre in his hand, and a sea^monster by him. On an 
ancient gem he is represented in a similar manner. In our Plate XLIII. be appears in a recum- 
bent posture. 

2 u. The wife of Neptune was Amphitrite, a daughter of Nereus or Oceanus ana 
Doris. He obtained Amphitrite bj[ the aid of a dolphin, and in return honored the fish 
with a place among the constellations. The principal sons of Neptune were I'riton, 
Phorcus, Proteus, and Glaucus. The chief characteristics of these minor deities ot 
the sea were the power of divination and ability to change their forms at pleasure. The 
daughters of Nereus and Doris were the so-called Nereides^ or sea-nymph^ fifty in 
number. They belonged to the train of Neptune and were stibservient to his will. 

$ 30. The principal exploits and merits ascribed to Neptune are, the assists 
ance rendered to his brother Jupiter against the Titans ; the building of the 
walls and ramparts of Troy ; the creation and taming of the horse ; the rais- 
ing of the island Delos out of the sea ; and the destruction of Hippolytus by 
a monster from the deep. He was feared also as the author of earthquakes and 
deluges, which he caused or checked at pleasure by his trident. The fol- 
lowing are some of his many names and epithets ; 'Acr^axto^, upholding the 
earth ; XHalx^<^9 earth-shaker ; "irtrtstoj, Petraeus, Consus, 

1. Various etymologies have been given of the name Uoveidoiv and Neptune. The 
latter is by some derived from Nubo, because the water covers or conceals the earth ; 
the former from TotJy and ^«W) as Neptune binds the feet, that is, man cannot walk on 
the water. But such speculations cannot be relied on. The government and pro- 
tection of ships was committed to him. He also presided over the horse» which was 
sacred to him, and over horse-races; at the festival of the Consualia all horses were 
allowed to rest from labor. 

2 u. The Greeks seemed to have derived the worship of this god not from E^vpt, 
but Lib3ra. He was honored particularly in cities situated near the coasts, as presiding 
over their navigation. Thus at Nisyrus, on the isthmus of Corinth, he had a cele- 
brated temple, and also on the promontory of Taenarus. Of his temples at Rome, the 
most noted was that in the ninth district (cf. P. I. $ 54), containing a suite of pictures 
representing the Argonautic voyage. The victims usually sacrificed to Neptune were 
horses and bulls. In honor of him the Greeks maintained the Isthmian Games j and the 
Romans the N^tunalia and the Consualia^ which were afterwards, fi-om the place of 
celebration, called Ludi Circenses. 

§ 31. His figure upon remaining monuments is in accordance with the dignity 
ascribed to him, commanding and majestic, with a front calm and serene even 
in anger. In his hand he commonly holds the trident, or a long antique sceptre, 
with three tines, with which he makes the earth tremble and throws the waters 
into commotion. He is often described as moving upon the waters, drawn in 
a chariot by dolphins or war-horses, and surrounded by a retinue of attendants. 

The representations of Neptune are various. Sometimes he stands upright in a 
large sea-shell, holding his trident, and arrayed in a mantle of blue or sea-green ; as in 
our Plate X. fig. 5. Sometimes he appears treading on the beak of a ship. Often he 
is sitting in a chariot, or a shell with wheels, drawn by sea-horses; sometimes accom- 
panied by his wife Amphitrite as in Plate XLIII. His image is very frequent on coins 
and medals. He is described as having black hair and blue eyes. 

Cf. rtrf . JEn. i. 184. Horn. II. liii. 20. F&g. JEn. i. 155. StaX. Achil. i. 60.— See Fantmu, Le Colte det dWinitet dfs eauz, 
V tlM> Mem, Aead, Inter, xii. p. 27. 

§ .32 a. (7) Pluto. He was a second brother of Ju))iter, and received, as 
his portion in the division of empire, the infernal regions, or the world of shades. 
Under this idea the ancients imagined the existence of regions situated down 
Car below the earth, and they represented certain distant and desert lands m 
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senring for a path and entrance to the under world. Hence the fictions respect- 
ing Acheron, Styx, Cocytijis, and Phlegethon, as beinp rivers of Hell. These 
regions beiow the earth were considered as the residence of departed souls, 
where after death they received rewards or punishments according to their con- 
duct upon earth. The place of reward was called Elysium ; that of punish- 
ment, Tlartarut, 

1. The residence of departed souls was termed by the Greeks iStiii Hades. It is im- 
portant to bear in mind this fact in reading the passages of the New Testament, where 
this word occurs. The term, although sometimes rendered grave, and sometimes helly 
properly signifies the toorldof departed spirits^ and includes both the place of happiness 
and the place of misery. Cf Luke xvi. 23. 

It was a part of the office of Mercury to conduct the shades of the dead in the region called 
HadM. Hence he is sometimes represented as in the act of opening or shutting the doors or 
gates of a tomb; as on the monument given in Plate XVIII. fig. 4. and in the Sup. Plate 14. 
This figure is given In Taylor's Calmet to illustrate the expression ** Gates of Hadea^** in MaU. 
ivi. 18. , 

Oa Uie meulBg of flw tam AmIk, ne M Aunri, EmrKad EMyi, Ac. Anlo. 1880. I'LSpMttftkB FOgrima, vol. it 
f. 630 M.— OompieB, Dim. in bia Trmnd. oftim OmpdM. 

2. Departed mortals were adjudired to Elynum or to Tartarus by the sentence of Minos and 
fats fellow Judges (cf. ^ 34), in the FMd of Truth.— Elysium is described as adorned with beauti- 
ful gardens, smiling meadows, and encbaniing groves; where birds ever warble; where the 
river Eridanus winds between banks fringed with laurel, and ** divine Lethe" glides in a quiet 
valley; where the air is always pure, and the day serene; where the blessed have their de- 
lightful abode.— PttrtarM is represented as a *' hideous prison of immense depth, surrounded by 
the miry bogs of Cocytus, and the river Phlegethon which rolls with torrents of flames,'* and 
guarded by ** three rows of walls with brazen gates ;'* here the Furies torment their wretched 
victims, and all the wicked sufier according to their crimes.— Virgil speaks of seven portions in 

the regions of the departed ; Tartarus and Elysium being the sixth and seventh. Altboufrh 

Elysium was considered by all as the residence of the blessed, its situation is variously stated ; 
some placed it in the center of the earth, adjoining Tartarus ; others placed it in the middle re- 
gions of the air ; others, in the moon ; others, in the sun ; more commonly, however, the man- 
sions of the blessed were said to be in the Fortunate Islands, Insulte Fortunata (cf. P. I. ^ 183).— 
Tartarus is also variously located ; Homer places It in the country of the Cimmerians, supposed 
hy some to have been around Tartessus in Spain, and by others to have been near Baiie in Italy; 
Virgil places the entrance to it, or rather the entrance to Hades, in a cave near lake Avernus in 
Italy; others place the entrance at the promontory of Tenarus; others, in Thesprotia.— In the 
Sup. Plate 13, is a composition designed to represent the Tartarus of ancient mythology. Charon 
in his boat, Pluto witb his sceptre, and the three Judges appear in the fore-ground, with several 
mortals awaiting their sentence. The Furies are lashing two criminals just given over to their 
power; and various offenders are suffering their peculiar punishments as narrated by the poets; 
for which see the history of Prometheus and others, especially Ixion and the other offenders 
mentioned under $ 34 b. 

On the view* of the aneieals ratpeetins tin ittte of tbe aoul after death, ctL Honur, Od. xi.— JBicAyha, in hb Pramethens and 
Feami^PkUo, in lib Pfaiedo.— Ctotro, De oontenMenda morta, and SomniuBi Scipionit.— ruftf, £n. vi. eL TituU. EL i. 3. va. S7 m. 
— OtUonjOnTirsil** JBn. vL, In huMUaUaruota ITorto.— ffi^nc, Excaranaa in tiia editions of Virgil and Homer (ct P. V. § fia fi. 
§ 9^ 4).— C. r. NOgaibaOy Die HomeriKbe Tiwolosie b ibrem Ziaamnenl)ai«a. Namb. 1840. 8.— ih FaimnmUt L'Eafer 
Poetiqae, in the Mem. Aead. Inter. voL KL 6.— Cloft. Joum. iii. 276. xi. 8I& 

$ 32 u. The chief incident in the history of Pluto is his seizure and abduction of 
nspaet^Si^ri, or Proserpine, who thereby became his wife, and the queen of the lower 
world. She was a daughter of Jupiter and Ceres. The circumstances of this event 
are related fully and poetically by Claudian* and Ovid^, and furnished the ancient artists 
with frequent subjects for theur skill in device and representation^. 

t Da raptn Praaerpinc, L. iU. — « Metam. y. 341. > See Montfauun, Ant Expl. T. L pL 87-41.-8ee alw oar Plate Z. & 

and the Sup. Plate 14 ; in both wUeh the teixore and abduction are repreiented. 

The name of Proserpine was sometimes applied to Diana, when considered as a goddess of the 
lower world. Cf. $ 39. 

^ 33 u. Pluto is represented both by poets and artists with an air menacing, terrible, 
and inexorable. The latter usually exhibit him upon a throne, with a bifurcated seep 
tre, or a key, in his hand. A rod is sometimes put into his hand instead of his sceptre 
The device which places upon his head a sort of bushel or measuring- vessel, instead 
of a crown, is of Egyptian origin, borrowed from the images of Serapis. 

1. He appears crowned with ebony; sometimes with cypress leaves; sometimeu 
with flowers of narcissus. He is also sometimes represented in the act of bearing off 
Proserpine in a chariot drawn by winged dragons ; such is the appearance in our Plate 
X. fig. 3. — In the Sup. Plate 11 he appears with a long beard, in a sitting posture, rest- 
ing his head on one hand, holding in the other a long sceptre, ^ith Cerberus at his feet. 

9. He is said to have possessed a helmet which rendered its wearer invisible ; like the magic 
ring of the Lydian Gyges (cf. Cie. de Off. iil. 9. Herod, i. 8). 

$ 34 a. His worship was universal ; but it was attended with special soleiu 
nities in Bceotia, particularly at Coronea. His temple at Pylos in Messenia 
was also celebrated. The Roman gladiators consecrated themselves to Pluto. 
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The TictimB offered to him were usually of a black color. Some of his prin- 
1 names were Sitvf 0f vyeo$, Saranuu^ Summamu^ Fibruui, 



The Greeks named him UXoirav as some suppose from nXoiros, wealthy which comes 
from the bowels of the earth. The Romans gave him the name Dia, havinjg the same 
sense. He is also called 'ASnSf Orcu$^ Jupiter infemuit &c. — His chief festival was 
in February, when the Romans offered to him the sacriSces called Febraa, whence the 
name of the month. His rites were performed by night or in the dark. The cypress 
was sacred to him, branches of which were carried at funerals. 

$ 34 b. Under the control of Pluto were the three judges of the lower 
world, Mnm^ Bhadamanthtu, and JBEacua, These decided the condition 
of all the spirits brought into Pluto's realms by Charon. Minos held th 
first rank. They were sons of Jupiter. They appear in Grecian history as rea 
persons. 

1 u. At the entrance to th^ world of shades, in Pluto's vestibule, lav the dog Cerhe 
ruSf a three-headed monster, that hindered the spirits from returning to the upper 
world. The most memorable of those represented as punished in Tartarus were Ixion, 
Sisyphus, Tit^us, Phlegyas, Tantalus, the Danaides, and the Aloides. 

2. Charon is said to have been the son of Erebus and Nox. His office was to con- 
duct the souls of the dead in a boat over the rivers Styx and Acheron to the realms of 
Pluto. As all were obliged to pay to him an obolus^ a small piece of money, it was 
customary to place a coin for that purpose under the tongue of the deceased before the 
funeral rites. Such as had not been honored with a funeral were compelled to wander 
on the shore a hundred years before they could be transported. 

In the Sup. Plate 14, Charon is seen thtlng in hb boat. In the act of receiving tbe obolus from 
a mortal introduced by Mercury. 

3. The fkble respecting Charon is borrowed from the Egyptians, who bad the custom of a trial 
and sentence upon their deceased, before allowing them the honors of burial. For this trial all 
were carried across a lalce in a boat, whose helmsman was called Charon. 

BoUin, Anc HiiL bk. I. ch. 8. wet 8.— Cf. Ooml Jcum. vol. uiii. p. 7<— JhiOcttn dw Sekneu Hlttoriqim, vol. iv. p. 9SS. 

4. There are numerous representations on the monuments of Egyptian art which seem to refer 
to this trial or Judgment of the soul. It appears to be often symbolized by the figure of a pair of 
scales or balances, as if it were a wei/fhin^ of the 8oul (if/vxfKTTaaia); to which there may be an 
allusion in the prophet's interpretation of the mysterious writing on the wall of Belshazzar's 
dining-room iDan. v. 37). In fig. B. of our Plate XVIII. is a representation of this kind ; in 
which we see the Egyptian balances, and a number of priests and allegorical or mythical per- 
sonages. 

This drawing b reduced from one given in the greet French work ityled Dmription de PEgypU, ftc c£ F. IV. § 231.— See Mem 
da VlnHUut, Clun d?Hi$toin d Lit, Jbie. toL v. fk 84. lur U ftjeboitwie, on pei6e dee nam, with plat& 

§ 35. (8) Apolt.0. The earliest and most natural form of idolatry was the wor^ 
ship of the stars, and especially of the sun, whose splendor, liffht, heat, and salutary 
influence upon all nature, were taken as the supernatural and independent powers 
of a deity. Hence the ancient fiction ascribing personality to this luminary, 
which was worshiped by the Egyptians under the name of Hortu^ by the Per- 
sians under that of Mithras, by the later Greeks and Romans under that of 
Phcebtju (*oe/3oj) and JpoUo, The two latter people, however, considered their 
"Hxio; and Sol ^ ^ separate divinity, and attached to the history of Apollo 
many circumstances not connected with his original character as the god of 
light. 

The worship of the Persian Mithras (**MUkrtu Per8idieua**\ Is said to have been introduced at 
Rome in the time of Pompey ; altars being erected with the Inscription, Deo Soli invieto Mitkra — 
Some of the antique representations of this god are very remarkable. On the engraved stones 
called Jibraxag (cf P. IV. $ 300), he often appears under the figure of a lion, or of a man with a 
lion's head. In the Sup. Plate 9, are two representations. The first is fVom a bas-relief found 
at Rome, about lAOO ; the image is a man draped below the loins, having two wings on each 
shoulder, with a head partly that of a lion, and a lighted flambeau in each band ; a serpent 
twines around his shoulders and wings, and from his mouth issues a sort of fillet or ribin, 
which in tbe original monument floats over a blazing altar.— The other is firom a marble bas- 
relief, found at Rome in a house near the theatre of Pompey ; in this Mithras appears a vigorous 
young man, with a turban on his head, his knee resting on a prostrate bull ; with one hand be 
holds the nostrils, and with the other plunges a dagger (aeinae«$) into the neck of the animal ; a 
dog leaps up to catch the billing blood, while another lies near by, apparently barking ; a scor- 

;ion adheres to the lower side of the bull, and a slain or sleeping serpent is stretched at his feet, 
'he monument has several accompanying images, some of which are given in tbe engraving, 
although not in their original place ; two youths appear with flambeaux, tliat of one being in- 
verted ; a roan with a radiated head occupies a chariot with four horses leaping in apparent 
I'right; in another chariot Is a woman with horns or crescents attached to ber nead, almost 
thrown out by the stumbling of her horses ; denoting doubtless the sun and moon. 

See Monf/atieon, Antiq. Bipl. vol. i. p. 867-384— Otunr, Symbelik and Mytholofie, ftc fol. i. p. 345 ah— C( AiMM, !¥<< 

tt AQtM). «. a 
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i 36. According to both Greeks and Romans, Apollo was the son of Jnpiter 
and Latona, bom on the island Delos. He was regarded as the god of the 
sciences and the arts, especially poetry, masic, and medicine. They ascribed 
to him the greatest skill in the use of the bow and arrow, which he proved in 
killing the serpent Pytho, the sons of Niobe, and the Cyclops. The last 
achievement incensed Jupiter, and he was banished from Olvrnpus. During 
his exile Apollo abode as a shepherd^ with Admetus kin? oi Thessaly. He 
also assisted Neptune in raising the walls of Troy, beguiling the toil of the 
laborers with his lyre and songs. His musical contest' with Pan and Marsyas 
is referred to the same period of his history. — Other memorable circumstances 
in his history ace his love for Daphne and her transformation' into a laurel-tree ; 
that of Clytie for him and her metamorphosis^ into a sun-flower; his friendship 
for Hyacinthus^ who was killed by Apollo's inattention, but changed into the 
flower of that name ; and for Cyparissus, also accidentally slain and changed 
into a tree' ; the indiscreet request of his son Phaeton^, to guide his faither's 
chariot for one day, and the fatal consequences of the attempt. 

1 On. Met ii. 68a • vi. ML xL 146. s Met. I. 468 « iv. 806, 8S6. s z. 168. • z. 106. 1 i. •m. 

§ 37 a. The worship of Apollo was much celebrated among both Greeks and 
Romans. As the goa of inspiration and prophecy, he gave oracles at Didyma, 
Patara, Claros, and other places. His temple at Delphi, and the oracle con- 
nected with it, was the most celebrated ; next in fame was that in Aroros, and 
the one at Rome on the Palatine hill, built by Augustus and adorned with a 
famous library. The Greeks celebrated in honor of Apollo the Pythian games, 
and the Romans those called ludi Jpollinare$ and the ludi seculares. The 
laurel and olive, the wolf and hawk, the swan and grasshopper, the raven, 
crow, and cock, were sacred to Apollo. 

1 u. The following names were applied to Apollo : Cytiihiutt Delius, Nomius, Fa- 
Uireust Pythitts (Uwios), SmintheitSj ThymbrcBus, 

2. He had also the following names: Arfftat, natdv/EifijiffrfXojiTofo^dpof, AXe^Vairoj; 
Vulturiutt EpideliuSf Lycius, Delphinius, Delphicus, Aciius. 

§ 37b. The image of this god, as expressed by poets and artists, was the 

highest ideal of human beauty, a tall and majestic body, and an immortal 

vouth and vigor. Accordingly he appears on extant monuments with long 

nair, crowned with laurel, having in his hand a bow and lyre, and a quiver on 

his shoulder, naked, or but lightly clad. The most celebrated monument is the 

marble statue, called the JlpoJlo Belvidere, 

A view of this monument Is given in our Plate XLIV. fig. 3, drawn from Winckelmann. See 
F. IV. $ 186. 4. Cf. TibuU. L. iU. Ele. 4. v. S7. 

1. " Sometimes he is painted with a crow and a hawk flying over him, a wolf and a 
laurel- tree on one side and a swan and a cock on the other, and under his feet grass- 
hoppers creeping." Sometimes he is exhibited in the midst of the Moses: cf. % 103. 
He also appears, with a radiant head, in a chariot drawn by four horses ; thus he is 
seen in our Plate XI. 4. In the Sup. Plate 2 his figure is given as represented on many 
monuments; here is seen also an altar with a lyre sculptured on it.— A statue of Apollo 
stood upon the promontory of Actium, as a mark to mariners, and was seen at v great 
distance at sea. 

2. The stories respecting Apollo resemble those in the Hindoo mythology respecting Cmhnaf 
who is sometimes painted in company with ntiM damsels, who are whimsically grouped into the 
form of an elephant, on which he sits and plays upon his flute. Crlsbna is also frequently repre- 
sented as the destroyer of the great serpent ; in some views he is held in the folds of the serpent, 
which is biting his foot ; in others, he holds the serpent triumphantly in the grasp of his hands, 
and crushes its head beneath his foot. 

Cf. air Wm. Jonta^ n cited § 85. 4.-^nalu: AcMondker, vol. ^u.—CabMfi$ Diet fto. vol. lii. p. 629 of ed. Cbwlettovn, 18IS. 

§ 38. (9) Diana. She was a daughter of Jupiter, and was bom of Latona 
on the island Delos, at the same time with Apollo. As in Apollo the sun was 
deified and adored ; so was the moon {luna, osr/rptri) in Diana, who was called 
fty the Greeks *Apf sjut^. She was also recognised as the goddess or hunting 
or the chase, of which she was passionately fond in her youth. She was like- 
wise viewed sometimes as a goddess of the infernal regions, under the name of 
Hecate, As presiding over the chase, she received from Jupiter a bow with 
arrows, and a train of sixty nymphs. — She also obtained from him the grant of 
her petition to live a virgin, and was therefore the goddess of chastity. Hence 

i2 
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102 ORXEK AND ROMAN HYTHOLOOT. 

hoT displeasure at the transgression of one of her nymphs, Callsto', and her 
transformation of Actaeon' into a stag. The only one, towards whom she was 
not indifferent, was the shepherd or hunter, Endymion. She slew the nymph 
Chione* from jealousy of her beauty, and the daughters of Niobe^ because 
Latona was slighted Wy their mother. 

t 00. MM. ii. 464. • ui. 194. • iz. 321 « ▼!. 148-812.-01 Bom. IL zxiv.— i7|r. bb. 9. 

The Story of Niobe and ber children (cf. $ 81, $ 131), afforded to poets and artists a rich subject 
for the embellishments of fancy. The number of the children is rariously stated ; Homer gives 
her six sons and as many daughters ; while others say ««v«n, and some eren tra. In the splen- 
did group of statuary called J^Tiobe and h*r Children (cf. P. IV. $ 1U6. 2), seven sons and seven 
daughters are represented. Montfkucon gives an engraving from a most beautiful antique, 
found at Rome, in which Apollo and Diana appear in the air discharging their arrows upon the 
unhappy family; the youngest daughter clings to her mother; a horse is leaping in fury upon 
another daughter; one son lies dead on the plain ; the other children are in attitudes of distress. 
In our Sup. Plate 17, this subject is represented in a composition, in which Amphion is intro- 
duced, and a concourse of the citizens of Thebes.— A person dying by plague or pestilence was 
said to be slain, if a male, by the arrows of Apollo ; if a female, by the arrows of Diana. 

See Mmtf. Ant. Eip. vol. i. p. 107.— Hayo, Mytbolosy, vol. iii. p. 109 n. 

§ 39. Nowhere was the worship of Diana so much regarded, nowhere had 
she a temple so splendid, as at Ephesus. (Cf. P. IV. § 234. 3.) With this 
exception, that in Chersonesus Taurica was the most celebrated, especially 
through the story of Orestes and Iphigenia. Her principal temple at Rome 
was that erected by Servius Tullius on Mount Aventinus. In Rome the festi- 
val of the ludi aecularea were sacred to her in conjunction with Apollo, and she 
was particularly honored under the name of Lucina, as presiding over births. 
In this view she was also called by the Greeks and Romans Hithyia {if.XsC^ia)j 
although this was the name (cf. § 27) of a distinct divinity. 

1. The poppy was sacred to Diana.' The Athenians sacrificed to her goats, or a 
white kid, sometimes a pig or ox. The inhabitants of Taurica offered on her altar 
strangers that were shipwrecked on their coast. 

2 u. Among her names were FhcebCf Cynthia, Delia, Hecate, Dictynnai Agrotera 
{dypoTipa) j 2Vivia {rpiodiTts), from her statues being placed in crossways as she pre- 
sided over streets; Ckitone (xtrdJyjj); and Triformia (rpi>op0os), from her threefold 
character as goddess of the moon or month, the chase, and the lower world. 

" Diana is called Triformis and Tergemina: first, because though she is but one goddess, yet 
she has three different names as well as three different offices : in the heavens she is called 
Luna ; on the earth she is named Diana ; and in hell she is styled Hecate or Proserpina : in the 
heavens she enlightens everything by her rays ; on the earth she keeps under all wild beasts by 
her bow and her dart ; and in hell she keeps all the ghosts and spirits in subjection to her by he > 
power and authority: secondly, because she has, as the poets say, three heads ; the head of a 
horse on the right side, of a dog on the left, and a human head in the midst ; whence some call 
her three-headed or three-faced : thirdly, according to some, because the moon has three phases 
or shapes ; the new moon appears arched with a semi-circle of light ; the half-moon fills a semi- 
circle with light; and the fUll moon fills a whole circle or orb with splendor." 

3. Other names or epithets were applied to her: Xoxeta, ifwijydj, dp«<rt«otro?, hxintpa 
and Toj^o<p6pos. 

$ 40. As goddess of the chase, she is represented in monuments of art, tall 
and nimble, with a light, short, and often flowing costume, her legs bare, her 
feet covered with buskins, with bow and arrows, either alone, or accompanied 
by he' nymphs ; often with a hound near her : oflen riding in a chariot drawn 
by two white^stags. 

In our Plate X. fig. 7, she is seen in her chariot drawn by stags.— In the Sup. Plate 15, she is 
given as represented in a beautiful statue, supposed to have come from the same hands as the 
Apollo Belvidere. 

1. " Sometimes she appears with wings, holding a lion in one hand, and a panther in 
the other, with a chariot drawn by two heifers, or two horses of different colors." 

2 u. As the goddess of night, or the moon, she is represented in Ions robes, with a 
large starred veil, having a torch in her hand and a crescent on her head. 

See Plate XLI.— Cf. Plate XIV. fig. a.— See $ 70. 

3 u. We have figures of the Ephesian Diana, in the Eg3rptian style, and in Greek 
imitation of it, in which she is exhibited with numerous breasts, and very similar to 
his, whereby the fruitfulness of nature seems to have been represented. 

Montfaucon gives several of these figures. One of the roost remarkable is presented In our 
bup. Plate 16 ; on the head of the statue is a double mural crown ; a large festoon is suspended 
fVom the neck, and within it are two images of Victory ; on each arm are two lions ; the body 
tapers to the feet like a Hermes, but is divided into four portions, the first of which is occupied 
l»y nnmerous breasts, the second by heads of stags, and the third and fourth by heads of oxen. 

4. In the Sup. Plate 12, are three views of a statue of Diana Triformis, from Montfaucon* 
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104 GRESK AND ROMAN MTTHOLOGV. 

prewnting tbe three fkceg successively; the first face on the right with a torch in each hand i 
the next fece, with a knife (euhrum) in the right hand, and a whip (JlageUMm) in the left; the 
third, with a key in the right hand and a serpent in the left. 

$ 41 a. (10^ MiNKRYA. Under the name of Mnerva among the Romans and 
of UtO^Mi and *A^a among the Greeks, ancient fiction personified and deified 
the idea of high mtelligence and wisdom. She was a daughter of Jupiter, 
sprung from his head. She is said first to haye revealed herself near the lake 
Tritonis in Libya, from which circumstance she was called TVitonia, 

1. Some derive this epithet, and the Greek Tpiroyiveta, from the word rptrw signi- 
fying head. 

% Minerva is by some supposed to have been originally the Egyptian deity worshiped particu- 
larly at Sals under the name of Neith or Netha. Various etymologies of the Greek name 'AOijva. 
have been given ; among them is the conjecture which derives it ftom the name of the Egyptian 
deity, by inverting the order of the letters; Netha (vi}0a), being thus changed, would form aOtiv. 

$ 41 h. The Greeks ascribed to this goddess the invention of many arts and 
sciences^ which had a great influence on their civilization. She was regarded 
as inventress of the flute, of embroidery and spinning;, the use of the olive, and 
various instruments of war; in short, of most works mdicating superior intelli- 
gence or skill. Arachne*s contest with her in working with the needle, and 
consequent despair and transformation are beautifully described by Ovid.' 

t 00. FMtor. ilL SIS. 3 Oo. Blatam. vi. 6. 

§ 42. The city of Athens was consecrated to Minerva, and boasted of receiv- 
ing its name from her. The splendid temple at that place dedicated to her was 
called Parthenon,^ in reference to her virgin parity (jtop^eVoj). She had other 
temples, at Erythre, Tegea, and Sunium,' and several at Rome. Her principal 
festivals among the Greeks were the PanaihenaMt^ the greater and the less, and 
among the Romans, Quinquatriay on each of which, cames and contests were 
held. The owl was sacrea to Minerva, and is often found on her images and 
on the Athenian coins.^ 

X RMpeeUos the PoKAoion, lee P. I. § 107. Ct P. IV. § 284. S. § 24S. $243. 1. 9 Oo the ramaini of the tample of Saninm, 

ef. Jtn. (iuiirt. Bmt. tnd. vi. p. 234. > See tbe Attic coin given in PUte XL. fig. S. 

The following is the story respecting the name of the city of Athens :— When Cecrope built 
a new city, Neptune and Minerva contended about its name ; and it was resolved in the assem- 
bly of the gods, that whichsoever of the two deities found out the most useful creature to man, 
should give the name to the city. Neptune struck the ground with his trident, and a horse 
issued from the earth. Minerva caused an olive to spring up. Tbe latter was pronounced the 
more useful thing, and Minerva therefore gave the city her own name, 'KdnvS. Dr. Clarke 
imagines that this story had its origin from the fact, that the plains of Greece were once covered 
or nearly so with water, which was afterwards removed by evaporation and other causes, and 
thus a cultivable soil was presented to the inhabitants. 

Ckttktt Twn^ in yvnam oooatriei^ tut. Put U. wet iL cb. 12. 

$ 43. Minerva is usually represented in military armor, with a helmet, and 
the MgU^ or her peculiar cuirass bearing on it Medusa's head, and with a spear 
and often a shiela or buckler in her hand. Her helmet is generally ornamented 
with the figure of the owl, but presents various forms. 

1. In our Plate XI. fig. 6, she appears holding in her left hand an image of Victory, 
with her right resting on a round shield bearing on it a Medusa; her spear leans on her 
right shoulder ; the .^gis is seen on her breast. In the Sup. Plate 6, she is in a sitting 
posture, with her spear and buckler; the owl appearing at her feet. In the Sup. Plate 
20, the owl appears on one side and a cock on the other ; the JSgis on her breast is 
here very distinct. 

The term meia (diytg) signifies literally a ffoat-tkin. Homer represents the agia as a part of 
the armor of Jupiter, whom he distinguishes by the ephhet divtoxos i yet he speaks of Minerva 
as using it (cf. A. ii. 447-449. zvin.S04. zxi. 400). 

2 u. The colossal statue of Minerva, wrought by Phidias, and the Palladium were 
much celebrated; the former on account of the perfection of its workmanship (cf P. I. 
^ 107. P. IV. ^^ 160, 161, 179); the latter on account of the superstitious confidence 
placed in it by the Trojans, Greeks, and Romans. ' 

The Palladium was a statue of Pallas, with a spear in one hand and a distaff in the other, 
bbout three cubits high. It was said to have fhjlen from heaven into the citadel of Troy or 
Ilium before it was completely built, and that the oracle of Apollo being consulted upon this oc- 
currence, answered, that **the city should be safe so long as thatimage remained within it." 
When the Greeks besieged Tmy, it was therefore thought of the first consequence to obtain this 
image. Ulysses and Diomedes succeeded in getting it by stealth (Fir. JEn. ii. 10%)., It was said 
to have been afterwards recovered from Diomedes by JEneas, carried to Italy, and finally lodgec 
in the lemj^e of Yeata. 
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3 u. Besidet the names Minerva, Pallas, and Athena, this goddess was often called 
TlaiitBhoif 'Ep^drc;, and 'Epyavti^ UoXtas ; she is also termed Muaica, Fylotis, and very 
often TXavK&irts or Csesia. 

§ 44. n 1 ) Mars. The god of war and battles was a son of Jupiter and 
Juno, and educated in Thrace. He was viewed as presiding over rude and 
fierce war, the origin of which was ascribed to him, while Minerva had the 

credit of inventing tactics and the proper military art. Notwithstanding the 

high idea which Homer gives of tne strength and heroism of Mars, he repre- 



sents him as taken prisoner by Otus and Ephialtes, and wounded by Diome- 
des ; it was, however, by the help of Minerva^ Besides these occurrences, his 
amors with Venus and his dispute with Neptune' respecting the son of the 



latter, Hallirrhotins, who was put to death by Mars, constitute all that is re* 
markable in his history. 

1 Horn. n. V 883, 866. 9 ApoOod. Ui. 14^P«ttfiin. L 21. 

§ 45 a. He was most worshiped in Thrace, where probably the whole con- 
ception of such a ^od originated. He had however temples and priests in most 
of the Grecian cities. 

" Mars was never a ftivorite deity with the Hellenic tribes of Greece, and his worship 

was comparatively neglected It is not easy to discover the origin of this deity ; 

he seems to have been derived from the Pelasgi, or some other warlike and barbarous 
tribe, rather than Egypt. He bears a striking resemblance to the northern Odin, and 
probably was the same deity under another name." Tooke'i Pantheon, Lond. ed. 1831. 

§ 45 b. The Romans regarded him as the father of Romulus, and the founder 
and protector of their nation. They erected to him many temples, consecrated 
to him a large public place, the Campus MarHuSy and a peculiar order of priests, 
the Salit, who celebrated his festival with music and dancing in solemn pro- 
cessions. 

1. It was a special business of these priests to guard the aneiluit or sacred shields , 
respecting which see P. III. ^ 215.-- A very ancient hymn sung in honor of Mars by 
the Romans is still preserved ; see P. IV. ^114. 4. — To Mars was offered the sacrifice 
called Suovetaurilia ; a representation of which, as found in an ancient bas-relief, is 
give.# in our Plate XXIX. 

2. Several animals were consecrated to Mars ; the horse, for lus vigor ; the wolf, for 
his Aerceness : the do^, for his vigilance. Magpies and vultures were aJso offered to 
him on account of theu* greediness. 

§ 46. The ancient artists have represented Mars in full manly vigor, with a 
strong but agile body, and an air calm and collected, rather than vehement oi 
passionate. He commonly appears equipped in armor; sometimes naked; 
sometimes in the attitude of marching, as Jmr$ Gradivua. 

1. He is also represented as riding in a chariot drawn b^ furious horses, covered with 
armor and brandishing a spear in his right hand ; thus he is seen in our Plate XI. fig. 7. 
Sometimes Bellona, tne goddess of war, bearing in her hand a flaming torch, drives the 
chariot over prostrate warriors ; such is the representation given in the Sup. Plate 10. 
Sometimes he is represented as attended with a horrid retinue ; Clamor, Anger, Dis- 
cord, Fear, Terror, and Fame. In the Sup. Plate 6, he appears as ready for marching ; 
with his plumed helmet, coat of mail, spear, and shield. 

2. Bellona^ called by the Greekg 'Evva>, ia sometimes said to be tbe wife, sometimes the sister^ 
and sometimes the daughter of Mars. She had a temple at Rome, and before it was a pillar 
called Bellica, over which the herald threw a spear when war was proclaimed. 

3 u. Mars was called "Api;; by the Greeks ; other names given to him are Odrysius, 
Strynumiu8i Enyaliu8t Thuriua, Quirinus, Ultor, 

$ 47. (12) Venus. The ideal of the most perfect female beauty, and the 
love awakened by it, was in eastern fiction expressed and persomfied in an 
imaginary goddess; she was called by the Romans Fcniw, and by the Greeks 
'Appo6Ctij. According to the common story, she was born from the foam (d4>p6s) 
of the sea; in Homer she is presented as a daughter of Jupiter and Dione. 
After her birth she came first to C^p^therea, and thence to Cyprus. — Many of the 
gods sought her ; but Vulcan obtained her as his spouse. 

1 u. She, however, loved Mars, Mercury, and Adonis especially, although with un- 
requited passion; the early death of the latter she bitterly lamented. 

Otid, Metam. z. 50P, 717 aa.— Dion, Idyl on the death of Xdoab.— See alao Theoeritut, Idyl zv. which ia a boautifol little o 
isMi^DislDC the atory of Adonia ; tbe acane ia laid in Alexandria, at the time of a featival in hu boBQr. 

14 
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^ The story respecting Adonii, the yoang favorite of Venus, is. that being engaged in banting, 
of which he was excessively fond, he received a mortal wonnd from a wild boar. At this Venus 
was immod<>rately grieved, and Proserpina restored him to life on condition of his spending six 
months with Venus and six with herself. It has been explained thus : Jtdonis^ or Jidonai, was 
an oriental title of the sun, signifying Lord ; the boar, supposed to have killed him, was the em< 
Mem of winter, during which the'productive powers of nature being suspended, Venus was said 
to lament the loss of Adonis until he was restored again to life ; whence both the Syrian and 
Arrive women annually mourned his death, and celebrated his renovation.'*— Adonis is supposed 
to be the same deity with the Syrian Tammuz (cf. Eiekiel viii. 14).— Lucian (De Sfria Dea) gives 
an account of the festival JfdonUt held in honor of him at Byblus. Cf. P. III. ^ 77. 2. 

2 u. In her contest with Juno and Minerva, Paris awarded to Venus the prize of 
beauty. Hence her memorable zeal for the interests of the Trojans. 

§ 48. The most celebrated places of her worship were Golgri, Paphos, and 
Amathus, upon the island of Cyprus, which was wholly consecrated to her ; 
Cy thera, Cnidos, and Eryx in Sicily ; all situated near the sea, and in delight- 
ful regions. In Rome she was honored as the pretended mother of iEneas, the 
ancestor of the nation, although her worship was first formally introduced from 
Sicily, in the sixth century after the building of the city. 

1. At Hierapolis, in Syria, was a splendid temple in honor of Venus, under the name of jf«- 
Uru or Jitergatis, the Jf$htarotk of the Holy Scriptures. 
See ZAttiON, De 871U Dn.~CC Ma^ Mytholoor, voL il-Calnut, vol. iu. p. S7B. ed. Chariett 1813.— Clan, /oumol, Na Uii. 

2 u. The pigeon or dove, the myrtle, and the rose, were especially sacred to the 
goddess of love. 

3. The swan and the sparrow were also sacred to Venus. Her sacrifices were goats 
and swine, with libations of wine, milk, and honey. 

Some have considered the worship of Venus as derived from corruptions of the traditions re- 
specting the universal deluge ; her rising from the sea being a type of the world emerging from 
the waves of the flood.— Bryant's My thology.— ^o2we22*« Myth. Diet. 

$ 49. The poets and artists of antiauity endeavored in the description and 
representation of Venus to embody the fullest and purest idea of female beauty. 
The most distinguished antique statue of her is the famous Medicean Venus at 
Florence. 

RMpecting tbit itiitae, we P. IT. f 196. 5. 

1. She is represented on coins and gems, and in the descriptions of the poets, in 
various ways ; sometimes she is clothed with a purple mantle glittering with diamonds, 
her hend crowned with myrtle and roses, riding in a chariot made of ivory, finely 
carved, painted and gilded, and drawn by swans, doves, or sparrows. Sometimes she 
is attended with the Uraces and several Cupids. At one time she appears like a young 
virgin, rising from the sea and riding in a shell ; at another, she holds the shell in her 
hand. In our Plate X. fig. 6, she stands on a wave of the sea, supported by two Tri- 
tons, with two attendant Cupids. In the Sup. Plate 6, she stands in a shell, with long 
tresses, drawing a mantle around her. In the celebrated picture by Apelles (cf. P. I V. 
$ 222), she appears rising from the bosom of the waves and wringing her tresses. on her 
shoulders. In some monuments she holds one hand before her bosom and with the 
other presses her mantle close about her limbs ; Montfaucon gives a figure very similar 
to this, from a statue formerl}[ in the gallery of Versailles. In the Sup. Plate 7. she is 
seen in a reclining posture, with Cupid resting his elbow on her lap, while the Graces 
are adorning her person, and two doves conduct her car on a cloud. In an ancient paint- 
ing, given m the Sup. Plate 8, she supports in her arms the dying Adonis. In some 
representations she has golden sandals on her feet, and holds before her a brilliant 
mirror. The Sicyonians exhibited her with a poppy in one band and an apple in the 
other. In Elis she was painted as sitting on a coat and treading on a tortoise. — She 
usually had a belt or girdle called Ceatust in which all kinds of pleasures are said to 
be folded. 

Hetffu, Ober die Vontenai««rleB dar Venus, in hk Jtntiquar. Jbtfatah-Manto, Abhandl. Qber die Venn, In hit Fcnucke Vbtr 
mythologiiehe Ckgtnttandt. 

2 u. Various attributes were given to her, under the different characters of Venus 
Urania, Marina, Victrix, &c. She was likewise known under the names Erycina, 
Anadyomene (dvaSvojAhn), Paphia, Idalia. 

3. Her names and epithets were exceedingly numerous ; as, Cm>ria, Uavinp^, Cythe- 
rea, *iXo^ct^w, TtXtaviyaiws, Verticordia, Eratpa^ Acidalia, Libertina, Saligenita, 
OdX'UTVta, &>c. 

§ 50. The son of this goddess, *Epcof, ^nwrj or Cupidj was her common 
companion, and the god of love, which he was supposed to influence by his 
arrows. He is represented with a bow and arrows", often with a burning torch 
Jn his hand. He was very frequently exhibited on ancient works of art, and 
ID a great variety of forms*. Often several C upids appear in company. — 'Avrepwf, 
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\Antero8, who is usually considered the god of mutual love, was oiigrinally tin 
god that avenges despised love. He is sometimes represented as wrestling 
with Cupid. 

• See oar Plato XL fig. 9. » Cf. Mtum, m dtad § 49. l.-See PUte X. flg. 6» and Sop. Flatn 7 ud ». 

1 u. The attachment of Cupid to Psvche is the chief incident in his history and forms 
one of the most beautiful allegories ot antiquity. 

The allegory is fbund in JSjndnut (cf. P. V. $ 471. 2). For expositions, cf. Keightley, p. 148, as 
cited $ 12.2. (ft).— Psyche is usually represented with the wings of a butterfly; as in the statue 
( Payehe in terror of Fenns) giyen in our Sup. Plate 8.— See also Plate XLV 11. fig. 5; cf. P. IV. ^ 19d. 

2. Hymenieus was also one of the imaginary companions of Venus. He presided 
over marriage. He was represented as of rair complexion, crowned with the amaracus 
or sweet marjoram^ carrying in one hand a torch and in the other a veil of flame color, 
indicating the blushes of a virgin. 

In the Sup. Plate 9, Hymensus is seen leading by a chain Cupid and Psyche ; from an antique 
sculpture representing their nuptibls. 

§ 51. (13) Vulcan. In unenlightened periods, the violent agencies of the 
elements, as well as the appearances of the heavenly luminaries, excited as- 
tonishment and were deified. Traces of the worship of fire are found in the 
earliest times. The E^vptians had their god of fire, from whom the Greeks 
derived the worship of^ 'Htai<Tto$, called by the Romans Vukanus or Vulcan, 
Fable styles him the son of Jupiter and Juno. On account of his deformity 
his mother thrust him* from Olympus; or, according to another story, Jupiter 
hurled him out, because he attempted to help Juno when fastened by the golden 
chain. He fell upon the island Lemnos, afterwards his chief residence, and 
was, according to the later fictions^ lamed by his fall. 

1 Bom. n. zviii. SBfi. L 68a • VaJL Flae. Ar|oB. iL 87. 

$ 52. To Vulcan was ascribed the invention of all those arts that are con- 
nected with the smelting and working of metals by means of fire, which ele- 
ment was considered as subject to him. His helpers and servants in such 
works were the Cyclops, sons of Uranus and Gaia, whose residence also was 
in Lemnos, and of whom there are commonly mentioned three, Brontes^ Ste- 

Z8, and Pyrakmon, These are to be distinguished from the Sicilian Cyclops 
later period. 

1. The epithet Cyclopean is applied to certain structures of stone, chiefly walls, in 
which large masses of rough stone are nicely adjusted and fitted together. 

or. p. IV. k SSI. a Fnnt, imytoin dM Cydoi*, Mrni. Acad. Ituer. xxiiL 97. 

2 u. Mount ^tna was represented as the workshop of Vulcan ; so also Lipara, one 
of the .^olian isles, called likewise Vulcanian. — Works requiring peculiar art and 
extraordinary strength, especially when metals were employed as materials, were 
called by the poets Vulcan's masterpieces. Among these were the palaces of Phoebus^ 
of Mars^, ana Venus? ; the golden chain of Juno*, the thunderbolts of Jupitei^, the 
crown of Ariadne^, the arms of Achilles'', and of .^neas*, &.c. 

t 09. Meten. ii. 1 s StaL Tbeb. vii. 38. 1 Claud EpiUud. Honor. «t Mar. v. 68. « Paumn. Att. e. 20. Lteoa. e. 17. 

• 00. M0(un. i. 2Sa • Oo. Fait iiL Sia 1 Bom. U. xviii. 4fl8. « Virg. Xn. viu. 407. 

3. Vulcan is said to bave formed, by request of Jupiter, the first woman ; she was called Pan- 
dortL, because each of the gods gave her some present or accomplishment. 

In the Sap. Pkte 4, u a oompontion derignad to exhibit tba gods aaambled to baatow tbair gitte on tbo woman.— See Hwtod, 
Works and Days, n. 94. 

§ 53. According to the earlier fictions, Vulcan had for his wife Chans, oi 
Aglaia; and according to the later, Venus, after Minerva had rejected him. 
Harmonia was his daughter, or the daughter of Mars and Venus. The Giants 
Cacus and Caeculus were called his sons. — He was worshiped particularly in 
Lemnos, and the Vulcanian isles. A temple was dedicated to him upon iGtna. 
At Rome the Fuieanalia were celebrated in honor of him, and at Athens the 

1. A calf and a male pig were the principal victims offered in sacrifice to him.— Thoae 
who followed arts and employments requiring the use of fire, especially rendered honor 
and worship to Vulcan. *' I'he Hon, who in his roaring seems to dart fire from his 
mouth, was consecrated to Vulcan ; and dogs were set apart to keep his temple.'* 

2 tf. Some of his names are the following : Lemnius, Mulciber, CyUopcdes (mXAo. 
vrf^lO, Amphigyeis (dfi^tywi?**?). 

3 Some writers derive the name and story of Vulcan flrom Tubal-Caln, mentioned by Mosm 
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(Gen. It. tS). Cf. HelweU^ Mytb. Diet. The ancienti gavo various etymologfee of the name, 

Servlus tayt it nrai derived from voUtanty because the sparks of fire fly in the air; the account 
f Ivon bi Varro is simUar (see $ M. S). 

$ 54. Vulcan was usually represented as engaged in his work, with hammer 
and pincers in his hands ; sitting more frequently than standing. His lameness 
is not indicated in any existing monuments, although it was in some ancient 
statues. 

1. Cicero, speaking of one of these statues, says {De Nat. Dear. i. 30), *' We ad- 
mire that Vulcan of Athens, made by Alcamenes; he is standing, clothed, and appears 
lame without any deformity." — ^Some of the common representations of this god are 
seen in our Plate X. fig. 4, and Sup. Plate 6. 

S. "That by Vulcan is understood Jrs, the name itself discovers, if we believe Varro, who says 
that the word VuUanuM is derived from the force and violence of fire iFuleaniuSt quasi Foliea- 
nutt quod iffnis per aerem voUtatj vel a vi ac violentia iirnU)', and therefore be is painted with a 

blue bat, a symbol of the celestial or elementary fire?' {Thioke.) ^** Vulcan was represented 

covered with sweat, blowing with his nervous arms the fires of his forges. His breast was 
hairy, and his forehead blackened with smoke. Some represented him lame and deformed, 
holding a hammer in the air ready to strike ; while with the other band he turns witli pincers a 
thunderbolt on his anvil (eucnuv). He appears on some monuments with a long beard, disheveled 
hair, half naked, and a small round cap on his bead, with hammer and pincers in his hand." 
CZmj».)— The medals of Lemnos usually bear a representation of Vulcan, with the legend Deo 
VuUsano, 

a. Tberepraientetioaa of VuleuilMwaiutbe anvil of aodcnttfaBctWMroniMd like ttw ItwupboedoDalaiteUock 

af wood {JbifMtTW) ; ct Horn. OdL viii. 274. Ftrg. JEo. viL 689.— In aarlf tIflMa, it waa aaado of bnmae^ aa were al«o Um 
tjyniBM-and pmcen; ct Horn. Od. iiL 43>.--SnialV« Did. Ant p. 518. 

$ 55. (14) M RRCURY. The Greeks borrowed the worship of this god from the 
Egyptians, whose Hermes TrMtnegisttu is so celebrated in their early history. 
According to the Greek and Roman fables, *Ep/i;^$, Mercurius or Mercury^ was 
the son of Jupiter and Maia. Maia was a daughter of Atlas, found by Jupiter 
in the cave Cyllene in Arcadia, and afterwards with her six sisters placed by 
him among the stars, thus forming the constellation named Fldades from their 
mother Pleione. 

The principal characteristics of Mercury were cunning and dexterity, which 
he exhibited even in his childhood, and not always in Uie most praiseworthy 
manner. This appears from the tricks related of him, and from the circum- 
stance, that he was considered as the god not only of mercature, but also of 
theft ; although the latter, in early times was not viewed so much as a crime, 
as an evidence of power and adroitness. Mercury stole the cattle of Admetus 
guarded by Apollo, Apollo's arrows, the girdle of Venus, the pincers of Vul* 
can, &Ai. 

1 u. By his flute the guardian of lo, even the hundred-eyed Argus, was lulled to 
sleep. (Ov. Metam. i. 668.) — The principal means of his success in his feats was his 
eloquence ; this art was ascribed to him in a high degree. He invented also the lyre, 
attaching strings to the shell of the tortoise, and presented it to Apollo. In return 
Apollo gave him the celebrated wand {fiaduceus)^ the origin of which is variously stated: 
its efficacy was potent in calming the passions and stilling contention. Mercurv carried 
this rod as the messenger of the gods, and employed it to awaken dreams, ana to con- 
duct the shades of the dead to the lower world ; lor he was called to offices and labors 
in that world, as well as on earth and in Olympus. 

9 The eadueeus was a rod with wings at one end, and entwined by two serpenta in the form 
of equal semicircles. Originally it was nothing more than a rod adorned with green leaves, and 
witba skillfully tied knot as the symbol of traffic. In a later age these decorations were changed 
hf the poets into serpents and wings. Various interpretations of the meaning of it have been 
given. Prudence is generally supposed to be represented by the two serpents, and the wings are 
the symbol of diligence: both necessary in the pursuit of business and commerce, which Mer- 
cury patronized." 

On tbe mytlmlogical cbanuster of Meicaiy, aa$$. JoumaJ, xvi. tH.—SOttigt^i Amalthoa, i. 10i.~JRM(i|«r^ ViaanfMB, U. ST. 

§ 56 a. Mercury is usually represented as a slender youth, holding his wand, 
almost always in motion, either flying or rapidly marching, wearing a winged 
hat (petetsus), and winged sandals (talaria). Sometimes he holds a purse in 
his hand, as the god of commerce ; sometimes a tortoise appears by him in 
reference to his invention of the lyre. The cock was sacred to him, and appears 
sometimes as an attribute in the images of Mercury. 

1. In our Plate XI. fig. 2, we have a common representation of Mercury flying ; and 
another similar, in the Sup. Plate 2. — ^In the Sup. Plate 7, he is seen attending on 
Jupiter and Juno.— In our Plate XVIII. fig. 4, and in the Sup. Plate 14 (illustrations 
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named Door of Hell and Charon)^ he appears in his of&ce of conductor of the shades 
of the dead. Cf. $32a. 1. 

2 u. The monunnents called HernuB (see P. IV. ^ J64) were originally statues ot 
Mercury. They had their origin when art was in a very imperfect state, but were 
afterwards retained, and were used to represent other gods and memorable men. 

§ 56 h. The worship of Mercury was very common among Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans, and many temples were consecrated to him. At Rome there was 
a particular festival (jeatum Mereatorum) held for the expiation of merchants, 
in honor of Mercury. 

1. At this festival, held in the middle of the da^, the votaries sacrificed to him a sow 
or a calf, and offered especially the tongues of animals, and sprinkling themselves with 
water, prayed to him to forgive all their artful measures or falsehoods in pursuit of ^ain. 

2 u. The more common epithets applied to Mercury are Cylleniut, Atlantiades, Alei, 
Agor<BU8 (dyopatoj), Caducifer, 

3. Other common epithets are *Apytt<p6vTrKf iidimap, and hiny^; he is also termed 
^Aios, crafty; KcpioSos, as presiding over wealth; Tp«i^oXos, because his statues were placed 
where three ways met. 

$ 57. (15) Bacchus. The Greeks and the Romans worshiped the inventor 
and god of wine, under the name of Bacchus, Baxxo^; the former also called 
him Aloyvtfo^ ' In the fictions of both, he was the son of .Tupiter and Semi le, 
a daughter of Cadmus. In answer to her request, Jupiter appeared to her in 
his full maj^ty and divinity, the fiery splendor of which caused her death.^ 
Jupiter saved alive the infant Bacchus not yet bom, and carried him in his own 
thigh until the proper time of his birth. Hence, according to some etymolo- 
gists, the poets called him dt^paju/3o(, as having been twice born ; a name 
which was af^rwards given to the irregular hymns' sung at his festivals. 

1 Od. Met ill 26a * Ci: p. V. §82. P. iiL § 77. 3. 

§ 58. The ancients ascribed to Bacchus manifold offices, and related a multi- 
tude of achievements as performed by him. Especially was he celebrated for 
his advancement of morals, legislation, and commerce; for the culture of the 
vine and the rearing of bees ; and for his military expeditions and success^ 
particularly in India. He was universally worshiped as a god, and a miracle- 
worker, except in Scythia. 

1 u. The power ascribed to him is illustrated in the story respecting Midas, king of 
Phrygia, who restored to Bacchus his nurse and preceptor Silenus, and received as a 
compensation the fatal attribute of turning into gold ' everv thing he touched.^-Some 
of the remarkable incidents of his story are, changing the Tyrrhenian sailors into doU 
phins^ ; his residence upon the island Naxos, where he found Ariadne, forsaken by 
Theseus, and espoused her, but likewise forsook her, and after her death placed her 
crown among the stars^ ; his descent to Hades in order to convey his mother Semele 
back to Olympus, where she was deified under the name of Thyone. 

1 OvMf, Melam. xU 86. > Met iii. 650. • Put Ui. 459. 

2. Bacchus is also said to have traveled Into India with an army composed of men and women 
The achievements of different personages are doubtless ascribed to him. Diodoras Siculus says 
that there were three who bore this name. Cicero says there were five. 

3 u. He is called by various names ; Lyseus, Thyoneus, Evan, Nyctelius, Bassareus, 
Thriambus, Thyrsiger (cf. Ov. Met. iv. 11), Liber, Bimater, &c. 

§ 59. The worship of Bacchus, originating very early in tne East, probably 
in India, was among the earliest and most general practiced in the Grecian or 
Roman territories. Pentheus and Lycurgus, who refused to participate in it, 
were punished with death ; and the daughters of Minyas and Orehomenos, for 
the same reason, were changed into bats. Thebes, Nysa, Mount Cithaeron« 
Naxos, and Alea in Arcadia, wers renowned for their festivals in honor of 
Bacchus. — ^The vine and ivy and the panther were especially sacred to him. 
Goats were usually offered in sacrifice to him, because they are particularly 
injurious to the vine. 

1. The Oscophoriot EpUania, Apaturiat Ambrosia, and AscoKa, are named as 
festivals of this god. 

2 u. The most eminent of his festivals were the Trieterica and the Dionysia (see P. 
in. $ 77. 3), in which his military enterprises were commemorated. These celebra- 
uons at length became wild and licentious orgies, and were finally on that account 
abolished (cf. Liv. zxziz. 6, ss.) in Rome by the senate, in the year of the city .568. 

On tte wonhip of Baccbin, Me /Vvrrf, Le Culte de Baccbua, Mem, Jkad. Inter, voL zziiL p. 848.— O. f. Cmaur, DioBrMi. a. 

K 
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MiBBMiL And. i» lamt BueUe oricfaiib« •! atrnk. Hcidelb. 1B09. 4.-Roa», Itodwrehci nr la Calto de BaeebiH. r*m, 
tvah.1. 

3. In Mveral pointo the itory and worship of Bacchus resemble those of the E^ptian Osiris. 
There Is also thought to be a striking resemblance between Bacchus and the Sekna of India (cf. 

Rhode, as cited $ 13). Sir Ifiii. Jones (as cited ( 25. 4), considers Bacchus and the Hindoo Rama 

to be the same. **The first poet of the Hindoos,'* says he, " was the great Valmie, and his Ra- 
mavan is an epic poem on the same subject, which in unity of action, magnificence of imageiV, 
and elegance of style. Air surpasses the learned and elaborate work of Nonnus entitled Dion^- 
Haea (cf. P. V. $ 70), half of which, or twenty-four books, I perused with great eagerness when 
I was very young, and should have traveled to the conclusion of it, if other pursuits had not 
engaged me. I shall never have leisure to compare the Dionynackt with the Ramayan, but am 
confident that an accurate comparison of the two poems would prove Diony$o$ and RatM to have 
been the same person." 

Cf: ConMUuO, De la Bdicfcm, voL VL-Vm, ABtiqrmbolik.->AiiaMe RmmJm, voL viiL 

4. It b wQr% of nnark, that tha abominatioiH of tha Dioiqrnae featmb are to this daf practiced at the temple of Jugfernaiit ia 
BiodoalaB. Thb fod baa two araual ferttvala. At the one called the tmr-faUvid, bh image, <* a Uock of wood, having a frightfol 
vittge painted black, with a diatciidad nouth of a bloody oolor," la bronght out of the (enple in gonteona array and placed on a Ma- 
peodooa car riaing high like a tower, wbicb reali od low wheela and ia drawn by the crowd of votaries, attended with flags and 
bannen, amid the aoimd of mwieal iaatromeBls and the shooti of an immeme multitude of pilgrima aaembled from varbus and 
diatant regioM. laonr Plate IIII a. la a re p r mentalion of this ceremony; the horses, which appear attached to the car, are wooden. 
The car is covered with indecent figures painted all over it. At intervala the car is stopped, and the priests and boys connected with 
ibe temple render woiihip by obscene soi^ and laadvkNH actiow to please the god, as they say, and cause him to move.— See lVar4t 
View of the Religion, ke. of the Hindooa. 

$ 60. The ancient lepresentations of Bacchus are much more dignified than 
those with which the later artists were accustomed to degrade him. By the 
poets and artists of antiquity he was exhibited as a handsome agreeable boy, 
just on the border of youth, with a form more resembling a female, than that 
of Mercury or Apollo, and with a joyful look. Of no other god have we a greater 
number or variety of representations, in statues, bas-relieis, and eems, than of 
Bacchus wiUi his train, Silenus, the Fauns and Satyrs, and Bacchanals. 

1. Among the various representations of this god, we sometimes find him with 
swollen cheeks, and a bloated bodv. He is crowned with xvy and vine leaves, having 
in his hand a thymu, an iron-heaoed javelin, encircled with ivy or vine leaves ; as in 
our Plate X. fig. 8, where he appears also as a handsome youth, holding a wine-cup in 
one hand, and a'.tended by a panther. In the Sup. Plate 15, he is a youth holding the 
thyrsus and leaning upon a column, with a tiger at his feet. Sometimes he appears an 
infant, holdine a tnyrsus and cluster of grapes with a horn. Sometimes he is on the 
shoulders of ran, or in the arms of Silenus. On the celebrated gem (cf. P. IV. % 21 1) 
which is given in our Plate XL VIII., he appears a bloated young man, borne by Satyrs 
and also attended by Cupids and Bacchanals. Sometimes he is in a chariot, drawn 
by tigers, leopards, or panthers, surrounded by his retinue of Satyrs and Bacchae, and 
followed by old Silenus on an ass. 

For variooB other repressatatioos, see Mamfomant ^^b^* E^pL voL 1. Rates I4S.167. 

S. In our Plate XLVIIL we have also a representation of 5i2snM«, as given tmm an antique by 
Montfancon ; recumbent on the bide of a panther, with one hand resting on a skin full of wine, 
and the other on an inverted goblet.— An image of Silenus is mentioned by Pliny (^Hist. JV*at. 
xxxvi. 5), as existing in the marble quarry of Paros, said to be the work of nature. There is 
now in the same quarry a curious bas-relief, of which the image of Silenus forms a part. Dr. 
Clarke supposes this image to -have been a lusu» natartf, and the other pieces now in the bas- 
relief to have been added to it by sculpture.' **It represents a festival of Silenus. ' The demigod 
IS figured in the upper part of it as a corpulent drunkard, with ass's ears, accompanied by laugh- 
ing satyrs and dancing girls. A female ^ure is represented sitting with a fox sleeping in her 
lap. A warrior is also introduced, wearing a Phrygian bonnet [see Plate XXII. fig. n and o]. 
There are twenty-nine figures; and below is this inscription: AAAmA£ O^PrZHi: NYM4>A1£." 

$ 61. ^16) Ceres. However useful the planting ^f the vine might be, agri- 
culture in genera] was much more so, and formed one of the earliest and most 
common pursuits of men. The observation of its importance and of the pro- 
ductiveness of nature occasioned the conception of a particular divinity, to 
whom its discovery and improvement were ascribed. The usual name for this 
divinity was ^fjfjuqttjp among the Greeks, and Ceres with the Romans. She 
was considered as one of the most ancient of the goddesses, and was called a 
daughter of Saturn and sister of Jupiter. Her native place was Enna, situated 
in a fertile region of Sicily. 

In this country she is said to have first taught men to cultivate grain, and to 
instruct them in all the labors pertaining to it. To her is ascribed also the 
establishing of laws, and the regulation of civil society. Afterwards she im- 
parted her favors to other lands, and the people of Attica particularly boasted 
of her protection, and her instruction in agriculture and the use of the plough. 
She associated Triotolemus with her as a companion in her travels, and sent 
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him over the earth, to teach husbandry, and thereby raised him to the rank of 
agrod, 

8m Somv. Vjmm to Cmm.-'OMt Fut It. S07-8«. Metan. t. 64S-6I1. 

$ 62. The seizure and abduction of her daughter Proserpine by Pluto has 
been already mentioned ($ 33 w). Ceres sought for her with a burning torch 
everywhere, and thus diffused universally a knowledge of agriculture and good 
morals. She at length discovered that Pluto had borne her to his realms, sup- 
plicated Jupiter for Tier deliverance, and received a favorable answer, on con- 
dition that Proserpine had tasted of no fruit of the infernal world. But she 
had just tasted of the pomegranate, and therefore received her freedom and 
liberty to return to this world only for half the year. 

(tai^ MetajB. IT. 663.— Cloudian, De Rapta PiYMerpiaB. CCF.V.i886. 

1 u. To the history of Ceres belong also the following mythical circumstances ; her 
changing herself into a horse and into one of the Furies, to escape the pursuit of Nep- 
tune ; her transformation of Lyncus into a Ivnx on account ot his perfidy* ; and her 
punishment of Erysicbthon, who had violatea a grove sacred to her, by afflicting him 
with insatiable hunger^, so that be devoured at last his own limbs. 

I 0». Met. T. 649. % lb. tuL TSt^CoBun. Byma. In C«r. t. n^-iet Bmmr$ Eicuim, In hta ad. of Callimaefaiu (citad 

P. v. 1 70. 2), TOLL p. see. 

2 tt. Ceres bore several names and epithets, as ^c^, e»ia^6pas, Ziru ; and Eletuinia, 
Ennn^s, &.c. 

3. 1 he name ^fLnrnp is by some derived from ^ fbr y9 and /c^p, signifying fnotker^ 
earth. 

See KnigkPa Eoqalrj into the ijiBboi. Laiy. fee. Cfaw. Jtmm^ 

$ 63. One of the most celebrated festivals of this goddess was the 0etf/to4>6pux, 
which was maintained in many Grecian cities, especially in Athens, in honor 
of her as having taught the use of laws. Still more celebrated, however, were 
the Eleusinian Myateriea, which were likewise sacred to Ceres, and which were 
of two sorts, the greater and the less, the latter held annually, the former only 
every fifth year. Besides these, the Greeks and Romans honored her with 
several festivals before and after harvests, e. g. the IIpof^potfiA, and the 'AXwoh 
the Cerealia and the Ambarvalia, 

On tbe Elauinian Mjnteriea, we P. HL § 77. 4. P. IV. § 41.— ITarftiirioii, b b» Dntnt Ligaiion <tf Mam^-J. Memit\ Elen- 
Binia. Lugd. Bat. 1619. 4.— Sm'/i<« Croix, Rccherebea bittor. et erit. mr laa Myatera (Silo, dt Saiy ed.) Par. 1817. 2 toIi. 8.— 
Ouwaroff, Easai aur laa myateraa d'Eleoaia. St Fetenb. 1815. 8.— Awf amoOIa, in tbe Mtm. Jead. bmr. zzL 88.— Cloar. Jaum, 
Stii.ae9. xiT. 165. XT. 117. 

On tbe Thumtyphatia, lee Duttafl; aa cited P. V. ( 65. 8. OnthtJtnbarvaUa^ et P. m. \ SI9. 

1. Among the ceremonies in her worship were the sacrificing of a pregnant sow, and 
the burning of a fox {vulpium cambustio). " A fox was burnt to death at her sacred 
rites, with torches tied round it ; because a fox wrapt round with stubble and hay set on 
fire, being let go by a boy, once burnt the growing corn of the people of Carseoli, a 
town of the .^qui, as the foxes of Samson did the standing com of the Philistines." 

Cr. OM, Fart. It. 68I.-^M|W st. A.—Ckuiieal JounuO, tI. 985. 

S. The ruint of the fhmout temple of Geres at Eleutii, where the Mysteries were celebrated, 
were conspicuous when Dr. Clarice visited the spot. He found also a fVagment of a colosital 
statue of the goddess among the moldering vestiges of her once splendid sanctuary. With 
great exertion that traveler procured the removal of the statue, in order to its being transported 
to England. 

See C/arftc*f TraTela, Part ii. aed. 8. eb. I&— Lorui. Quart. Reo. XTii. 802. 

§ 64. The symbolical accompaniments to the image of Ceres are ears of 
corn, and the poppy, her usual ornament. She is often exhibited with a torch 
in her hand, to signify her search after Proserpine. 

In some representations she appears a tall and maiestic lady with a garland on her 
head composed of ears of corn, a hghted torch in one hand, and a cluster of poppies and 
ears of com in the other. Thus she appears in our Plate XL fig. 5, and in the Sup. 
Plate 15. She also appears as a country woman mounted upon the back of an ox, 
carrying a basket and a hoe. Sometimes she was represented as in a chariot drawn 
by winged dragons. Her associate Triptolemus also appears occupying her chariot 
(Oi. Met. V. 646). 

5 65. ( 17) Vesta. The ideas conceived in the Greek and Roman fables respect- 
ing the earth as a person and goddess were exceedingly nnmerous and various. 
Besides Gaia, Tittea or Tellus, who represented the earth taken in a general 
tense they inagined Cybele to denote the earth as inhabited and cultivated: 
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Ceres more particularly si^ified the fertility of the soil ; and the name of 
Vesta or *E<yrta was employed to represent the earth as warmed hy internal 
heat. The latter goddess also represented civil union and domestic happiness, 
being supposed to preside over the household hearth. She was called the 
daughter of Saturn and Rhea, and said to have first taught men the use of lire. 

\u. Jupiter guarantied her vow of perpetual celibacy {Ov. Fast. iv. 241)), and 
granted to her the first oblations in all sacrifices. 

2. She is somerinies termed Vesia the younger, to distinguish her from Cybele (^19), 
who is also called Ve^ta the elder. Vesta the younger is the same wiib Ignis or fire.. 

$ 66. The establishment of family habitations was ascribed to Vesta, and for 
this, altars were usually erected to her in the interior or front of all housps. 
The same was done in the buildings termed IXpvrai/fta, which were usually 
found in the Greek cities near their center; that at Athens (P. I. $ 115) was 
the most famous. More rarely were temples raised for her. In her temple at 
Rome the celebrated Palladium was supposed to be kept. 

The temple of Vesta erected bv Numa at Rome was round, and without any image 
of the goddess. It still exists. Cf. P. I. % 60. 

§ 67 a. She was represented in a long robe, wearing a veil, bearing in her 
hand a lamp, or sacrifical vase. It is, however, more frequently u priestess of 
Vesta that is thus represented. 

In Plate XI. iig. 10, from a medal given by Montfaucon, we have such a representation. In 
the Sup. Plate 3, Vesta is seen as re^iresented in a beautiful statue mentioned by Montfaucon 
(Vol. i. p. 64).— Veata is sometimes exhibited holding in one hand a Javelin or a Palladium ; 
sometimes also with a drum in one band and an image of Victory in the other. 

( 67 u. Her priestesses among the Greeks were widows. But those among the Ro- 
mans under the name of Vestales, the vestal virgins, were much more celebrated ; the 
mother of Romulus having belonged to the order, although their first regular institution 
is ascribed to Numa. (CfTP. III. $ 218.) Their principal duty was to watch and keep 
alive the sacred fire of Vesta, and guard the Palladium (cf % 43). Their rigid seclusion was 
rewarded by various privileges, and a peculiar sacredness was attached to their persons. 

1. The extinction of the fire of Vesta was supposed to forbode sudden and terrible disasters, 
and if it ever happened, all business was at once interrupted until expiation had been made wiih 
great ceremony. Negligence on the part of the virgins was severely punished. The tire wa^ 
every year renewed or replaced, on the Calends of March, by fire produced from the rays of the 
snn. 

2. In our Plate XXVIII. is a representation of a priestess of Vesta, holding a pan of firt In 
the same Plate is seen a Vestal holding the orihrum or sieve ; fk-om a statue in honor of the Ves- 
tal Tuccia, who is said to have vindicated her innocence by bringing water in a sieve from the 
Tiber. Cf. Val. Max. viii. 2. 

On Vesta and the Vestals ; £toy, i. 20.— P/utanJk, Life of Numa.— Clan. Joum, xr. 123, 257. xvi. 32.— iVat/ol, Histoire daa 
Vestales, iii the Mem. de PAcad. da huer. vol. W. p. 161, S7.— Ztpmuf, de Vesta, in bit fForik*.— Diqmy, La maniera doot lea 
•nciens nllnmoient le/eu ncre, ke. in tbe Man. Acad. Inter, xxzv. p. SSS. 



II. — Mythological History cf the Inferior Gods. 

$ 68. The divinities included in the class, which are here denominated /w/enbr ^orfs 
are CgbIus or 'Onpavds; Sol or "HXwj; Luna or XcXijvi?; Aurora or 'Hw?; Isiox or NO^; 
Iris, Tpt?; .^olus or AFoXoj ;'Pan, Tlhv; Latona or Anrw; Themis orSfjfiis; ^scnla- 
pius or 'Aff/cXnTTidj ; Plutus or nXotifToj; Fortuna orT6;c'7> and Fama or ^fifiri; which 
were all common to the Greeks and Romans. But to this class are also to be referred 
several flivinities, which were peculiar to the Greeks as distinguished from the Romans; 
and also several, which were peculiar to the Romans as distinguished fi-om the Greeks 

§ 69. (IJ QbIus, Although this god was considered as one of the most 
ancient ana the father of Saturn, yet not much importance was attached to his 
"worship either among the Greeks or Romans. His wife was the goddess of the 
earth, Titaea or Gaia; their offspring were the TVtons, the Cyclops, and the C^i' 
timani. Through fear that these sons would deprive him of his kingrdom, he 
precipitated them all to Tartarus, whence they were liberated, however, by th«.' 
aid of Saturn, who himself usurped his father's throne. Venus and the Furifw 
were called daughters of Uranus, or Coelus. 

% 70 n. The fictions respecting this god perhaps had some foundation in the histor« 
15 k3 
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of early nations. According to the account of Diodorua*, Uranus would seem to aavn 
been a king of the Atlantides', the founder of their civilization, and the author of many 
useful inventions. Among other things he was a diligent observer of the heavenly 
bodies, and became able to announce beforehand many of their changes. Admiratiort 
of such knowledge mi^ht lead to his deification. Perhaps it mi^ht occasion the use of his 
name (Oopavdi) to signify the heavens. The idea, however, of a deity thus called, ap- 
pears to have been very ancient. • 

t See Diod. Sic iii. 66. v. 44 « The Atlantldes wen a pMple of Africa, living near Mt. Atlafc 

§ 71. (2) Sol, Although the Greeks and Romans worshiped Apollo as the 
god and dispenser of light, and in view of this attribute named him Phcebus, 
yet they conceived another distinct divinity, distinguished from Apollo espe- 
cially in the earlier fablesj under the literal name applied to designate the sun, 
viz. Sol or "Hsuoj. These words, therefore, were employed to express not only 
the actual body in the heavens, but also a supposed being having a separate 
and personal existence. In the Homeric Hymn addressed to Helius, he is 
called the son of Hyperion and Euryphaessa. Eos and Selene are called his 
sisters. Many circumstances, which are mentioned as pertaining to him, are 
also related of Phoebus or Apollo, when considered as the god of the sun. 

S<'e Ovidj Metamorph. ii. 

§ 72 a. The early prevalence of Sun-worship, which was one of the first and 
most natural forms of idolatry, renders it probable, that the worship of this god 
was early introduced into Greece. Many temples were consecrated to Helius. 
The island Rhodes in particular was sacred to him, where was erected his 
celebrated colossal statue. Among the Romans his worship was organized 
with special solemnities by Heliogabalus, who had been a priest of the same 
god in Syria, and afterwards erect^ a temple to his honor at Rome. 

Of his splendid temple at Heliopolis or Baalbec in Svria, said to have been erected by Antoni- 
nus Pius, interesting remains still exist. Cf. P. I. $ 166. 

§ 73 b. Sol or Helius is represented usually in a juvenile form, entirely 
clothed, and having his head surrounded with rays, and attended by the Hor», 
and the Seasons. He is sometimes riding in a chariot drawn by four horses, 
which bear distinct names. 

1. Helius is represented on coins of the Rhodians by the head of a young man 
crowned with rays ; a specimen is seen in our Plate XIV. fig. 1. — A view of the colossal 
s'atue of Helius erected at Rhodes is given in Plate VI. This was reckoned among 
the seven wonders. 

2 The seven wonders of the world were, 1. The statue of the Snn at Rhodes, 70 cubits high, placed 
across the harbor so that a large vessel could sail between irs legs; 2. The Mausoleum, or sepulchre 
of Mausolus, king of Caria, built of iiiarhlc, above 400 feet in compass, surrounded with 36 beautiful 
columnsCP.III. $ 187.);3. The statue of Jupiter in Olympia by Phidias (cf. P. IV. J 179); 4. The tem- 
ple of Diana at Ephesus, with 127 pillars, 60 feet in height, with a splendid image of the goddess; 
6. The walls of Babylon built by Semiramis, 50 or 80 feet wide, and 60 miles in circuit {RoUin*» 
Anc. Hist. bk. iii. ch. 1); 6. The pyramids of Egypt; 7. The palace of Cyrus. 

§ 73. (3^ Luna. She was the daughter of Hyperion and Theia, and wati 
called SsXawiy by the Greeks, being distinct in name, descent, and story from 
Diana or Apts/utj, who was, however, taken as goddess of the moon. To 
Luna was ascribed great influence in relation to the birth of men. Pandia was 
said to be a daughter of Luna and Jupiter or Saturn*. In common with her 
brother Htsiius, Luna seems to have been especially worshiped by the Atlan^ 
tides. 

a Cf. J7o>/ier, Hymn to Luna. 

1 II Both the Greeks and Romans consecrated appropriate temples to her, although 
the worship of Diana as the goddess of the moon was much more prevalent among 
them. She was represented like Diana in this character, as a goddess riding in a chariot 
through the skies, with thfe stars as her attendants. 

2. She is represented on coins by the bust of a foir young woman with a crescent on 
her head; as seen in Plate XIV. fig. 3. 

§ 74. (4) Aurora. A sister of Luna, of the same parents, was the goddess 
of the morning or day-dawn ; styled by the Greeks 'Ewj or *H/iilpa ; by the 
Romans Aurora. By others she is said to have been the daughter of the giant 
Pallas, and therefore called Pallantias. Orion and Tithonus were her prin- 
npal lovers, and Lucifer and Memnon her most distinguished sons. The latter 
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US memorable for the honors paid to him in Egypt, and for his famous vocal 
statue at Thebes. 

1. The statue of Memnon is supposed to be one of those existing at the present day among the 
ruins of ancient Thebes, near the place now called Medinet Abou. A part of the body of it is said 
to he now in the British Museum. It is called by the Arabians SalamaU the statue which bids 
^ond morning, a name evidently originating in a belief of the ancient and common tradition ; 
which was, that this statue uttejed sounds at the rising of ^be sun, when it shone upon it. The 
statue is covered with inscriptions by persons declaring that they bad heard its voice at the 
rising of the sun.— Mr. Wilkinson states, iVom experiment actuallv made by himself, that if a per- 
son in the lap of this colossus, which is in a sitting posture} |;ive it a blow with a hammer, it will 
cause a sound to a person standing at its foot as If from an instrument of brass. 

See /. O. Wilkintoni on the oontrivance by vrbich the itatue of Memnon was made vocal ; in the TraruadionM of tlu Royal 
Sodtty cf Literature, vol. ii. Lond. 1834.— 3f. £«(rotme, Imcriptiooe Onoqnes et Latines du CoIomos de Memnoo, kc., in $ttm$ 
Trcmuutioni, vol. iii. Lond. l8n.--AmKr. (fuart. Satitw, No. iz. 

2 u, Cephalus was insensible to the love of Aurora towards him, although she Seized 
and bore him away from his beloved Procris, whom, after his return to her, he had the 
misfortune to kill through an accident occasioned by her jealousy .-^The early death 
of a youth was frequently called in poetic language, a seizure or theft by Aurora 
(Hnipag ciffTcayh). 

On the story of Cephalos, see Omd, Matam. vii. 661, 70S. 

§ 75. This goddess was considered as the harbinger of the sun and of the 
day, and was sometimes called by the literal name of the latter among the 
Greeks, *HjU£pa. By the poets she is represented as a beautiful young woman, 
whose chariot was drawn by white or light red borses, and who opened the 
portals of the Sun with rosy fingers. Homer designates her by the epithet 
PodoSaxT'vXo;. 

She is described as rising from the ocean in a saffron robe {KpoKoirhrhH;), in a rose- 
colored chariot, and scattering the dew upon the flowers. She was called the mother 
of the stars and of the winds. 

In the Sup. Plate 10, she is beautiiullv represented as driving in her chariot, accom- 
panied by the Hours, and a flying Cupid with a torch in his hand. 

§ 76. (5) Nox. The night was personified in ancient fable and placed among 
the divinities as a daughter of Chaos. On account of this early origin she is 
called, in the Orphic Hymns, the mother of gods and men. Generally, how- 
ever, she is an allegorical rather than a mythological personage; and in such a 
sense, sleep, death, dreams, the furies, &c. are called her children. 

1 <. A black cock was the ofiering commonly presented to h^r. A black sheep was 
also ofiered to her as mother of the Furies. 

2 u. According to the descriptions of poets, and in some representations by art, she 
is exhibited as enveloped in a long dark robe, with her head covered with a veil spangled 
with stars. Sometimes she has black wings, or is drawn in a chariot by two horses with 
a retinue of stars. 

3. Pausanias describes a statue of Nox, holding in her right hand a white child, and 
a black child in her left, representing sleep and death ; thus she appears in our Plate 
XXXVI. She has also been described as a woman with her face veiled in black, 
crowned with poppies, and in a chariot drawn by owls and bats. In fig. 2 of Plate 
XIV., drawn from an ancient engraved gem, she holds a veil over her head, and three 
stars appear above it. In plate XLI. she makes a more splendid appearance with a 
large spangled veil, and a torch inverted ; thus she is painted in an ancient illuminated 
manuscript. 

§ 77. (6) Iris, By the name of *Iptj was designated among the Greeks the 
rainbow, as personified and imagined a goddess. Her father was said to be 
Thauraas, and her mother Electra, one of the daughters of Oceanus. Her 
residence was near the throne of Juno, whose commands she bore as messengei 
to the rest of the gods and to mortals. Sometimes, but rarely, she was Jupiter'n 
messenger, and was employed even by oiher deities. 

1. Being the messenger of Juno, she was not unfrequently sent on errands of stnlu 
and discord ; whence some have thought her name derived from ^pi;, strife. Others 
derive it firom l:tpw, to speak or declare. 

2 u. She had also sometimes in reference to dying females an office, which waa 
usually assigned to Proserpine, to cut off their hair, and thereby effect their diteolution. 
Virg. Mn. IV, 693, 704. The rainbow was the path by which she descended from 
Olympus and returned thither. 

3. She is represented with wings having the various colors of the rainbow, and often 
appears siuing behind Juno as waiting to execute her commands, in the Sup. Plate 
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20, she appears descending on a cloud. In the Sup. Plate 7, she is seen with Meicury 
and Hebe, attending on Jupiter and Juno. 

§ 78. (7) JEolus, Under the name of .^olus both Greeks and Romans 
worshiped a god and ruler of winds and storms. He was called the son of 
Jupiter, sometimes of Neptune, and by others, of Hippotes, an ancient l6rd of 
the Lipari Isles. From Jupitqj: he received his authority over the winds, which 
had previously been formed into mythical persons, and were known by the 
names Zephyrus, Boreas, Notus, and Eurus, and were afterwards considered 
the servants of ifiolus. 

I tt. He held them imprisoned in a cave of an island in the Mediterranean sea, and 
let them loose only to further his own designs or those of others, in awakening siorms, 
hurricanes and floods. (Cf. Horn. Odyss. x. 1. — Virg. Mn. i. 52.) He is usually de- 
scribed by the poets as virtuous, upright, and friendly to strangers. 

2. The name JEolus is thought to have come from atdXoy, ckangeahle.-'The island 
where iEolus is said to have reigned was Strongyle C^TpoyyvXi}), so called on account of 
Its round figure, the modem Stromboli. 

See £reyiu, Ezcun. ad JEn. i. 61.— Ct PItny, N. H. iii. 8. 

3. In the Sup. Plate 10, are two engravings marked as representations of JEoItis. In one, a 
vigorous man supporting himself in the air by wings is blowing into a shell trumpet like a Triton, 
while bis short mantle is waving in the wind ; this is from a bas-relief on an alur, found near 
Nettuno in Italy, with the inscription ^ra Fentorum ; and it probably is merely the representa- 
tion of one of the winds, perhaps Eurus ; cf. $ 108 b. — In the other, we have a fragment of a 
square stone, which originally contained in bas-relief a representation of the circle of the Zodiac 
with its twelve signs, which were sculptured within the circle ; on the outer edge of the circle 
appear the busts of Jupiter, Diana, Mercury, and Venus; in the corner is the bust of a man with 
wings on the forehead, blowing with inflated cheeks, which probably represents one of the four 
principal winds, the other corners of the piece having had each a wind represented in it. 

See Montfiucon, Antiq. Expl. toL i. plate cczziv. 

§ 79. (8) Pan* One of the most singular of the inferior grods, was Pan, 
whose worship was universally regarded. He was the god of shepherds and 
herdsmen, of groves and fields, and whatever pertained to rural affairs. His 
worship was probably derived from the Egyptians. He was said to be the son 
of Mercury and Dryope; but his genealogy was variously stated. His favorite 
residence was in the woods and mountains of Arcadia. From his love to 
Syrinx, who was changed into a reed^ he formed his shepherd-pipe out of seven 
reeds, and called it by her name. His pride in this invention led him into his 
unlucky contest with Apollo*. He also invented a war-trumpet, whose sound 
was terrific to the foe'; a circumstance* which gave rise to the phrase, panic 
fear or terror (^7t<Mfvxbv BsCfia)* 

t Ov. Metaoi. L 682. 9 lb. x. 146. « Poumm. Phoc c. 23. 

$ 80. Pan was originally, among the Egyptians, worshiped in the form of a 
goat, and under the name of Mendes^ In Greece, Arcadia was especially 
sacred to him, and here he is said to have given oracles on Mount Lycseus. 
His festivals, called Avacata by the Greeks, were introduced by Evander among 
the Romans, and by them called Lupercalia'. Goats, honey, and milk were 
the usual offerings to Pan. 

t Bend. ii. 4& ^ On. FmL IL 81, 267. 

1 u» His Greek name 11^, signifying the whole or aZZ, had reference to the circum- 
stance thai he was considered the god of all the natural world ; or, according to others, 
it was derived from vob) {Jto fee^, and referred to his patronage of shepherds and their 
flocks. The Romans called him likewise Inuus, Lupercus, Maenalius, and Lycseus. 

3. **The figure of Pan (cf. St/. Ital. xiii. 326) is a rude symbol of the universe, and he appears 
to have been originally a personification of the Jinima Mundi, or terrestrial soul, by which some 
ancient nations believed that the entire universe was directed.** — ^This god does not appear in 
the poems of Homer or Hesiod. 

3 u. His imago was generally human only in part, having commonly the form of a 
satyr, with ears sharp-pointed and standing erect, with short horns, a flat nose, a body 
covered with hair or spotted, and the feet and legs of a goat. 

4. Such is his image in Plate XIV. fig. 4, and in Sup. Plate 15 ; in both of which he has 
in one hand a crooked stafifand in the other a pipe of reeds, and an amphora lies beside 
him. In some representations, his head was crowned with pine, which was sacred 
to him. 

§ 8 . (9) Latona. She was called Awjui by the Greeks, arid held a distin- 
guished place as mother of Apollo and Diana, and on this account was often 
anked among the superior deities. She was daughter of Cceus or Polus and 
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Phoebe, and one of the objects of Jupiter's love. The jealousy and anger of 
Juno was excited against her, and she adjured the goddess of earth to allow 
Latona no place to bring forth her offspring. Neptune, however, granted the 
island Delos for the purpose. But here she found no sure asylum, and fled to 
Lycia, where* she was hindered from quenching her thirst at a lake by some 
peasants. These offenders were in return changed into frogs. — Still more 
severe was her vengeance in the case of Niobe^ a daughter of Tantalus and 
wife of Araphion king of Thebes. Niobe slighted the divinity of Latona, and 
the latter engaged both her children, Apollo and Diana, to avenge her; they, by 
their arrows, slew the seven sons and seven daughters of Niobe, who by grief 
was changed into stone. 

i Ov. Metam. vi. 335. < Oo. Metsun. xi. 321. Sm alio ( 98L 

$ 82. This goddess was honored particnlarly in Lycia, on the island Deios, 
at Athens, and in many of the Grecian cities. In Crete a festival was sacred 
to her, called 'ExSvtJta. 

1 u. Latona is sometimes spoken of as the goddess of night ; and it is possible that 
her name originated in this idea, derived from Xi;0b>, to be concealed, as nature was 
buried in profound darkness before the birth of the Sun and Moon or Apollo and Diana. 

2. She is usually represented as a large and comely woman with a black veil, so 
painted, or in engraved gems expressed by a dark-colored vein in the stone. 

§83. (10) Themis, The goddess of justice (©l^tj) was one of the most 
celebrated of the THtanideSj or daughters of Uranus and Tit»a. To her is 
ascribed the first uttering of oracles, and also the first introduction of saciifices 
into Greece. She had by Jupiter three daughters, Aixtj, 'Ewofua, and 'Etpjjvjy, 
which were commonly called the Horas ("ftpat), who are represented by the 
poets in various lights, but particularly as goddesses presiding over the division 
and distribution of time (§ 105). Astreea also was by some called a daughter 
of Themis. 

1 u. AstrcMt was likewise a goddess of justice, or rather of property ; and, according 
to Ovid's account (Met. i. 149), was the last of the divinities to quit the earth. She 
was placed among the constellations of the Zodiac under the name of Virgo, anciently 
called Erigone. 

3. Astrea, who according to some was the daughter of Titan and Atirora, was represented 
(cf. Jiul. Oell. Noct. Att. xiv. 4) as ^ virgin with a stern countenance, holding in one hand a pair 
of balances, and in the other a sword or scepter or a long rod or spear; thus she appears in the 
Sup. Plate 18, drawn from an engraved gem. 

3 u. There was still another goddess, Nemesis, N^/iWif, who was supposed to judge 
reep^tinff moral actions, and to exercise vengeance towards unrighteousness. She was 
called Adrastia sometimes, from the circumstance that Adrastus first erected a temple 
to her, and also Rhamnusia from having a temple at Rhamnus in the territory of Attica. 

4. At her temple in Rhamnus was a large and beautiful statue, ranked among the best works 
of Phidias. — In Plate XXXVI. are two representations of Nemesis, from ancient gems ; in each 
the wheel appears at her feet; in one she has wings, and holds in one hand a branch with a 
ribin attached ; in the other representation she holds a rod or scepter. 

See Htrda*t Zenlreatea BULttern, Sunml. 2. p. 2IS. 

§ 84. ni) ^sculapius. In proportion as men in the- early ages were igno- 
rant of the efficacy and use of remedies for disease, there was the greater ad- 
miration of those who were distinguished in the art of healing, and 3ie greater 
readiness to deify them. Hence the deification of iEscuTapius, who was 
viewed as the god of Medicine, and said to be the son of Apollo and the nymph 
Coronis^ Hygeia, the goddess of health, was called his daughter, and two 
celebrated physicians belonging to the age of the Trojan war, Machaon and 
Podalirius, were called his sons, and honored like him after their death. Ms- 
culapius was killed with a thunderbolt by Jupiter, at the request of Pluto. His 
most celebrated grove and temple was at Epidaurus*, where he was worshipeil 
under the form of a serpent. 

» Ov. Metam. ii. 691. « Oo. Met. xt 6iB. 

1. The ruins of the temple at Epidaurus are still visible at the place now called Jero, pro. 
noiinced Tero^ a corruption perhaps of 'Updv {sacra ades). There weie at this ancient seat of 
the pod of health medical springs and toeU«, which may yet be traced. 

dartuPt Tnveli, put ii. wet. 3. cb. zt.— Freret, Calte randa a ftcolapitts, in the Mem. Jead. Inter, xxi. 88. 

2 u. The serpent was usually attached as a symbol to the image of this god, eith» 
free or wound about a staff, expressing the idea of health, or prudence and foresight. 
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1 In Plate XIV. fig. 0, JEseulapiu* holds in one hand a round vaM or patera, from wbkh a 
•erpent is eating. In the Sup. Plate 31, he is seen as presented in an ancient statue delineated 
In Montfaucon ; on his left is the trunk uf a tree, around which the serpent winds ; on his right 
•tands TeUapkorust who was said to be a son of JQsculapius, and was considered as the god of 
convalescents ; Telespborus appears here, as In all representations of him, in a robe covering 
his arms and whole body, with a hood upon his bead. JBsculapius and Telespborus appear to- 
gether thus on a coin of Caracalla. 

4. Hygeia may be considered as the same with the Roman goddess of healthy Salus. 
The Romans honored Salus with a temple and festivals. One of the city-gates, being 
near her temple, was called Porta Salutaris. She was represented with a bowl in 
her right hand and a serpent in her left. Her altar had a serpent twining round it and 
lifting huB head upon it. 

In Sup. Plate 31, we have a representation of Hygeia from a beautiful statue ; she sits on a 
rock, with one hand raised and holding a scepter, and the other holding a bowl, towards. wnich 
a large serpent is advancing his head over her lap. 

$ 85. (12) Plutwt. The god of riches, nxmn'of, was probably of allegorical 
rather than mythical origin, since his name in Greek is but the common tenn 
for wealth. His father, according to the fable, was Jasion, a son of Jupiter by 
Electra, and his mother was Ceres, who gave him birth in a beautiful region in 
Crete. Jupiter, as it was allegoricaDy represented, deprived him of sight, and 
his usual residence was low beneath the earth.— -By some Plutus is considered 
as the same personage as P/uto, ruler of the world of spirits, and thiS' may 
have been the case. 

1 «. Tt is not known by what figure he was risibly represented. Pausanias barely 
remarks, that in the temple of Fortune at Thebes, he appeared in the form ot an infaTTt 
in the arms of that goddess, and at Athena the goiddess of Peace held him as an infant 
in her arms. 

2. " Plutus was blind and lame, injudicious, and mighty timorous. He is lame, be- 
cause large estates come slowly. He is fearful and timorous, because rich men watch 
their treasures with a great deal of icar and care." 

$ 86. (13) Fortune, Of a like allegorical character was the goddess of i^r- 
tunty Tv;t^, Fhrtuna^ to whom was ascribed the distribution and the superin- 
tendence of prosperity and adversity in general. Among the Greeks she \}?id 
temples at EUs, Corinth, and Smyrna; and in Italy, before the building of 
Jlome, she was honored at Antium, and especially at Prsneste. The Romans 
made her worship in general very splendid, and gave her various epithets ori- 
firinating from different occasions; as Fortuna Publiea, Equestris, Bona, Blanda, 
Virgo, Virilis, Muliebris, &c. 

I u. In the temple at Antium were two statues of Fortune, which were consulted as 
oracles, and ^ve answer b^ winks and nods of the head, or by means of the lot. 
Similar divinations were practiced also at Prseneste, where her temple was one of the 
richest and most celebrated. 

See AoroM, Oda^ >• >• od. 86. (Ad Fortunm).— Cf. P. 10. § 822. 

2. ** The goddess of Fortune is represented on ancient monuments with a horn of 
plenty and sometimes two in her hands. She is blindfolded, and generally holds a 
wheel in her hand as an emblem of her inconstancy. Sometimes she appears with 
wings, and treads upon the prow of a ship, and holds a rudder in her hands." 

Her image in Plate XlV.fig. 9, is taken firom an Imperial coin ; in her left hand is a horn of 
plenty ; her right rests upon a rudder ; a wheel is behind her. In the Sup. Plate 18, she appears 
without the wheel, with the images of the sun and moon on her head. 

§ 87. (14) Fame. The goddess styled ^KfMj, or Fama, was also of allego- 
rical origin. Virgil calls her the youngest daughter of Earth, who gave birth 
to this child, in revenge for the overthrow of her sons, the Giants; in order 
that she might divulge universally the scandalous conduct of Jupiter and the 
other gods. She had a place in the Greek Theogony, and was honored with a 
temple at Athens. She was viewed as the author and spreader of reports both 
good and bad. 

1 It. The poets represented her as having wings, always awake, always flying about, 
accompanied by vain fear, groundless joy, falsehood and credulity. 

Cr. Virg £d. it. 173.— Oe. Met. zii. S9.~5(at. Theb. iii. 426. 

1 In the Sup. Plate 18, is a representation of Fame with her wings extended as just ready to 
<lv, with her finger pointing upwards. 

^ 88. (15) Defies peculiar to the Greeks. Athot^h generally the same deities were 
Common to the Greeks "and Romans, each nation had some peculiar to itsfelf. These 
must be included in the class of Inferior Gods. Those peculiar to the Greeks wen 
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tess nnnteTous and important than those peculiar to the Romans ; and nearly all of them 
may be reduced under one or other of the four following divisions. 

1. Places, rivers, mountains, dec, personified. Almost every important oily was 
converted into a goddess, whose image was placed on its coins. Almost every river and 
stream also was made into a god, of whom some fabiilous tale was related; thus Al-^ 
pkeug is said to have pursued the nymph Arethusa from Greece to Sicily. 

2. Eminent personages deified.. I'he most important of the deities belonging to this 
division would come under the class denominated Heroes ; although many of them are 
seldom if ever thus classed, as Orpheus, Homer, Trophonius, dec. ; besides many of 
later times. 

3. Virtues and vices personified. The Greeks did not carry such personifications so 
far as the Romans ; yet ima^nary deities were thus formed, and altars were erected to 
them in Athens and other cities. Some deified among the Greeks are not distinctly 
named among the Romans; e. g. Chance, 'Avrofutria; Voracity, 'A(3i$t70ayCa ; Lust, 
under the name of Kdrorrta, Colytto, a notorious prostitute. 

4. Particular pursuits and conditions of life ascribed to some guardian spirit. Thus, 
'Epydvn designated a goddess of weaving, distinct from Minerva, to whom this term is 
appKed. *R^, the goddess of war, nearly corresponded to the Roman Bellona ; and 
Ku/iof, the god oi feasting, and Mcafio^, the god oi jesting, are recognized in the Latin 
Comus and Momus. 

% 69. (16) Deities peculiar to the Romans, These may be arranged under the fol- 
lowing divisions : 

1/ Places, rivers, Silc, personified. — 2. Pursuits and conditions of life ascribed to 
guardian spirits. — 3. Eminent persons, especially emperors, deified.— 4. Virtues and 
vices personified. — 5. Foreign deities introduced. 

^ 90. Of the first division, Roma and T i b e r are the principal. Roma was honored 
by the Romans with temples, sacrifices, and annual festivals, and is one of the most 
common figures on their medals. 

In Plate II. is a Bplendidrepresentation of the foddesB Roma, from a painting formerly belong- 
\i\^ to the Barberini family.— In the same Plate is given also a representation of the Tiber as a 
g«d.— For similar representations ot Italy, Judea, the Danube, &c., see PI. XLII.; cf. P. IV. } 139 2. 

^91. In the second, various rural deities are pariiculariv to be noticed. 

1 w. Terminus. In order to express and render still more sacred the rights of 
property and the obligations of fixed boundaries in landed possessions, the Ronians in- 
vented a god, who had it for his peculiar province to guard and protect them, called Ter- 
minus. His statue, in the form of those called Herma}, was employed usually to mark 
the limits of fields. Numa first introduced this usage, and ordained a particular festi- 
val, the Terminalia, which was celebrated in the month of February by the occupants 
and proprietors of contiguous lands^. Upon these occasions oflTerings were presented to 
the god on the boundaries or separating fines. He had a temple on the Tarpeian rock. 
— Oftentimes the statues of other gods, particularly the rural, were placed in the form 
of HermsB, to mark the limits of landed property, and Jupiter himself was sometimes 
represented imder the name of Terminus, or received the epithet Terminalis. 

t See § 56. p. IV. § 164. 2. « Of. Ovid, Fast. ii. 639. 

2tt. Priapus. The Romans ranked Pnapwa amongf the deities whose province 
was the protection of fields and cultivated pounds. His ima^e was usually placed in 
gardens {Hor. 1. i. sat. 8), which were considered as more particularly his care. 

Images of Priapus were sometimes worn as a sort of amulet Cfascinum) to guard against evil ' 
charms, and hung upon the doors of houses and gardens. The god whose special province it 
w»s to protect from the charm of the evil eye was named Faseinus.—Plin. Hist. Nat. xix. 4. 
xxiv. 4.-See P. III. } 297. 3. 

Priapus is usually represented with a human face and the ears of a goat ; he has a sickle or 
scythe to prune the trees and cut down the corn, and a club to keep off thieves ; his body termi- 
nates in a shapeless trunk.— An ass was generally sacrificed to him. 

RnpresRUtations of Priapus are given in Plate XLV. and in the Sup. Plate 23. In the latter, 
with an extended arm he holds a bell in his hand. In the former, which is from a large anaglyph 
or bas-relief given by Montfaucon after Boiesard, we may observe the rites practiced at the fes- 
tival of this god. It is celebrated by women; two priestesses are close by the statue, one of 
whom Is pouring water or some other liquid upon the image from a bottle ; four others are 
engaged in sacrificing an ass ; behind the animal stand two others in peculiar costume, one 
bolrling apparently a sittrvm^ the other a bowl or round vase ; on the left of the statue are two 
women playing on the double tibia, and others bearing baskets of fruit and flowers and vesselb 
of wine ; on the right are two playing on the tympanum, one dressed like a bacchanal with a 
child on her neck, and others with their offerings of fruit, flowers, and wine. 

3 tt. Vertumnus. Under this name an old Italian prince, who probably mtro- 
duced the art of gardening, was honored after death as a god. The Romans considered 
him flft specially presiding over the fruit of trees. His wife was Pomona, one of the 
Hamadryads (cf ^ 101), a goddess of gardens and fruits, whose love he gained at lasi 
after changing himself into many forms, firom which circumstance his name (Ou. Met. 
xiv. 623) was derived. This goddess is represented on some monuments of ancien* 
art, and is designated by a basket of fruit placed near or borne by her. 

** Vertumnus is generally represented as a young man, crowned with flowers, covered up cu 
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ihe waiit. Bid holdlDg In hit right IwDd ft-uit, and a crown of plenty in the left."— In the Sd|i. 
Plate tS, the horn is In his left hand, and the fruit in his right ; he it fully draped, with the head 
and leg of a swine hanging from his shoulder. This may be supposed to correspond to his statue 
mentioned by Cicero {Vtrr. i.) and by Horace {EptB. 90) as standing in a street of Rome. 

In the same Plate is a representation of Pomona^ flrom an ancient monument ; she is without 
drapery, holding a flower in one hand and a melon in the other, resting against the trunk of a 
tree, from which a basliet of fruit is suspended. 

4 1». Flora. The Romans had also a jrardcnlar goddess of blossoms and flow\.Ts, 
whom they worshiped under the name of Flora, She is said to have been the same as 
the Grecian nympn Chloria; although others maintain, that she was originally but a 
Roman courtezan. But this goddess seems not to have been wholly unknown to the 
Greeks, since Pliny (N. H. zxzvi. 5) speaks of a statue of her made by Praxiteles. 
She was represented as very youthful, and richly adorned with flowers. She had a 
festival and games at Rome, celebratea (0«. Fast v. 283) in the month of April, called 
Floralia; they presented scenes of unbounded licentiousness. 

The indecency of this festival was checked on one occasion by the presence of Cato, who chose 
however to retire rather than witness it (Foisr. Max. ii. 10). By some the festival is said to 
have been instituted in honor of an infkmous woman by the name of Flora. 

In our Plate XIV. fig. 5, Flora is represented with a garland of flowers on her head, and a 
born of plenty on her left arm ; as she appears in several antiques. In Sup. Plate 33, she is 
given from a beautiful statue, once at Rome, and copied by Le Brun ; not however identical 
with the celebrated FUra Farnese (cf P. IV. $ 186. 11). 

5tt. Feronia. Another goddess of fruits, nurseries, and groves, among the Ro- 
mans, was Feronia. She had a very rich temple on Mount Soracte, where also was a 
ffrove specially sacred to her. She was honored as the patroness of enfranchised slaves 
(P. III. ^ 324), who ordinarily received their liberty in her temple. It was pretended 
that the real votaries of this goddess could walk unhurt on burning coals. Her name 
was derived according to some from a town, called Feronia, near Mt. Soracte : accord- 
ing to others, from the idea of her bringing relief ifero) to the slave ; or firom that of 
her producing trees, or causing them to bear fruit. 

6«. Pales. Another goddess of the same. class, was Pales (from pabulum), to 
whom was assigned the care of pasturage and the feeding of flocks. In her honor a 
rural festival (Ov. Fast. iv. 721) was held in the month of April, called Pa/i2ta or 
Parilia. 

On the festival of Pales the shepherds placed little heaps of straw In a particular order and at 
a certain distance ; then they danced and leaped over them; then they purified the sheep and 
the rest of the cattle with the fume of rosemary, laurel, sulphur, and the like. The design was 
to appease the goddess, that she might drive away the wolves, and to prevent the diseases inci- 
dent to cattle. Milk, and wafers made of millet, were offered to her, that she might render the 
pastures fruitfhl. Pales is represented as an old lady, surrounded by shepherds. 

7. Numerous other rural gods and goddesses of inferior character were recognized 
by the Romans. Among the minor rural goddesses, we find Bubona, having the care 
of oxen ; Seia or Segelia, bavins the care of seed planted in the earth ; Hiypona^ pre- 
siding over horses ; Vollina, goddess of hills ; Vallomay empress of the valleys ; Run- 
cifia, the goddess of weeding; Volusioj with several other goddesses, who watch over 
the corn in its successive steps to maturity (cf $ 5. 3) ; Mellona, the goddess who in- 
vented the art of making honey. Among the male deities of the same class, we find 
Occator, the god of harrowing ; Stercutius, the inventor of manuring; and FUumnus, 
the inventor of the art of kneading and baking bread. 

^ 92 u. In the latter period of the Republic and during the first ages of the Empire, 
the Roman system of divinities was ^eatly augmented. Almost every profession and 
emiploynwnX and condition in life had its tutelar god or gods, whose names tnus became 
innumerable, but who never obtained a universal worship. For a knowledge of these, 
we are mainly indebted to the writings of the Christian Fathers, espedaliy Augustinus 
ide Civitate Vei, 1. iv.), against polytheism. To this class belong, for example, BeHona, 
the goddess of war, corresponding in some degree to ^Evwo amon^ the Greeks ($ 46) ; 
Jutuma, the goddess of succor ; Anculi and AnculcBy deities presiding over servants ; 
Vacuna, goddess of leisure ; Strenuot goddess of diligence ; Lavema, goddess of 
theft; Cunina, goddess of cradles, &.c. 

Diseases were exalted into deities. Febris (fever), e. g. had her altars and temple, and was 
worshiped that she miffht not hurt ; and so of others of this species.— Mephitis was goddess of 
noxious exhalations. Tae. Hist. iii. 33. 

^ 93. Here we should mention Victoria, a deity of much consideration at Rome. 
The hall of the senate was adorned by her altar, and a statue in which she appears w 
*' a majestic female, standing on a globe, with flowing garments, expanded wings, anu 
a crown of laurel in her out-stretched hand." The senators were sworn on the altar 
of this ffoddess to observe the laws of the empire. A contest arose between the pagans 
and the Christians on this subject the latter finally effecting the removal of this altai 
of Victory. 

8m /Vude/iliuf, Adven. Symmacham, ef. P. V. § 387. 

In Dur Plate XIV. fig. 10, and in the 8up. Plate 18, Victory is seen as represented in the statue 
montiuned above. . 
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?4 tt. D e i f i e d ' E m p e ro r s. To the gods already mentioned, we may add those 
which were consiituted by the npotheosia ol the emperors and their favorites. Thus 
a Caesar, an Augustus, a Claudius, an Antinous, and others, were elevated to the 
rank of gods. iSometimes this was done in their lifetime by the vilest adulation, but 
more frequently after death, in order to flatter their descendants. 

It woold protmbly be as proper to rank the deified emperors (cf. $ 133) in the fourth class of 
our division They should be mentioned in this place, however, as belonging strictly to the 
number of the Roman divinities, in distinction trota Greek. 

^ 95u. Virtues and Vices. The poets were accustomed to give a personal re- 
presentation to abstract ideas, especially to moral qualities, to virtues ana vices; and 
m this way originated a multitude of divinities purely allegorical, which were, how- 
fever, sometimes mingled ^ith the mythological, and were honored with temples, 
rites, and significant images and symbols^ Such were Virtus^ Honor, Fietas, In- 
mdioy Fraus, and the hke. 

Virtus was worshiped in the habft of an elderly woman sitting on a square stone.— The tem- 
ple of Honor stood close by that of Virttts, and was approached by it. ' The priests sacrificed to 
Honor with bare beads. 

The temple of Fides (good faith) stood near the Capitol. The priests in sacrificing to her 
covered their hands and heads with a white cloth. Her symbol was a white dog, or two bands 
Joined, and sometimes two virgins shaking hands. 

The temple of Spes (hope) was in the herb-market. Her image is on some of the coins. She 
Is in the form of a woman standing, with her left hand holding lightly the skirts of her garments, 
and in her right a plate, with a sort of cup on it fashioned to the likeness of a flower ; with this 
inscription, Spbs P. R. Similar to this is her appearance in Plate XIV. fig. 8, drawn ttom a 
medal of Titus. 

A temple to Pietaa was dedicated in the place where that woman lived who fed with the milk 
of her own breasts her mother in prison. Cf. Piin. N. H. vii. c. 96. 

Concordia had many altars. Her Image held a bowl in the right hand, and a horn of plenty in 
the left. 8uch is her appearance, sitting on a chair of state, in Plate XIV. fig. 11, taken from a 
consular coin. Her symbol was two hands joined together and a pomegranate. 

In the later periods of Rome, Pax had a very magnificent temple in the Forum, finished by 
Vespasian. The goddess of peace or Security is often represented on Imperial coins. In Plata 
XIV. fig. 12, from a coin of Titus, she appears as a woman resting on a column, with a spike of 
wheat in the left hand, and a scepter like the wand of Mercury in the right, held over a tripod. 

Fraus was represented with a human face and a serpent's body ; in the end of her tail was a 
scorpion's sting. 

Invidia is described as a meager skeleton, dwelling in a dark and gloomy cave, and feeding on 
snakes. Ov. Metam. ii. 761. 

^ 96. Foreign Gods. It is proper to notice here some Egyptian deities, whose 
worship was partially introduced at Rome. 

1. Osiris. He is said to have been the son of Jupiter by Niobe, and to have ruled 
first over the Argives, and afterwards, leaving them, to have become an illustrious 
king of the Egyptians. His wife was Isis, who is by many said to be the same with 
the lo, daughter of Inachus, who was according to the fables changed by Jupiter into 
a cow. Osiris was at length slain by Typhon, and his corpse concealed in a chest and 
thrown into the Nile. Isis, after much search, by the aid of keen-scented dogs found 
the body, and placed it in a monument on an island near Memphis. The Egyptians 
paid divine honor to his memory, and chose the ox to represent him, because as some 
sav a large ox appeared to them after the body of Osiris was interred, or according to 
otners, because Osiris had instructed them in agriculture. 

Osiris was generally represented with a cap on his head like a mitre, with two boms ; he held 
a stick in his left hand, and in bis right a whip with three thongs. Sometimes he appears with 
*be headofa trawk. 

In the Sup. Plate 26, are two engravings marked as representations of Osiris. The first is ac- 
cording to a colossal statue, dug up at Rome, and taken by some for an Isis. The second is from 
another sculpture, and shows the hawk's head. In Plate XV. he is seen in a sitting posture.— 
Cf Montfaucony Ant. Exp. vol. 2. p. 278, 290.— The image of a hawk with a vessel on its head, and 
that of the ibis with a serpent in its bill, have been taken by some as emblems of Osiris; see 
Plate VIII. 

2. Tsis. She was the wife of Osiris. lo after her metamorphosis is said, after 
wandering over the earth, to have come to the banks of the Nile, and there she was 
restored to the form of a woman. She reigned after her husband's murder, and was 
deified by the Egyptians. The cow was employed as her symbol, but more commonly 
ttie sistrum. 

Isis is often represented as holding a globe in her hand, with a vessel full of ears of corn. Her 
body sometimes appears enveloped in a sort of net. On some monuments she holds in her lap a 
child, her son Horus^ who is also ranked among the deities of Egypt. 

In the Sup. Plate 26, she is seen holding her son. on whose head is a cap surmounted by a 
giobe ; her own head is formed into that of a cow, with a hawk on the forehead, surmounted by 
a singular cap. In Plate XV. she is seen aa represented on tht> Isiae Table. In the same Plate 
Ilorus is given as found on that Table. 

Some have conridered Oririf and At* h reprcMntiof: the mn and the moon. Their atory n by (rfhen vipwrd ai correspondtDS 

te that of Veoui and Adonk. (Of KnighVt Enquiry, fcc)— Some reieniblance* have been pointed out between bia and /m, a deitj 

the Htudooi, and Dua, a goddeu wonhiped among the northern tribea of Europe (cL Toe. Germ. 9).— See Ofxuer'i Symbolik. 

The Egyotians had numerous festivals which were connected with the fables ro 
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gpocting Tsis and Osiris. The chief festival adopted by the Romans was termed th« 
liia ; which lasted ntn« days, and was attended with such licentiousness as to be at 
length prohibited by the senate. 

liie Tshic TtihU \» a curious motfument, which receives Its name fl-om its being supposed to 
represent the mysteries of Isis. The original was dbtained at Rome, A. D 1525, and came after 
some time into the cabinet of the duke of Mantua, where It remained until the pillage of that 
city, A. D. 1630; it is said to be now (1839) in the royal gallery at Turin. It is described as a 
tablet of copper or bronze, "almost four feet long, and of -pretty near the same breadth ;" and 
"covered with silver mosaiU;, skilftilly inlaid;'* "the ground-work being a black enamel.'* It 



is divided into three equal eofnpartments by two honzonuil lines of hieroglyphics ; the middle 
eomparttnent being subdivided by two perpendicular lines of hieroglyphics into three compart- 
ments, a larger one in the center, and a smaHer one at each side of it. The five compartments 



thus formed are crowded with figures, with hieroglyphics interspersed. The whole is surrounded 
by a border, also crowded with figures and hieroglyphics. The engravings in our Plate XV. are 
ail drawn f^om this Table. In that Plate Isis is given as seen in the center of the Table, sitting 
in a splendid gate-way. 

A fine eDgraving of tbe whole Table witb tome explanation, ia given by Jfont/ouoon, Ant. Ezpi. vol. iL p. 840, as cited § 12. 2 (d). 
—It is given also in Catjhu^ Recueil dee Antiqult6«, vol. vii. p. 34, cited F. UL § IS. 2.— CL ahueH^ordf Sacr. and Pref. Hist. Con 
bk. viii.— JBncyeL Jmeru vd. viL 83.— JAiyo, Mytbologf , voL iL 88. 

Among the mo^t remarkable ruinfs diseovercld at Pompeii, is a T^pU of TsU. The columns 
which surrounded it are almost entirely preserved. The temple itself was entirely built of brick, 
and on the outside covered with a very solid stucco. It had the form of a square, and was not 
covered, but was surrounded by a covered gallery, which was supported by Columns, and served 
for a shelter in bad weather. "In this temple have been found all the instruments which apper% 
tain to tbe religious ceremonies, and c^ven the skeletons of tho priests, who had been surprised 
and buried by the shower of cinders in the middle of the occupations of their ministry. Theif 
vestments, the cinders and coals on the altars, tbe candelabra, lamps, slstrums, the vases which 
Contained the lustral water, paterae employed in the libations, a kind of kettle to preserve the 
intestines of the victims, cushions on which they placed the statue of the goddess Isis when they 
ofiTered sacrifices to her, the attributes of tbe divinity with which the temple was adorned, &c., 
are still shown. Many of these vases have the figure of an ibis, of a hippopotamus, of a lotus ; 
and what renders them still more important, they were found exactly in the situation in which 
they were used, so that there can now be no doubt as to their reality and their use. The walls 
of tbe temple were adorned with paintings, relating to the worship of the goddess; there were 
figures of priests in the costume of their Order: their vestments were of wliite linen, the heads 
of the officiating priests were shaved, their feet covered with a fine thin lace, through which the 
Biuscles might be distinguished.*' Stuart, Diet, of Architecture, article Pompeii. 

3. Apis. This is the name of the ox in which Osiris was supposed to reside, rather 
-than a distinct deity. ^ The ox thus honored was known by certain marks ; his body 
was all black, excepting a square spot of white on his forehead, and a white crescent 
or sort of half-moon on nis right side ; on his back was the figure of an eagle ; under 
his tongue a sort of knot resembling a beetle (cantJtarus) ; and two sorts of hair apon 
his tail. This ox was permitted to live twenty-five years. His body was then em- 
balmed, placed in a chest, or Sopdj, and buried with many solemnities. A season of 
mourning then followed, until a new Apis, or ox properly marked, was brought to 
sight. — ^It is a curious fact that Belzoni, who succeeded in findins an entrance into the 
second of the great pyramids of Egypt, found in the corner of a large and high cham- 
ber in the interior of the pyramid a Sopdj, which, on being carefully opened, presented 
the bones of an oa?. ^ 

Mnevis is the name of the sacred ox consecrated to the Sim, and worshiped espe- 
cially at HeliopoMs. He is described as being' white. 

In Plate XV. are two representations, from the Isiac Table, supposed to be ^pis and Mnevisi 
each is attended by two priests ; under the head of each is a standard supporting something, 
perhaps the eating-trough of the sacred animal. 

Of Land, Quart. Reo. xix. 201.— Amier, L'Orig. du culte qae lee Egyptiens rendoient anz animau, in tbe JIfem. Aead. Ittacr 
IIL 84.— Also Btantlhard, Des animanz lespectes en Egypte, in tbe Mem. tfC is. 90.'-/ViehafcI, as cited § 13. 2 ( f). 

4. Serapis. This was one of the Egyptian deities, considered by some to be the 
dame with Osiris. Magnificent temples, generally called SerapeCi were erected to him 
fit Memphis, Canopus, and Alexandria. Tacitus relates a marvelous tale of the re- 
moval of an effigy of this god from Sinope, on the southern shore of the Pontus Euxi- 
nufl, to Alexandria. The worship of the god existed, however, in Egypt at a much 
earlier period. The mysteries of Serapis were introduced at Rome under the em- 
perors, but soon abolished on account of their licentiousness. — Some derive the name 
from lopds and "Airis, as having signified at first merely the chest or box in which tbe 
body of Apis was deposited. 

In tbe Sup. Plate S4, we have a very remarkable statue of Serapis; resembling as to the form 
of the body that of Cybele In Sup. Plate 5, and that of Diana Ephesia in Sup. Plate 16; around 
the body twines a huge serpent, whose tail is grasped in the hand of Serapis, while the head 
appears at his feet ; on the portions between the folds of the serpent are various figures of per- 
sons and animals.— In the Sup. Plate 35, we have anothAr, more in the Roman style ; Serapis 
sits, in full drapery, with sandals on his feet ; one arm raised in earnest action ; given by Moni- 
fhucon as lielonginr to the cabinet of Fauvel. In the same Plate is another representation from 
an .abraxas (cf. P TV. ^ 300. 3); he holds a spear in his right hand, and points upward with the 

other ; a Cerberus stands at his side. In all these Imagps we notice the face and beard of a 

Jupiter, and also tbe ealathus or basket on the head which is the mark of Serapis. 
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n hM bm MippoHd by niiie, lod tiM boUm b adoplid k7 Dr. B. D. Owk^ttat tto 
ant the varioia legMidt coBoeaBd with the woidiip of Ihi* fDd grair oat of tiM Ualory of 1^ 
Gcottli. Anut. 1642.-CtariK lVivd% P. ii. wet & ch. lb 

5. Anubis. This was another deity connected in fable with Osiris. He was said 
to be the son of Osiris, and to have accompanied Isis in her search after her husband. 
He is represented as having the head of a dog. He is also called Hermanubig ; or, at 
others say, the latter is the name of another deity of a similar character. 

He appears to be repreaented in tbe monument exhibited in oar Plate XVltl. flf . B. Cf 
$ 34. 2.— In the 8tip. Plate 87, we have imagea of Anubis. The firat is from a piece of marbk 
sculpture given by Montfkucon froi# Boissard ; he stands with one foot on a crocodile, boldinf 
in his left hand a eadneeutt and in the right a short rod attached to a globe ; by his head on on( 
side is a palm- leaf, on the other a laurel -branch; on his right is seen also the head of Serapis, 
and on his left that of Apis, from which circumstance the inscription on tbe original monument, 
OEOI AAEA4>0I, is supposed to designate Serapis, Apis, and Anubis. The other image in this 
Plate is drawn from an engraved gem ; presenting Anubis with tbe Roman coat of mail and a 
bow and arrow. 

Cynocepiialus is by some considered to be the same as Anubis; but this name in Egyptian 
mythology merely designates the dog as converted into a divinity. The term CfnoaaphtUi is ap« 
plied by Greek writers to a race of beings said to exist in Asia (Dtod. Sie. ill. 34). Tbe image in 
Sup. Plate 37, is given by Montfaucon, under the name of CenepUhecut, as being the monlcey- 
god of Egypt. 

^LDBUs designates tbe cat, as deified by the Egyptians, and especially honored at Bubastis ; 
whence the name Diaha Bubastis, applied to the aame animal. Tbeir images are given in 
0up. Plate 37. 

6. Harfocsates. He is supposed to be the same as Horus, son of Isis, and was 
worshiped as thie god of Silence. He vma much honored among the Romans, who 
placed his statues at the entrance of their temples. He was usually represented in ' 
the figure of a boy, crowned with an Egyptian mitre, which ended at the points us it 
were m two buds ; in his left hand he held a horn of plenty; while a finger of his right 
hand was fixed upon his lips to command silence and secrecy. 

CL PoTRltyry, Cave of Nytnphe (cL P. V. $ 196. i),-Cltm. Joum. iii. 142.— Mmfax, RecDeil dee AatiquiMiL Fw. 1804. 4. 

In Plate XL VII. fig. I, from an Jlhraacat, we have Harpocrates sitting on the lotus flower; cf. P. 
IV. $ 106. In the 8up. Plate 95, the first image of Harpocrates presents him with a singular 
bead-covering, from which a large horn descends below the shoulder. The second is remark- 
able, because he has the wing of Mercury, tbe panther-skin of Bacchus, the owl of Minerva, ibe 
bound of Diana, tbe serpent of JEsculapius, together with the horn of plenty. 

7. Caxopus. He is said to have been the pilot or admiral of the fleet of Osiris m 
his expedition to India. In th^ Egyptian mythology he seems to be the god of the 
waters of the Nile. 

Nparly all the representations of him are formed by the head of a person or animal appearing 
at tbe top of one of those «a<«s in which the Egyptians kept the waters of that river ;-the body 
of the vase is frequently covered with hieroglyphics. Two such representations are given in 
our Plate VIII. 



III. — Mythical Beings^ whose history is intimately connected tvitk that cf the 

gods. 

$ 97. (1) Titans and Giants. The enterprises of the Titans are celebrated in 
the ancient fables of the Greeks. They have already been mentioned in the 
account of Sattim ($ 14), to whom they were brothers, being generally con- 
sidered as sons of Uranus or Coelus and Titea. The oldest was called Titan, 
and from him, or their mother, they derived their common name. The preva- 
lent tradition assigned to Uranus five sons besides Satarn, viz. Hyperion, Oceus, 
Japetus, CriuSf and Oceanusf and likewise five daughters besides Rhea, wife 
of^Satum, via. Themis, Mnemosyne, Thy a, Phoebe, and TcMya, called TitarUdes, 
On account of their rebellion against Uranus, in which however Saturn and 
Oceanus took no part, the Titans were hurled by their father down to Tartarus, 
whence they, were set free by the aid of Saturn. With Saturn also they after- 
wards contested the throne, but unsuccessfully. The Cyclops, mentioned in 
speaking of Vulcan (§ 52), may be considered as belonging to the Titans. 

The number of the Titans is given variously ; Apollodorus mentions 13, Hy^inus 6. 
The number of 45 is stated by some.— The name of one of them, Japetus, is strik-. 
ingly similar to Japhet, mentioned in the Bible, whose descendants peopled Europe i 
and it is remarkable that in the Greek traditions Japetus is called the fachcr of man 
ki7td Some have considered the Titans as the descendants of Gomer, the son ci 
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Japhet^ — Thej have also been supposed to be tbe Cushites, or descendants of Cush', 
and tbe builders of the tower of babel.— Others think them merely personifications 
of the elements' ; and suppose their fabled war with their father Coelus, or against 
Saturn, an allegorical representation of a war of the elements. 

Hesiod's Battle of the Titans is often named as a remarkable specimen of sublimity. 
It will be interesting to compare^ it with Homer's Battle of the Gods, and Milton^s 
Battle of the Angels. 

t or. Asron, AntiqaiL d« Caitm.-— « Ayonl, AatljM. of Andaat Mythology.——* CC Ormmn^ BitefB Qbor dai Wenn dar 
Mytbologie. « Con|Mi«a)ni.IL i&Ma. Ot. Theog. 074 a. MaLTmd.tat,itl. . 

$ 98. The Giants were a distinct class, although their name (ylyoi, from y^ 
and yivca) designates them as sons of Earth, or Gaia, who gave them birth, after 
the defeat of the Titans by Jupiter, and out of vengeance affainsl him. The 
most famous of them were Eneeladus, Hcdeyoneus^ Typhon^ i}geon, EphiaUes^ 
and Otus» According to the common description, they had bodies of extra- 
ordinary size and strength, some of them with a hundred hands, and with 
dragon's feet, or serpents instead of legs. Their most celebrated undertaking 
was the storming of OlympusS the residence of Jupiter and the other gods 
In order to scale this summit, they heaped mountain upon mountain, as CEta 
Pelion, Ossa, and others. But Jupiter smote them with his thunderbolts, 
precipitated some of them to Tartarus, and buried others beneath the mpun- 
tains. Typhon or Typhceus, for instance, he pressed down with the weight of 
iBtna', under which, according to the fable, the giant constantly strives to lift 
himself up, and pours from his mouth torrents of flame. 

1 Oo. Motam. i. 161 ^ Oe, MoT. v. 848.— CIoimI. OigutaaiU!b.-iHi«l. Fyth. L Sl.-Mm. dt F/niftftrt, Cla«e tPASif. ^ UL 

Jtnc vol. vii. 98. tor U nature aUegorlqua dea eaall maoea, ke.— Auiio', va T^pbon, in tba Mmv Acad. buer. vol. iii. p. 1I& 

1. JEgeon or Briareus was another ^ant, eminent in the contest, with fifty heads 
and a hundred hands. He hurled against Jupiter a hundred huge rocks at a single 
throw; but Jupiter bound him also under .ffitna, with a hundred chains. — This story 
of the war between the Giants and Jupiter is also explained by some as an allegori- 
cal representation of some great struggle in nature which took place in early times. 
This contest is to be distinguished from that of the Titans, who, although often con- 
founded with the Giants, were a distinct class. 

2. Orion is by some fldso placed amon^ the giants as a son of Gaia or Terra ; yet 
the more common fable ascribes his origin to the joint agency of Jupiter, Mercury, 
and Neptune j according to which some derive his name from the Greek jvord ivpoy 
iurina). He was ranked among the attendants of Diana, and after bis death his name 
was given to a constellation. 

Sea Praneetur, aa citad § 1 17 {f).—Da fbivmonl, La bb. d>Orioii, in fba JAm. AakU huer. xlv. 18. attempting to abow a oon> 
neelioa of the fable with the itoiy of laae tbe aon of Abraham. 

3. The PygvAu of tbe ancients were fabulons beings, of very diminutive size, supposed by 
some to dwell in Egypt and Ethiopia ; by others, in Thrace and Scytbia ; and by others, in India. 

a. Ov. Met. vi. 90.— /ttn. Hiat Nat vU. 2.— JAync, en Horn. n. iii. %.—Bunn, Ideen, val. L aa eited P. IV. § m.—MaUf 
Ann, hi tbe Jbmata in fc^fogUf vol. L p. Sftk—JSaniar, Lea Pjrgnate, in tbe Mem. Jhad. buer. vol. v. p. lOL—Cabnc*, aa dtad 
P. I. § 168 b. vol. iii. p. I18.-«f. fV, ZuxrgHu, De Fyg^oueii .Ctbiopiaa. Kil. 1724. 4. 

§ 99. IVitons and Sirens. Triton has already been mentioned (§ 29) as a 
son of Neptune and Amphitrite. From him, as most famous, the other various 
deities of the sea derived the name of TritonSi^ They were represented, like 
him, as half man and half fish, with the whole body covered with scales. 
They usually formed the retinue of Neptune, whose approach Triton himself 
announced by blowing his horn, which was a large conch or sea shell. 

A Triton is usually represented with the form of a man in tbe upper part, and the form of a 
flsh in the lower. Sometimes the head of the fish is also retained; as in the Sup. Plate 19, from 
a sculpture given by Montfaueon ; where Triton is seen bearing perhaps a Nereid, or more pro- 
bably Venus Marina^ since the figure at the right appears to be a Cupid. In Plate XLIII. Triton 
is announcing with bis born the approach of Neptune.— Cf. Ov. Met. i.333.— Ftr^. Mn. z. 309. 

There were other minor divinities of the sea under Neptune ; but Triton seems to 
have had the pre-eminence, and under Neptune a sort of control among them. Phor- 
cus, Proteus, and Giaucus have been already mentioned (^ 29). Nereus was ranked 
among them as a son of Oceanus, and the father of the Nereides. Ino and her son 
Palsemon or Melicertesrare also said to have been admitted by Neptune as gods of 
his retinue. Palsmon is thought to be the same with Portumnus, whom the Komana 
worshiped as the guardian of harbors. 

$ 100. The Sirens were a sort of sea-goddesses, said by some to be two in 
Dumber, by others, three, and even four. Homer mentions but twoS and de- 
scribes them as virgins, dwelling upon an island, and detaining with them ever) 
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▼oyager, who was allured thither by their captiyatingr music. They would 
have decoyed even Ulysses, on his return to Ithaca, but were not permitted.— 
By others they were described as daughters of the riyer-god Achelous, and 
companions of Proserpine, afler whose seizure they were changed into birds'* 
that they might fly in Search of her. In an unhappj contest with the Muses 
in singing, they lost their wings as a punishment of their emulation. Other« 
make them sea-nymphs, with a form similar to that of the Tritons, with the 
faces of women and the bodies of flying fish. The artists generally represent 
them as yirgins, either not at all disfigured, or appearing parUy as birds. 

t Bom. Od. sii. 30. m. a 0» MM. v. SeS. 

Their fabled residence was placed by some on an island near cape Pelorus in Sicily; 
by others, on the islands or rocks calfed Sirennusse, not far from the promontory of 
Surrentum on the coast of Italy. — Various explanations of the feble of the Sirens nave 
been given. It is commonly considered aa signifying the dangers of mdulgence in 
pleasure. 

$ 101. ^3) Nymphs, The Nymphs of ancient fiction were yiewed as holding 
a sort of mtermediate place between men and gods, as to the duration of life; 
not being absolutely immortal, yet Hying a yast length of time. Oceanus was 
considered as their common father, although the descent of different nymphs is 
given differently. Their usual residence was in grottoes or water-caves, (rom 
which circumstance they receiyed their name, Nv/utac. Their particular ofiices 
were different, and they were distinguished by yarioue names according to the 
seyeral objects of their patronage, or the regions in which they chiefly resided. 

1 u. Thus there were the Oreades, or nymphs of the mountains ; Naiades, Nereides 
(cf ^ 29), and Fotamides, nymphs of the fountains, seas, and rivers ; Dryades and 
Hamadryades, nymphs of the woods ; Napcpa, nymphs of the vales, &c. The Dryads 
were distinguished from the Hamadryads (afw* <V>^0 in this, that the latter were sup- 
posed to be attached to some particular tree, along with which they came into being, 
lived and died ; while the former had the care of the woods and trees in general. 

2. Places consecrated to these imaginary beings were called NvfufKua. Such was 
the celebrated spot in the vicinity of ApoUonia, famous for its oracle and the fire which 
was seen to issue constantly from the ground (Plin. Nat. Hist. xxiv. 7). Such was 
the place and buildins at Kome which was called NymptuBunii adorned with statues 
of the nymphs, and abounding, it b said, with fountains and waterialls. Festivtds 
were held in honor of the nymphs, whose number has been stated as above 3000. 

See FonTenu, Le Culte d«8 diviniMi dea etu, in Man. Jkai. Jhtcr. xii. 27.— Of. Land. Quart, Reo. zvii. 198. 

They were irenerally represented as young and beauUAil virgins, partially covered witb a veil 
or thin cloih, bearing in tbeir bands vases of water, or shells, leaves, or grass, or having some' 
thine as a symbol of their appropriate ofllces. The several gods are represented, more or less 
frequently, as attended bv nymphs of some class or other; especially Nepiane, Diana, and Bac- 
chus. Under the term of nymphs, were sometimes included the imaginary spirits that guided 
tbt^ heavenly spheres and constellations, and dispensed the influences of the stars ; the nymphs 
being distributed by some mythologists into three classes, those of the »fty, the landf and the sea. 

In Plate XLIII. Nymphs are seen accompanying Neptune and Amphitrite.— In the Sup. Plate 
19, we have a Nereid upon a sea-monster which seems to consist of the lower part of a fish united 



with the heads of two horses, which she cuides by reins ; one horse has two fins or wings instead 
of the two fore feet ; from a gem of M&fM. In some representations, the Nereid appears a womaQ 
with the lower part of the body in the form of a fish, thus exhibiting the tnernuud, 

§ 102. (4) Muses, The ancients were not content with having in their fic- 
cions a god of science and a goddess of wisdom in genera] ; but assigned to 
particular branches of knowl^ge and art their appropriate tutelary spirits or 

fuardian divinities, whom they called Miisest Mot)o(u, and considered as the 
aughters of Jupiter and Mn^aaosyne. They were nine in number, according 
to the common account, with Greek names, as follows : KXcoa {Illustrious)^ 
Ka;kKi6H7j {Fhir'Voice),Ms%rtofuvfj {Singing), e>duta (fi^oy), 'Epafw {Loving), 
'EvtipTtfi {Well'-pleasing), Ttp^t^opiy {Dance-loving)^ HoT^v/ivva {Songful), va^ 
'Ovpowta {Celestial), 

The Rowans termed them Canuntm. Ttaey were frequently called by common names, derived 
from places sacred to them, or from other circumstances, as JPierides^ from Pieria, ^onides, tklu 
eoniadea^ Pamassidegt Hippqcrenidety Cattalides, &c. 

^ 103 u. f n order to represent the Miises as excelling in their sevend arts, csp«»' 
i^Uy in raufivc and song, the poeits iraafined various contests held by them ; as, for 
example, with the Sirens, ancf the daughters of PierusS in which the Muses alwav^ 
gainer the prize. They were described as remaining virgins, and as bein^ under the 
m«triction and protection of Apollo. Their usual residence was Mt. Uehcon, where 
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was the fountsdn Hippocrene, and Mt. Parnassus, where was the fountain Ca^ialta ; 
the former in BoBotia ; the latter near Delphi^ in Phocis. Mt. Pindus md Mt. Pienjup 
in Thessaly were also sacred to the Muses. Particular temples were also consecrat jd 
to them among the Greeks and the Romans. Festivals in their honor were instituted 
in several parts of Greece*, especially among the Thespians. The Macedonians 
observed a festival for Jupiter and the Muses, which was continued nine days. 

< O*. Met. <r. SOO. a See View of Delphi ud Parmnuft foraaing the JroDtiipiece to this ManuaL \ See Heyiu, de Mofan 

raligiooe, ejuaq. orig; el cauau la CommmL Soc rag. OoUing. vol. viii. 

The Muses are usually represented as virgins with ornamented dresfies, and crowned with 
palms or laurels. ** Aceordin? to the best authorities, Clio, History, h(/lds in her hand a half- 
opened scroll ; Melpomene, Tragedy, is veiled, and leans upon h pillar, holding in her left hand 
a tragic mask; Thalia, Comedy^ holds in one nand a coniic mask, in the other a staff resembling 
a lituus or augur's wand ; Euterpe, Miuic^ holds two flutes or pipes ; 1 erpsichore, the Danetf 
is represented in a dancing attitude, and plays upon a seven-stringed lyre : Erato, Jimatory 
Poetry ^ holds a nine-stringed instrjiment ; Calliope, Epic Puetry^ has a roU of parchment in her 
hand, and sometimes a straight trumpet or tuba; Urania, Jlstronomy, holds in her left hand a 
j;Iobe ; in her right a rod, with which she appears to point out some object to the beholder : 
FoLTHTMNiA, Eloquetus and Imitationt places the fore-flnger of the right hand upon her oiouth, 
or else bears a scroll in her hand.'* {.^ntkon's Lcmp.)— Generally accordant with this descrip- 
tion, yet in some respects different, are the figures in our Plate XXXIX. ; where the Muses are 
represented as seen in the statues belonging to the collection of Christina queen of Sweden, and 
described by Maffei.— A vaLuaUe nponument^ t^ guide ih/n critic and artiat in distinguishing the 
Muses, is a bas-relief on a sarcophagus in the Capitoline gallery at Rome, in which the nine are 
represented. 

*' The Muses aro often painted with their hands joined dajicing in a ring ; in the middle of 
them sits Apollo, their commander and prince. The pencil of nature described them in that 
manner upon the agale which Pyrrhus, who made war upon the Romans, wore in a ring; for in 
it was a representation of the nine muses, and ApoUo holding a harp ; and these figures were 
not delineated by art (PZm. L. zzxvii. c. 1), but by the spontaneous handy- worli of nature." 
(TVoAm'a Panth.) 

For various representatiooa of the Mmei, we Jfonl/auoon, Ant. Exp. vol. i. plates S6-AZ.— Afuieum PuhClementinum, vol. i. 
plates 17-28. vol. iv. plates 14, 16. 

§ 104. (5) The Chraces and the Hours, To the retinue of Venus belonged 
the Graces, Xaptt's^ Gratias, servants and companions of the goddess, diffusinsr 
charms and gladness. They were said to be daughters of Jupiter and Eury- 
Bome, or according to others of Bacchus and Venus herself, and were three in 
number, *Ay3taoa {Splendor)^ ©aX€«* {Pleamre), and '"Ey^posvvnj {J^)' They 
were honored especially in Greece, and had temples in the principal cities. 
Altars were often erected to them in the temples of other gods, especially Mer- 
cury, Venus, and the Muses. 

1 V. They are fl'equently represented on ancient monuments as beautiful young virgins, com- 
monly in a group, holding each other by the hand, and without drapery 

2. Thus they appear in the Sup. Plate 8, a representation which very nearly resembles what 
is seen on two beautiful antique engraved gems, given by Oglt^ Ant. E\p. Plates 47,48. In the 
Sup. Plate 7, the Graces are employed in adorning Venus. An antique painting found, with 
other pieces, at Rome, in a vault near the Colissum, in 1668, exhibits them dancing, with slight 
drapery. 

Cr. Find, Olymp. ztv.— Maiuo, Abh. aber die Bona and Gnzien, in his MythcL Fenudtm^MimieUt vat 1«8 Graces, in the 
Mian, de PJicad. de$ Ituer. iU. & 

§ 105. The HoraB^ *Opat, were the goddesses of Time, presiding especially 
over the seasons and the hours of the day, and were considered as the daughters 
and Servants of Jupiter. They came at length to be viewed as tutelary patrons 
of beauty, order, and regularity, in reference to which Themis was said to be 
their mother. They were named Evrofua, ^Ixiji E^pi^i/)^. 

The Graces, Hours, and Muses, are all supposed by some writers to have had 
originally a reference to the stars and seasons, and to have afterwards lost their astro- 
nomical attributes, when moral ideas and qualities became more prominent in the 
Greek system of fictions. 

The Hours are usually represented as dancing, with short vestments, and garlands of palm- 
leaf, and all of the same age. In some monuments of later periods, /our Hours appear, corre- 
sponding to the four seasons.— In the Sup. Plate 10, the Hours are represented by four virgins 
attending Aurora. 

In representing the seasons, the Romans used the masculine gender; thus in our Plate IX. 
which exhibits them as sculptured on the Arch of Severus, we see four lads or young men, each 
with wings, and appropriate symbols of Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. The Romans 
also personified the Months, usually representing them by male figures. 

cr. Windt^marmt Uiit. de I'Art, 1. iv. ch. 2. § Si.— Montfauean, iypt ISzp. Sappl. voL i. p. 83 as. Here he gives also, Platei 
S^6, from Lambecius, engravings of the n^presentations of the months as bcaatifuUy depicted b a manoacript belonging to the Impe- 
rial Libnury at Vienna ; Wd^vifj alone ii repieaented by a fenn^e. 

§ 106. (6) The Fbtes. The very common poetic representation of human 
life under the figurative idea of spuuuog a threacj, gave rise to the notion of th 
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Fata, called MoTpot by the Greeks ; by the Romans, Parem, They were three 
sisters, daasrhters of Night, whom Jupiter permitted to decide the fortune and 
especially the duration of mortal life. One of them Clotho (Kx<d^), attached 
the thread; the second, Lacheni (Adxtaf'i)^ spun it; and the third, Atropd» 
("Af po9(o(), cut it off, when the end of life arrived. They were viewed as in- 
exorable, and .ranked among the inferior divinities of the lower world. Their 
worship was not very general. 

The Pare* were generally represented aa three old women, with chapleta made of wool and 
Interwoven with the flowers of the Narcisana, wearing long robes, and employed in their works : 
Clotho with a distaff; Lachesis having near her sometimes several spindles : and Atropos hold> 
iiig a pair of scissors. Such is their appearance in the Sup. Plate 14, which is not copied from 
any ancient monument, but designed after the description of the poets. 

See CofiiB. Epittel. Pel. at That v. SOS.— HianM^ AthudL v. Fusoi. la Ut JI^Mol. r^mcAffk— Amier, Sor let Fferqnct, bi 
Um Mtm. Jhad. truer, vol. iv. 648. 

§ 107. (7) The Furies and Harpies, Among the divinities of the lower 
world were three daughters of Acheron and Night, or of Pluto and Proserpine, 
whose office it was to torment the guilty in Tartarus, and often to inflict yen- 
ffeance upon the living. The Greeks called them *EfMfwti, I\*ries g &nd also 
by a sort of euphemism, or from design to propitiate them, Ev^cWde^, signify- 
ing kindly disposed f the Romans styled them Furiag, Their names were 
Tisiphcme (from tiaii and ^wo^)^ whose particular work was to originate fiaital 
epidemics and contagion ; Jlecto, (from oXi^xf o(), to whom was ascribed the 
devastations and cruelties of war; and Megsera (from /tcyiupia), the author of 
insanity and murders. Temples were consecrated to them among both the 
Greeks and the 'Romans, and among the latter a festival also, if we may con- 
sider the Furinalia as appropriated to them and not to a separate goddess Fu- 
rina, as some suppose. 

1 «. They were represented with vipers twining among their hair, usually with frigbtAiI coun- 
tenances, in darlc and bloody robes, and holding the torch of discord or vengeance. 

2. See the Sup. Plate 14, where they are seen in drapery, with the serpent locks and scorploa 
whips with which the artists represented them. On two vases in the Hamilton collection tbev 
have serpents in their hair. In the Sup. Plate 13, they are introduced as lashing a criminal with 
their whips. 

or. Firg. Georg. iii. 551. iEn. vii. S4I, 416. tA\. 848.— Ob. Met iv. 474.— €£ C. A. BStUgo; Fwienmukn im Tnnenpiel and 
auf d. BildwerkMi d. alt Oileehen ; wiw arehwd. Unlanuebiing. Wdin. 1801. 8.— Ahmt, anr lea Foriai^ In the Jim. JtauL htmr 
rol. V. p. 94. 

$ 108 a. The fable of the Harpies, "Ap^vtat, seems to have had reference 
originally to the rapidity and violence of the whirlwind, which suddenly seizes 
and bears off whatever it strikes. Their names were Jello (from acxxa, storm), 
Celano (from xsXoMfOi, dark), and Oeypeta (from C^xvuitti^, flying rapidly), all 
indicative of the source of the fiction. 

They appear to have been con^dered, sometimes, at least, as the goddesses of storms, and so 
were called OvcAXat {Horn. Od. zx. 66). They were said to be daughters of Neptune and Terra, 
and to dwell in islands of the sea, on the borders of the lower world, and in the vicinity of the 
Furies, to whom they sometimes bore off the victims they seized. 

They are represented as having the fkces of virgins, and the bodies of vultures, with feet and 
hands arme^ with claws, and sometimes as with the tails of serpents. See the Sup. Plate 14. 

Virg. £u. iii.'210.-See Vatt, Mytbolog. Briefe. Stnttg. 1827. 8 voli. 18.~£« dcre (in tte BOMoth^pu UnivtmOt, vol. i. p. 148} 
tappOM* the Harpiet to be merely locuKi; a eotOeetnre whicb CKbbon leaiM to approf* (Rnm. Emp. voL ii. p.71. ed. N.T. 1880. 

^ 108 b. (8) The Venti or Winds, It hae been already remarked (^ 78) that the 
four principal winds were at an early period converted into mythical personaces. 
Among both Greeks and Romans they gained the rank of deities. The Venti, 'Ayi 
ftoif were eight ; Evpog, Eurus, South-east ; 'AjniKuartK, Subsolanus, East ; Kauctas, Codas, 
AquHo, North-east ; Bopias, Boreas, North ; 2>rrpov, Carus, North-west ; Ze^/»r, Zephy- 
rus, Occidens, West ; N6ros, Natus, Auster, South ; Ai»//, Libs, Africus, South-west. 

Little is handed down to us respecting the worship paid to the winds. An altar dedicated to 
them WAS found near Nettuno (cf $ 78. 8). Pausanias spealcs of one erected at the foot of a 
mountain near Asopus, where annual sacrifices were offered to them at night. The most re- 
markable monument pertaining to these gods is the Teonple or Tower of the eight Winds at 
Athens, still existing; said to have been erected about B. C. 150; a view of it is given in Plate 
XXI fig. 3; see also P. I. $ 110. 

On each of the eight sides of this tower is represented one of the winds; Eurvs, as a young man 
flying freely and vigorousiy ; Svb8olanu8t a young man holding fVuit in the fold of his mantle; 
Aqtiiloy a venerable mac with a beard, holding a dish of olives ; Boreat, with boots on bis legs, 
muffling his face in a clnak, and flying eagerly ; Corus, also with boots and cloak, and holding in 
bis handu an inverted vase of water; 2^phyrus, a youth with naked breast, and carrying flowers; 
ATotM. an old man with gloomy face ; 4frteu8, also with melancholy looks and heavy wlnga 
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In oor Sup. Plate tO, Z§pkyr%» is seen supported in the air, in company with Flora or Chloris, 
to whom be is said to liave been married. 

See Foredtmi Lex. Tot Lit ai edited by JMley, vol. iL p. WSA^UtMt Topegnphy of Athene.— JTont/iuieon, Ant. Fvp. 
ToL i. p. 4ia. 

$ 109. (9) The Dmmom or GemU and Manes. In the earliest mythologies 
we find traces of a sort ofprotecting deities, or spiritual guardians of men, 
called Acujuoyc;, or Genii. They were supposed to be always present with the 
persons under their care, and to direct their conduct, and control in great mea- 
sure their destiny, having received this power as a gift from Jupiter. Bad dse- 
mons, however, as well as good, were imagined to exist, and some maintained, 
that every person had one of each class attendant upon him. 

From the notion of an attending genius arose the proverbial expressions indulgere 
genio and defraudare genioj signifying simply to gratify or deny one's sdf. 

The dcsmons of classical mythology must not be confounded with the fallen spirits 
revealed in the Holy Scriptures, and represented as possessing men in the time of 
Christ. 

See Former, Emj od Deimmiea.— Letten to Cbumnf on Fallea ^iriti, bj Canonieua. Boetoo, 18S8.— Cf. A^otonlec, Lichti 
and Shedow* of Chiwtiaa Lilb, p. S79. N. Toik, 1837. 12. 

§ 110. The Manes were a similar class of beings. Although often spoken 
of as the spirits or souls of the departed, they seem more commonly to have 
been considered as guardians of the deceased, whose office was to watch over 
their graves, and hinder any disturbance of their tranquillity. They were sub- 
ordinate to the authority of Pluto, on which account be is styled Summanus, 
Some describe a goddess, named Mania^ as their mother. 

1 tt. The Romans designated by the name oiLemuresj or Larva^ such spirits of the 
dead as wandered about m restlessness, disturbing the peace of men, issuing from the 
graves as apparitions to terrify the beholders. 

2. In Plate XXXYI. we have one face of a square sepulchral monument found at Brizia, or. 
which two Manit are represented, each with wings and an inverted torch; a representation not 
uncommon on such structures. 

See Jfoiuo>k Abb. aber d. OenhH der Alton. In hie MyfOi. Fen.— Simony Din. ear lee Lemnm, Jfem. dead, Iruar. toL u—Ov. 
Fast V. 4S1.— ^lurn, Einleitung in Bom'e elte GeMhicbte. Beri. 1828. 12. 

$ 111. (10) The Lares and Penates, The system of tutelary spirits was 
carried further by the Romans than by the Greeks. The former assigned to 
each dwelling and family its guardian deities, which were called Lares and 
Penates, The Lares were said to be sons of Mercury and Lara, or Larunda, 
daughter of Almon. They received a variety of epithets or by-names, accord- 
ing to the particular object, over which they were in different cases supposed to 
preside, ^afamiliares, eompitales, viales, patellarii^ pubUcif privaii, 

1 u. They were especially considered, however, as presiding over houses, and had 
in every house their proper sanctuary (laranum) and altar. They seem to have been 
viewed as the spirits of the departed ancestors, the fathers and forefathers of the 
family, who sought the welfare of their descendants. 

% Public festivals were held in tbeir honor, called Com/^tta/aa, which were made very JoyAil 
occasions ; the slaves of the family shared liberty and equality with tbeir masters, as on the 
Saturnalia. 

Tlie dog was sacred to the Lares, and an image of this animal was placed by their statues. 
These statues were sometimes clothed in the skins, and even formed in the shape, of dogs. 

T. Brnipdy DiH. de Leribne. 8d cd. Zericcav. 1816. &— JfltScr, ae cited § 113. 

$ 113. The Penates were also domestic or household gods, but they were not 
properly speaking a distinct class by themselves, because the master of the 
dwelling was allowed to select any deity according to his pleasure, to watch 
over his family affairs, or preside over particular parts of them. Accordingly 
Jupiter and others of the superior ffods were not unfrequently invoked in this 
capacity. The gods who presided over particular families, were sometimes 
styled parvi Penates. While those that presided over cities or provinces were 
styled /wi/m or publici Penates. Adulation sometimes elevated to the rank of 
Penates even living persons ; especially emperors. 

The Lares and the Penates are often confounded, but were not the same. "The Penate» 
were originally gods, the powers of nature personified; the mysterious action of which pro • 
duces and upholds whatever is necessary to life, to the common good, to the prosperity of fa mi 
lies ; whatever, in fine, the human species cannot bestow on Itself. The Lares were originally 
tbemsc'lves human beings, who, becoming pnre spirits after death, loved still to hover round the 
dwelling they opce inhabited ; to watch over its safety, and to guard it as the faitbAil dog does 
17 
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tiM poiMMloM of hii master. They keep offdanfer Arom wftbont, while the Fenatea, reaidinf 
io the interior of the dwelling, pour blessings upon its inmates.'* (.^ntk. Lerop.) 

A number of small bronxe atatues, representing Roman Ftmatet, were found the laat century 
at Exeter, in England. 

Cr. Firg. So. U. 717. Ui. I4a.-ll!tyna, Czenn. ix. ad Vlrg. £n. il—T. Bemfd, Din. da din LuOnis ai cited § llL^MUUir 
da diia Bom. Uribw at FMalibw. Babis, 1811. S. — For a notiee^ wilb pUtai, of tba atataea foond at Exeter, aee the.4r«ta»' 
JoffM, (cilad P. IT. f & t), vol. Ti. publidMd 178S. 

$113. (11) Sle^i Dreamt, wad Death, Among the imaginary beings sap- 
posed to exert an influence over the condition of mortals, "T^i^;, ^Ovctpo;, and 
eafof o(, gained a personification, being called brothers, sons of Nox or night, 
and rank^ among the deities of the lower world. 

1 u. The residence of Sleep, Tmns, Somnusi was said to be in Cimmeria, on account 
of the perpetual darkness which tradition ascribed to that region ; and the poppy, on 
account of its soporific qualities, was his common sj^mbol. He is represented as hold- 
ing in his hand a lisht inverted and about to be ezunguished. 

The last symbol was also employed in representing BavaipSf or Death, who was 
often placed beside his brother Sleep on sepulchral monuments, and appeared in a 
similar bodily form, and not a mere naked skeleton, as in modem art. When death 
was the result of violence, or circumstances of a disgusting character, the Greeks ex- 

Sressed it by the word «Ip, and they fancied a sort of beings called idipef^ who caused 
eath and sucked the blood. The Romans made a similar distinction between mars 
and lethum. 

2. In the representation of Smmim, given in onr Plate XXXVI., he is a young man lying on the 
ground asleep, with one arm on the neck of a lion, and holding the capsule of a poppy. 7%aiia- 
tos, or Death, stands by him with a acythe and wings, in a robe beapangled with atars, as he ia 
aeeo in some paintings. 

The Romans imagined death as a goddess. Mors. The poets described her as roving about 
with open month, furious and ravenous, with black robes and dark wings. She is not often 
found represented on existing monuments of art; in one supposed to represent her, a email 
figure in brass, she appears as a skeleton, sitting on the ground with one hand on an urn. 

CL Oo. Ifet.xL S82, 684, 64D.-Limng'i UDtennehaDg, wie die Alten d. Tod gebildat Beri. 1769. 4.— Anler^ Abb. Ia hia 
ZentKutea Buittcra. Th. SL Z7S.-^pcnfli, Ftolymetia, cited P. IV. § 151. 

3. The god of dreams was "Ovtipog (Horn. II. ii. 56), more commonly called Mop^, 
from the various imaees or forms {jnofi^h) presented in dreaming. Morpheus is some- 
times considered as tne god of sleep, but was more properly his minister; Fhobetor 
iipo/S/iTtap), sometimes considered as the god of dreams, was another minister of Som- 
iius, and Fhanteuus ((paurd^oj) another. 

Ct Theory qfDrumUf kc., Dlontrated by the mart ranaitabte dnama recorded In Hitloiy. Lewd. 1 806. 12. 

$ 114. (12) The Sati/rs and Fauns. The idea of gods of the forests and 
woods, with a form partly of men and partly of beasts, took its rise in the ear- 
liest ages either from the custom of wearing skins of animals for clothing, oi 
in a design to represent symbolically the condition of roan in the semi-barbarouF 
or half-savage state. The Satyrs of the Greeks and the Fauns of the Romans, 
in their representation, difiTered from the ordinary human form only in having a 
buck's tail, with erect pointed ears. There were others called Panes, which 
had also the goat's feet, and more of the general appearance of the brute. 

1 11. The Fauns were represented as older than the Satyrs, who, when they became 
old, were called Sileni. Vet the Romans represented the Satyrs more like beasts, 
and as havine the goat's feet. The Satyrs, Fauns, Panes, and Sileni, all belonged to 
the retinue of Backus ($ 60). 

2tt. The name of Fauni was of Italian origin, derived from a national god Faunus, 
who was son of Ficus (king of the Latins) and the nymph Canens (Oo. Met. xiv. 
320, 336), and whose wife Fauna was also honored as a goddess. 

See Seytufi Abb. von UBtenchied. cwiacben Faan. Sat Silen. and Fanen, in bit SanmiL AnL JbifOtat. Foond also b Wimk' 
Ommnn, Hwtoire da I'Art (cited P. IV. § 9S) voL I. ^ eBO.-*-Ueber Faun. Sat PU). and Silenen. Bert. 1790-81. 8.~roH^ Mytb. 
Briefe. 

% 115. (13) The Gorgons, Three imaginary sisters, daugfhters of Fhorcys and 
Cete, were termed Topydves, from their frightful aspect. Their heads were said to be 
covered with vipers instead of hair, with teeth as long as the tusks of a boar, and so 
terrific a look as to turn every beholdef into stone. They are described as having the 
head, neck, and breasts of women, while the rest of the body was in the form of a 
serpent. According to some they had but one eye and one tooth, common to them 
all, which they were obliged to use in turn. Their names were Stheno, Euryale, and 
Medusa. Medusa is said to have been slain by Perseus, who cut off her head, while 
they were in the act of exchanging the eye. 

They are sometimes ranked, with the Furies, amon^ the infernal deities. But their 
residence is variously asagned ; some placing them m a distant part of the western 
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ocean, otheni in Lybia (cf. P. I. $ 179), and others in Sc3rthia. Some hare ex- 
plained the &ble as referring to a warlike race of women, like the Amazons. Others 
suppose it to have had some reference to the moon as a dark bod^, which is said also 
to have been called T9py6vm, from the face believed to be seen in it. 

JtericM, tor IM Hflq)eride^ and «ir In GofgoMs b ttw Mhm. JomL iMBr. v^ 

% 116. (H) The Anunons. The Amazons were no doubt mythical beings, al- 
though said to be a race of warlike women, who lived near the river Thermodon in 
Cappadocia. A nation of them was also located in Africa. They are said to have 
burnt off their right breast, that they might use the bow and javehn with more skill 
and force ; and hence their name, *AfiaX,6vts, irom a and /ca^a;. They are mentioned in 
the Iliad (iii. 189. vi. 186) and called dvri&vtipau 

Various explanations of the fable are given. Some consider it as having a connec- 
tion originally with the worship of the moon. Several statues of Amazons were 
placed m the temple of Diana at Ephesus {Plin. N. Hist, xxxiv. 8) , and may have 
represented some of her imaginary attendants, or some of her own attributes. 

A figure KMmUinf to laouon, bat haviiig ioar uom, ii Meo in the oivariM of EleplMuiit*.~4ii oor Sup. Plate 88, an AnuBn it 

repraaented with ber bow and ffuym of arrowi. TnditioM reveeting a noe of Amaxoni ara aaid to be ttili eniTMit in tb* 

rBgionafCattcaav. Cf. Alin& Ae. Na ivl. p. >i4. On the AmaaoM, «• Ovuht^ Symbolik. 

% 117. This seems to be the place for noticing more particularly several Monsters ^ 
which are exliibited in the tales of ancient mythology. 

(a) The Minotaur was said to be half man and half bull. The story is, that Minos, 
king of Crete, refused to sacrifice to Neptune a beautiful white bull, which was de- 
manded by the god. The anery ^od showed lus displeasure bv causine Pasiphae, the 
wife of Mmos, to defile herself with this bull, through the aid of Daedalus, and give 
birth to the monster. Minos confined the Minotaur in the famous labyrinth. Here 
the monster devoured the seven yoimg men and the seven maidens annually required 
from the Athenians by Minos. 

Theseus, by the aid of the king's daughter, Ariadne, slew the Minotaur and escaped the laby- 
rinth (cf. ) 1S5>. 

(6) The Ckimara was said to be composed of a dragon, >goat, and tion united : the 
middle of the body was that of a goat, the hinder parts tnose of a dragon, the fore 
parts those of a lion ; and it had the heads of all three, and was continually vomiting 
forth flames. This monster fived in Lycia, in the reign of Jobates, king of that 
country. This king, wishing to punish Bellerophon in order to gratify his son-in-law 
Praetus, sends him against the Uhimaera ; but Bellerophon, by the aid of Minerva, 
and the winged horse Pegasus, instead of perishing himself, destroyed the monster. 

This Cible is bjr aome mppoMd to refer to a Toleanie mountain on the Lycian coaaL— See CUuWt IVaveli, pt il. leet IL eh. 8. 
(vol. ill. p. 811. ed. N. York, 1816).— Pirn. N. Hiat v. 87.-2tanMr, and JVmt, on Bellerophon, in the Kim. Jhad. Inaer. WL 
t7,ei. 

(c) The Centaurt were said to be half men and half horses. Some make them the 
offspring of Ixion and the cloud ; others refer their origin to the bestiality of Centau- 
rus, the son of Apollo. Thejr were said to dwell in Thessaly. The principal inci- 
dents related of them are their rude attempts upon the women at the marriage of 
Firithous and Hippodamia, and the consequent battle with the Lapithae, who drove 
them into Arcadia. Here they were afterwards chiefly destroyed by Hercules. (Ov, 
Met. xii. 530.) — Some have imagined this fable to allude to the draining of the low 
parts of Thessaly, as the horse is in general symbolical of water. 

Xh<gM'iInqaii7,ae. intheCZdM./OKmal.— Ct Jiit/brd; eh. 1. net S.-AMier, La Fable dee Cent in the Mm. Joed. Aiaer. 
li. 18. 

(d) Geryon was a monster said to be the offspring of Chnrsaor and Caliirhoe, and 
to have tnree bodies and three heads. His residence was in the island of Gades, 
where his numerous flocks were kept by the herdsman Eurythion, and guarded by 
a two-headed dog called Orthos. 

The destruction of this monster formed one of the twelve labors of Hercules ($ 123). 

(e) The Hydra was a monstrous serpent in the lake Lerna, with numerous heads, 
nine according to the common account. When one of these heads was cut off, an- 
other or two others immediately grew in its place, unless the blood of the wound was 
stopped by fire. 

The destruction of the Hydra was another labor assigned to Hercules, which he accomplishea 
by the aid of lolaus, who applied lighted brands or a heated iron as each head was removed. 
The arrows of Hercules, being dipped in the H]'dra*s blood, caused incurable wounds. 

(/) Pegasus was not so much a monster as a prodisy, being a winged horse said to 
have sprimg fi-om the blood, which fell on the ground when rerseus cut off the head 
of Medusa. He fixed his residence on mount Helicon, where he opened the fountain 
called Hippocrene {Tiring and Kpfjvrj). He was a favorite of the muses, and is called *' the 
muses' horse." The horse, having come into the possession of Bellerophon, enabled 
him to overcome the Chimaera. Afterwards Pegasus, under an impulse fi-om J upiter« 
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Jirew off BeUerophon to wander on the earth, and himself ascended to a place among 
the stars. 

Am a«i«TiBf b jfivm hj Whwlwiliiniin of • b««lifiil bu4«li«r Id white nubia, ra prawUng BeUeropbon and Ftefanu; tba 
wigiBal.pnaarrad bUMiMlace of Spada at Rmb*, b of tba natural Maa.--«aa ITtfukcinMmn, BkL dePAit, vol. U. p. 668. iiL 28L 
—Ct. Fnneenar, CfaKfnpbie oa Tkaite ElaaMolaira d'AatnoMnia. Far. 1818. & ooDtainl^ the anciaat JU>tM raapccticv Ow 
Cooatellatiow. 

(ff) Cerberus was the fabled do^ of Pluto ($ 34), stationed as centinel at the entrance 
of Hades. He is generally described as having three heads, sometimes as having fiity. 
Snakes covered his bodjr instead of hair. None from the world of the living could pass 
him but by appeasing him with a certain cake, composed of medicated and soporific 
ingredients. (Virg. JEn. vi. 420.) 

To aeize and brinf ap thia monater was aaai{ned to Hercules as one of his labors. 

(h) Scylla and Charifbdu are the names, the former of a rock on the Itahan shore, in 
the strait between Sicil]^ and the main land, and the latter of a whirlpool or strong eddy 
over against it on the Sicilian side. The ancients connected a fabulous story with each 
name. — Scylla was originally a beautiful woman, but was chan^^ed by Circe into a 
monster, the parts below her waist becoming a number of dogs mcessantly barking, 
while she had twelve feet and hands, and ^six heads with three rows of teeth. Terrified 
at this metamorphosis, she threw herself into the sea, and was changed into the rocks 
which bear her name.— Oharybdis was a greedy woman, who stole the oxen of Her- 
cules, and for that offence was turned int€f the gulf or whirlpool above mentioned. 

a. Ftrga, Ma. UL laOm-Ctid, IMam. zlv. 68L— iVqwrf. UL ll.-£ryf ima, bb. IBS. 

(t) The Sphinx was the offspring of Orthos and Chimaetra, or of Typhon and Echidna ; 
a monster having the head and breasts of a woman, the body of a dog, the tail of a 
serpent, the wines of a bird, the paws of a lion, with a human voice. This monster 
infested the neighborhood of Thebes, proposing enigmas and devouring the inhabitants 
who could not explain them. At length one of the enigmas, in which she demanded 
what animal it was which walked on four legs in the morning, two at noon, and three 
at night, was solved by (Edipus : he said that the animal was man, who in the morning 
of lite creeps upon his haffls and feet, in middle age walks erect, and in the evening 
of his days uses a staff. On hearing this solution, the Sphinx instantly destroyed 
herself. 

In Plate Vin. are given two imagee of the Sphinx. One is without wings ; having a peculiar 
Egyptian head-dress ; from a sculptured monument given by Boissard. The other is from an 
engraved gem, given by Maffei ; having the ealathus on her head, and the gistrum in her paw. 

Repreaentatioaa of die SpluBX are very conunon amoiiK Egjptnn monumenti. A ytry celebrated colonal atatue of a Sphinx Tct 
remaiiM near the pyramidi. It b cot in the aolid rock, and b 125 feet in leofth.— CiorJb** Traveb, pt ii. lect. 2. cb. 4.~Z)enon'« 
Tiaveb (vol. L p. 66. Lond. 1804).— lomL Quart, Bto. xix. IBS, 403 h. 

(A) The Griffon crpio^) was an imaginary animal, said to be produced from a lion and an 
eagle, and supposed to watch over mines of gold and whatever was hidden. Its image is some- 
times found on ancient medals ; the upper part resembling an eagle, the lower part a lion. 

Of rtr«iI,Ed.viii. 27.— J7crodor«tf, iU. 11&— PImy, Hbt. Nat x. 4d.—JL F. Qnfm von FOthtim, Von den Greifea der Altea, 
Helmst 1799. 9. 

(2) In the Greeic mythology Tffphon is ranked among the Giants ; by some considered to be the 
same as T^pktnu (cf. 9 96); by others distinguished from him; said to have been produced from 
the earth by Juno's striking it ; described as having a hundred heads like those of a dragon.— 
In Egyptian mythology the monster called Typhon holds an important place, being considered as 
the cause of all evil, **the Egyptian devil.*' {Fotbrok:) He is described and represented in va- 
rious ways ; sometimes as with a hundred dragon heads ; sometimes as a wolf; sometimes as a 
crocodile, and as uniting the tail of a crocodile with the head and fore-legs of the hippopotamus, 
as seen in our Plate VIII. 



lY. ^3fyihical History of the Heroes. 

$ 118. In Grecian story three periods are distinguished even by the ancients : 
Ihe unknown^ oBtpuop^ of which no historical monuments remained to make known 
the state of society ; ihe fabulous^ uv^xov^ of which the accounts left are mingled 
with manifold fictions; and the historical^ laropvxbv, of which a genuine and 
trustworthy history is recorded. The first extends to the delnge of Deucalion, 
the second to the introduction of the Olympiad into chronology, and the third 
tnrough the subsequent times. To the second of these periods belonged the 
Heroes, as they are called, and it is on that account often styled the heroic age. 
These personages are supposed to have possessed extraordinary powers of body 
and mind, and distinguished merit is ascribed to them as having founded cities 
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or coantries, improved their manners and morals, or otherwise exalted or de- 
fended them. 

$ 119. Grateful sensibility to the merits of ancestors and progenitors was a 
most common cause of the sort of deification with which these heroes were 
publicly honored after death ; and the disposition towards this grateful remem** 
brance was quickened and sustained by oral traditions respecting then deeds, 
"which were much adorned and exaggerated by the poets. Hence it came, that 
most of the heroes were at last viewed as sons ot gods, and often of Jupiter 
himself. The veneration for the heroes was however less sacred and less uni- 
versal than the worship of the ^ods. To the latter, important festivals were 
established, regular priests ordained, appropriate temples erecM, and public 
solemn sacrifices ofifered. The heroes, on the other hand, received only an 
annual commemoration at their tombs, or in the vicinity, when ofierings and 
libations were presented to them. Sometimes, however, the respect paid them 
exceeded these limits, and they were exalted to the rank and honors of the 
firods. The introduction of solemnities, in memory of heroes is ascribed to 
Uadmus. 

CL Firg. £0. iii. 801.— Sollttr, in Um HiiL dt VAead. ia Inter, vol. W. p. SB9L 

$ 120. The heroes of the Greeks were of different ranks. Some were viewed 
as a sort of household deities, such as after their mortal existence watched over 
their families and friends and were honored and worshiped only by them. 
Others, whose services while they lived were of a more extended character, 
were worshiped by whole states and tribes, as demi-gods, and sometimes had 
their appropriate festivals and mysteries, and even temples and priests. To 
such was ascribed a more general superintendence of human affairs. It ib the 
latter class that we are here to notice particularly, as they were the most illus- 
trious, and their worship was not limited to the Greeks, but was adopted also 
among the Romans. Of these only the principal can be mentioned, in domg 
which the order of time will be followed. 

§ 121. The Giants and Titans (§ 97) might correctly be ranked among the 
Heroes, and regarded as the most ancient To the same class, too, belong 
InaehuSf founder of the kingdom of Argos ; his son Phoroneus, to whom various 
merits were ascribed ; and Ogyges, a kin? of Bceotia, memorable from the flood 
which occurred in his reiffn. This rank also was enjoyed, especially among 
their respective people and tribes, by Cecrops^ founder of the Attic state; Deu- 
calion^ a Thessalian prince, who with his wife Pyrrha escaped the general floo<^ 
that happened in his times ; Amphidyon^ author of the celebrated council o. 
confederation of the early Grecian states ; Cadmus^ who came from Phoenicia 
to Greece, and contributed so much to enlighten and improve the people (cf. P 
IV. $ 34; i)afuitM, to whom the kingdom of Argos was indebted for its advance- 
ment ; BelUrophon^ who was said to have destroyed the monster Chimera, and 
to have performed other exploits ; Pelops, kin^ in Ells, from whom Pelopon- 
nesus took its name, as his descendants occupied that peninsula ; and the two 
princes of Crete by the name of Mnos^ one celebrated as a lawgiver, the other 
as a warrior. 

Some writen argue afaimt fhe eziilfliee of two bdWidoJ* bjr themine of Minot.— See H9dfi Krete. GOttinf. I82S. 3 volt. 8. 

§ 122. Perseus was one of the most distinguished of the early heroes. He 
was the son of Jupiter and Danae, educated by Polydectus on the island Se- 
riphus. His chief exploit was the destruction of the fforgon Medusa, whose 
head he struck off with a sword given to him by Vulcan. From the blood 
that fell, sprang the winged horse Pegasus, on which Perseus afterwards passed 
over many lands. 

1 11. Of his subsequent achievements, the most remarkable were his changing king 
Atlas into a high rock or mountain, by means of Medusa's head, and his deliverance 
of Andromeda, when bound and exposed to be devoured by the sea-monster. In con- 
nection with the latter adventure he also changed into stone Phineus, who contended 
with him for the possession of Andromeda. He inflicted the same afterwards upon 
Folydectes for ill treatment towards Danae. To Perseus is ascribed the invention of 
the discus or quoit, with which he inadvertently occasioned the death of his grandfather 
Acrisijs. Finally be founded the kingdom of Mycenae. After his assassination by 
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Megapenthefl, he was placed amonff ftie constellatioiis, and flereral temples were 
erected to him, besides a monomem oetween Argos and Mycena. (Cf. Ov, Met. It. 
603. V. l-35a) 

1 Tbe fkblea retpectlnf Peneu are by lonie eoMldered as a modification of th« story of tbe 
Persian Mitbras (cf \ 35), and a piece of ancient sculpture on one of the gates of the citadel 
of Mycenas baa been tbougbt to eonfirm tbe aaalof y.— Crsax^r, SymboUk.— G>«l/, Itinerary of 
Cireece. 

3. Atlas, whom on account of bis refiising boepitality to Perseus, the latter is said 
to have changed into a mountain, is described as the son of Japetus and the kine of 
Mauretania. He owned numerous flocks of sheep and beautiful gardens abounding 
with citrons and oranges. His seven daughters, renowned for beauty and wisdom, 
were called Atlantides from their father, and Hesperides from their mother Hesperis. 
The gardens called the gardens of the Hesperides were said to be guarded by a dread- 
iul dragon that never slept. The name of Atlas was given to the chain of mountains 
in that part of Africa, and to the ocean on the west. Whether from reference to the 
heifiht of those mountains or to the astronomical researches of the king. Atlas is sakl 
to nave supported the heavens ; and accordingly artists have represented him as bear- 
ing an immense sphere on his shoulders. 

TlnHlwbMeDiiitbe8ap.FlatoS2. 0«w«M i i i oi iMiiw a , BweJwb ra| i W Mrtrf tofcriMihr wiy; b«CMiM^Mb»id,hteM^ 
.SfliB of hit iNiidMk— CI. (%«•» Ant EzpL plala as. 

$ 123. Of all the Grecian heroes, no one obtained such celebrity as Her- 
evi.E8, son of Jupiter and Alcmena. Wondeffol strength was ascribed to him 
even in his infantile jjrears. Eairstheus king of Mycenae imposed upon him 
many difficult enterprises, which he carried throuffh with success ; particularly 
those, which are called the twelve labon of Hercules. These were : to kill the 
Nemaean lion ; to destroy the Lemaean hydra ; to catch alive the Stag with 
golden horns ; to catch the Erymanthean boar ; to cleanse the stables of Au- 
gias ; to exterminate the birds of lake Stymphalis ; to bring alire the wild bull 
of Crete ; to seize the horses of Diomedes ; to obtain the girdle of Hippolyta, 
queen of the Amazons ; to destroy the monster Geryon ; to plunder the garden 
of Hesperides, guarded by a sleepless dragon ; and to bring from the infernal 
world the three-beaded dog Cerberus. 

These various exploits were often made the tbeme of description and allusion in tbe poets. 
Tbe first Is detailed in tbe S5th Idyl of Theocritus. Tbe twelve labors are described in 19 verses 
in tbe 3d Chiliad of Tutua (cf. P. V. ) 81).— Tbe story of aercules strangling tbe serpents whUe 
an infitnt is given in the Mtb Idyl of Theocritus. 

^ 124 tf. Many other exploits were ascribed to him, by wbch he gave proof of his ex* 
traordinary strength, and exhibited himself as an avenger and deliverer of the oppressed. 
Such were, his slaying the robber Cacus, so much dreaded in Italy ; the deliverance of 
Prometheus, bound to a rock ; the killing of Buairis and Anteus ; the contest with 
Achelous ; and the rescue of Alceste from the infernal world. Less honorable was his 
love of Omphale queen of Lydia, by which he sank into the most unworthy effemi- 
nacy. His last achievement was the destruction of the centaur Nessus. Nessus dyins 
gave his poisoned tunic to Dejanira ; Hercules afterwards receiving it from her, and 
putting it on, became so diseased that he cast himself in despair upon a funeral pile on 
mount (Eta. 

The worship of Hercules soon became universal, and temples were erected to his 
honor, numerous and magnificent. He received a great many surnames and epithets 
frt>m his exploits and from the places of his worship. Hercules and his labors afforded 
the artists of ancient times abundant materials to exercise their ingenuity in derices, and 
they very often employed them. 

Two of tb» BMMt eelebntsd tntiqae itatofli rapreMnt Hereolw ; the Tana, or HncaleM Bdvidera, tnd tbe ArcMbt FansM : cL 
r IV.§188.e,7. Thalatt«repnwBahiml6aBincapoiiUieliib,Mltw««artorhItUbon. A viavof UbKiTOi in PlateXUV. 
•s.e,eopMrraaWiaekalBttiin. Aneagnvinf of tha nmaitgivMilBtlMS^nateaB. Tte olhw repnM^tBtkm is Sim Flait 
dwwB Am iBbnt HwcuIm itnqi^inf the aarpMit ; from an aBtiqM tealptnra. 

For ottwr priodpiJ rapnMotetiow of Bttcalai^ mo Monifauem^ Ant Ezpl. T. I. pi. 198. 141, ud OgUt Ant. Ezpl. Na SI-40.- 
8m nlw Law. Btgrni^ BotcuIw Bthnkoram, as. vtr utiq. raiiqaili deiidMhu. CoL Blareb. 170S. M.— Jhyntf Not ad Apoliodar. 
p. 886 —£ OuriOfi rngmflBt d. utbaol. Abhandl. Ob. Bmxim. Magd. 1800. 4.-Pik. Jhatmmm, Qbar d. Myftoa dea BaraklM. 
Berl. I8ia a-Ditpn^*, Orig. da tooa lea enlt vol. U.-ReapedinK the ancient writaia on tbe MythoL of Bareole^aae JAlOcr^ Hkt 
and Antl«|. of Dor. Baee. Qzf. 188a toI. i. p. 688. 

Among tbe variooi aolatioiia of tba atory of HoRulaa, then b one which mr iafanioHly appliaa the aeoomt d hia twdva labon 
to the paiMge of the aon throagh the twelve tigna of the Zodiac A viewoftbii iagivan iniJiKAonVLamprime. 

§ 125. Tbeseus, a son of .^geus and Mihn, or according to others a son of 
Neptune, was excited by the renown of Hercules, to engage in enterprises the 
most hazardous, and he successfully accomplished them. Among these was 
the extermination of a multitude of robbers and assassins that infested Greece, 
gnd especially the destruction of the Minotaur a terrible monster of Crete, tc 
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inrhich the Athenians had preTioasly been compelled to send seven male youth 
and as many youn^ virffins annually, to be devoured by him. By the help of 
Ariadne, a daughter of Minos, Theseus was enabled to trace the winding or tho 
labyrinth, in which the monster had his abode, and put him to death. Ariadne 
accompanied him on his return to Athens, but he ungratefully deserted her on 
the island of Naxos. 

$ 126 u. The other principal exploits of Theseus were his descent to the lower world 
with his friend Pirithous, his victory over the Amazons (^ 116), whose queen Hippolvta 
became his wife, and the assistance he gave Adrastus, king of Argos, against the Toe- 
ban prince Creon. Great praise was awarded to hira for miproving; the legislation and 
the whole morals of Athens and Attica ; and yet he was for some time an exile. The 
manner of his death is variously related, but it seems by all accounts to have been 
caused by violence. 

The honor paid to him was accompanied with unusual solemnities ; a superb temple 
was consecrated to him at Athens, and a festival was established called d^ia, held on 
the eighth day of every month, vnth. games, and a regular sacrifice termed OyiiStov, 
Provision was made at the public expense to enable the poor to share in the festivities 
of this occasion. 

or. PkU. in Fit. Thn^Diod. Sit. L. Iv. e. 61.— Oe. Mebun. vK. 4M ; YiU. IflB; sil. BlOw— JtfO/brA Gneee, di. i. net. S.— For 
■ view of the tempi* of TbeMOB, Me Plate XXL ft S> 

§ 127. Jason and the JrgonauU, One of the most celebrated enterprises of 
the heroic ages, one which forms a memorable epoch in the Ghrecian history, a 
sort of separation-point between the fabulous and the authentic, was the Argo- 
nautic expedition. This was a voyage from Greece to Colchis in order to obtain 
the golden fleece, conducted by Jason, the son of iEson, king of Thessaly. 
The undertaking was imposed upon him by his uncle Pelias. He invited the 
most illustrious heroes of Greece to unite in the expedition, and among those 
who joined him were Hercules^ Castor and Pollux^ Pekus^ Pirithous, and 7%«- 
seus. The vessel built for the purpose was named Argo, which after various 
adverse events arrived at JSa, the capital of Colchis, .^etes was then king of 
Colchis, and promised to Jason the golden fleece only on certain most difficult 
conditions. 

$ 128. Although Jason fulfilled these conditions, yet ^etes was unwilling 
to permit him to take the desired booty, and sought to slay Jason and his com- 
panions. This purpose was betrayed by Medea, the king^s daughter, by whose 
assistance and magical art Jason slew the dragon that guarded the fleece, and 
seized the treasure. He immediately fled, accompanied by Medea, but was pur- 
sued by her father. Medea put to death her brother Absyrtos, cut his corpse 
into pieces and strewed them in the way, in order to stop her father's pursuit. 
Jason was afterwards faithless to her, and married Creusa, or, as others name 
her, Glance, a daughter of Creon, king of Corinth. Medea took vengeance by 
causing the death of Creusa and also of the children she had herself bom to 
Jason. After death Jason received the worship bestowed on heroes, and had a 
temple at Abdera. 

See the poeoH em the Aigon. EzpedL by (k^pAaa, ApoUomu$ Uudiviy and VaUriiu Flaecuu (Ct P. V. §§ 48, 7S, 376.)— Amtcr, 
(Ml the Arion. Exped. n Jim. i» VJUad. da huar. vol. iv. p. 64 ; xii. 123; xW. 41— fleynu Not ad ApoUodor. p. 177.— C. P. 
£c«cf9iM,tiirleHetowdeiAifoiiaats,iBtbelfeM.<kF/n«fitt«t, Claste d. SeiineM Ifor. «f i>Dl. voL It. 

Various explanations have been put upon the story of the Argonants. One writer thinks the 
golden fleeee was ibe raw n/ftof the East. Hager^ Pantheon Chinois.— Another thinks the phrase 
arose from the habit of collecting gold, washed down from the mountains, by putting sheepskins 
in the channel of the streams. Mitford, ch. i. sect. 3.— Bryant (Anal. Anc. Myth.) considers the 
whole story as a tradition of the flood. 

$ 139. Castor and Pollux, who were among the Argonauts, were twin sons 
of Jupiter and Leda, and brothers to Helena. On account of their descent, 
they were called Dioscuri (Acoerxovpot), although, according to some, Castor 
was the son of Tyndarus, the husband of Leda. Castor distmguished himself 
in the management of horses, and Pollux in boxing and wrestling. The last 
exploit of the Dioscuri was their contest with Lynceus and his brother Idas. 
Castor was slain by Lynceus, and Lynceus by Pollux : and as Idas was about 
to avenge the death of his brother, Jupiter smote him with lightning.— -Pollux 
obtained from Jupiter the honors of deification and immortality in conjunction 
with his brother Castor. Both were placed among the constellations and re- 
preseuted by the Gemini or twins in the zodiac. Both the Greeks and the 
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Romans conBecnted temples to them, and they were especially invoked and 
worshiped by mariners. 

1. They were saki to be placed among the marine gods, from having cleared the 
Hellespont and the neighbonoff seas from pirates. They were invoked as 'Ajr&rpomt, 
avertera of evil : and wmte iambs were sacrificed to them.— "I'he Romans honored them 
especially for services supposed to be received from them in pressing dangers, as in the 
battle with the Latins near lake Regillus. Thev constantly swore by their names ; the 
oath used by the women was JEauior, or by the temple of Castor ; that of the men 
was JEdepol, or by the temple of Pollux. 

BqirawnUibiii of Castor and FdlaxuvfauadputioilailjaQRonttiBMBaaMalk A toe uprawhitinB, totwn from ■ laiga 
gam ftvan by Bfa&i, ia Mao In oor Sap. Flato SL 

2. The festival called Dioscuria (iaoKo^pia) was in honor of these brothers, celebrated 
especially by the Spartans. On this occasion the gifts of Bacchus were very freely 
shared. It was amidst the drinking at the feast in honor of Castor and Pollux, which 
Alexander held in Bactra, that he madly slew his devoted friend Clitus.— This festival 
is supposed by some to have had the same origin as the famous mysteries of the Cabiri, 
which were celebrated particularly at Samothrace, and were thought to have great effi- 
cacy in protecting from shipwreck and storms. 

An aadeat atnwtara aow ciMa at Salonica, which b iopfiaaad Id haw baea a Cabiriaa Tanplat aae Plata V.-C1: O. & #Ucr, 
Mjrtariea of tfafl Cabiri. OxL 1W8. 2 ?ala. a-lVwvt, Lea Cabini, ia tba Jfan. Jeod liuer. vol. zxvii. p. t 

$130 «. Heroes of the Theban War. In the early history of Greece, the war of 
Thebes, which is dated upwards of 1200 years before Christ, is much celebrated. 
Without relating its incidents we shall here only name some of the principal heroes of 
the time. Among these were Etiocles and Polynices, the two sons of CEdipus, king 
of Thebes, whose own private story was so tragical. The war arose from the dissen- 
sion of these brothers, who slew each other in a single combat, and were afterwards 
honored as demigods. Several famous chiefe, as Uapaneutf Tydeust Hippomedon, 
FartketwikBU8f united with Adrastus, king of Areos and father-in-law of Polynices, to 
take part in the war. The events connected with it furnished the poets with matter 
for numerous tragedies. — The second enterprise against Thebes, ten years later, was 
more fortunate in its issue, but less celebrated. It was undertaken by the sons and 
descendants of those slain in the first war, and wtfs therefore termed the war of the 
'Eniyovoi. The most illustrious of these were Alcmaeon, Thersander, Polydorus, and 
Thesimenes. 

Tbe Theban war was one of the favorite themes of ancient poets. Antimaekus of Colophon, 
a Greek poet, and contemporary with Chffirilus, wrote a poem in twenty-four books on tbe sab- 
Ject ; the fragments have been collected. Cf. P. Y. $ 19.— The poem of the Latin poet Statiiu is 
still extant. Cf. P. V. J 378. 

or. Pmu. \x. 36.-ApoUod. L S.-Dtod. {▼.-Ot'Sitt, Hiat. Oneca, ch. l^-JTeif MlayV Mythology. 

) 131. Whilst the Thebans and the Argives were Involved in contention and calamity, Tanta- 
huy and bis descendants the Tantalides, were equally afflicted by various misfortunes, occasioned 
by tbe impiety of this prince, who was said to be a son of Jupiter, and reigned in Lydia. Being 
of immortal descent, he was honored with a visit from the gods during an excursion they made 
upon earth. In order to prove the divinity and power of his guests, he served up among other 
meats the limbs of his son Pelops, whom he had cruelly murdered. The gods perceived bis 
perfidious barbarity, and refused to touch the dish ; but Ceres, whom the recent loss of her 
daughter had rendered inattentive and melancholy, ate one of the shoulders. In compassion to 
the fate of the young prince, Jupiter restored him to life ; and instead of the shoulder which 
Ceres had devoured, substituted one of ivory, which possessed the property of healing by its 
touch all kinds of diseases. k i~ j » / 

As a punishment for his cruelty, Tantalus was condemned in hell ($ 34) with an insatiable 
hunger and thirst in the midst of abundance.— He had a daughter Niobe, who fell a sacrifice to 
her intolerable vanitjr. She was married to Amphion, a prince of Thebes in Bmotia ; and having 
a great number of children, she had the temerity to treat Latona, who had only two, with over- 
bearing arrogance. Provoked at this insolence, Latona applied to Apollo and Diana, who (( 38) 
destroyed all her boasted offspring except Chloris (cf. $ 38). Niobe, after the death of her 
children, returned to Lydia, and ended her days near Mt. Sipylus ; according to the ftibles, she 
was so shocked at her misfortune, that she was changed into a rock. *• On Mt. Sipylus, accord- 
ing to Pausanias, was to be seen a rock which from a distance resembled a woman in deep me- 
lancholy, though near at hand it had not the most remote resemblance to one." 

Pni.ops Quitted Phrygia and repaired to Elis, where be became enamored of Hippodamia, the 
daughter of king CBnomaus; but this monarch, having been informed that he should perish by the 
hand of bis son-in-law, determined to marry his daughter to him only who could outrun him in 
the chariot-race ; and those who entered the list were to f )rfeit their lives if conquered. Un- 
daunted at this condition, Pelops boldly undertook tbe combat, and to secure bis success, he 
previously bribed Myrtiles, the charioteer of CBnomaus, who disposed the axle-tree of the cha- 
riot in such a manner as to break it on the course; and the unfortunate king, being thrown to 
the ground, killed himself. CKnomaus thus left his kingdom and his daughter to Pelops, who 
acquired great celebrity, and gave his name to the peninsula in the southern part of Greece. 
Pelops, after death, received divine honors. He had an altar in the grove Aitis at Olympia, and 
was much revered, even above other heroes (Piiul. Olymp. i. 146. Paiuan. v. 13). His descend- 
ants were called Pelopida. His two sons, Atreus and Thyestes, were celebrated for their mutual 
hatred and crmies. But his two grandsons, Agamemnon and Menelaus, the JItridmt acquired a 
vore honorable renown. 
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^ 132 It. Heroes of the Trojaw War. Of all the wars of Grecian storv, oono is 
more fiimoas than that of Troy, which was the first military campaign of the Greeks 
out of the limits of their own country. The immediate occasion of it was the seizure 
of Helen, wife of Menelaus, king of Lacedaemon, by Paris, son of Priam, king of 
Troy. The siege continued, according to the common account, including the prepara- 
tion and marches, ten years, with various successes and disasters, until at last the Greeks 
became masters of the city by stratagem. The chiefs who were engaged in this enter- 
prize acquired the highest renown m Greece, and the poetry of Homer has secured 
their everlasting remembrance. The chief commander was Agamemnon, and the more 
illustrious of the heroes with him were Achilles, Ulysses, DiomedeSj Menelaus, Ajax 
son of Telamofii and Ajax son of OUeus, Idomeneus, and Nestor, On the side of the 
Troians, Hector, JEneM, and Antenor were amon^ the most celebrated. 

The war of Troy was not more memorable in itself than for its consequences. It 
gave a new spring to Grecian culture (cf. P. IV. % 40). The arts of war were greatly 
improved. Numerous and important civil revolutions took place in most of the states. 
But all this pertains to authenuc history rather than to mythic tales. 

See Jfa/onl, eh. 1. Met A.-Omm, eh. i. VSL—Ckm. /ovm. v. 14, 18. tL SB. Ix. OOB, 6a& itIO. lAX^-ChaniUr, HMny a 
IVoy. 8«e nferaneei given ia P. V. § 6a 7.— Ayanl (la a DiaertitiaB on the war of Traj, LouL ITtB. 4) bu aaaintiiaee tbst 
IM whole tale b a nwre bhk^ and that thve aever wai aaf ndi wac 

^ 133. Although the personages specially called Heroes in Grecian story belonged to 
the period termed the heroic age (cf $ 118) ; yet under our fourth division of the subject 
oi Mythology (cf. % 10) will properly fall the names of a multitude of personages of 
Jater periods, including Romans as well as Greeks, who after their death were deified 
in the country where they lived, or had become renowned (cf % 88. 2, and 89. 3) for 
memorable attainments or achievements. Merely to have been a king or ruler was 
sufficient to secure deification among a people fond of the pageantry of superstition. 
This servile and impious adulation was particularly practiced by the Asiatic Greeks 
towards the successors of Alexander. Mere governors of provinces were sometimes thus 
honored. After the Roman imperial power was established, it became a regular cus- 
tom (cf. $ 94) to deify the emperors. 

The Roman senate made it their buiineis by solemn decree to place every deceased en.peror 
in the number of the gods, and the ceremonies of his Apotheosis were united with those of bis 
fkineral. But as the actions of each one were now faithfully recorded by history, it was impos- 
sible to connect with the deified name such fabulous and mysterious tales as to give the divini- 
ties, thus established by law, much hold upon the popular reelinn. The list of imperial demi- 
gods, therefore, is of comparatively little importance in a view of the ancient mythology. 

This deification of the euperon, it U very likely, gave riie to the btoUfication oftainii, practiced by the Roman Catholics 
See MOdUtotCt Letter from Rome, rinwiof the coaformity between Fbpery and Feganiein. Load. 1729. 4. 6lh ed. 1822. t|. • 
Ako in hb MiauUantoiu WoHu. Lond. ITSft. 6 Toto. a-Cf. Qibbon, DeeL and Fall, ae.cb.iii. 
Biwpfrtinc the eenmonies atteodiaf the Apotbeoui^ or Canieeratio, aee P. IIL § 848. 
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Gods qf the Greeks and Somane, as dossed in ike preceding Sketch, 



1. Sapexlor Oods. 
Jupiter Juno 
Neptune MlnerrA 
Apollo Diana 
Mars Venue 
Mercury Veeta 
Vulcan Ceret 
Janue Rhea 
Saturn 
Pluto 
Baccbua 



2. Znlieilor Gtoda. 

Boi ^^ 

iEolna ret I affix 

Plutue Bnyo 

iEeculaplai Ergane 
Pan CotyttOtJto. 

^""* Imnl Qod. 

Aurora oMBiiw to 

Noz fir£j: 

Irla (etiSD) 

Latona Friapoe 
Themis Terminus 
Nemesis Vertumnns 
Fortuna Pomona 
Fama Flora 

Feroala 
Pales, Jbc. 



3. Mythical Balnea. 

TiUns Manes 

Giants Lares 

Pyfmies Penates 

Tritons Satyrs 

Sirens Fauns 

Kmplis Gorgons 

sea Amazons 

Graces Centaurs 

Hours Minotaur 

Seasons Cbimcra 

Fates Geryon 

Furies Hydra 

Harpies Pegastts 

Winds Seylla 

Genii Cliaryl»dls 

Sosnnu Sphinx 

Mors TyphoD 



4. Deified Heroes. 

Inachus Hercules 

Pboroneos Tbeseus 

Ogyges Jason 

Gecrops Castor 

Deucalion Pollux 
Anipbictyon „d 
Cadmus Hcnm 

Danaus of tin 

Pelops 



Minos 



Troju 



The Gods as classed hjf the Greeks, 



Superior CMbt celUi 

UsyiXoi BteC 
Jupiter Juno 
Neptune Ceres 
Apollo Diana 

Mercury Minerva 
Mars Vesta 

Vulcan Venus 



Inferior Oodst catted timplf 6<ol, anJ 
ecmUtmeM Aaiiiovst. 



Saturn 

Baccbua 

jEolus 

JEsculaplus 

Helitts or 

Sol 

Pluto 

Pan 

Flatus 



Hw MftliUal Be. 
iafi HuoBcd 



Aurora 

Themis 

Luna 

Nox 

Iris ^^ Q°^ peeallar 

Hebe TeS^" 

Tych* ^— *"i^ 

Latona 

Nemesis 

Fama 



«nn iBio 
tbeeiaHorDa* 



Domlgodt, eetted 'Butdtoi, 
Ban fidi In- Tte TiMbui Hmas 



•ud all nunfld 
above. 



HMwalKt tooat- 
timas SaturBf 



Capaneus 
Tydeus 
Polynices 
Thersander, ice. 



BaechasAo- The Trojan HatM 



goat 



are put 



Agamemnon 
Achilles 
Ulysses 
Diomedes 
AJax, ice. 



The Gods as classed by the Ramans, 



Dii Xffajonixn Gtontiiixn. 
1. ConootitM. %. SeUUL 

Jupiter Saturn 

Neptune Pluto 

Apollo Sol 

Mercury Janus 

Mars Bacchus 

Vulcan Genius 

Juno Rbea 

Ceres Luna 
Diana 
Minerva 
Venus 
Vesta 



Dii Minonun Gentium. 



I. Sonumu, 

Ooardiant over 
particular ob- 
JecU;ai 

Pan 
Plutns 
iBoluB, dec. 

flenalao 

Vertumnus 
Terminus, 
and moat of the 
Goda pecoliar 
to tbe Roman 
(eL§8»). 
Bare alio the 
Mythical Be- 
ings (eC f 88). 



ft.Mioeellanoi. 
Penooificationa of 
variouobJecto;a8 
Virtus 
Fides 
Honor 
Spes 
Pietas 
Bellona 
Febrls 
Mephitis 
Victoria, ice. 



S. Perogrini, 
Oods rnm ottMT 
nalions; aa 

Mitbras 

Osiris 

Isis 

Apis & Mnevis 
Scrapie 
Anubis 
Harpocrates 
Canopus, ice. 



4. IndigeUtf 
orAdKTiptiliii 

Hercules 
Castor 
Pollux 
JSneas 
Romulus or 
Quirinus, ice, 
▲bo deified Enpe- 

ioii,ac. 



Gods cfthe Greeks and Romans, as classed according to supposed Residence, 



Oelestial. 
Jupiter Venus 
Apollo Vesta 
Mercury Aurora 
Mars Iris 

Vulcan Hebe 
Cupid Psyche 

Hymenaus Hora 
Juno Seasons 

Minerva Graces 
Diana Muses 

The Moaei aometimet rank* 
■d with the Teirertriai. 



Teu'estriaL 
Terra Pomona 

Cybele Pales 
Ceresi Feronia 
Saturni Pan 
Janus> Silenus 
Bacchus^ Satyrs 
Terminus Fauns 
Vertumnus Lares 
Priapus Nymphs 
Flora Penates,&e. 



Maxlne. 
Oceanns Tethys 
Neptune Ampbitrite 
iEolus Matuta 
Proteus Ino or 
Phorcys Leucothoe 
Portumnus Sirens 
Nereus Nereids 
Triton Seylla 
Glancus Cbarybdis 
Palamon 
Tritons 



Infenud. 
Pluto Proser. 
Charon pine 
Minos Nemesis 
Rhada- Mors 
manthus Manes 
iEacus Neniai 
Cerberus Parca 
Nox Furies 
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GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. 



IfUrodueiiotu 

$ 1. GRiBCiA Ib by some supposed to hare derired its name from Graicus, a 
eon of Thessalus, his descenoants being called Graiein FfMuxot. The Graici, 
however, were only a single tribe of the inhabitants, some of whom planted 
themselves in Italy. The country originally seems to have had no common 
name, comprehending properly all its tribes, Grecia was a name used by the 
Romans, not by the inhabitants themselves. It was called by them Hellas, 
from Hellen, a son of Deucalion, and also Achaia, Pelas^ia, Ionia ; and the 

feople were called by the ancient writers Achaeans, Argivi, Danai, Hellenes, 
^elasgians, and lonians. These names of the country and the occupants, 
however, were not employed always in a uniform sense, but seem to have re- 
ferred in their general application chiefly to the more important colonies or com- 
munities, which originally occupied and peopled the land. 

§2t Greece, in 3ie most comprehensive sense of the term, was bounded on 
three sides by the Mediterranean sea, parts of which were distinguished by the 
names of ^gean, Cretan, Ionian, and Adriatic ; and on the north extended to 
the chain of mountains called Orheku (cf. P. I. § 77) separating it from Mesia. 
Taken in this extent, it is naturally divided into four parts ; Macedonia ; Thes- 
salia and Epims; Hellas; and Peloponnesus (cf. P. I. $ 76}. Taken in a more 
limited sense, excluding Macedonia, it was sometimes divided into two parts ; 
Graecia Propria (including Thessalia and Epirus, and Hellas^ ; and the Pelo- 
ponnesus. In the most limited sense, however, it includea merely Hellas, 
"which is perhaps usually meant by the restrictive phrase Graecia Propria. The 
name of Greeks was also applied to the inhabitants of Grecian colonies in 
Asia, in Italy, and in Africa. 

$ 3. It may be well to mention the principal cities which were distinguished 
for their power and cultivation. These were Athens, in Attica; Sparta or La- 
cedaemon, in Laconia ; Arsos, Mycenae, and Corinth, in the territory of Argolis; 
Thebes, in Boeotia ; Megalopolis, in Arcadia. The more eminent foreign or 
colonial cities of the Greeks were the following ; Miletus and Ephesus in 
Ionia ; Mitylene, Chios, Samoa, and Rhodus, in the islands near Asia Minor ; 
Byzantium on the Thracian coast ; Corcyra on the island of that name ; Ta- 
rentum, Sybaris, and Locri in Southern Italy; Syracuse, Agrigentum, Gela, 
and Leontium in Sicily ; Syrene in Africa. In later times Alexandria in Egypt, 
Antioch in Syria, and Seleucis in Chaldea on the Tigris, were considered as 
Grecian cities. « 

§ 4. The form of ffovemment in Greece underwent, in the course of its his- 
tory, three remarkable changes. In the earliest heroic ages, the several tribe* 
or communities obeyed petty princes or chiefs of their own choice. Subse- 
quently monarcAtes properly so called were established in Sicyon, Argos, Attica, 
Thebes, Arcadia, Thessaly, Corinth, Lacedaemon, Elis, ^tolia, iEgialea, or 
Achaia. But the Greeks were in the most flourishing condition during the 
time of the two republicM of Athens and Sparta.— The Achaean and Etolian 
league, the kingdom of Epirus, and the political constitution of ttie Greeks in 
Asia Minor, are also very valuable portions of the Grecian history. 

$ 5. The first inhabitants of Greece, who probably came from Thrace and 
who were followed next by the Pelasgi (cf. P. IV. $ 33, 34) and the Hellenes, 
lived in a very rude state, without any commercial relations or even common 
IdWS. They practiced upon each otlier constant robbery and violence, and 
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were exposed to frequent attacks from the occupants of the neighhoring islands. 
Colonies from Egypt, Phoenicia, and Asia Minor, gave the first impulse to their 
culture, which was aided by the commencement of the navigation. The famou» 
Argonautic expedition was one of the most memorable exploits in the naviga- 
tion of this early period, occurring about eighty years before the Trojan war. 
About fifty years before ihe same, the first formal state constitution was adopted, 
in Crete, under the direction of Minos ; not with the perfection, however, 
which was secured at Athens, through the influence of Cecrops, and after him 
Theseus. The people of Attica were the first to adopt a more peaceful, quiet, 
and frugal mode of life ; and this example influenced the inhabitants of other 
regions to renounce their irregular habits and predatory excursions. 

$ 6. Hereby was occasioned a more free mtercourse between tiie different 
people of Greece, and a greater union in regard to objects of common interest, 
particularly in reference to murders and depredations. A proof of this was 
given by the fact of so many states joining to avenge the injuries of Menelans 
(committed against him by Paris in the seduction of Helen) and carrying on 
together the war agtunst Troy. This war became a means of ti^e further 
advancement of Grecian culture (cf. P. IV. $ 40), although it was also ^e 
occasion of man]^ troubles and revolutions among the states at home, and thus 
led to the migration of many Greeks to neighboring islands and to Asia. Fi- 
nally they became weary of wars and tumult, be^n to love peace, law, and 
social ease, and united in adopting public solemnities and religious rites, and 
maintdning social and civil order. 

§ 7. Hitherto the form of government had been chiefly of a military charac- 
ter ; the chieftain who commanded in war was the civil head of his people ; but 
now a more monarchical form was assumed. Soon however the kmgs abused 
their power, and by their tyranny forced their subjects to throw off* the yoke. 
Love of liberty then became the ruling passion of the Greeks, and the very 
name of king was odious. It was this spirit which gave rise to a state of 
things in which the Greeks sustained an eminence surpassing all other nations. 
Through the mutual assistance rendered each other in acquirmg independence, 
the jealousies and discords which had previously reined were m great measure 
allayed. Amphictyon, third king of Athens, had umted several of the states in 
a sort of contederacy (cf. $ 105), and this** compact afterwards became much 
more close and strong. An excess of population in this period of tranquillity 
and prosperity was prevented by sending out various colonies to Italy, Asia, 
and Africa. 

$ 8. Among the free states, Sparta or Laoedemon enjoyed first the advantages 
of a rigid and at the same time salutary system of laws, which however in 
some particulars evinced the imperfect culture of the age. Lycur^s, B. C. 
about 820, the author of this code, had previously made himself acquainted with 
the manners and institutions of the Cretans and Egyptians. Without intro- 
ducing any violent changes, or even abolishing in form the existing twofold 
regal office, he placed the relations of rulers, magistrates, and people, in a new 
and improved attitude. His morals and precepts, which were m part very 
severe, tended, as did his whole political system, to form a brave, constant, and 
warlike people, and thus cause them to be feared and respected. His design 
was accomplished, and Sparta acquired in these respects a high pre-eminence 
over the other states. 

8ee/.jL/llfimM^8pwta,dD7«rawbnrEikIlniiff d.OcKUefalaairiVartuRB«di^ Leifift I800-I80& S Th. S. 

-CI. ntacBoca siv«B P. y. i 7. 7(d). 

$ 9. Next to Sparta, Athens became distinguished. Being advanced in 
culture by the legislation of Solon, B. C. about 594, and subsequently acquir- 
ing glory and power from the defeat of the Persians at Marathon, she became 
more and more jealous of the superiority of Sparta. This jealousy led to mu- 
tual animosities and finally to the well known Peloponnesian war, which was 
carried on for eight-and-twenty years (from 431 to 404 B. C.) between Athens 
and Sparta, and in which almost all the other states of Greece took part on one 
side or the other. Sparta finally was triumphant, but her glory did not endure 
K>ng after this. Athens rose far higher in political and literary character, and 
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became the residence of refined manners, useful knowledge, and cultivated tasto 
in the arts. 

Wm. ToimgU Pblitical Hbtorjr of Atbeia.— Tniw. into Gemui. L«ipt. 1777. 8L— uf fAmian LMtrt^ or the epistolary eorra* 
poBdenee of an agent of tbe kiof of FMiia, icddisg at Atheai doring the FeleponiMifaui war. Lmd. I7M. 8 vols. 8.~TraiM into 
Germ, by F. JaeoU, Imps. imk-Buhoery Bne and Fall of AUmm.— Ct P. V. $ 7. 7 (d). 

§ 10. The progress and decline of culture in Greece we are to notice more 
particularly in the Archaeology of Literature (P. IV. § 33s8. 61s8.), and here 
It is only necessary to allude to the causes, which conspired to render Greece 
so eminent in this respect. Some of the causes were, besides the highly pro* 
pitious climate of the land, its numert>us population, whose very necessities as 
well as mutual emulation excited and fostered a spirit of activity and invention ; 
its enjoyment of an encouraging and ennobling liberty ; its commercial inter- 
course, and the general prosperity which resulted. These, with other favorable 
circumstances, raised the Greeks to a nation which is even to the present day 
one of the most remarkable in history, and whose works in literature and art 
are still valued as our best models. 

§ 11. Hence our diligent attention is properly bestowed on the antiquities of 
tbe Greeks, by which we become acquaintea with their religious, civil, military, 
and domestic institutions and customs. The general utility of such knowledge, 
especially as an aid in the investigation of history, language, criticism, mytho- 
logy, and art, commends the study of antiquities to every one, who engages at 
all in classical pursuits. It adds, to the interest and value of Greek antiquities, 
that, among all the various objects of knowledge, the language, literature, re* 
liffio^, history, and whole genius of the Greeks, hold so high a place in point 
of relative importance. Some acquaintance with what is denominated their 
Antiquities is essential to enable us to enter much into these subjects, to com- 
prehend well their spirit and character, or to contemplate the various monu- 
ments of their literature and art in a definite and correct view. 

On the utility of the study of classical antiquities, we introduce the following re- 
marks, abridged, from RoUin (as cited P. II. $ SteO^^'To a certain extent, this study 
ts indispensable for all who make pretensions to education. Without it, there are 
a multitude of expressions, alluaons, and comparisons which they cannot understand; 
without it, it is scarcely possible to advance a step even in reading history, without 
being arrested by difiiculties which a tolerable knowledge of antiquity would readily 
solve. Like all other studies, when carried too far, it threatens with its dangers. 
There is sometimes connected with it, a sort of learning, abstruse and badly con- 
ducted, which is occupied only on questions equally vain and perplexing, which on 
everv subject searches for that which is least knbwn and most difficult to be compre- 
hended. Seneca (de Brev. Vit. c. 14) more than once complains that this vitiated 
taste, which originated with the Greeks, had passed over to the Romans. Juvenal 
also (L. iii. Sat. 7) ridicules the corru[)t taste of his contemporaries, who required that 
a preceptor should be able to reply without preparation to a thousand absurd and ridi- 
culous questions. It is to know very little of the worth of time, and grossly to mis- 
apply one's talents and exertions, to occupy them in the study of things obscure and 
difficult and at the same time, as Cicero says (Off. L. i. n. 19), unnecessary and some- 
times even vain and frivolous. Good sense will lead the student carefully to shun this 
danger. He will remember the sentiment of Quintilian (L. i. c. 8), that it is a foolish 
and pitiable vanity, which prides itself in knowing upon every subject all that inferior 
writers have said ; that such an occupation consumes unprofitably the time and strength 
which ought to be reserved for better things ; and that of all the eminent qualifications 
of a good teacher, that of knowing how to be ignorant of certain tlmigs is by no means 
the least. 

After these precautions, we cannot too highly recommend the study of antiquities 
either to students or teachers. High attainments in this very comprehensive branch 
of learning ought to be the aim of every youth, who proposes to pursue important 
studies himsell; or to direct those of others. The extent or difficulty of the work 
should dishearten no one. By devoting every day a fixed portion of time to the read- 
injg of ancient authors, intellectual riches will be amassed, little by little, which will 
afterwards be a source of astonishment even to the possessors themselves. It is only 
necessary to make the commencement, to employ tmie profitably, and to note down 
observations in order and with accuracy. 

Most of the topics connected w^ith antiquities might be embraced under seven or eight 
heads : religion ; political government ; war ; navigation ; monuments and public edi- 
fices ; games, combats, shows ; arts and sciences ; the customs of common life, such 
as pertain to repasts, dress, &c. Under each of these divisions are included many 
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mibdivittons. For example, under the bead of religion are ooinpneed the gods, priests, 
temples, vases, furniture, instruments employed in different religious ceremonies, sacri- 
tices, feasts, tows and oblations, oracles and omens ; and so of the other heads." 

Sm K. H. MOtmuer^ Uaber Philoloci*, AltetHwuMwhwBicUiW, and AlterthuBMtudiiiiii. Far Stadiraide. I4». Ig37. & pp. 88. 
-AiTfMiyEMyaiitlwStiidyofAntiqiiltin. Qi£ 1T8B. ft-iWtiMr, « cited f 198. 9 ii.-8ee aho P. IV. ^ S9 ; and woiks tlim 
Mtod. 

$ 12. The sources of Greek antiquities are in part the classical writers, and 
especially the historians, more particularly such of them as give details of the 
whole constitution of Grecian society, the manners, customs, and modes of 
thinking and feeling. Among the classical writers, the poets also must be 
considered as sources of information on this subject, especially the epic poets, 
whose narrations, notwithstanding their fictitious ornaments, have some truth 
for a basis, and whose representations give much insight into the character and 
views of the people of the times. But another important source is found in 
the remaining monuments of art; inscriptions, coins, statues, bas-reliefs, gems, 
and vessels of various kinds. These, being sensible objects, give us a more 
distinct and complete conception of many points than could possibly be gained 
from mere verbal descriptions, and are, moreover, of great value as illustrations 
of beauty and taste. 

% 13 u. Various modem writers have collected from these sources scattered items of 
information, and arranged them methodically for the benefit of those who wish to gain 
a knowledge of antiquities, and apply it to the study of Greek literature. Other writers 
have investigated particular topics m a more fuU and extended manner. 



L For an aeeoniit ci worki of both kinds, wm 

J. A. IhtrM' Bibliograpbla antiqnaria. (Stad. et op. P. Seha^ 
hauMm.) Hamb. 1760. 4. cap. li. 

NiUd^M Bcwhr«ibiii« da, ke. wliieh it dtad bdmr (Th. i. 
p. 96.) 

Knbt, Handboeb der philoM. BOeberirande (Bd. ii. p. 211). 

Cr. aul»ei>$ Allf. Theori*, JBtm. 

MeuuiP* Bibliottieea Biatorica, vol. Sd, aa dtod P. V. § 140. 
Miinieraica ttw writan on ^fntiguMw. 

S. Tbe OMat important eoHaettoB of paitieidaf treatisM oo 
Greek' Antiqaitiei ia Joe. OronooU Thenanif Antiqaitatiun 
Omeanim. Los- BaL 1897-1708. 19 Tola. fol. Ven. 1738. An 
aeooQDt of the coDtenti ia civan in the irork of /VitrtMu, Jut 
cited.— A BUM of TalnaUe matter relatia( to variooa branches of 
Greek Antiquities with illutntfons taken from ancient monn* 
nenta, is (bond in Montfaueonft Antiq. Ezpliq. cited P. H. 
i 12. 2(d). An abridgment of this in German, bj /. F. AXJk, 
waa published NQrab. 1807. fcL with ISO plates.- We may men- 
tion here also Cayhu, Recneil dea Antiqiulds. Far. 1787. 7 vols. 4. 
eontaininc Egyptian and other antiquities, irith engravings.— 
Also, r. A. David, AnUqnitds EtraaqoMi Grecqnea^ et RomaiiH. 
Par. 1787. 6 vols. 4. 

& Among thn beat Uuaah and Companda on the aabjeet 
are the foUowing : 

Smth. ftitm AntiqaUatoB Honeriearan Lifari iv. (ed. EL 
Stabtr) Argent. 1743. & 

Fr. Bout, Attick AntiqaitlflB. 9th ad. LmmL 1885^ 4. 

Jo. PhO. PM»i I'ibri !▼• Antiq. GrBcaran. I4M. ITOa 4. 

Lamb, Botf Antiq. Gneeanim, prascipne Aitieamm, Deecrip* 
tio brevis (with obs. of Uiamr and Zmmhuy. Lfc 1787. 8. 
(Eng. traoe. by Stockdale) Lond. 1772. & 

SJg. Banenan^ Antiq. Omearam, pnadpna Atticaram, Do- 
acriplio brevia. Log. Bat 1740. 8. 

P.F.A.Nit»A, B?achrBibni«deahtaalichan,gotttadienatiicben, 
aittlicben, politischen, kriegeriaehen und wiaaenachaftlichen Zu- 
ttandea d. Orieehen, ftc. (Ibrtgcaetzt von HUrfifui) Erf. 1791-1900. 
8 Tola. 8. with a 4th ToL by JTilpte, ErC 1806. Cf. Cloat. 
■Anim. V. 1(K 

P. F. A. mtieh (aame), Entwnrf der Griech. AlteifhQmer. 
Alteob. 1791. 8. 

L. admg, Antiqoll&ten and Archlologie der Griechen and 
RSmrr. (aiao in hn Encycl. der Claaa. Alterthamak). Magdeb. 
1980.8. 

/. nobtmon, Ardiaologit Graaea, ar tbe AnUqnitiea of 
Ixmd. 1827. 8 



J. Pctter, Archaaologia Oraeea, or the Antiqoitiea of Greece 
Ozf. 1699. 2 vols. 8— Same work, ed. O. Dunbar. Ediob. 1820. 
—with additioM and eorractiona by Anthon. N. York, 182S. & 
—with notea, mape, ke. by /. Boyd. Gla«. 1887. 12. valuable.- 
Same woifc in German, with additions by /./.JlwnAoe^ HaUe^ 
1777-78. 9 vols. 8L 

A compendivm of Oredan Antiqnities by C. a Clewfama. 
Bost 1881. 18. 

Abriaa der Griech. mid Bflm. AHerthanMr, von Chr. Fritd, 
fliaadka. Btendal, 1821. 18. (my brief). 

4. Ilia Mtowiog are not designed for manuala, bat eonUi* 
highly intereating pictorea of Grecian antiquity. 

/. Joe Barthdmy, Voyage do Jeune Anaebanis en Grace, ed 
SIcrccf. Flu. 188a 7 Tola. I2.-Engl. traml. by IV. Baumont 
Load. 1806. a. P. V. $ IS8.-In Gem. with notes by /. & 
JNeaUt. Bert. 1788. 7 vols. 8. 

/. D. HartmumnU Veraneh einer Kaltai«eachicbte der 
Tomehmaten VOlkenehaflan Griechenknda. Lemgo, 1796 and 



1800. 2 Bde. 8. 

/. D. LcdJuaty Inquiry into the CiTil, Monl, and Religioae 
loelilutiona of Athens fee. with tbe Typography, and Chorogra 
phy of Attica and Athana. Traaalated from tbe German of £ a 
MUOar. Lood. 1848. 8. 

The ^(Aantoi lattcrs, cited § ft. 

6. Tbelbilowbigworitt aiao maf be oonauited widi advaa* 
tags on different pointa : 

fVaehtmuthy Hdleniaehe Alterthumakunde. Halle, 1826. 
Tiana. into En|^ (Historical Antiquitiea of Greece) Ox£ 1887. 
4T0la.8. 

HUPt Eaaaya on the Institotions of the Greeks. 

GtSief' Diaoourae 00 the Manners nf tbe Gree^ 

FT. BoAtt, Charidea ; Bilder altgriecbiicher Sitten. Lpa. 1S4Q. 
2 Tola. 8. with plates. A work illutrating tbe priTate life of tha 



T7. Btrmamn, Antiquitatam Iiaoonicarum libelli It. Maihii 
1841. 4. 

/. MaUkU, Recbercbea sor les Moeurs, les Usages, retigieojc, 
dTile, et militairea, des Aneians Peuplea. Far. 1809. 8 vda. 4. 

B. Boh, The Public and Private Life of the ancient Gneki. 
Transl. from German. Load. 1836. & 

EemnU PoUtiea of Anc. Greece. Trsnsl. by Q, Banarqft 
Boat. 1884. 

a 0. IfUOsr'a History and Antiquiaf* of the Doric Baeo IVb 
by B. Tufnd and O. C. Lewit. Oxf. 1930. 2 Toh. 8. 

Wm. Atks, Stale of Sodetr Sa the age of Homer. 
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Jt. BOekh, Staatahandultung der AXtmat. (Tnuwlated Into 
En(Sliih) Public Eeoaomj of AtheiWi Loud. 1828. 2 vob. 8. 

iMrdnti^ CM»iiwt EnrTdop. No. zlvii. and \sx^ (Od Arti, 
Manufactures, tu. of Oradn and Romans.) 

Xougurt I/Asricttltnre Aneionne des Gnch Fur. 1830. 8. 

D. O. Wait, Jewiih, Oriontal, and Classical Antiquities ; eon- 
tainiDg illostrations of the Scriptures and Classical Roeords, from 
Oriental soarcea. Canb. 1829. 8. (et Hanu, Int to Stod. 8. 
Script, ii. p. 727). 

SaUMi Anc. HIsL bk. X. Best tdltioo, New Toik, 1886. 
2 vols, large 8. 

C. F. Webtr, Bopertorivm dv eUsrisdieii Alterflimns^ 
acliaft. Lpi. 1882. 8. 



BneydoptdUMHhodi^ua,ueit»ir. n.) 12. 2(e). 

P. ItensC, Dictionary of Qmk and Roman Astiquitiek Loud. 
170a4. 

A. Ari^, Baal-Eneydopldie dv dassiichen Altortbonswiv 
aenscbaftea Stnttg. 1888. oommeneed. 

Fotbnki, Encydopmiia of Antiquities, Classical and Media* 
teI. Lond. 183& 8 vols. 4. with plate*.— Alio Lond. 184a 
1 ▼ol. Iaife8. 

ir:5miM,DiclioiiM7 of Greek and Roman Aatiqoitiea. Lond. 
1842. Iaisa8. TCfyvalnaUe. 

6. Additiomd referenees on particular topics will be pven, 
aa the topics oocnr in tba following sections. 



$ 14. The sabject of antiquities cannot be treated in so strict accordance with 
chronological order as the events of history, because the sources of information 
are not sufficiently minute. But still in describing the antiquities of a people, 
one should not lose sight of the influence which political revolutions, the pro- 
grress and decline of refinement, and other circumstances, have exerted at suc- 
cessive times upon the constitution, manners, and whole national character and 
social state. Most writers have not been sufficiently mindful of this, and have 
also confined themselves chiefly to the most flourishing of the Grecian states, 
viz. Athens, and so have described jiitie, rather than Grecian antiquities. In 
order to avoid this double fault in the present sketch, the antiquities of the ear- 
lier and less cultivated times will be distinguished from those of a later and 
more enlightened period ; and in speaking of the latter, although Athens was 
then the most important and most eminent, we shall also notice the constitution 
rod peculiarities of the other principal states. 



I. — Cfthe earlier and less cultivated Ages. 

$ 15. It has been already suggested (§ 5, §10), that Greece advanced with 
very rapid step from a state of extreme rudeness in manners and morals to the 
highest degree of refinement. The history of this promss may be divided 
into three distinct periods. The first extends from the original state of barba- 
rism to the time of the Trojan war ; this was the period of the peopling of 
Greece : the second extends from the capture of Troy to the time of Solon, the 
period of the rise and formation of the Grecian constitutions and customs : the 
third extends from the age of Solon, to the time when the Greeks lost their 
liberty by subjection to the Macedonians (cf. P. V. § 9), the period of their 
greatest perfection and glory. 

Under the present head it is proposed to notice what pertains more particu- 
larly to the nrst and second of the above-mentioned periods ; and the subject 
will be considered in four general branches, viz. religious, civile military, and 
domestic affairs. 



I. RCLIOIOUS AFFAIRS. 

$ 16. During the rude and unsettled state of society among the Greeks, their 
religion had no fixed or steady form : yet a great part of the popular belief 
originated in these times, which on this account have been called the mythical 
ages or fabulous period. The formation of this early popular faith was aided 
by the general ignorance, the predominance of sensual ideas, and the natural 
tendencies of the mind in an uncultivated state of society (P. II. $ 5u). With 
the progress of social and moral culture, the traditions and fables grew into a 
sort of system, which was retained as a religion of the people, and augmented 
and modified by additions from Egyptian and Phcenician mythology. 

According to common accounts, Greece received new and better religious 
notions from Thrace, by Orpheus, B. C. about 1250 (cf. P. V. § 12, $ 48^ 
19 N 
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They were, however, chiefly of Egyptian origin. The worship of animals the 
Greeks never adopted ; but they embraced in common with most of the ancient 
nations, the worship of the stars, that earlj form of idolatry. They also prao* 
ticed the custom of deifying and worshiping men (P. II. $ 118), who were 
styled heroes, having distinguished themselves by making new discoveries, 
establishing useful laws, or performing renowned exploits. 

0» lU wMglow OUw af Oww^ w Miy wfcr to /. ft Imknmmrkm', AaUgBiltto QnBconua wem. Hdiiut.n44. 8.-G«r 
HittiN(<«, ComiMiidJiun Anlki. Oiae. • prahik MraniB. TnaML 178B. i.-MOfind, BM. One. cli.ii.Mct 1.— Jbweho-, mt 
m raligioa dei Oraci, in th* Jftm. Jead. Inter. Tob. nxir. uvr. uvrL nzriU. and MMjax.—jML Fmn DtOt, Dm. da OrisiM 

Mbi«&4. 



^ 17 u. Religious study and instruction among the early Greeks was the business of 
their wise men, lawgivers, and poets, who were mostly at the same time priests. The 
matter of these was confined chiefly to the donnas and narratives of Theogony and 
Cosmogony, which were of a mixed character, rabolous and allegorical, but based upon 
some real appearances in nature and man. The various operations of the powers of 
nature and the movements of human passions, were the principal foundation of the 
tales and doctrines of the mythology. The origin of things, their vicissitudes and trans • 
formations, their nature, tendency and effects, were the subjects ; and these were, by 
a lively fancy, changed into supposed or imaginary nertoiM, to whom words, actbns, 
and appropnate attnbutes were ascribed. The regular combination or assemblage of 
these in order was called the Theogony, or account of the origin and descent of th4 
gods. This constituted the whole theory of religion, which one of the most ancient of 
the Greek poets, Hesiod, reduced to a sort of resular form in his poem styled the The- 
ogony, and all the principal elements of which Homer interwove m his two epic poems, 
the Illiad and Odvssey. (Cf. P. V. ^ 50, ^ 51.) 

^ 18 u. In the nrst a^s the wise men, and especially the poets, made great exertions 
to imbue the minds of the people with reverence for the gods and respect for their wor- 
ship. On public solemnities, and in great assemblies of the people, thev were ac- 
customed to adapt their songs to this object. Even when the subject of these songs 
was not the history of the gcxis, nor any point of direct reli^ous instruction, they were 
opened by a prayer to Jupiter, Apollo, or some inspiring deity. In this way thev fixed 
and strengthened a prevailing faith in the power ana providence of the gods, and 
formed the first ideas of right, virtue, and morality, and of future rewards and punish- 
meiits. The songs of these poets constituted at first the chief means and subject of 
the instruction of the young. Hence arose on the one hand the great influence of their 
poetr^r on the moral culture of the Greeks, and on the other hand the great admiration 
m which the early poets were ffeneralljr held. 

^ 19 u. For an account of the principal Grecian deities, their names, rank, history, 
attributes, and mode of worship, we refer to the portion of this work which treats of 
Mythology (P. II). Here we only remark, that the number of the Grecian gods cx>n- 
stantly increased with the progress of time, yet the highest and most distinguished of 
them were introduced and honored in the early ages, and it was chiefly in the class of 
heroes or demigods that this augmentation took place, after the lapse of the heroic 
ages, and by means of oral traditions. The more extensive the services of these heroes 
were while living, the more general was the reverence for them after death, while 
those, whose beneficial influence had been confined chiefly to a particular city or tribe, 
were deified chiefly by the same, and received a less general homage and worship. 

$ 20. The sacred places, which were specially dedicated to the gods in these 
early ages, were in part, fields and grounds, whose produce was devoted to 
uses connected with religious worship ; partly groves and particular trees, the 
former being commonly planted in a circular form ; and partly, at length, ienh' 
pies, which were viewed as the seats and habitations of their respective gods. 
The temples were usually in the cities near the market or place of public busi- 
ness, although they were sometimes erected in the country, and in the conse- 
crated groves. The ground, on which they stood, was usually elevated either 
by nature or art, and their entrance or front was commonly towards the east. 
Some of them were dedicated to a single deity, others to several. It was not 
uncommon to place the name of the god, to whom the temple was sacred, in a 
brief inscription over the entrance. 

$ 21. Originally the interior of the temple was entirely vacant, after the 
E^ptian manner, even without the image or statue of its god. And in the 
earliest times the image of a god (cf. P. IV. $ 156. 2) was nothing but a mere 
stone, which served to represent the deity, and to which oflferings were brought. 
This was the primary origin of altars. By degrees, these stones came to be 
formed into a human shape, after which it was more commoD to place statues 
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(o/yotKfM/ta) of the ^ods in their temples. The posture was sometimes stand- 
ing, sometimes sitting. The material, at first employed, was of no great value, 
Leing stone, wood, or clay. There were, however, in the heroic ages, images 
of the gods of a more costly substance, such as ivorm brass, silver or gold, 
although Homer never exactly describes the material. 

§ 23. The care of the temples and holy things was intrusted to the priests 
and priesieatea. The number of these varied in different cases, and depended 
generally upon the rank of the deity, on whose temple and worship they 
attended. The marriage state was not forbidden them, although it became 
afterwards customary to take priestesses mostly from persons unmarried, who 
either were obliged to perpetual celibacy, or remained priestesses only until 
marriage. In some instances the priesthood was hereditary ; but in others it 
was adopted in free choice, or by lot. The residence of the priests was usu- 
ally near the temple, or the consecrated grove, often within the limits of the 
latter. They derived their subsistence from what was offered to the gods, and 
were often in easy circumstances. Generally the office was highly honored in 
the early ages of Greece, and was held, in part at least, by the noblest and 
most distinguished personages, sometimes even by kings. 

§ 23. Some of the principal rites and solemnities pertaining to the religious 
worship must here be mentioned. Among these were 'lustrations (xa^p/ioi, 
dyvfrcTjUM), which consisted in the ablution of the body, and a certain purification 
oi the Clothes, and of sacred utensils. For this purpose salt water was used, 
which was taken from the sea, or prepared by a solution of salt in common 
water. Sulphut and fire were also used on these occasions. These purifica- 
tions were considered as especially necessary for those who were defiled by 
murder and blood, and even for the places where such crimes had happened. 
They were often ordered for the propitiation of ofiended deities. 

$ 24. But prayers and sacrifices were the most essential parts of Grecian 
worship. The former were put up, especially, when some important enterprise 
or undertaking was commenced ; the object of the prayer being to secure a 
happy issue, in case of which very rich gifts were promised to the gods by the 
supplicant. Both prayers and vows were termed Ivxoa* In making them, the 
eyes and hands were raised towards the heavens, or in the temples directed 
towards the images. The posture was sometimes standing, sometimes kneel- 
ing (yowa^eof^t, ywviii'tBiv') ; the latter was used especially in case of earnest 
desire or peculiar distress, and often by the whole assembly in common. 

1. Supplicants usually had garlands on their heads and necks, and green boughs of 
olive or laurel (^aXXol or K\n^i iicrnptoi) in their hands. In the boughs wool was placed 
without tying, and they were hence called sometimes orkimara. With these boughs the 
supplicants touched the knees, sometimes the cheek, of tne statue of the god addressed 
in tneur prayers. 

2 tt. With the prayers were usually ioined the libations, or drink offerings, amviatt 
called also Xo«/3^t, x»«. These consisted generally of wine, part of which was poured 
out in honor of the gods, and part of it drunk by the worshiper. The wine must be 
pure (oKparov), and offered in a full cup. Sometimes there were libations of water 
{UpdffVfovSa), of honey (/teXtenrovJa), of milk (yd\aKT6(rmv6a)j and of oil {^aidairovSa). 

In Plate XX. we have the representation of a priestess in the act of pouring out the libation ; 
in this instance the liquid is poured upon the flame kindled on the altar; also in Plate XXVII. 
tig. C. which is taken ft-om Mosest Antique Vases. 

$ 25. The sacrifices, ^alat, originally consisted merely of incense, ^o;, or 
some sort of fragrant fumigation, oy cedar, citron wood, or the like. In very 
early times, the fruits of the earth, in a crude, unprepared state, were offered ; 
and subsequently, cakes, ovTuu, baked of coarse barley, or meal mixed with 
salt. It wais not until a somewhat later period, that the slaughter of living 
victims was introduced. These victims were selected with great care. At 
first, bullocks, sheep, goats, and swine, were chiefly taken for the purpoJ*e. 
Afterwards certain animals became specially sacred as victims appropriate to 
particular gods. Sometimes a single victim was sacrificed, sometimes several 
at once, which Were often of the same kind of animal, and oftien also of difier- 
ent kinds. The hecatomb (Ixcwo/tjSiy) properly consisted of a hundred bullocks 
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or oxen ; yet neither the number nor kind of animals was very ) recisely re* 

garded. 

Tbe 0ri^ of gaer\fie$§ to an intereiting and iropoitant theme. Some flippnnt and auperfieial 
writers ascribe tbem whoUv to mere superstition and priestcraft. Others attempt in a more 
serious manner to expiainVieir existence by human origin. Several tbeoried have been pro- 
pf>sed; one is, that they were at first gifts, s natural expedient for procuring the favor of the 
gods; another, that they were federal riu»t drawn fk-om men's eating and drinking together in 
token of friendship, and hence the sacrificial banquet (cf. $97); a third, advanced by Wnrburton 
(in his Divine Legation of Moses), is that they were symboUeal uctioiu, expressive of gratitude 
in some oflTerings, and in others, of the acknowledgment of sin and contrition through the death 
of an animal representing the death deserved by the worshiper. But a fourth account, which 
refers them to a divine insUtntion, to more satisfactory. The Bible represents the Hebrew sacri- 
fices as typical of the death of Christ as the great atoning sacrifice for sinners. (Cf. Ep. to heb. 
ix. and x.) On supposition that God, when he promised a Redeemer to Adam, instituted some 
tnemorial and type, in an animal eaerifiee, it to easy to see how by tradition the practice of offering 
s icrifices should be univereal. — The subject is well discussed by fF. Magte, Dissertations on the 
Scriptural Doctrine of Atonement and Sacrifice. N. York, 1813. 8.— Cf. A. A. Sykes, Essay on the 
S icrifices. Lond. 1748. 8. 

$ 36. The altars (|3<dfu>/), on which the sacrifices were presented, were erected 
not only in the temples, bat often in open places, as on the banks of rivers, 
en mountains, in groves, and the like. 

The altar seems to have preceded the temple ; and, in the opinion of some, gave rise 
10 the temple, as saggested in the following passage. 

**Throughout the whole of the Iliad no mention occurs of a temple in Greece, except in the 
second book, evidentlv incidental, and the interpolation of some vainly patriotic Athenian rbap' 
•odist. The passage indeed might be condemned on the grounds of philoloieical discussion, but 
it contradicts both the history of art and of religion in that country. In Troy, the temple of 
Minerva appears to have been a mere shrine, in which a statue was inclosed, and probably, in 
Tenedos, a temple, of Apollo to merely alluded to. During the age of Homer, then, the primeval 
altar, common to both Europe and Asia, was the only sacred edifice known. This diflfered little 
from a common hearth ; the sacrifice being in fact a social rite, the victim, at once an offering to 
heaven, and the food of man, was prepared by roasting; the first improvement on their simple 
construction appears to have been the addition of a pavement, an obvious means of cleanliness 
and comfort. Yet even thto appears to have constituted a distinction not common, since, in par- 
ticular instances, the pavement is mentioned as a peculiar ornament. Subsequently, in order 
.o mark in a more conspicuous manner, and with more dignity, the sacred spot, while the rites 
should be equally exposed to the spectators, an open colonnade was added, inclosing the altar 
and pavement. Thus the roofless temple might be said to be finished ; but whether this prime- 
val structure existed in his native country during the age of Homer does not appear. We 
remark here a very striking resemblance between the ancient places of devotion in Greece and 
the Druidical temple of the more northern regions. In fact, the astonishing remains at Stone- 
henge present the best known, and perhaps one of the most stupendous examples ever erected 
of the open temple. This speetos of religious erection appears to have been co-extensive with 
the spread of the human race, and not, as generally supposed, limited to the northern portion 
of the globe."— AfssMtf, Htot. of Sculpture, &c. p. 335, as cited P. IV. ) 169. 

§ 27. Among the ceremonies connected with offering a sacrifice, was the pre- 
vious washing of the hands ($ 67. 2) and the sprinkling, by the priests, of those 
who were present, with sacred water ixh^'^)^ Then was placed upon the 
back and head of the victim, in early times, ungroond barley, in later times, a 
number of small cakes (;to;tava, dvXo;^T'a), often meal mixed with honey, wine, 
or oil ; a little hair torn from the forehead of the victim was then thrown upon 
the fire ; next followed the prayer and libation ($ 24. 2) ; then the priest, or the 
xi;pv$, smote the animal on the head with an ax or club, and cot its throat with 
a sacrificial knife {afayvi). The blood was received in an appropriate vessel 
(^(s^a/yHw), The victim was then fiayed and cut in pieces. The next thing 
was to cover the haunches or thighs {fifjpoC) with caul or fat {xvltseti), ^^^ ^ 
take small pieces from other parts of the animal and place upon them (w/io>ef cty). 
Upon the portions thus prepared, wine was commonly poured, and they were 
then placed on the altar and burned. The rest of the victim was usually 
roasted on spits, and eaten at the sacrificial banquet. Banquets of this kind 
were made especially on the sacred festivals. 

$ 28. Besides the sacrifices properly so called, it was common to bring to 
the gods other sifts and offerings {Bd^ a/va»^fia/ta). Among these, were 
crowns or garlands {ati^voi, d'ti^oi), with which the temples, altars, and sta- 
tues were often adorned, and which were formed of the leaf sacred to the par- 
ticular god to whom they were offered : e. ^. of tvy^ for Bacchus ; of oak^ for 
Jnpiter. Curtains and vestments iitsfttytitagfia/toj ttsfiovriua/ta) wrought with 
nch embroidery wf re brought and placed upon the statues or hung in the torn 
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pies. Vessels of gold, silver, and brass were also offered, and tripods (tpCrtoSsi) 
especially to Apollo. The spoils of war were often thas consecrated, dxpo^cVca, 
with shields and arms. Frequently the articles dedicated to the gc^ia were 
marked by inscriptions stating the occasion and circumstances of their dedica- 
tion. From the custom here described, arose the great riches of some of the 
Grecian temples. 

The temple of Apollo at Delphi, particularly, became in the course of years pos- 
sessed of immense wealth. 

See MitfordPt Hist Greece, cb. nzvii. wet 1 ; di. zzxviii. Met 1 ; eh. zzxiz. lect S.—Banen^Vt Heenn, p. 201, as died P. ▼. 
§ 7. 8.— De Fofota^ Let licheMei da temple de Delpbe*, in the Man. Jkad. Inter. iiL 7S. 

§ 29. In addition to the worship rendered the gods, there was a worship of 
the heroes as demigods (§ 16), which however was neither so general nor 
attended with so much ceremony. These had no festivals, properly speaking, 
but an annual funeral solemnity (ivdyiafjia), and were viewed as tutelary guar- 
dians of their country, tribe, or family. On these solemnities, the drink offer- 
ings (x°^^) ^^^^ ^^ common practice; not only wine was used for the purpose, 
but often milk, and even blood. Sometimes victims were slain, and various 
offerings presented, and from these a trophy (tpoTtacov) or a funeral pile, was 
constructed. In some cases, the first fruits of the season were offered. The 
usual place of such solemnities was the tomb of the hero, in whose memory 
they were held, near which it was customary to erect an altar ; often also to 
make a pit or hole (j3o^po$, xdxxoi), which had reference to their dwelling in 
the under worid. (Cf. iP. II. § 32.) 

§ 30. Funeral solemnitiea were generally a part of the religious usages of the 
more ancient Greeks. These commenced immediately on the death of an indi- 
vidual, in the formal closing of his eyes (^avyxuUw tovi d^^Xfiov^), a ceremony 
usually performed by the nearest kinsman. The corpse was then washed and 
anointed, clothed in a white linen pall and placed on a sort of bier (Tixfpov, 
^epffpof). Around this the kindred and friends of the deceased raised the 
funeral lament, which was often expressed in song by persons employed for 
the occasion, and accompanied by mournful notes of the flute. The mourners 
also testified their sorrow by plucking off their hair, and casting it upon the 
corpse. These ceremonies were continued, not always the same length of 
time, sometimes three, sometimes seven days, and often a greater number. 

§ 31. The burning of the corpse was a custom peculiar to the Greeks, as 
the Egyptians and the Persi^ins used to inter their dead. In the earliest times 
interring was practiced by the Greeks, although Homer speaks only of 
burning. 

1 ». After the completion of the bewailings just described, the corpse was borne on 
a bed or bier to the appointed place, where a funeral pile (iHipa) was erected. Near 
this, funeral sacrifices were slain. Upon the pile were placed various objects, which 
had been ijarticularly valued by the deceased, even animals, and sometimes human 
beings previously put to death. During the burning, the attendants uttered their wail- 
ings and funeral chants. The flame was finally extinguished by pouring on some 
liquid, and the ashes or remaining bones were collected by the nearest relative, and 
deposited in an urn, which was buried in the earth. The place of interment was 
marked by stones and a mound Cc^/ta), on which was commonly raised a pillar (<rrfi\ri), 
or other inonument, with an inscnption. The ceremonies were ended with a funeral 
repast (yeKpdSemvoVf mpiSumfou), Sometimes games were celebrated in honor of the 
deceased. 

2. It is stated, that among the Thracians wives were burned on the funeral piles of 
their husbands ; a custom which is still prevalent in India, although the influence ol 
Christianity is breakmg it up in the portions of the country subject to England. 

$ 32. In speaking of the religious customs of the Greeks, we should notice 
their regard to oracles and to divinations. The most ancient of the oracles was 
that of Dodona ; that of Delphi was still more celebrated, and also of early 
origin. The practice of divination and the interpreting of signs was a business 
of the priests in particular. It was done partly by observing accidental 
occunences, as the flight of birds, or the breaking of thunder, in both of which 
the right side indicated good fortune, the observer having his face directed to the 
north ; and partly by consulting the entrails of victims. Sneezing was rt • 
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garded as a favorable prognostic. We may mention also tiie prophetic inter- 
pretation of dreams, and the belief of the multitude in magic, and in bodily 
metamorphoses, which they supposed to afford Tarious means of aid and pro- 
tection. 

The religious/es/toaZB were numerous and attended with various ceremonies. 
•—But on each of the topics mentioned in this section, we shall speak more 
particularly again. (Cf. §§ 70-77.) 

II. CIVIL ArrAlRS. 

$ 33. It has been already remarked ($ 5), that the first inhabitants of Greece 
lived in a dispersed state, without civil culture or any social compact. The 
family relations, the authority of the parent over the child, of the husband over 
the wife, exhibited the only traces of government. Phoroneus, a son of Inachus, 
is mentioned as the first author of association for civil purposes. Gradually 
the Greek tribes began to select leaders, who were called kings (^1X0,^), 
however limited might be the extent of their dominion or authority. The choice 
most generally fell upon such as had rendered to their tribe or country some 
distinguished and meritorious service ; and then the dignity became hereditary, 
a thing rather rare, however, in the earlier ages. Sometimes the choice was 
determined by consul thag an oracle, and in such case the authority was viewed 
AS the more rightful, and as sanctioned by the gods. 

On lb* mAjtd of the dvil aJlUn of the eariy Greeks we nay Rfer to f. fV. TVOmotm^ Ikntrilnns der sriecbiMh. StttttverfM 
MBcea. Uipi. IWL ^.—Mitfordy ch. ii. lect 2 ; cb. iv. mcL 4.-iiee § flL 

$ 34. The kingly power, in the first ages, was far from being despotic, or 
nnlimited ; the leaders and princes being bound by certain laws and usages. 
The principal duties of these chiefs were to command in war, to settle disputes 
between the people, and to take care of the worship of the gods. Valor, love 
of justice, and zeal for religion, were therefore reckoned among their most im- 
portant excellences. For their honor and support, a portion of the lands was 
assigned, the cultivation of which they superintended themselves. Certain 
taxes or imposts were also paid to them, which were increased in time of war. 
The signs of their ofiice were the scepter and diadem. The former (tfx^.-tf poy^ 
was usually of wood, and in length not unlike the lance ; the latter {hMrifia) 
was a sort of bandeau or head-band, rather than a jproper crown. The general 
costume of these kings was distinguished by its richness, and was commonly of 
a purple color. 

In ancient times, one of the tokens of office and rank always was something attached 
to the head ; a wreath, cap, crown, or the like. A metallic crown was common. 
David is said to have had a crown of gold with precious stones, of the weight (meaning 
probably of the value) of a talent (1 Sam. xii. 30). AtbensBus mentions a crown, made 
of 10,000 pieces of gold, placed on the throne d king Ptolemy. 

In onr Plate XVI. fig. C, we have a curious golden crown, wbich Is said to have been fbund 
in some part of Ireland, in 169S, about ten feet under ground. Near it in the Plate, fig. a, is an an- 
cient Abyssinian crown ; on the other side, fig. &, is the covering seen on the head of a conquere« 
prince or general upon Egyptian monuoienU.^lD Plate XXIV. fig. 6, we have the^2e< and horn, 
worn by governors of provinces in Abyssinia. "A large broad fillet,*' says Bruce, ** was bound 
upon their forehead and lied behind their head. In the middle of this was a conical piece of silver 
about four inches long. It is called kirn or horn, and is worn especially in parades after victo- 
ries."— ilrKtc, Travels, 4bc. as cited P. IV. ) 118. 1. 

$ 35. The court and retinue of the first kings was very simple and unimpos- 
ing. In war, they usually had by their side a friend, who served as a kind of 
armor-bearer. Both in war and peace, they employed heralds (af^pti»«j) in the 
publication and execution of their orders. The heralds also imposed silence, 
when the chiefs wished to come forward and spe^ in an assembly. The same 
officers assisted in religious ceremonies, and were present in the forming of 
treaties. — ^The kings also selected councillors, of the most distinguished, ex- 
perienced, and brave of the people ; and in cases of doubt or difficulty, held 
with them consultations and mrmal assemblies, in which the speaker was 
accustomed to stand and the rest to sit. Both public and private affairs were 
discussed in these assemblies. 

$ 36. The courts of Justice were in public places ; and the whole assembly 
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nsaally presented the fonn of a circle. The judges sat upon seats or benches 
of stone ; the men selected for the office were such as were much respected on 
account of age and experience* Tbey bore in their hand a scepter or stafiT. 
The cause was stated orally by the contending parties themselves, and by them 
the witnesses were brought forward. The kings or chiefs presided in these 
judicial assemblies, sitting on an elevated seat or throne. For a period, equity 
and precedent or usage formed the basis of all decisions ; but afterwards, the 
4;ourt8 had for their guide particular laws and statutes, which were first intro- 
duced by Phoroneus, and more extensively by Cecrops. 

$ 37. As the laws in the more ancient times were few and simple, so were 
the punishments. But few crimes were made capital. Murder was commonly 
punished by banishment, either voluntarily sought by the murderer, or expressly 
decreed by public sentence ; its duration, however, was but a year, and even 
this could sometimes be commuted for a fine. The privileges of asvlum be- 
longed only to the author of accidental, unintentional nomicide. Adultery was 
punished severelv, commonly with death. Robbery and theft were very fre- 
quent in the early times of Greece, and originally were not considered as cri- 
minal, while the right of the stronger was admitted, especially if shrewdness 
and cunning were united with the theft. Nothing therefore was aimed at but 
to recover what had been taken, or to inflict vengeance by a corresponding in- 
jury. Afterwards, however, particular punishments were imposed for these 
offences. 

§ 38. In as much as the inhabitants of Crete were connected with the Greeks 
by their having a common language, it is important to mention the Cretan laws, 
which were introduced by Minos. They are said to have been the most ancient 
written code, and were afterwards taken by Lycurgus as models. Military 
valor and union among the people seems to have been their great aim ; every 
ordinance of Minos was directed to promote strength of body, and to cultivate 
Bocial attachment between the members of the state. In order to impart greater 
dignity and authority to his laws, he brought them forward as having been re- 
vealed to him by Jupiter. But the moral culture was not greatly advanced by 
institutions having their primary and chief reference to a state of war. 

§ 39. In the progress of time, the form of government among the Greeks 
underwent many changes, and at length became wholly democratic. The most 
celebrated of the states were Athens and Sparta. Of these in particular a few 
important circumstances respecting their government in the more early ages are 
here to be mentioned; 

Athens was originally governed by kings. The power of Aese kings was 
more unrestrained in war than in peace. After the death of Codrus (1068 B.C.), 
it became a firee state. The chief authority was ^iven to officers styled 
jirchoru^ who ruled for life. Thirteen archons of this description succeeded 
each other, all descended from the family of Codrus. After tne time of these 
(752 B. C), the office of Archon ceased to be for life, and was limited to ten 
years, and was held by a single person at a time. After a succession of seven 
Archons of this kind, the office was made annual (684 B. C), and nine Archons 
"were appointed to rule jointly, not all, however, of the same rank. — ^The civil 
government experienced changes under Draco, and others still greater under 
the distinguished legislator Solon, and in after times. 

$ 40. Sparta was also originally governed by kings. Enristhenes and Pro- 
cles, the two sons of Aristodemus (one of the Heraclid» that invaded Pelo- 
ponnesus), reigned jointly, but not harmoniously. Under their descendants the 
kingly office lost much of its authority. Lycurgus, the famous Spartan law- 
giver, changed greatly the form of government; it did not become democratical, 
neither was it, properly speaking, aristocratical. Two kings remained at the 
head, and a senate was established consisting of twenty-eight men, who were 
above sixty years of age. There was also the body of five Ephori, appointed 
annually. The people themselves likewise had some share in the administra- 
tion of the state. Notwithstanding many internal divisions and disturbances, 
this 3tate enjoyed a long period of comparative rest and liberty. This it owrd 
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very much to the wise regulations of Lycurgus, the salutary influence of which 
was aided by the limited territory and moderate population of Laced emon. 

$ 41. One of the most effectual means of advancing the Greeks was their 
commerce and the navi^tion connected with it. In the earliest times, com- 
merce consisted chiefly m barter and reciprocal exchanges of native products, 
the use of gold not bemg introduced. Atier wards pieces of metal of different 
values were employed. (Cf. P. IV. § 94.) Navigation became more common 
after the Trojan war, and ^gina first turned it to the advantage of commerce. 
Corinth and Rhodes became most distinguished in this respecL The commerce 
of Athens finally became something considerable; that of Lacedemon on the 
other hand always remained comparatively unimportant. — On the whole, it is 
worthy of remark, that the extension of conmierce and maritime intercourse 
had an important influence upon the civil and moral culture of the Grecian 
states. (Cf. P. IV. $ 40.) 

A. Ander$on, Hittorinl and ChranolosiGiI Dednctioa titht Origia of Coamaree^ ftom the aarUett aeeoouli; with Appandix ^ 
Ceombe. DobL 17tO. 6 vola. 8. 

*' Commerce, in the Homeric age, appears to have been principally in the hands of 
the Phenicians. The carrying-trade of the Mediterranean was early theirs, and Sidon 
was the great seat of manufacture. The Greeks were not without traffic carried on 
by sea among themselves ; but the profession of merchant had evidently not in Homer's 
time that honorable estimation which yet, according to Plutarch, it acquired at an early 
period in Greece. While it was thought not unbecoming a prince to be a carpenter to 
supply his own wants or luxuries, to be a merchant for gain was held but as a mean 
employment ; a pirate was a more respected character. 

Navigation had been much practiced, long before Homer, in small open vessels* 
nearly such as are still common in the Mediterranean ; and the poet gives no hint of 
any late advancement of the art. The seas, indeed, which nearly surrounded Greece, 
are singularly adverse to improvements upon that vast scale which oceans require, and 
which modern times have produced. Broken by innumerable headlands and islands, 
with coasts mostly mountainous, and in some parts of extraordinary height, the Gre- 
cian seas are beyond others subject to sudden and violent storms. These united cir- 
cumstances, which have made the Greeks of all ages excellent boatmen, have contri- 
buted much to prevent them from becoming seamen. The skill and experience of the 
pilot, in the modern sense of the term, are constantly wanted ; the science of the 
navigator is of little avail ; even the compass is comparatively useless in the ^gean. 
The Mediterranean vessels now, not excepting the French, which are mostlv navigated 
bv Mediterranean sailors, never keep the sea there but with a fair wind. The English 
alone, accustomed in all their surrounding waters to a bolder navigation, commonly 
venture in the Archipelago to work to windward. Sails were usea in fair winds in 
Homer's time: but the art of sailing was extremely imperfect. The mariner's de- 
pendence was his oars, which no vessel was without. For in seas so land-locked, yet 
so tempestuous, the greatest danger was to the stoutest ship. Light vessels, which 
with their oars could creep along the coast, watch the weather, make way in calms, 
and, on any threatening appearance, find shelter in shoal water or upon an open beach, 
were what Grecian navigation peculiarlv reauired. The Phenicians, for their com- 
merce, used deeper ships, accommodated, to tneir more open seas and longer voyages." 
Mitford. 

III. MILITARY AFFAIRS. 

$ 42. Military prowess was esteemed by the earlj Greeks as of the greatest 
merit, and was therefore an object of universal ambition. The first inhabitants 
were distinguished for their warlike inclinations and habits of life, although 
their wars were conducted without much method or discipline. They were 
constantly in arms, not only to defend themselves and their property, but to 
attack and plunder others. Thus they perpetrated violence, murder, and de- 
vastation in the extreme. It needed but a trifling occasion to excite a general, 
long, and bloody war; the siege of Troy furnishes a striking example. In 
such cases, several chiefs and people, sometimes of very distant provinces, 
iinited as in a common cause. 

On Gncian milibtr; aflkin, tea f. T. H. JVM, Eioleitonf in dia (riaehiMhan KriefnllarthQinar. Shittg. 1790. 8. a valuabU 
irork on the gaoand rabjeet-Abo, O. 0. 8. npks, Qber du Kriapwaiwn dar Orieehan im haroiMlien Zaitiltar, fte. BarL 1807. 8. 
ct CloM. Joum. ix. 1I.~C. OutKoird, Maiyoina nilitalna mr laa Graa at mr laa Ronaiok La Haya, 1768. 4. It eontaim a 
liMNiatioD of Onemndtr {O. P. V. § 221), and plain ot aona andaot battla^ *t. CC $ 276.-Oanii(r, n eitad § ISa-lfl^/onA 
ifn».cb.il.Mict.a,4. 
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$ 43. The Grecian armies consisted partly of foot-soldiers and in later times 
of horsemen, partly of such as were borne m chariots. The foot-soldiers were 
distinguished as light armed (4/tx6t) and heavy armed (ojOuVat). The Thessa- 
lians were early and especially celebrated for their cavalry {IrtjtsU). Still more 
ancient was the use of war-chariots, which were employed by the heroes of 
Homer. Two horses, sometimes three, were attached to these chariots ; each 
contained two warriors, one of whom ffuided the horses (jjvto;^©^), while the 
other pointed out the direction {Ttapai^ahj^), discharged arrows, hurled missiles 
from a sling, or fought with short arms, and when the action was close sprang 
from the chariot (dJ^poj). Notwithstanding the inconvenience of these vehicles 
in battle, they were in use for a long time, before cavalry came to be generally 
substituted in their place. 

In the Sup. Plate 10 is seen a war chariot with three horses and two persons: BeUona actins 
as charioteer, while Afor« is hurling the Javelin. 

§ 44. The weapons of the Greek warriors were of two kinds, defennvt and 
offensive. Among the jformer (dxejiyf rpto, ytpo)3xi}^iowa) was the helmet (xwtj?, 
xpat'o;, fiBpixB^aXoMi,^ xopv;) made of nide or leather and adorned with a crest 
of hair or tufts of feathers (^a^oj, Xo4>oj)» and attached to the neck by a strap 
(^dxivi) ; the breastplate (^paS), commonly made of brass, sometimes of 
le^ather or linen ; the girdU (f wviy), mostly of brass and encircling the lower 
part of the body ; the greaves {xvfjfu6ss), of brass or some more precious metal ; 
and the shield (d(r/tc$), usually round, made of bullock^s hide, and used for the 
protection of the whole body (cf. $ 139). 

1 u. The shield was often adorned with figures, but not as much so as Hesiod repre- 
sents the shield of Hercules to have been, and Homer that of Achilles. 

8. Homer's description of the shield of Achilles (II. xviii.478) is considered as one of the finest 
pasiiages In the Iliad. A delineation and model of the shield was formed by the celebrated artist 
JiVoznian, and several casts were made in silver gilt, bronze, and plaster. He brought the whole 
work within a circle of three feet in diameter. It contains upwards of a hundred human figures 
Mhibited in relief. 

Cf. Fettori'i Iliad, Nota.— See Quatr. «b Qtatwy, Sar la description da bouclier d'Achille, ke. in tbe Mam. tlntL de Franet- 
Claaae dWM. d Lit, Jtnc vol. W. p. 102, with a colored plate.— Z>e Cmfiui, Bouclien d'Achille, d'Hercule, et d>£nee, Ice. ir 
die Mem. Jkad. Itucr. zxtU. 81.— CZom. Joum. vi. 6; viii. 406. 

$ 45. The offensive weapons were, the spear (Sopv), commonly made of the 
ash-tree (fisxlij), and of different lengths and form« according as it was designed 
for combat more or less close; the sword (|^'<|>o$), the belt of which hung from 
the shoulders; the bow (fo|ov), usually of wood, with a string {ysvpov) of 
twisted horse-hair or of hide ; tiie arrows (^iuj^ dtataj^ of light-wood, pointed 
with iron, and winged (fftsftosLi to;) with feathers ; the javelin (axcov, dxoyf un/), 
of various lengths and forms ; and the sling {a^sv66vij), of an oval shape, with 
two leathern strings attached to its ends, oy means of which arrows, stones, 
and leaden balls (jMauv^Swat) were hurled against the foe. 

The spear used for close combat was called S6pv dpacrdv; that for a distance, iraXrdi'; 
Jie point, termed doQtfi and oKoucfi, was always of metal. 6ovpoi6iai was the name given to 
the box'or case, in which the spears were deposited when not in use. — The term ifx.oi also 
designates the spear ; tbe epithet brazen ^oKKeov) is usually applied to it. Cf. Ham. II. 

iii. 380. The arrows were kept in a quiver {<l>aperpa), which, with the bow, was usually 

carried on the back of the shoulders (&r' <anounv). The quiver had a lid or cover (iiSmo). 
Cf. Horn. II. iv. 116-120. 

Various articles of ancient armor are seen in our Plates XVII. and XXII. The bow and quiver 
are given in fig. T, and L, of Plate XVII. In this Plate also, fig. T, Y, we have forms of the 
Grecian jav«2tn ; in O, O, spear-heads ; in the figs, a, a, the long spear; in H, a form of the clubt 
(cf. i 139) which in various forms were used in early periods ; in fig. A, A, are given forms of 
the club or battle-mallet used by the Egyptians, which sometimes had leaden heads with handles 
four or five feet long; in fig. I, I, we have the Grecian battle-ax; in fig. S, and in the several 
fi^s. marked C, and those marked D, are forms of the Grecian and Roman etoord ; in E, a Dacian 
word ; in those marked B, Persian swords.— In Plate XXII. fig. a, 6, e, d, and e, are varieties 
jf helmets found in Egyptian remains : /, ^, ik, and t, are Persian and Syrian helmets ; thd 
kings are sometimes represented with crowns of a similar appearance: n, and o, are given as 
Phrygian : <, m, are Grecian, and may represent also the Roman : p, and o, are Dacian : Ac, Is a 
form quite similar to the latter, said to be used also by the Syrians. lb fig. r, and on the Gre- 
cian warriors, fig. 1, and fig. 7, the thorax is seen, and the girdle: «, represents a figure found 
(cf. Stone*8 Life of Brant, vol. ii. p. 55, Appendix) buried in a sitting posture, near the celebrated 
Dighton Rock, in Massachusetts, with a concave breastplate thirteen inches long, supposed to 
be of cast brass, and a belt of the same material four and a half inches wide, having a reed-like 
appearance ; a brazen arrow-head, t, was found with it. In fig. k, and on the nrarrior, fig 7, we 
20 
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f«e tiM grmw ; thm tMM, in llf . 1, S, 7 ; tbe tftar in the iMnds of the Grecian wsrrlora, in fi^. 
I, S; and of Uie Peraian, fig. 3: the »««, &c. in fig. 0, which represenU an Egyptian archer. 

$ 46. Most of the weapons of the ancient Greeks were made of brass or 
copper, which seems to have been used eariier than iron (cf. P. IV. § 10), and 
was often used after the introduction of iron. For defensive armor, iron was 
afterwards ^nerally preferred. For the cuirass or breastplate, the greaves and 
the shield, tin or lead was sometimes used. To adorn the weapons with gold 
was considered as too extravagant and ostentatious. Yet they endeavor^ to 

give their armor the highest degree of brightness, not only for the sake of 
eauty, but to inspire fear in the enem^. On the shield they had a sort of 
field-badfire, or military emblem, usually m bas-relief, the image of some god, 
or animal, especially the lion. The horses also were ornamented with much 
care. 

Respecting the military apparel little is ascertained. Lycur^ directed the Lacedie- 
monians to clothe their soldiers in scarlet. — The Greek soldiers usually carried their 
own provisions, consisting chiefly of salt meat, cheese, olives, onions, ^c. For this 
purpose each one had a vessel made of wicker with a long neck, called yi^^uw, Eobin' 
ton, p. .S49. 

$ 47. In connection with the affairs of war, it is proper to notice the use of 
ships or vessels, which the Greeks in early times employed partly in piracy, 
partly in transporting armies, and partly in actual combat. In later times the 
naval battles of the Greeks were frequent and celebrated. Their first ships 
were long (jiax^di), and moved by oars. The number of rowers was various, 
oflen very considerable. Originally there was but a single rank on each side ; 
afterwards, as the shin was built higher, another rank of rowers was added ; 
vessels of the latter kind were called dcxpofob, those of the former ftwoxpota^ 
also fim^psii, xiXfjtif, At a later period they were built with three tiers or ranks, 
fp£^p£b$, which continued to be the most common form, although there were 
vessels with four, five, and six tiers, and sometimes even more. 

It was early customary to place upon ships certain images and signs, from 
which they were named. The ship commonly bore the image or statue of some 
god, to whose protection it was especially intrusted. In the capture of a vessel, 
the first object of a victor was to plunder this image, and place it as a trophy 
in his own ship. 

§ 48. The Greeks early practiced in war the forming of regular camps. 
Their compass and extent were such as not only to include the whole army, 
but also the ships, which after the land in? of the troops were drawn upon the 
dry land. It was customary to surround the camp with a wall or ramparts with 
towers and breast-works. Before the wall was a fosse or ditch, guarded with 
pointed stakes. For the principal officers separate tents were erected, of 
wooden frames, covered with skins. During the night, sentinels were stationed 
on guard, and beacon-fires were kindled. Spies and scouts were sent out from 
Doth parties, when hostile camps were placed against each other. 

" Tents like those now in use seem to have been a late invention. The ancients, on 
desultory expeditions, and in marching through a country, slept with no shelter but 
their cloaks, as our light troops often carry none but a blanket ; when they remained 
lone on a spot they nutted. Achilles* tent or hut was built of fir, and thatched with 
reeds; and it seems to have had several apartments. (/2. xxiv. 488. iz. 659)." 
Mitford. 

$ 49. The order of battle was either to place the war-chariots in front, and 
the infantry in the rear, or to give the latter the front, and support them by the 
chariots from behind. The whole army was drawn into close array, although 
arranged in distinct divisions. On the commencement of battle they implored 
the aid of the gods, and made vows of grateful returns. Then the generals 
exhorted the soldiers to valor, and proceed to set an example. The onset 
was usually accompanied with loud shoutbig and clamor to inspirit each other 
and intimidate the foe. The wounded were healed with care, having nursing 
and medicine; but\he slain of the enemy were left unburied, or their corpses 
even exposed to insult, unless their burial was agreed upon in some express 
stipulation. 

f 50. The spoils taken in battle consisted partly of arms, which the captoi 
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either appropriated to his own use, or dedicated to the gods, and partly in other 
utensils and precious articles, which, together with their owners, became the 
property of the victor. By means of a ransom, however, the spoils, as well as 
the prisoners, could be redeemed. After battle, the remaining booty was often 
divided among the soldiers by lot ; the general, however, always received his 
portion first and without lot. Those who had distinguished themseWes by valor, 
also received prizes and rewards, by the promises of which the generals often 
stimulated their troops before the action. 

" We find that, so early as Homer's time, the Greeks had improved considerably 
upon that tumultuary warfare alone known to many barbarous nations, who yet have 
prided themselves in the practice of war for successive centuries. Several terms used 
by the Poet, together with his description of marches, indicate that orders of battle 
were in tiis time regularly formed in ranks and files. Steadiness in the soldier, that 
foundation of all those powers which distinguish an army from a mob, and which to 
this day forms the highest praise of the best troops, we find in great perfection in the 
Iliad. * The Grecian phalanges,' says the poet (iv. 427), ' marched in close order, the 
leaders directing each his o^'n band. The rest were mute : insomuch that you would say, 
in so great a multitude there was no voice. Such was the silence with which they 
respectively watched for the word of command from their officers.' 

Considering the deficiency of iron, the Grecian troops appear to have been very well 
armed, both lor ofience and defence. Their defensive armor consisted of a helmet, a 
breastplate, and greaves, all of brass ; and a shield, commonly of bull's hide, but often 
strengthened with brass. The breastplate appears to have met the belt, wbich was a 
considerable defence to the belly and j[roin ; and with an appendant skirt guarded also 
the thighs. All together covered the forepart of the soldier n:om the throat to the ancle ; 
and the shield was a superadded protection for every part. The bulk of the Grecian 
troops were infantry, thus heavily armed, and formed in close order, many ranks deep. 
Any body, formed m ranks and nles, close and deep, without res^ard to a specific num- 
ber of either ranks or files, were generally termed a phalanx (IL iv. 332. vi. 83). But 
the Locrians, under Oilean Ajax, were all light-armed ; bows were their principal 
weapons, and they never engaged in close fight (dyxefiaxpt). 

Riding on horseback was yet little practiced, though it appears to have been not un- 
known (II. xiii. 722). Some centuries, however, passed before it was generally applied 
in Greece to military purposes ; the mountainous ruggedness of the country prevented 
any extensive use of^cavaby, except amon^ the Thessalians, whose temtory was a 
large plain. [Of. SaUieTf cited ^ 138.] But m the Homeric armies no chief was with- 
out his chariot, drawn generally by two, sometimes by three horses ; and these chariots 
of war make a principal figure m Homer's battles. Nestor, forming the army for action, 
composes the first line ofchariots only. In the second he places that part of the in- 
fantry in which he has least confidence ; and then forms a third line, or reserve, of the 
most approved troops. 

The combat of the chiefs, so repeatedly described by Homer, advancing to engage 
singly in front of their line of battle, is apt to strike a modern reader with an appear- 
ance of absurdity perhaps much beyond the reality. Before the use of fire-arms that 
practice was not uncommon, when the art of war was at the greatest perfection. Cssar 
himself gives (De Bell. Gall. v. 43), with evident satisfaction, a very particular account 
of a remarkable advanced combat, in which, not generals indeed, but two centurions 
of his army engaged. The Grecian chiefs of the heroic age, like the knights of the times 
of chivalry, had armor probably superior to that of the common soldiers ; and this, 
Mrith the additional advantage of superior skill, acquired by assiduous practice amid 
unbounded leisure, would make this skirmishing much less dangerous than on first 
consideration it may appear." — Mitford, ch. ii. sect. 3. 

** Another practice common in Homer's time is by no nieans equally defensible, but 
on the contrary marks great barbarism ; that of stopping in the heat of action to strip 
the slain. Often this paltry passion for possessing the spoil of the enemy supersedes 
all other, even the most important and most deeply interesting objects of battle. The 
poet himself (II. v. 48, vi. 67) was not unaware of the danger and inconvenience of the 
practice, and seems even to have aimed at a reformation of it. We find, indeed, in 
Homer's warfare, a remarkable mixture of barbarism with regularity. Though the 
art of forming an army in phalanx was known and commonly practiced, yet the busi- 
ness of a general, in directmg its operations, was lost in the passion, or we may call it 
%shion, of the great men to signalize themselves by acts of personal courage and skill 
in arms. Achilles and Hector, the first heroes of the Iliad (xviii. 106. 252), excel only 
in the character of fighting soldiers : as generals and directors of the war they are 
inferior to many. Indeed, while the fate of the battles depended so much on the skir- 
mishing of the chiefs, we cannot wonder that the prejudice should obtain which set the 
able arm, in vulgar estimation, above the able head. But the poet obviously means to 
expose the absurdity and mischievous consequences of that irejudice, n here Im maker 
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Hector (H. zzii. 99), in a late repentance, acknowledge the superior abilities of Polyda- 
mas. Yet Homer*s own idea of the duties of an officer, though be possessed ver^ 
extensive and very accurate knowledge both of the theory and practice of war of hia 
own age, was still very imperfect."— ii. 

§ 51. At the end of war the conquered party either submitted wholly to the 
dominion and laws of the conqueror, or a peace was made upon certain con- 
ditions. This was effected through legates, fully commissioned for the purpose. 
In forming a treaty of peace, various ceremonies were observed, partly of a 
religious character. A victim was slain, of which however no meal was made, 
but its flesh was cast aside; libations were poured out; the parties joined 
hands in pledse of good faith, and called npon the gods as witnesses of their 
covenant, and as avengers of its violation, especially upon Jupiter, whose 
thunderbolts were an object of terror to the perjured. The restoration of plun- 
der was generally a preliminary requisition ; and the conquered party was often 
compelled to pay a sum of money as a fine or indemnification.— -Sometimes the 
whole war was terminated by a single combat, the parties agreeing to abide by 
its issue. 

IV. DOMESTIC ArrAIRS. 

§ 52. Since social life was but gradually introduced in Greece, it is not to be 
expected, that the earliest ages should exhibit much refinement in what pertains 
to domestic affairs. During the heroic ages their mode of living was nearly as 
rude as their morals. Their principal meat was the fiesh of cattle, sheep, swine, 

foats, and deer, which they were accustomed to roast. The fiesh of birds and 
sh was more seldom used. The most common food was milk, fruit, and vege- 
tables. The first and most common drink was water ; wine, however, was in 
frequent use; but, generally, mingled with water. Large drinking-vessels 
were employed at their repasts. Ordinarily they had two meals a day, at mid- 
day and evening, and in the earlier times it was the Greek custom to sit at 
table, not to recline. The number of persons at one table was seldom greater 
than ten. 

It was a proverb, ascribed to Theognis (cf P. V. $ 31), that the persons at a social 
repast should not be less in number than the Graces, nor more than the Muses.— The 
Roman Varro is said to have enjoined this rule, respecting the proper number at a 
repast {GeU. xiii. 11). Adam. 

"Homer mentions three different sorts of seats: (1) 6((PfiOi, which contained two 
persons, commonly placed for those of mean rank ; (2) Bpdvos^ on which they sat up- 
right, having under their feet a footstool termed Bpfiwi ; (3) ffXic/udj, on which they sat 
leaning a little backwards." Robinson. — Cf. Horn. Odys. i. 130, 131. 

§ 53. Social repasts or banquets were often held, being occasioned by public 
solemnities, festivals, religious celebrations, maniages, and the like. Some- 
times they were made at the common expense of the guests Hpwoi, cf. Odyts* 
i. 236) ; such entertainments, however, were viewed as of inferior rank. The 
feasts upon victims oflfered in sacrifice have been mentioned (§ 27). 

At table the guests sat according to a definite order. The beginning was 
made by washing the hands. In early times a separate board was placed for 
each guest, and his portion of food thus divided to him. Wine was brought 
by youthful attendants, and the guests often drank to each other, and recipro- 
cally exchanged cups. They endeavored to heighten the joys of the banquet 
by conversation and wit, and also by songs and instrumental music. Cf. P. 
IV. § 68. 

$ 54. The dress of the early Greeks was longer, and more ample, and more 
completely covered the body, than that of later times. Next to the body they 
wore a long robe or frock (;^t'ftd>'), which was kept in place by a girdle, and 
over this a cloak (x^va) of thicker materials, to protect against the cold. 
Instead of the latter they sometimes had a mantle r^opo;^. The women wore 
also long cloaks or over-garments, called TtsyiXoi, orien richly embroidered and 
ornamented. They likewise covered their heads, while the men seem not to 
have done it in the earlier ages, except that they wore helmets in war Shoes 
or sorks were not used constantly, but only in going out. In war the men 
wore a sort of boot or greaves (§ 44). 

O 
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$ 55. For the sake of cleanliness and of bodily strength, the early Greeks 
practiced frequent bathing, and with it united the custom of anointing. In 
bathing they made much use of the sea- water, on account of its purifying and 
strengthening properties. They also had warm baths in their houses. After 
taking the baUi they anointed the body with oil ; costly ointments, expressly 
prepared for the purpose, were of later invention. They cultivated in every 
way the growth of the hair, long hair being considered as essential to personal 
beauty and dignity. The color most esteemed was yellowish or light brown. 
They were also pleased with frizzled or curled Iocks, and employed artificial 
means to secure such forms to their hair. 

§ 66. Of the real architecture and arrangement of Greek houses in the earlief 
periods, we do not get an accurate view from the descriptions of Homer, which, 
aside from their poetical character, relate only to the palaces or dwellings of 
distin^ished personages. (Of. P. IV. § 232.) Respecting these we may 
remark, that they were ordinarily surrounded by some kind of a wall, not very 
high; between the wall and the house itself was the fore-court, in which an 
altar usually stood. Then followed a colonnade, a vestibule, and the main 
building or house, often highly ornamented without and within ; although the 
art of building at this time had not reached by far the perfection which Greek 
architecture afterwards attained. In the upper part of the house was the dining- 
hall, the sleeping-room, and the women's apartment. The roofs were flat, as 
in oriental countries, and oflen served as places of resort both by day and by 
night. 

§ 57. The Greeks cheerfully received to their houses the stranger, and the 
needy; and the rites of hospitality were held sacred among them. Jupiter 
himself was considered as the god and rewarder of hospitality, and the avenger 
of all violations of its laws, and on that account was styled Hivwi (P« H* § 25). 
They had no public inns (cf. § 168), but travelers found reception with those 
who stood related to them by ties of hospitality. This relation existed not 
only between particular persons, but also between whole cities and communi- 
ties. Kings and distinguished persons exercised hospitality towards each 
other by a sort of common understanding. The external tokens of a welcome 
reception of guests were joining hands and embracing with a kiss. Sometimes 
this was accompanied with offering the bath and unction. On separating, it 
was common to unite in a friendly repast, and renew their pledge of mutual 
friendship over the wine. Valued giits were sometimes bestowed on the de* 
parting guest. 

$ 58. In speaking of the occupations of the Greeks, agriculture may be first 
mentioned. This was their most common pursuit and means of living. The 
boundaries of the fields were marked by stones, which served to guard the 
cultivators against mutual encroachments. The culture of the vine and of 
trees was also an object of attention. The raising of cattle was a common 
employment, and a principal source of wealth. These employments were not 
considered in any way deg^rading or ignoble, but were exercised by persons of 
eminence and even by princes. The hunting of wild beasts should also be 
mentioned here, as practiced in order to secure the flocks and the fields fron) 
depredation. In the chase they made use of various weapons, as the bow and 
arrow, and the spear, with the help of the dog. Fowling and fishing were 
likewise a frequent employment. 

The nets {iiirrva) employed in fowling, hunting, and fishing were made of flax (XiVa); 
the meshes 0g6xf>i) being of various sizes according to the use intended. In hunting, the 
nets were supported by stakes {fn&kuag) and extended in a curve so as partly to surround 
a space into which the animals were driven. Several kinds of fishing nets are men- 
tioned, of which the most common were the a/l^(/?Xl^n-poy {xettatubim) or casting-net, 
and the cayHvn {tragum) seine or sean. 

See Oppitmfi Focm on ruhing and Hantinf, ct P. V. § 75.-vffiidZAon, rar U p8che dei Aoeieas, in Ow JUm. dk PAmMuC, 
Claiie d»LU.aJBeauxJlrtt,m\.v.p.9Sli, 

$ 59. The employments of women consisted partly in the care of the house- 
hold, partly in spinning, weaving, and needle-work, not only for their own 
clothing, but for that of the men also. Grindin?, baking, cooking and wash- 
ing, were performed by the women. In general, the female sex among the 
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Greeks was in a state of ^reat, although not slavish subjection to the male. 
There was comparatively little intercoarse between the sexes. The women 
lived chiefly bj themselves in the apartment assigned to them, the Vwiuxutv or 
Twaxiiop, which was in the interior or upper part of the house ($ 56). Seldom 
"were they allowed to go abroad. In later times this close discipline and con- 
finement remained in force, and women shared even less than previously in the 
business and pleasures of men. 

On the ancieat nettwd of grinding, cf. Mongm, Sw 1m bmiIm da aoolin emplofM pu 1« ABdeiw, in Ow Mam. de PhutUmt^ 
C U«>e dWur. et LU. Jtne. vol. Ui. p. 441. 
Onthettatoof fiaaale»,J2 O.Lms^GMchicbtedn'WeibOTimhcniMlMaZaililter. Bu»t. 179a &— JtodHrart,LMBMBU«dM 
• beroiqaM, Jbm. Jcocl. /naer. vol. nrrL p. 98&-Ct i 181. 



$ 60. Among the most common amusements of the Greeks were music and 
dancing. The former consisted of vocal and instrumental, which were always 
united ; and it was designed for instruction as well as gratification. Hence 
music, although in a more extended sense of the term, was an essential object 
in education. (Cf. $ 179, and P. IV. $ 63.) The lyre was the stringed in- 
strument the most in use, and of wind instruments the flute was the most 
common. The former enjoyed the preference, because it was more easily ac- 
commodated to song, and also left the performer at liberty to use his voice. — 
The subjects of song were chiefly mythical or historical. Music was most 
generally used at banquets and religious festivals, which were also the most 
common occasions of dancin?. With dancing it was customary to join various 
sports and exercises of the oody, as leaping, running, riding, wrestling, and 
the like. 

§ 61. Marriage and nuptial ceremonies are to be noticed in connection with 
the domestic affairs of the Greeks. The dowry of the daughter was usually 
given by the father. It consisted of female ornaments, a portion of the flocks 
and herds, and the like. There were no degrees of consanguinity forbidden 
in marriage, except that between parents ana children; yet it was considered 
as highly censurable for brother and sister to unite. Previously to marriage 
the consent of the parents was to be asked. At the nuptials or wedding, the 
bride was with pomp conducted home by the bridegroom, who had previously, 
according to the common practice, built and made ready a new house. In this 
procession to the house, nuptial torches were borne before the newly married, 
and bridal hymns were sung by a retinue of youths and virgins. Dancing 
usually accompanied the music; and the whole wat( followed by a nuptial 
feast. A widow seldom contracted a second marriage, although it was not ex- 
pressly forbidden. At least, it did not take place until five years or more after 
ner widowhood. 

§ 62. Parents of the better class took special care of the education of their 
children, both physical and moral. The mother was accustomed to nurse her 
own children, and considered herself freed from this duty by no rank or con 
dition. The aid of others in this respect was sought only in cases of absolute 
necessity. In subsequent years the children had particular teachers and over- 
seers, who instructed them in bodily exercises, in useful sciences, and in the 
art of war. Cf. P. IV. § 64, $ 71. 

On the other hand, also, children considered it a duty to love, reverence, and 
obey their parents. They rejoiced in a father^s benediction, and considered his 
curse as the greatest of evils. They endeavored to repay to parents in old 
age the care experienced by themselves in childhood, a thing, indeed, expressly 
required by law. They looked upon it as their highest honor, to inflict ven- 
geance on such as had mjured their fathers. 

On fwpeet paid to old «ge among the andonta, cf Ckm. Joum. iii. 141, >I0; iw. 319.— -On (be mannan and morah ot Oia 
earlier agMcf. Axhc/ortf, ai cited § 69.--G. i>. loMffiit, Sar 1« Meari d«» Ovan da tanqM d'Hoawr^ in Uw Jbm. de P/iuMirf 
C latae dm Seknm Mor. e( Pol. voL iL 

§ 63. The slaves (ptrUKot) of the Greeks, male and female, were persons that 
had been taken prisoners in war (dt;^/ui9Udt'o$, Mpdrto^ov), or were purchased 
of others. Slaves of the latter class were not common in early times. The in 
troduction of commerce or trade in slaves is ascribed to the inhabitants of the 
island of Chios, at a later period. The master had an almost unlimited power 
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over his slave, extending even to the right of life and death. Sometimes the 
gift of liberty was bestowed. 

Besides the actaal slaves there vras a class of day laborers, veho were accus- 
tomed to let their services for hire (^^e;, ^cXafot), especially in the agricul- 
taral and pastoral employments, which were originally so common in Greece. 
A retinae of servants for mere display or luxury was not indulged in during 
the period of which we have thus for been speaking. Cf. $ 99. 



n.— Qf the later and morefiowruhing jSges. 

I. RELIGIOUS ArrAIBS. 

$ 64. The number of the Grecian divinities increased with the advancement 
of civilization; although the mythology of the Greeks, in its elements, was 
chiefly of early origin, engendered and fostered by the' ignorance, superstition, 
and sensuality of the first aees. The mythical fictions were enlarged, the 
modes of representing the gods were varied, the temples, festivals, and sacri- 
fices, and all the solemnities and rites of worship were greatly multiplied. 
The pomp and splendor of their reli^on became very imposing, especially at 
the period distinguished for the flounshing state of all their affairs. At that 
time the plastic arts were in a great measure devoted to the representation and 
illustration of religious story, and the ornamenting of religious edifices. (Cf 
P. IV. $ 178, 197, 198, 234.) This circumstance gives additional interest and 
importance to the study of this branch of antiquities. 

$ 65 a. The tempUe (yaoi, upa) were still built in a simple taste, yet in greater 
number and splendor. The interior had commonly two parts, of which the 
innermost was the sanctuary (aJvf ov), into which the priest only entered. The 
place where stood the statue or image of the god to whom the temple belonged 
was in the middle of the temple, commonly surrounded by a guard of lattice 
work or the like, and therefore termed arixh^. 

Originally the Greeks, like the oriental nations, worshiped on the top of mountains 
or hills, where thev afterwards first erected their temples. When in the common creed 
the gods were multiplied and assigned to valleys, rivers, &.C., as their appropriate pro- 
vinces, temples were built in such spots as were supposed aereeable to the several gods. 
More than one deity, however, were sometimes worshiped in the same temple ; they 
were then called aiwaoi or armtxirai ; and when they had a common altar, avfi0(oiioi. 
Different stvles of architecture were used for different deities; Doric pillars, e. g. for 
Jupiter or Mars; Ionic, for Bacchus, Apollo, Diana ; Corinthian, for Vesta the virgin. 

The temple usually stood in a space inclosed by a fence or wall (fp«of, mpi6o\os)j which 
contained, besides the temple, often other sacred buildings and a grove ; the whole space 
was called rifcevo;, a term sometimes restricted to the space set apart in the temple for 
the image of the god. 

In the temple, some say at the door, others near the 23vrov, was placed a vessel of 
stone or brass (inpt^fayjiifMv) filled with holy water for the purpose of sprinkling those 
admitted to the sacrifices. The part of the temple before the oriKds was called irpsiopa ; 
that behind it imaBdioftts, The outer porch was termed np^Xa or irponvXaia. — There 
also belonged to the temple a treasury (d^tov) for preserving its own property, or that 
of others mtrusted to it.— 'The statues and offerings to the gods found in the temples 
have been spoken of (^ 21, 28). Statues called Amrif, fallen from Jupiter^ were kept 
in the most sacred part of the temple, and concealed firom the sight of all but the 
priests. 

For eibar puHralan mpectiiig Oie ilnidBra of tbe tamplci, Me p. nr. I aS4. 

$ 65 b. The altars (pufihi) were placed towards the east, and had various 
forms, round, square, or oblong. They were ornamented with horns, partly 
that the sacrificial victims might be bound to them, and partly that supplicants 
might lay hold of them, when they fled to the altars for refuge. Perhaps also 
they were considered as a symbol of dignity and power. The names of the 
deities, to whom the altars were sacred, vrere usually inscribed upon them, 
Altars, as well as temples, were consecrated to their proper use with solemn 
ceremonies, particularly by anointing. 
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Diflerent gods had altars also of different dimenaons ; the altar of Jupiter Olvmpina 
is said to have been twentv-two feet hish. The altars of the terrestrial ^ods were 
lower than those of the celestial. To the infernal, sacrifices were made m pits or 
trenches (^ 29) used instead of altars. The nymphs were worshiped in caves {Svrpa), 
Altars were formed of various materials; often of earth, or of ashes, as that at Thebes 
to Apollo ljr6iio(; sometimes of horn, as that at Delos; sometimes of brick; often of 
stone ; some were overlaid with sold (cf 9 26). They were either square or round ; 
and were often highly ornamented by sculpture. 

Different formi of altari are f Wen In the Sup. Plate SO, where are seen an altar of Jupiter, 
one of Neptune, and one of Bacchus. Cf. ( 905. 

§ 66. The practice of appropriating sacred groves for the honor and service 
of the gods was also retained in later times. Their agreeable shade, as well 
as the stilln'^s reigning in them, was favorable to pious meditation. Although 
the use of groves was diminished by the multiplication of cities and villages, 
yet a ctovc once dedicated to the gods remained forever sacred and inviolable. 
As well as temples and altars, they were safe asylums for offenders, although 
this privilege was conferred upon them only by a special consecration for the 
purpose, and did not belong to all the places of religious worship as a matter 
of course. The privilege of being such asylums or places of refuge was some- 
times awarded to the statues and tombs of heroes. — Certain portions of land 
and cultivated ground were also assigned to the gods, which were likewise 
called ti/ievij, the fruit of which was employed in offerings, or fell to the share 
of the priests. 

A particular tract of land, situated between Athens and Megara, was consecrated 
to Ceres and Proserpine, and called 'Opyd(. — Trees were also set apart and with cere- 
mony consecrated to some god {Theoe. Id. zviii. 43). 

The privileges of the sacred temples, as asyla^ continued until the feign of Tibe- 
rius Caesar, by whom they were chiefly abolished, or greatly abridged {lae. Ann. iiL 
60-63), on account of the abuse of them by worthless villains. 

Sinum^ Lea aqriea, Mem. Jcad. Inter, iii. S&— Jt Jfoyo, lAfibtAoa, vol. i. p. 1S6.-5. Affc, History of the Jiyfiim, fcc. u tin 
Mnhmologia (u eilod P. IV. $ S4S. S), toI. viii. p. 1. 

§ 67. The three principal duties of the priests (UpsU, called also Ispovpyot,, 
^eovpyot, ^f at) were sacrifice, prayer, and instruction. With these were united 
sometimes the declaration and interpretation of oracles. The requisite qualifi- 
cations for the priesthood were a body free from all defects and blemishes 
(oXoxXjpoj xac a^sXri's), lawful birth (yvjitrtoj), and an irreproachable course of 
life. Upon the rank of the god depended the number of the priests, who were 
employed to attend upon him, ana who shared each his part of the various 
functions of the service. In every place there was one superior priest, if not 
more (a|);(;(epe(;, It^iSdaxaXob, ^cpo^off tu), charged with the oversight of the 
religious worship in general ((i^;t*6p«tfv»^). — ^The office of the parasites (ytopa- 
6itoi>) was to collect the gram and fruits designed for sacrifices (TtpoaoSta 
/AcyoXa) into the storehouse appropriated therefor (Ttoptwif tw). — ^The heralds 
(xf}pvx£() were ranked among the sacred orders, and also the superintendents 
{vsuxopot,) whose business was to cleanse and adorn the temples. 

The clothing of the priests was usually a long white or purple robe, and their 
head was ornamented, especially at sacrifices, with a fillet and a crown of the 
leaf sacred to their particular god. 

In our Plate XXVII. fig. G, Is a view of a Orecian priest and priestess, in their robes ; each has 
a thyrsus in one hand, indicating that they are servants of Bacchus, and a vessel in the other. 
The priestess is pouring a liquid upon the flame of an altar. It is a monument given in Moses, 
Antique Vases, Altars, fte. 

1. Priests holdinff their office by inheritance (^ 22) were called U U yhfotts ; those 
who received it by lot, Khtptarol ; those by election, itptrol or bpni^iiivot. Some of the 
Athenian families, in which the priesthood descended by inheritance were the Ev/ioX. 
irt&i, intrusted with the oversight of the Eiusinian mysteries ; KJnpwceq, descendants 
of Ceryx ; the QavXwliai, descendants of Thaulon. There was a sacred family at 
Argos also, called * Axarropiiai. Priestesses (Ic^iat, dpfrreipat^ dfXi^uu, UpotfMvriSes) were 
taken from noble families. Those of Ceres were termed M£X«wot ; those of Bacchus, 
BAiocai, ev6ieg, Matvd&f.— Sometimes services connected with the worship of the gods 
were performed by persons not properly belonging to the priesthood {K€x,<opurnbfoi rifs 
UpoMf^vrK) ; as e. g. sacrificers {Upomtoi)^ of whom ten are said to have been appointed 
annually at Athens, and who conducted all the usual sacrifices ; keepers of the tem- 
ole and utensils {vamftvXoKes) ; stewards or treasurers (ra^iiai rw Upaw TCfoiiuiTOiy). — Priests 
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'who were constantly in attendance on the gods to offer the prayers of the people at 
sacrifices, were called Tlp6iro\ai ^«3v. — All who served the gods were maintained out 
of the sacrifices and offerings. — At Athens, those intrusted with the care of religion 
'were required to render an account of tfteir doings to certain civil officers appointed 
for the puroose. The 'hponvfjiitov seems to have been charged with keeping the sacred 
records. The priests had attendants called l£p6iov\ot. 

On the priesthood of the Oreeki, W6 J.Krauir, Der HeUema Priatentaat mit vonQflich Radoieht auf die Hieradolen. Kaiu. 
--aaMi. Joum. zzziz. SSa— Amfamoiac, D« minktits dM Dicux a Atheoet, in the Mem. Jhad. huer. XTiii. 60; uiii. 61.— 
Letranm, Sur !«• fimctioiii da HwromDemou, fee. in the JWitm. A Plnttitut, 01 a ■ ■ e d'AM. H Lit. Jine. vd. vi. SI. 

2. Purification has already been mentioned (^ 23) as a rite of great importance 
among the Greeks. At some of their solemnities, the priests and priestesses were 
obliged to take an oath, that they were duly purified. £very person attending the 
solemn sacrifices was purified usually by being washed or sprinkled with the water in 
the mptp^avrfipiov (cf ^ 65 a). This water was consecrated by putting into it a burning 
torch from the altar, or a branch of laurel (^^wj) or olive. Purification was also some- 
times made by drawing roiyid the person a sea-onion or squill (<wf£XXo), or a young 
dog {oKvXa^ ; sometimes eggs were used for the purpose ; sometimes the blood of a 
pig. Some of the terms employed to designate purifyin|[ are inpt^vtiv, mfnftdntaBai, 
KadaipeiVj &YPi^iv, IXcurftdgf hyvtanii^ rsXeri), &c. — Sometimes m purifications not only the 
hands, but the feet and other parts of the body were washed. 

$ 68. The sacrifices had different names according to the occasions of them. 
The thnnk-nffering (;t»P*<''''»7P"*) ^*8 in recognition of some favor received, 
often in fulfilment of some vow made; the nnroffering (^Xcurnxa) was in order 
to propitiate an offended deity ; the invoeationroffering {aittjfvxa) was presented 
in case of seeking some particular favor. There were other particular sacri- 
fices, which were ofifered in consequence of the specific command of some god. 

The beginning of the sacrifice in later times was made by the libation 
{arcov^, § 24. 2) ; then followed the incense, the burning of something fragrant 
(^fiCafm) ; and at length the iocrifice itself, properly speaking, or the slaying 
of the victim (^epcrov). The principal ceremonies have already been mentioned 
(§ 27). — Persons who had the right of bein?^ present at a sacrifice were termed 
aj3ij3i7Xofr, and those who had not, jSljJj/Siot. The latter were called upon by the 
heralds to retire before the ceremonies commenced. 

Different animals were offered in sacrifice to different gods, as has been mentioned 
in treating of the ancient mythology. One of the principal victims, however, was the 
ox {fiovs) ; hence the term /hvduTtTv^ to sacrifice oxen : those assistants who slew the 
victims were called 0ovdvTat. Bulls (roiJpoi), sheep (^tcs), and goats (atycf) were often 
offered. The bringing of the victims to the altar was expressed by such phrases as 
npoadyetv n* PiOfiia, or napatnifaai ^wriav toTs ffafioTs ; they were often brought adorned with 
earlands (<rriiiiiaTa)f and were always required to be free from blemishes (riXcm). After 
the victim was slain and cut in pieces, an inspection of the entrails (fnr\aYKvo<"coria) 
was made by the soothsayer ((nrXayxv&rinwrof), to ascertain the presages of the future. 

Animals were not demanded as sacrifices from the poor, who were allowed to offer 
cakes of coarse flour {ir6irava, veXavot, irennara) ; these were sometimes made in the shape 
of animals. 

It doefl not appear to have been ever an approved cuBtom among the Greeki to offer human 
Bacrificea, although it was repeatedly done; cf. P. II. $ 17. Themistocles Is said to have sacri- 
ficed to the gods several Persian captives. (Plutarch^ Them.) Human victims were sacrificed 
particularly to the manea and infernal gods.— Cf. LaeUuUnu, De Falsa Religione, c. H.—Eusebius, 
Prasp. Evang. Iv. 16. 

§ 69. It is pertinent to notice here the solemn oaths of the Greeks, in which 
they called upon the gods to witness the truth or avenge falsehood or injury. 
They distinguished between the solemn or great oath (o /tiya; 6c>xo{) and affir- 
mations in ordinary cases. Jupiter was considered as especially the god and 
guardian of oaths, and avenger of perjury, although oaths were taken in the 
name of other gods also. It was common, e. g., to swear by the twelve great 
superior gods (jita 5to5«xa >«ovj). Sometimes they swore by the gods, indefi- 
nitely and generally ; and sometimes by inanimate objects, vases, weapons, or 
any article of which they made use. Not unfrequently the oath was in the 
name of living or deceased men, such especially as had been highly esteemed 
and loved. The oath was usually joined with a distinct imprecation of ven- 
geance on the swearer himself in case of falsehood ; and was sometimes con 
firmed by a sacrifice, the flesh of which, however, could not be eaten. Severn 
punishments were decreed against perjury (l^ttopxia). Yet the Greeks, espe- 
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cially the Thessalians, were reproached for this crime by the ancients. At 
least mutual distrust was characteristic of the corrupt Greeks of later times, 
and among the Romans the phrase Graseajidea was synonymous with perfidy. 

Leagues and covenants were confirmed by making oaths and sla3ring sacrifices ; 
hence opKia rkfoniv signifies to enter into covenant. Notwithstanding the great perfi- 
diousness of the Greeks, they considered one who kept his oath {^vapieoi) as of course 
a pious person {timfiiK). 'Arruch irums signifies honest faith. 

Mamimt, Bar I« Smrals det Aadmm, ia tha J7M. dt Pdead. dm Inter. ?oL L p. 191 ; voL iv. p. 1,-SmUk, Diet oT Aatiq. 
11.648. 

$ 70. The opinion was very early entertained, that the ?ods honored certain 
men, especially the priests, with a particular intimacy. There were supposed 
to be two modes of revelation ; one immediatey by direct inspiration ; and the 
other mediate or artificial, which was considered as the fruit of great knowledge, 
experience, and observation. Oracles (;tfM7flft^p«», fiawtBCa) were of the first 
kind ; and the second kind was divination (jjLwtCxri).r— Prom oracles, the Greeks 
were accustomed to seek, in important circumstances and undertakings, predic- 
tions of the result (xpfjaftoi, Xoyia, fitwtsvfiata). It is obvious that they could 
be turned greatly to the advantage of the priests, to whose artifice their exist- 
ence and support are in great measure to be ascribed. The oracular answers 
were not given in any one uniform manner, but sometimes immediately, as was 
pretended, from the gods {x9V^H^ oUn'o^xovot), sometimes through an interpreter, 
(xv^H^ vTto^tixov), or by a pretended dream, or by lot. 

Persons who consulted the oracles were termed ^eoirp6noif ^cbjpol, Xfiniriio<p6poi ; the in- 
terpreters, xP'TCTfioXdyot. Presents and sacrifices were always requisite before consulting 
an oracle, which could be done only on appointed days. 

>Tbe question has been afitated, whether the responses uttered from the ancient oracles were 
the mere imposture of priests, or proceeded from the afency of Satan making use of their delu- 
sions. Van Dale in a learned treatise urged the former view. Fontenelie advocated the same 
side. Baltus with much learning maintained the latter view, in agreement with some of the 
Christian Fathers. 

Dr. Clarke (Travels, P. li. sect. 3. ch. xvi.) describes a contrivance, which be supposes was 
designed by the artifice of the priests to sustain the system of oracles. ** We found at the foot 
of the hill of the Acropolis, one of the most curious telltale remains yet discovered among the 
vestiges of pagan priestcraft ; it was nothing less than one of the oracuiar shrines of Jirgos^ 
alluded to by Pausaniae^ laid open to inspection, lilce the toy a child has broken in order that he 
may see the contrivance whereby it was made to speak. A more interesting sight for modern 
curiosity can hardly be conceived to exist among the ruins of any Grecian city. In its original 
state, it had been a temple ; the farther part from the entrance, where the altar was, being an 
excavation of the rock, and the front and roof constructed with baked tUee. The altar yet remains, 
and part of tlte fictile superstructure ; but the most remarkable part of the whole is a secret sub- 
terraneous passage, terminating behind the altar; its entrance being at a considerable distance 
toward the right of a person ftcing the altar ; and so cunningly contrived as to have a small 
aperture, easily concealed and level with the surface of the rock. This was barely large enough 
to admit the entrance of a single person ; who, having descended into the narrow passage, might 
creep along until he arrived Immediately behind the center of the altar; where, being hid by 
some colossal statue or other screen, the sound of his voice would produce a most imposing 
effect among the humble votaries, prostrate beneath, who were listening in silence upon the 
floor of the sanctuary. We amused ourselves for a few minutes by endeavoring to mimic the 
solemn farce acted upon these occasions ; and as we delivered a mock oracle, ore rotundo^ from 
the cavernous throne of the altar, a reverberation, caused by the sides of the rock, afforded a 
tolerable specimen of the *wiU of the fode^* as it was formerly made known to the credulous 
votaries of this now forgotten shrine. There were not fewer than twenty-five of these juggling 
places in Peloponnesue, and as many in the single province of Baotia ; and surely it will never 
again become a question among learned men, whether the answers in them were given by the 
inspiration of evil spirits, or whether they proceeded fVom the imposture of priests ; neither can 
it be urged that they ceased at the death of Christ : because PauMvias (Corinth, c. 24, p. 165, ed 
KuhnU) bears testimony to their existence at ^rgos in the second century." 

See ran DaJe, De OraealM vfltarum Etbniconma. Aaut. ITOOi A.—B. FantendU, Hstoif* da Oradat. La Haye, 179& 12^ 
/ F. Batttu, Amwer to Fontenelie^ History of Onelet ; trantl. from tbe Frencb. Lond. ITia 2 vob. 8.— Ct RoOhij bk. x. ch. 
(p. 391. vol. I ed. cited § 13) — Blaekwo(kPt M*gu. vol. xiv. p> 877. 

$ 71. It may be proper to mention some of the most distin^ished of the 
ancient oracles. The most ancient was that of Jupiter at Dodona, a city of the 
Molossi, said to have been built by Deucalion. Before this time, however, this 
oracle, of Pelasgic origin (cf. P. IV. § 41), seems to have existed in that place. 
There was a grove of oaks, sacred to Jupiter, and superstition ascribed the 
nctual exercise of the gift of speech and prophecy to the trees themselves, 
which were thence called fia/vtixai fipvcj. Tbe priests, called aTto^yj^ai and 
StXXob, concealed themselves upon and in the trees, when they announced the 
pretended declaration of the gods. The sound of a brazen vase, placed near 
he temple, was also imagined to be supernatural. A fountain in the place was 
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likewise celebrated as possessing the wonderfal power, not only of eztinguish- 
ihg a torch, but of kinclling it again. 

1. The oracles in the grove of Dodona were also said to be delivered by doves, 
i^hich arose from the circumstance that the priestesses, who sometimes announced 
them, were called in the Thessalian language vektiaty and mXei&Ses, There were also 
priests called r6ftovpoi, whose business was to interpret the sounds of the vessel on cer- 
tain occasions. Two columns stood by the temple ; to one of which the vessel was 
attached ; on the other was a boy with a scourge m his hand ; the ends of the scourge 
consisted of little bones, which being moved by the wind knocked against the metalBc 
vessel attached to the other column. — ^From the use of the brazen.vessel arose the nhrase 
AfoiwvaXov xoAxMoy, applied to taUcative persons. — The temple is said to have stooa upon 
an eminence near a fountain.-— In the Sup. plate 28 is a view of Dodona, in which 
many of the allusions to the oracle are represented. 

SaUier, and De Bromt, UOnde de nodaba, im the Jftm. dead. hmr. fol. v. p. S& zxxv. p. tt.--CM^ De oncalo DodoBco. 
GrtaiBg. 1828. &.^..InHM,U«berduTuib«iH»«kd von Dodooa. Wmb, IMa 8.— LoiMMte, Ou PdavMbe Orakol d« ZeiM 
nOodoH. WQittlk 18401. 8. 

On the site of tbe temple, cf. AwfttceiUe, u cited P. L f 87i 

2 tt. Less celebrated was the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, in a desert and abnost inac- 
cessible region of Africa, chiefly known by the visit to it made by Alexander the 
Great. 

3. The Bite of the temple and oracle of Jupiter Ammon waa discovered by the Engliili traveler 
Browne in 1792, in the OaaU of Siwa. (Cf. RennelVs Oeog. Syat. of Herod, sect. 21.) Near it 
was the famous fountain of the tun. The spot was visited by Belzoni in 1816. (Cf. P. I. ^ 179.) 



The ruins of the temple indicate an Egyptian origin.— When this oracle was consulted, a splen- 
did statue of the god was carried In procession by numerous priests (cf. P. II. $ 24). A view of 
it is given in the Sap. Plate 29. 

4. Several other oracles of Jupiter are mentioned. Herodotus speaks of four: at Egyptian 
Thebes ; at Libyan Ammon ; at Dodona ; and at Meroe in Ethiopia ; and says the one at Thebes 
wna the original. Besides these, there was an oracle of Jupiter in Eksotia ; also in Elis at Olym- 
pia ; and one in Crete, in a cave of Mount Ida. 

§ 72. Apollo, the god to whom inspiration and prophecy were considered to 
belong properly, had numerous oracles. The most renowned was that at 
Delphi, a city of Phocis, where he had also a temple illustrious beyond all 
others on account of its treasures, the abundance and costliness of the gifts 
bestowed there. The spot where the answer was given, was called Pythium 
(IIv^uM/), and the priestess, who uttered it, Pythia (IIv^), from the surname 
v^hich Apollo received in consequence of killing the serpent Python (nv^<of). 
This spot, or the site of Delphi, was regarded as the centre of the inhabited 
earth (d/^>a>^f 7^$). According to common tradition this oracle was first dis- 
closed b^ a flock of goats, which, on approaching an orifice on Mt. Parnassus, 
were seized with singular paroxysms of shivering and jumping. The same 
happened to men, who approached this opening. . This oracle was very ancient, 
being celebrated more than a hundred years b^ore the Trojan war. 

1. Some derive the names applied to this oracle and the priestess from the word 
TTvOiaOaif to tn^ittrc, or learn; but n.v9(a appears to have been originally the name of the 
city of Delphi. — The temple was adorned with statues and other splendid works of 
art. Its walls were inscnbed with salutary moral precepts ; among them the cele- 
brated one Tvdjdi atavTov. (P. V. $ 169.) Costly tripods were among the gifts conse- 
crated to Apollo here. One of the most femous was the golden one presented by the 
Greeks after the defeat of Xerxes. This was removed by Constantine and placed in 
the Hippodrome of Constantinople, upon the ** triple heads" of the three brazen ser- 
pents twisted into one pillar. 

Tiw pillar stiU ranaiiia {Gibbon^ eb. 17. p 80. vol. ii. N. Toife, 182S).--The three iieads are nid to have beeo in good preserva* 
tkn when CoMtaatioople waa taken by the Toiti ; Mahomet U. Umd rod* into tbeUippodraow and tbatterad one of them vritti hit 
battle as ; two were remaining in 1700 ; bat they were itolen about that time by lome nnimown depredator. (Cf . Lend. Quart. 
mee. ix. 16B.) On the origin of the Delphic onde. cf: MUfordPt Greece, ch. S. lect 2. 

2. The great weahh accumulated at Delphi (cf. ^ 28), and the celebrity of the ora- 
cle, and consequent influence possessed bv the state which had the chief authority 
over it, occasioned much jealousy among tne Grecian states ; in two instances par- 
ticularly they were involved thereby m actual hosiiUties, in the wars commonly called 
Sacred. 

MitfardPi EuA. oTOreece, eh. xnvii-xlii.— Ik r«M«, Guerres Saeraea, In the Mem. dead. huar. vii. 201. ix. 97. zil. 177. 

5 73. The tripod (-rptVovj ;tp^fff ^ptoj), upon which the priestess sat in uitei 
ing the answers, must be mentioned among the remarkable things pertaining to 
the oracle. It was dedicated to Apollo by the seven wise men of Greece, and 
has been viewed as having a threefold reference, to the past, the present, and 
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rhe fiitiire. The IIv^ herself was esteemed as a priestess of peculiar dimity 
and was obli^ to prepare for the functions of her office by many ceremonies. 
In deliTering the oracles, she appeared to be in the most violent ecstasy and 
couTulsion. In early times, the oracular response was commonly clothed in 
the form of hexameter verse ; often by a poet employed for the purpose. Ori- 
^nally the oracle was consulted but on a single oay in the year, in a month of 
the spring, called BvoMf or Uvautf ; afterwards inquiry could be made on a 
certain dsy of every month. Whoever wished to consult the oracle was re- 
quired to make large presents and offerings, to put on a wreath or crown, and 
to propose his questions mostly in writing, and allow himself to be qualified 
for receiving the answer by many mystic rites. The answer was' commonly 
so enigmatical and ambiguous (xolo;, hence Ao|t.a$), that it would apply to any 
result that might happen; and whenever it was clear and definite, the priests 
had informed themselves of all the preliminary circumstances and the proba- 
bilities respecting the issue. — ^The Delphic oracle was suspended at various 
times, and became finally silent soon after the death of the emperor Julian. 

Originally, there was one Pythia (or irpo^ifrts) only at Delphi; but after the oracle 
became more frequented, the number was mcreased to three, chosen from among the 
uneducated inhabitants of Delphi, and bound to the strictest temperance and chastity. 
They officiated by turns, and sometimes lost their lives in the imrozysms of the in- 
spiration. Those, who pretended to form into sentences their incoherent exclamations. 
three in number, were called irpex^Jirai ; who always took care to ascertain previously 
much about the history and characters of those consulting the oracle. The prophefs 
were aided in the sacrmces and ceremonies, which preceded the placing of the Pyihia 
on the tripod, by jive priests called &woi, wno were under a chief called &ri6m|p. — The 
ircpijjyijrot were guides to those who visited the temple, employed particularly in point- 
ing out to them its curiosities. A great number of persons were required for the va- 
rious services of the temple and oracle.— See plate p. iii. [Frontisp. of Class. Ant.] 

On thb onde of Apollo, mo Bordian, Ondo de Delpbo, in Ibe Mtm. Jead. Inaer. toI. iii. p. 137.— C F. mifter, De Relig one 
el Onealo Apollinit Delpbid. Haln. 1827— f. D. HUUmann^ WOrdi; ong da DelphiKben Orakelt. Bgnn, l8S7.^Fr. Gdfte, 
Dm IMphiwlie (Inkd, in Minam poliUMbu, nlififlMa, nod ntUidim fiivflinfc Lalp& I8W.— A. B. Anmn, in Brick und 
Orukr, EncfdopAdio, under OroM. 

$ 74. There were in Greece various other oracles less celebrated. The more 
important of them were the followinff : the oracle of Apollo at Didyma, which 
was called also the oracle of the Branchids ; those of Delos, Abk, Glares, 
Larissa, Tegyne and other minor cities ; where answers were also given from 
Apollo; the oracle of Trophonius at Lebadea in Boeotia, in a subterranean 
cave, said to have been the residence of Trophonius, into which inquirers des- 
cended, after performing solemn ceremonies, m order to receive a revelation of 
the future by dreams or oracles ; and the oracle of Amphiaraus in the vicinity 
of Oropus m Attica, where the answers were imparted to the initiated by 
dreams. — ^The number of the ancient oracles amounted to two hundred and 
sixty. 

1. The oracle of TVophonhu ii described chiefly by Paaianias (ix. 3T), who sayi he entered 
the cave. The oracle wai upon a mountain, where was a crove, temple, and itatue of Tropho- 
nius. Within an Incloiure made of white stones, upon which were erected obelisks of brass, 
was an artificial opening like an oven; here b^ a ladder the person consulting the oracle 
descended, carrying in his hands a certain composition of honey. On returning, the person was 
required to write down what had been seen or beard.— In Plate XIX. is a representation of this 
oracle— As there was a story that a visitor to the cave never smiled after his return, it became 
common to describe a gloomv person by saying he had been to the cave of Tropbohius ; see an 
amusing application of ibis. In AddiMoiC§ Spectator, No. 550. 

The cave it still poinred out to In? alen } aljo the two fanltiBi JAunuiyiu nod liMc.— See Clarke, TVaveh, kit.—PouqumBtf 
Vojrefe, he. «^ iv. p. 171. 

S. There were numerous oracles of Ascleplus or .Ssculaplus ; of which the most celebrated 
was at EpidauruB. Here the sick sought responses and the recovery of their health by sleeping 
UnenAo/ia) in the temple. It was imagined by F. A. Wolf, that what is now called aniipai mar- 
netism or Meameriam was known to the priests of those temples where the sick spent one or more 
nights for tne purpose of recovering their health. 

Cr. r. JL Wolf, Bejtng tur GeKh. det Sonnainbiilimn en den Alterthan ; ta hit VvndadiU SdkHftm. 

$ 75. The pretended revelation of the future mediately (cf. $ 70), or by means 
of some system or art of divination OwwrtxiJ), was effected in various ways. 
The most important was by theomancy (^co/iovf sun), an art possessed by a 
class of persons who were called ^BOfMvtsvi, and claimed to oe under divine 
mspiration. This class comprised three varieties; some were considered as 
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interpreters of the demons by whom they were possessed, and called ^vfiwo' 
Xfjyttot, or ftv^cwsi ; others were called iv^ovcfuuital or iv^ioatwol, and enjoyed 
only the intimations of some particalar divinity ; and others still were termed 
ixorroki'cxM, and boasted of high discoveries obtained during a wholly sapema- 
tural state of mind, which they sought to render credible by the pretext of a 
long trance, insensibility, or sleep. 

Besides what was termed in general theomancyi there were several methods of 
divination, of which the foliowme were the principal. — 1. By dreams, dveiponoXia. The 
Greeks ascribed very much to dreams as supernatural, and viewed them either as 
revelations and warnings from the gods or from demons, or as pictures and images of 
future events. The expounders of dreams were called dveipoKpiratj 6vti^K6mi, or ivti- 
ptnrSXoi. Three varieties of the dream are named ; xpnuarwitdSf when a god or spirit 
conversed with one in his sleep ; Spofia. when one saw a vision of future occurrences ; 
dveipos, in which the future was set forth by types and figures (dXXiryopunu;). Two other 
varieties are also mentioned, Ivivvtov and ^m-curfia, but are not considered as affording 
much help in divination ; ^toXTw , incubus, night-mare, was supposed sometimes to 
indicate the future. Dreams were supposed to be sent from the eod of sleep (P. II. 
^ 113); and from Jupiter (Horn. II. i. 63). A goddess called Bnzo (fi^^tv, to sleep) 
was thought to preside over the interpretation of dreams, and was worshiped particu- 
larly in Delos. Dreams which occurred in the morning were most regarded in 
divination. 

See JbUmidontt, m died P. V. § 987.— Jhotfny, Sonffez, &c. in tlw Man. dk VAead. du huer. yqL zxxvUL p. 7A.—Thianf o/ 
r, cUad P. IL f 118. 



2. By sacrifices. This was called Hieromanc^ (jitpo^oamia) or Hieroscopy (Upoaicoiria). 
It comprehended the observations of many particulars connected with the offering of 
a victim, as portending good or ill. One of the principal things was the inspection of 



the entrails, especially the liver (^aTtwicpirra), and the heart. The fire of sacrifice was 
also noticed {nvpoitavreia) ; likewise the smoke iKaarvonavreia), the wine (dtvojiavreia), and 
the water (Uponavrsta, vjiyoiiavrsia). There were, in short, various kinds or forms of this 
divination according to the different victims or materials of the sacrifices and the dif 
ferent rites ; e. g. tnere was d>svpoiAavreia, by the flower or meal used ; IxBvonaimia, by 
the entrails of fuhes ; ujocKonia, by eggs. 

3. By birds, dKavtorucfi. Those, who observed and interpreted omens by birds, were 
called dpvatoK&itot, dpvidoiidvrtig. Some birds were observed with respect to their flight 
(ravvTrripvyss) ; Others in respect to their singing itoSutal). Unlucky birds, or those of ill 
omen, were called ^^aJXai/«oi, pernicious, and KioKwucdi, hindering from designed under- 
takings, and by similar epithets ; among this class were the hawk, the buzzard, and, 
except at Athens, the owl ; the dove and swan, on the other hand, were considered 
as lucky birds ; and the crowing of the cock was auspicious. When the observer of 
the flight of birds was watching for omens he looked towards the north, and appear- 
ances m the east, which was on his right, were considered as favorable ; honce the 
use of ^^idf, right, to signify fortunate. — Omens were also drawn from insects and 
reptiles, and various animals. Toads, serpents, and boars were of ill omen. Bees 
and ants were often thought to foretoken good. 

4. By signs in the heavens {iiovnutXa) and other physical phenomena. Comets, 
eclipses, and earthquakes were all unlucky signs. Thunder and Ughtning were lucky 
if observed on the right hand ; but unlucKy if on the left. To be strucK with thun- 
der (fipovrrirdi) was umucky ; in places thus struck, altars were erected and oblations 
made to appease the gods, after which none dared to approach them. 

5. By lots. The two principal modes were those termed arixoitavrsia and KXriponavTtia ; 
in the former little pieces of paper, having fatidical lines drrixog) written upon them, 
were drawn from an urn, and were supposed to indicate the prospects of the person 
by or for whom they were drawn out ; in the other, various small articles, as beans 
black and white, pebbles, dice, and the like, which were all called K\fipot, and were 
considered as being of different significancy, were drawn from an urn or other vessel. 

•Other modes were fapSonavrsia, by rods, and PsXoiiavreia, by arrows, in which the 
lot was decided by the manner in which they fell from an erect posture or from the 
quiver. Another was by the use of the ir(va^ dyoprwrrfff, on which certain prophetic 
verses were inscribed, and the fate was indicated by the verse on which the dice fell. 

6. By magical aHs. These were said to have originated in Persia among the Mag:, 
fAYoi. The degjee of attention given among theCrreeks to these arts (TTepU\»)a) vs 
evinced by a striking fact recorded in the Bible (Acts, xix. 19), which seems to imply 
that a great number of books were composed on the subject. A few only of the 
various modes need be named ; vvcpofiavrtia, cKwuaimia, and xpyxoiAaweta, in which the 
dead were supposed to appear or speak ; yourrpo/iavrefa, in which demons were ima- 
gined to speak from the bellies of men, or omens were drawn from the appearances 
of water in the middle part (yoorpn) of certain glass vessels surrounded with lighted 
torches : Knaouatrnia, in which the performers observed the forms assumed by arop4 
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of melted wax; there were numerous other modes.--The ikatrpmfM^a w»« a 3ort o( 
diirinatioa hj lot, yet claMed among the magical ana ; the letters ot the alphabet were 
written in a circle ; a grain of wheat or barley was laid upon each letter ; a cock wai 
placed in the center { and the desired information was obtained by putting togethei 
the letters from which the cock picked the grains. — It is proper to mention nere some 
of the magical arts, by which mysterious effects were supposed to be wrought ; as, 
e. a., 'papftwcdaf in which medicated herbs, minerals, and the like {ipapftoKa) were used ; 
ana paoKovia, which was a sort of fiiscination or malign influence which certain per- 
sons were supposed to exert. 

Sae BotiMiif imI jk Aind; ae. H diid 1 2n.-<}|i dWinatka I7 Ita 09^ et CiM. /flvnv s. SK. 

7. Finally, divination was also made from various things included under the general 
name of omens {HM0o\a). One class of these consisted of such as were drawn from 
the person himself, as «aV^ palpitations of some part of the system ; 06ftl3os, a ringing 
of the ears; aro^, sneezings, &.c. Another class consisted of those drawn from 
objects external to the person ; as the meeting of certain objects or animals on the 
road itvdSta o{)j»0oXa), or certain occurrences at home (ri dutoaicowuaif). Certain words 
were also ominous 1 such were called Jmai, ickyiSysg^ ^uat. The Greeks, especially the 
Athenians, sought to avoid words of ill omen, carefully substituting others , as, e. g. 
*E»fiaflS€s insteaa of 'EVkv«^, and ^cXar^ instead of KXhrnis. 

Ob tfa* sBciaat vt of di▼iwtioi^ m Cieera, D» Difinatioiia— CC WtOmmOk^ Hfatoriod ADtiqaiti«% « dted \ ia— ACto', 
AickBoL Orae. bfc. ii. di. lS-18. 

$ 76. The festivals formed an important part of the religious worship of the 
Greeks. Their establishment and support was partly for the sake of honoring 
and supplicating the gods, and commemorating persons of merit, and partly 
for the sake of rest, recreation, union, and harmony of social feeling. Their 
number greatly increased with the multiplication of the gods and the progress 
of luxury and wealth; the yariety and splendor of the accompanying ceremo- 
nies increased in the same proportion. Especially was this the case at Athens. 
They were mostly held at the public expense, the means being drawn from 
various sources. 

SeeJf O. £Rrrmann,DiePertevooBeIlMhis!ariMli-pliIloKipbiMb bearbeitet uid warn •nteiimal aa^ ihraaSiia utdZmA 
RUatort BwUo, 1KB. 8 Tb. a 

§ 77 /. Some of the most important festivals hare been mentioned (P. II.) 
in the history of particular gods, under the head of Mythology. A slight 
notice of them here must suffice. The principal out of an almost countless 
multitude, will be named in alphabetical order, and then some particulars added 
respecting a few of these. 

1 u. 'A yp f 01 v ( a, a nocturnal festival instituted in honor of Bacchus.^-— 'A Sdavia^ 
dedicated to Venus and the memory of Adonis.— 'AX 3 a, to Bacchus and Ceres.— 
'ApBsoriipia, observed at Athens three days, also in honor of Bacchus.— 'At a- 
r«<p( a, at Athens, in commemoration of a victory obtained by Melanthus, through 
stratagem, over the Bcsotian king Xanthus, likewise in honor of Bacchus, and other 

gods. *A(^po6(ota, a festival of Aphrodite or Venus, particularly on the island of 

Cyprus.-^— Bptf»pw>»t a, sacred to Diana, in Attica, celebrated every fifth year. — 
Aa^vfi<p6ptayto Apollo in Bcsotia, only every ninth year.— ^^X ta, also to Apollo, 
on the island of Delos, every fifth year.— A ly fi ^ r p t a, sacred to Demeter or Ceres.— 
Aii'iroXcfa, an Athenian lestival, instituted in honor of Jupiter, as tutelary god of the 
city (IIoXu^).— -^A ( vii (Ti a, to Dionysus or Bacchus ; a greater and more solemn festi- 
val in the cities ; and a lesser one in the country ; the same that wbs called by the Ro- 
mans Bacchanalia, There were innumerable forms of this festival.-^ — ^"E Karduffataj 
dedicated by the Argives to Juno, to whom they sacrificed a hecatotnb on the nrst day 
of this festival.— -^%Xcvfffy( a, the most celebrated festival of Ceres, a greater and 
smaller, connected with the well known mysterie8.—*E p/i a i a, a festival of Mercury, 
in Elis, Arcadia, and Crete.— —'E^i <rt a, a festival of Dhma at Ephesus.— *Hpata, a 
festival of Juno at Argos.^-— 'H^aforfca, sacred to Viilcan at Athens, accompanied 
by races with torches.— 6 tvno^dpta, the festival of legislation in honor of Ceres, at 
Athens and other Greek cities.— -K^p vet a, sacred to Juniter and AppUo, almost 
throughout all Greece, for nine days.— -A 41 «c at a, an Arcadian festival in honor of 
Jupiter, instituted by Lycaon. [But this term usufltlly designates a festival of Pan - 
corresponding to the Roman Lupercal. Cf. P. II. ^ 60.]~^'09Kof6pta, a festival 
of the Athemans instituted by Theseus, and so called from the custom of carrying 
branches about on the occasion.^— lie va0^ vac a, one of the most solemn festivals 
at Athens, dedicated to Minerva. The lesser was celebrated annually ; the greater 
every fifth year. Both were connected with various contests and games.-^*neXa>. 
9 ( a, a Thessalian festival dedicated to Jupiter, having some resemblance to the Sa* 
iumalia of the Romans.-^'apafa, a general name applied to solemn sacnficea. 
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which were brought to the gods m the different seasons, with a view to secure good 
weather. 

For a mora eonplcto aramendon uri dcKriptioo, cf. AMer, ArduBOl. Graea, bk. ii. ch. 20 — Cf. LaarthBt^ oo eertain Greek 
fMWil% ia the Mmn. Jkad. huar. ml. siv. p. 41>; and ilfliL p. SS& 

2. "The festival called 'A^oiyia was celebrated in most of the cities of Greece. 
The solemnity continued two days. On the first, certain images or pictures of Adonis 
and Venus were brought forth with all the pomp and ceremonies used at funerals; the 
women tore their hair, beat their breasts, and counterfeited other actions usual in 
lamenting the dead. This lamentation was called dcavieurndi or ditavia, and hence aiWtav 
Byetv sigmfies the same as *ASuivty itXaUiv^ to weep for Adonis ; and the songs on this 
occasion were denominated ot^vt^ia. With the images were also carried shells filled 
with earth, in which grew several sorts of herbs, panicularly lettuces ; in memory 
that Adonis was laid out on a bed of lettuces. These were called «Jhro(, gardens ; and 
hence 'A&Mnjiog Kifnoi were proverbially applied to thines unfruitful and fading, because 
those herbs were sown only so long before the festival as to be green at that time, and 
were presently cast out into the water. The flutes used on this day were called 
ytyypiat from Y^YYPns, the Phcenician name of Adonis ; the music, yiyy^MurfnH ; and the 
songs were called ycyypavrd. The sacrifice was denominated KoBcipa^ because the days 
of mourning were called by that name.^ The second day was spent in all possible 
demonstrations of joy and merriment ; in memory, that by the tavor of Proserpine, 
Venus obtained that Adonis should return to life, and dwell with her one-half of every 
year. This fable is appUed to the sun which produced the vicissitudes of summer and 
winter." 

C£ p. IL § 47.-Ani<(r, Colto d'Adoois, In the Mmn. dt PAcud. dm Auer. y^. iU. ^ M. 

3. "The Aiov^aia were sometimes called by the general name of *Opyco, which, 
though sometimes applied to the mysteries of otner gods, more particularly belonged 
to those of Bacchus. They were also sometimes denominated BtucxcTa. They were 
observed at Athens vdth greater splendor, and with more ceremonious superstition, 
than in any other part of Greece; the years were numbered by them; the chief 
archon had a share in their management ; and the priests whoof&ciated were honored 
with the first seats at public shows. At first, however, they were celebrated without 
splendor, being days set apart for public mirth, and observed only with the followmg 
ceremonies : — a vessel of vnne adorned with a vine branch, was brought forth ; next 
followed a goat ; then was carried a basket of figs ; and after all, the pnalli. — At some 
of them, the worshipers in their garments and actions imitated the poetical fictions 
concerning Bacchus ; they put on fawns' skins, fine linen, aifd miters ; carried thyrsi, 
drums, pipes, flutes, and rattles; crowned themselves with garlands of ivy, vine, fir, 
and other trees sacred to Bacchus. Some imitated Silenus, ran, and the Satyrs, and 
exhibited themselves in comic dresses and antic motions ; some rode upon asses ; and 
others drove goats to the slaughter. In this manner persons of both sexes ran about 
the hills and deserts, dancing ridiculously, personating men deranged in their intel- 
lects, and crjring aloud, Eioi ^a0oi, EAw B^boce, w Tooice, I60ajo(iej or Tw Batoce. 

The great festival, Aio'^ta /icyaXa, was sometimes called dtrrucA, or rh koi* fcro, be- 
cause celebrated within the city of Athens, in the beginning of spring, in the month 
*EXa^»?/?oXttov. It was sometimes by way of eminence called Aiovinrta, because it was 
the most celebrated of all festivals of Bacchus at Athens, and was probably the same 
as Afoyfffta dpXfli&npa. 

The less, ^tov^ia luxph, was sometimes called rh icar dypo^i^ because it was observed 
in the country. It was a sort of preparation to the former and greater festival, and 
was celebrated in autumn, in the month llomdaov or TaupXuov. Some are of opinion, 
that it was the same as AioyCaia \rjvaih, which received its name from Xijvd;, a wine- 
press.'* 

There appear to have been four Attic festivals in honor of Bacchus ; the AiovCata 
Kar' dypo^s, the Afivaia, the *Av6arriji)iaj and the Awvfeno kut Sctv. Other festivals in his 
honor are also named. 

In our Plate XXV. fig. e, we have a Bacchante dancing with a tbyraui in one hand and a wine 
cup in the other; in fig./, another Bacchante with some musical instrument in each hand, per« 
bape the eroUila. A male reveler Is seen on the altar of Bacchus, given in the Sup. Plate 30. 

Ct SaSOt Bkt LittGfMqoe, voL Ii. ^6, m cited P. V. $ 7. 9.-0n teMtiJM of Bacehw, we i]m P. IL § 60 ; P. IV. ) eS. t— Sea 
aptOOfttt la the AMuadL der BeiL AauL 1811 ; and A. JUcU, Von Untenchlede der Attieeben Lenten, Alltherttoiel^ kc. la Um 



4. **The*EXet)ffr»ia was a solemnity observed by the Celeans and Phhasians 
every fourth year ; by the Pheneatie, the Lacedflemonians, Parrhasians, and Cretansj 
but more espedally hy the Atheniansj every fifth year, at Eleusist a borough town ot 
Attica. It was the most celebrated solemnity in Greece, and was, therefore, by way of 
eminence, called ra nwrftpta, the mysteries, and rsXcrJy. It is said by some to have been 
instituted by Ceres herself, when she had supplied the Athenians with com in a time 
of famine. Some say that it was instituted by king Erectheus ; and others bf 
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It was divided into the /<up<k and /leyaXa /itiMpfa, lesser and greater mysteries ; and 
then the latter were in honor of Ceres, the former in that of her daughter Proserpine. 
Mucipa inarvptat the lesser mysteries, were observed in the month 'AvOsanipcw at Agrae, 
a place near the river Ilissus ; and the luyaXa /luarqpta, greater mysteries, were cele- 
brated in the month Boi}<!jpo/ttuw, at Eleusis, a borough-town of Attica, from which Ceres 
was called Eleusinia. In later ases the lesser festival was used as a preparation to 
the greater, in which they could not be initiated till they had been purified at the 
former. 

About a year after purification at the lesser, they sacrificed a sow to Ceres, and 
were admitted to the greater mysteries, the secret rites of which (with the exception 
of a few known only to the priests) were openly revealed to them, and hence they 
were called ifof»i and Mtrrai^ inspectors. Persons of both sexes and of all ages were 
initiated at this solemnity. To neglect the initiation into these mysteries was consi- 
dered a crime of a very heinous nature, and formed a part of the accusation for which 
Socrates was condemned to death.—* AH the Greeks might claim initiation into the 
mysteries ; but the people of every other nation were excluded by an ancient law ; 
and persons convicted of sorcery or of any atrocious crime, and especially if they 
bad committed homicide, even though involuntarily, were debarred from these 
mysteries. 

The manner of initiation was as follows. The candidates, being crowned with 
myrtle, were admitted by night into a place called /iwrtxd; rniiOi, the mystical temple, 
or li'xnoidKos iofOf, which was an edifice very capacious (P. II. ^ 63). At their entrance 
they washed their hands in holy water, and at the same time were admonished to 
present themselves with minds pure and undefiled, without which the external clean- 
ness of the body would not be accepted. After this, the holy mysteries were read to 
them out of a book called vtrptofta^ from vh^, a stone, because the book was only two 
stones cemented together. Then the piiest who initiated them, and who was called 
UfKxp&imKj proposed to them certain questions, to which they returned answers. Soon 
after, they beheld strange and frightful objects : sometimes the place, in which they 
were, appeared bright and resplendent with light and radiant fire, and instantly was 
covered with pitchy darkness ; sometimes a hollow sound was heard, and the earth 
seemed to groan beneath their feet. The being present at these sights was called 
a^ranpia, intuition. They were then dismissed in these words, Ktfyfi *Ojtira^, The gar- 
ments in which they were initiated were deemed sacred, and efficacious in averting 
evils and incantations. 

The hierophantes had three assistants ; the first was called «^&>t;xpy, torch-bearer, to 
whom it was permitted to marry ; the second, tdipy^i the crier ; and the third, d ini 
^iOfttSj from his ministering at the altar. 'Itpo^mmis is said to have been a type of the 
Great Creator of all things ; itfiavrxps^ of the sun ; ffi}pu{, of Mercury ; and h bd P(0{ju^, 
of the moon. 

There were also certain public officers whose business consisted in seeing that all 
things were performed according to custom. Of these was 0ourt\s^, the king, who 
was one of the archons, and who was obliged to offer prayers and sacrifices at this 
solemnity, and to observe that no indecency or irregularity was committed during the 
festival ; four iirifieXifral, curators, who were elected by the people, and ten persons who 
assisted at this and some other solemnities, and who were called leponoiot, from their 
offering sacrifices. 

This festival continued nine days, and from the fifteenth to the twenty-third day of 
the month Boti^hmu. During this time it was unlawful to arrest any man, or to pre- 
sent any petition ; and they who were found guilty of such practices were fined one 
thousand drachms, or, as others say, put to death. 

On the fourth day of the festival, the;r made a solemn procession, in which the 
jraXa^cov, holy basket of Ceres, was earned in a consecrated cart, crowds of persons 
shouting as they went, Xafpe, Anftfirep {Hail, Ceres), After these, followed certain 
women called Kiarof^i, who carried baskets in which were contuned carded wool, 
grains of salt, a serpent, pomegranates, reeds, ivy boughs, a sort of cakes called 
^tfotf , poppies, &c.— -The fifth was called 'H tx3i» Xo/nri&tfv <iftipa, the torch-day; because, 
the night following, the men and women ran about with torches in their hands. It 
was also customarv to dedicate torches to Ceres, and to contend who could present 
the largest ; and this was done in memory of the journey of Ceres, who soucnt Pro- 
serpine with a torch lighted at the flames of ^tna. — The sixth day was called louexpit 
from lacchus. the son of Jupiter and Ceres, who with a torch in his hand accompa- 
nied the goddess in her search after Proserpine.^ His statue, crowned with myrtle, 
and bearing a torch, was carried from the Ceramicus to Eleusis, in a solemn proces- 
sion called loMf^of.— On the seventh day were sports, in which the victors were re 
warded with a measure of barley, which was the first grain sown in Eleusis.** 

AiUmtm, ArebMl. Or»ea.--OB the ElewinlaB MjiteriM, He the ntecDeH fIfMi p. n. ) Ca^^ 
iwiM it giToi is limburfBnuwer, Hnloir* d* U CkafaatioB, Mor. eC Ralig: dct Graei. 

5. The Qefffto<p6pta was a festival in honor of Ceres, sumamed Hrfo^Spos {legifera 
or latDt[iver), because she was said to hava first taught mankind the use of laws. It 
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was celebrated in many Grecian cities ; by the Spartans, the Thebans in Baeotia, the 
Syracusans in Sicily, and others. — " But the Athenians observed this festival with th« 
greatest show of devotion ; the worshipers were freeborn women (it being unlawful 
lor any of servile condition to be present), whose husbands were wont to defray the 
charges ; and were obliged to do so, if their wives' portion amounted to three talents. 
These women were assisted by a priest called Sre^i/iT^tfpo;, because his head was 
adorned with a crown ; and by certain virgins, who were kept under severe discipline, 
bein^ maintained at the public charge in a place called earnwpopeiov. The women were 
clad in white apparel.— Three days at least were spent in making preparations. Upon 
the eleventh oi Pyanepsion, the women, carrying books upon their heads, wherein 
the laws were contained, went to Eleusis, wnere the solemnity was kept ; whence 
this day was called *'Avo<56j, the ascent. Upon the fourteenth the festival began, and 
lasted until the seventeenth. Upon the sixteenth they kept a fast, sitting upon the 
ground in token of humiliation ; whence the day was called 'Nwnia, afast.^^ 

Cr. Potter, BayiH ed. p. 9J8.^Wdlinury De Tbennophoriii. Wntid. 1820. 8. On the FUto of the ucieola, tee Merino LtJttgs 

dn Jeune, chez ies Ancieni, &c. in the Mem. d* Pjlcad. del Inter, vol. iv. p. Stfli. 

6. *' The n a v a 9^ vac a was an Athenian festival in honor of Minerva, the protec- 
tress of Athens. It was first instituted by Erichthonius, who called it 'Adfivaia ; and it 
was afterwards revived by Theseus, when he had united into one city all the Athe- 
nian people, and by him was denominated IlavaBrivaia. Some are of opinion that it 
was the same as the Roman Quinguatria. At first it continued only one day ; but it 
w^as afterwards prolonged several days, and celebrated with great magnificence. 

There were two solemnities of this name, one of which was called MeydXa Uavadfjvatat 
the Great Panatheneea, and was celebrated once in five years, beginning on the twenty- 
second of Hecatombaeon ; the other was denominated Murpd IlavaB^vaiaj the Less Pana- 
thensBa, and was observed every third year, or, as some think, every year, beginning 
on the twentieth or twenty-first of ThareeUon. In the latter were three games, ma- 
naged by ten presidents who were elected from the ten tribes of Athens, and who con- 
tinued in office four years. On the first day was a race with torches, in which first 
footmen and afterwards horsemen contended, and which was also observed in the 
greater festival. The second contention was evav6pias dywv, a gymnastic exercise in 
which the combatants gave proof of their strength or manhood. The place of these 
games was near the river, and was called from the festival llavadrivaiKdv. I'he third 
was a musical contention instituted by Pericles ; the subject proposed was the eulogium 
of Harmodius and Aristogiton, and also of Thrasybulus, who had rescued the repub- 
lic from the yoke of the tyrants by which it was oppressed. The poets also contended 
in four plays, which from their number were callea nrpaXoYia. Besides these there was 
a contention at Sunium, in imitation of a sea-fight. (Cf. Herod, viii. 55.^ — Pausan. i. 27. 
^ 2.) The victor in either of these games was rewarded with a vessel of oil and with 
a crown of the olives which grew in the Academy, and which were called ifpiai from 
ftipost death, or from /i4»f , a part. There was likewise a dance called Pyrrhicfaia, per- 
formed by boys in armor, who represented to the sound of the flute the battle of Mi- 
nerva with the Titans. No man was permitted to be present at these games in 
dyed garments, under a penalty to be imposed by the dydnnderrK, president of the games. 
Lastly a sumptuous sacrifice was offered, to which every Athenian borough contributed 
an ox ; of the flesh that remained, a public entertainment was made for the whole 
assembly ; and at this entertainment cups of an unusual size were employed. 

In the greater festival most of the same rites and ceremonies were observed, but 
with greater splendor and magnificence, and the addition of some other matters. In 
particular, at this solemnity was a procession, in which was carried the sacred ttct-Xos, 
garment of Minerva. This vhrXos was woven by a select number of virgins, who were 
called spyaffTiKalj from ipyov^ a work, and who were superintended by two of the 
dpfvf<f)6poij and commenced their employment at the festival XaXxcta, which was on the 
thirtieth of Pyanepsion. The garment was white, without sleeves, and embroidered 
with gold: upon it were described the achievements of Minerva against the giants, of 
Jupiter, of the heroes, and of men renowned for valor and great exploits ; and bence 
men of courage and bravery were said to be flfwt tt^Xow, worthy of being portrayed on 
the garment of Minerva. The ceremonies attending the procession with the jrnrXoj 
were as follows. In the Ceramicus without the city, was an engine built for the pur- 
pose in the form of a ship, upon which the vhrXos was hung in the manner of a sail, 
which was put in motion by concealed machinery. The TrwrXoj was thus conveyed to 
the temple of Ceres Eleusinia, and thence to the citadel, where it was placed upon 
Minerva s statue, which was laid on a bed strewed with flowers, and called rXa/rtV. 
This procession was composed of a great number of persons of both sexes, and of all 
ages and conditions. It was led up by old men, and, as some say, by old women, car- 
rying oUve branches in their hands ; and hence they were called ^oXXo(fty»c, bearers of 
freen boughs. After these c^me middle-ased men, who, armed with lances and 
ucklers, seemed only to respire war, and who were accompanied hj the utroimn, so- 
journers, carrying little boats as emblems of their being foreigners, and therefore 
called aKa/^n«p6poi, l^at-bearers. Then followed the women,' attended by the sojourners* 
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wiTes, wbo were called f^a^i, from carrying water-pots in token of servitude. These 
*vere followed by young men, who sang hymns in honor of the goddess, and who were 
crowned with miAet. Next proceed^ select virgins of high rank, whose features, 
shape, and deportment, attracted every eye, and who were called Ktt»ri^6poi, from their 
carrying baskets, which contained sacred utensils, cakes, and all things necessary for the 
sacrifices. These utensils were in the custody of one who, because he was chief ma- 
nager of the public processions, was called d^iBhapoi. The virgins were attended by 
the sojourners* daughters, who carried umbrellas and folding-chairs, and who were 
thence denominated maSn^i, umbrella-carriers, and Su^ptn^t, seat-carriers. It is 
probable that the rear was brought up by boys, who walked in coats used at proces- 
sions, and were called roydo^utol. The necessaries for this and other processions were 
prepared in a public hall erected for that purpose between the Piraean gate and the 
temple of Ceres ; and the management of the whole business belonged to the voitoipv* 
Xoxet, who were appointed to see that the ancient customs were observed. 

Tlw Fkuthcaue praemtM b repiweiilad on the frioa of the Futlwiioii.-See Sfiiorf, Aaiiq. oT Atban, dted P. IV. § 24S. I^ 
Fktimti, Seal|itan da FkHhenoo, cited P. IV. § 190. 4.~A ODall but badaooe view of the Aeropolis end the PUiatbenuc prooee> 
■or ia(ifeaiaBoyd*liPMter. 

On tbe faetini, cL Sotitmm, lieb. Oiae.-J'Mte'.-rond. QuoH. Rm. adv. SIT.— A A. JfUBer, FluiefliBmke. 

Among the monuroenti of ancient art still In preservation are certain vases called Panathenaie 
Fosetf as tbey are supposed from Inscriptions on tliem to bave been actually employed to contain 
tbe sacred oil bestowed upon victors in tbese games as a part of tbeir prize. 

See P. 0. BrmuHed^ on tbe Fkmtbenak Veaa; in tbe Tnimct. of the Rogr. See. of litenihire, foL it p. 108. Lond. tSSt— Zh 
Caytei. Vmh doDt lei aacieni bitoient ange dus hi Ceitivei, in the ICMb Jeod AiMT. u^^ 

$ 78. The gie^i public eames of the Greeks were also a part of their religious 
customs. They were looked upon as sacred, and were originally established 
in honor of the gods. They were always begun and ended with sacrifices. It 
also entered into their design, and was their effect, to render religion more 
attractive by association with sensible objects, to bring into nearer contact the 
several portions of Greece, and to stimulate and publicly reward superior 
talents. — ^The exercises of these games were of five sorts, and had therefore 
the common name Hivtd^'Kov, They were running, leaping, wrestling, throw' 
ing the discus, and hurling the javelin^ or boxing, which some put in the place 
of the contest with the javelin. 

See Burettt. on tbese exeretiei, (la Latte dn iac leni P ofilat, Coarae, Ditqae, kc) ia tbe Man. cb PJead. du buar. vol. iiL 
p. 822 •i.-O. /. PkOipp, De Ptoatethlo iive Quinqaeilio. Beri. 1887. a 

$ 79. The race {Booftos) was between fixed boundaries, the starting-place 
(o^ctfc;, )3aX^t{), ana the goal or end {axojtoi, fcp/Aa), on a piece of ground 
measured off for the purpose (ovXo;, (ffdBiov), 125 paces in extent. The racers 
were sometimes clad in full armor (6^Ufodpo/toc). — ^There were also chariot- 
races and horse-races. 

Those who only ran once over the stadium were called araiioSp6itoi ; those who ran 
over the space doubled ((J^avXof), that is, both to the goal and back, were called diavDw- 
ipifun ; those who ran over the space twelve times in going and returning, i. e. twenty- 
four stadia, or according to others only seven stadia (^Xt^), were termed 6o\txpdp6itoi, 
The goal was sometimes called Ko^anlip ; because, in the Havkoi and the ^Accor, the 
racers turned round it. — ^The prize (oflXoi/, Ppa0ehv) was commonly merely a crown of 

olive, pine, or parslev. The term KkXnns was applied to horses which performed in 

the horse-race single. Two horses were also used, upon one of which the per- 
former (dvdfiaTTK) Toae to the eoal, and then leaped upon the other. In the chariot- 
race, two, three, four, or more horses were employed to draw the chariot (Apfia) ; hence 
the terms iootpoi, ridpanmif TSTpdtipoif &c. The chariots were sometimes driven over the 
course twelve times (SvotiacaSpSiiot), It was an object of emulation among the wealthy 
to send chariots for the race to the public games of Greece. 

Oedoyn, Lee Coonet de Cbevaoz et de Ctarn dam lee Jeox (Mympiqnei, io tbe Mem. Jead. hmr» trili. S14, 330; iz. 360.— 
Quatrim. d» Qufney, Sur la Coune annee et let oplitodfomei, in Oie Mm. A FJhiiidit, C I atae dWM. el LU.Jne. vol. iv. 
p. 185. irith fifom. On tbe Oiympie Stadium^ ct Land. Quart Jtoe. vol. v. p. 877. 

$ 80. For the leap (oXfta) also boundaries were marked, the place from which 
(^cbT^'p), and the place to which {axdfifia) it was made. This exercise was 
performed sometimes with the hands empty, but oftener with metallic weights 
m them, usually of an oval shape (axr^p«(), sometimes with weights attached 
to the head or the shoulders. 

The distance leaped over was called kovuv. The point to which the performers were 
to leap was marked by dig^ng the earth ; hence its name fi*pm cK&irTw, The phrase 
^rii(Sv hrlp rh &iAa/i/iiva, appued to signify excess or extravagance, was taken firom tlus 
eierdse. 
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$ 81. Wrestling '(^tax*;, xa/fa^fjtix^) was commonly performed in a covered 
portico ($v(7f Of), the combatants being naked, and maKinff the most violent 
exertions to throw each other to the ground. When one had done this with his 
adversary three times (o f ptofaj), he received the prize. There were two modes 
of this exercise, one in the erect posture (op^TttiXfj), the other in the lying pos- 
ture in which the parties contended rolhng on the ground (a^faxXwoTtdxyj and 
aXuvBtiaLi or xvU<SLi).-^Yfhen wrestling was united with boxing, it was called 
Hoyxpat'ioy or JlafAfAcixuiv, 

After the names of the candidates had been announced by a herald, they were 
matched by lot. For this purpose a silver urn was used containing as many balls as 
there were candidates. The same letter was inscribed on two balls, and those who 
drew the same tetter were antagonists in the contest. In case of an odd number, he 
who drew the odd lot was called It^po^y and required to contend with those who con- 
quered. A competitor confessed his defeat by his voice, or by holding up his finger; 
hence drpe 66.icn)Xov became proverbial to signify confess that you are conquered. 

In the strict wrestling, blows were not allowerf, nor in boxing was it proper for the 
competitor to throw his antagonist ; but in the Pancratium^ both modes were prac- 
ticed by the combatants {iraYKparioundi or irdiifiaxpt). 

§ 83. The quoit or discus {^Caxoi, aoxoi) was made of stone, brass, or iron, 
of a circular form, and was thrown by means of a thong (xaXcS^Mw) passing 
through a hole in the centre. He who threw the farthest took the prize. 

1. The discus was about three inches thick and ten or twelve in diameter. Some 
state that the dUncoi was of stone, and the adXoj of iron ; others that the former was 
carefullv made and polished, the latter a rough mass of iron ; the difierence may have 
been wholly in their form or shape. — The exercise is said to have originated with the 
Lacedoemonians. 

2u. The hurling the javelin (fi\pti, ixdimais) was practiced either with the hand 
alone, or by means of a thong attached to the shaft. 

In Plate XVII. fig. T, is seen a javelin with the thong (am«iit«iii) attached to it. 

§ 83. Boxing (jtvyfirf) was performed with clenched fists, around which they 
sometimes bound the cestus {Ifidi), i. e. a thong or piece of hide loaded with 
iron or lead. The chief art in this game was to parry the blows of the antago- 
nist, which were usually aimed at the face. 

The combatant was called UvimKj from wv^, a Jist. The cestus, originally reaching 
no higher than the wrist, was afterwards extended to the elbow and sometimes to the 
shoulder, and at last carae to be used both for defence and attack. The ludvres 
were of several kinds ; those termed jteiXtxat gave the softest blows ; and the jJcvpfiriKcs 
^ave the most severe. The exercise was violent and dangerous. The combatants often 
lost their lives, and victory was always dear bought. Bruises on the face by blows 
were called immia. 

Besides these exercises of bodily strength and agility, there were at the public games of the 
Greeks contests in music, poetry, and rhetoric, of which mention is made in the Archeology of 
Literature (cf. P. IV. $ 65, { 66). 

$ 84. The four most grand and solemn games of the Greeks were the Olympic, 
Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean, which were called by way of eminence Sacred 
games (ouytuvs; UpoC), 

The first and most distinguished were the Olympic, named from the place 
Olympia in Elis, and dedicated to the Olympian Jupiter. By some, Jupiter 
-was considered as their founder ; by others, an earlier Hercules belonging to 
the Idsean Dactyli; by others, Pelops; by most, Hercules the hero, who was 
the first victor in all the exercises, except in wrestling. They were renewed 
by Iphitus, a contemporary of Lycurgus, about B. C. 888, and afterwards by 
Choroebus, B. C. 776. Afterwards they were an object of special care to the 
people of Elis. Several inspectors (dxvf at, l)a^Bovxo(>) had charge of the ex- 
ternal arrangements, under the direction of a chief inspector (axvtdpz^ji)* 

1 u. Those who wished to appear as combatants were obliged to spend ten months 
at the Gymnasium in Elis, practicing the games and various preparatory exercises unde* 
the instruction of the judges, who were in the Olympic games especially termed 
•EXXavo^ticat. The order in which they successively engaged in the contests was decided 
by lot. The prize was a crown or wreath of olive (/rdrii^).— Among the Olympic 
victors, Alcibiades was one of the most celebrated ; the names of thirteen others Pin 
dar has preserved to posterity by his Olympic odea. Statues were often erected to the 
conquerors in the grove of Jupiter. Their fame was spread the more widely oa ac- 
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count of the vast multitudes of spectators, that flocked to the games from every pari 
of Greece, and from Asia, Africa, and Sicily. OriginaiJy females were not allowed to 
attend. The games were repeated every fifth year, in the month 'EKOTonffauov^ an- 
swering partly to July, and continued five days. They gave rise to the custom of 
reckomng time and dating events by Olympiads. Each Olympiad consisted of four 
years. The first Olympiad is generally considered in chronology as corresponding 
with the year 776 B. C. 

2. One judge at first preeaded over the ^ames ; afterwards two ; subsequently there 
were twelve ; then eight, one fh>m each tnbe of the Eleans. The place, where these 
assembled and superintended the preparatory exercises (npoyo/iv&r/tara) of the combatants, 
was called 'EXKiivoiucaTov, They took the most solemn oatns to adjudge the prizes im- 
partially. Although women were strictlv excluded from witnessing these games at 
first, they were afterwards allowed not only to be present, but even to contend in them. 
Originally the contests all took place in one day ; but at length several days were de- 
voted to them, and sometimes a day to processions and sacnfices and to the banquets 
given to the victors. The Olympic games were celebrated under the Roman empe- 
rors ; but were abolished A. D. 394, m the reign of Theodosius. 

3. Much has been said respecting the various favorable influences which these games 
exerted in Greece. They are said to have promoted peace and harmony between the' 
diiferent sections and states, as they drew together spectators from every quarter, who 
thus constituted the great assembly (IXay^ryvptc) of Greece. Olympia was in fact called 
vdyKoivos %ojpa, the common country of all. Hardihood and valor among the soldiery 
are also mentioned as natural effects of the various athletic exercises performed at them. 
They could not fail to stimulate to literary exertion, as they furnished poets, historians, 
and orators, with the best opportunities to rehearse their productions. 

BttnerofPi Haeren, p. 129.— O. JVtt{*t Diit. on the Olympic gamaa, in bit limnd. of Piodar, cited P. V. § 6a S^—CL Suixa'i Allg; 

Theorie, clow of article Pindar.— ThirlvoalPt E'uL of Greece. For more particular accoanta of the games, JXjam, Ueber die 

Anordnung der OlyupiKben Spide ; in liis £lmi» 8chriftm.~~Krmtae^ Otympia oder Dantetluns der groiuo (Nympiichen Spiele. 
Wiem. 1838. 8. 

§ 85. The Pythian games ^HiJ^ca) were celebrated upon the Crisssean plains, 
in the vicinity of Delphi, which was once called Pytho from the surname of 
Apollo. The games were sacred to this god, and were a commemoration of 
his victory over the Pythian serpent. They were instituted either by himself, 
or by Amphictyon or Diomedes. Originally they were held at the beginning 
of every ninth year (^i/vaer^yptj), afterwards, like the Olympic, at the beginning 
of every fifth year (TtcffactTT/pi^). The Pythiad was sometimes used as an era 
in chronology, but not commonly; it appears to have been reckoned from the 
3d year of the 49th Olympiad, B. C. 583. As a reward or prize the victors 
received certain apples sacred to Apollo, often also a crown of laurel. 

1 u. The contests appear to have been at first only in music, and to have been re- 
warded with silver, gold, or something of value. The song called ILvBiK6i v6itoi, which 
was performed in these contests, celebrated the victory of Apollo over the serpent ; it 
consisted of five or six distinct portions, which represented so many separate parts and 
steps in the undertaking and achievement. Of the same import was the customary 
solemn dance, composed of five parts. 

2 u. All the exercises in use at the Olympic games were gradually introduced into 
the Pythian. The Amphictyons had the oversight of them ; to these the candidates 
were required to present themselves. Nine conquerors are especially celebrated in the 
Pythian odes of Pindar. The spot where these games were held was a plain between 
Delphi and Cirrha, sacred to Apollo. 

3. The Pythian games were lometimes called Ah^iktvovikci Sd\a, because they were under 
the care of the Amphictyons. The particular persons appointed to take the oversight of the 
games were called 'Eviue\rirdi ; who also acted as Judges. They were assisted, in keeping 
order, by the naaTiyo<p6pot, The Greek states sent, to attend these games, persons termed 
Getapii and nvdaiorai. 

§ 86. The Nemean games (Nc/ista or Nc/Mua) derived their name from Ne- 
mea, a city in Argolis between Cleone and Phlius, in the vicinity of which 
they were celebrated. They were held every third year (fptcf jyptxofr) so as to 
fall on every second and fourth Olympic year. It was never common to com- 
pute time by Nemeads. The superintendents and judges were selected from 
the neighboring cities, Arg^os, Corinth, and Cleons, and were persons distin* 
guishea particularly for their love of justice. Their dress was black, because 
the games were first instituted as a funeral solemnity (dvwv irtitoufioi) in honor 
of Opheltes, or Anchemorus ; although others state, that they were instituted and 
dedi4*ated to Jupiter by Hercules, after slaying the Nemean lion. The prize of 
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the victor was a crown of parsley (creXtyw). Ten conquerors in the Nemean 
games are celebrated by Pindar. 

See FtUiMtion, Let Jenx Nemeam, in the Mem. dead. Iruer. vol. xzxviii. p. 89. 

§ 87. The Isthmian games (*I(j^/ita) were so called from the place of their 
celebration, the Corinthian isthmus, or the neck of land joining Peloponnesus 
with the continent. They were instituted in honor of Melicertes, a son of Ino 
and Athamas, who under the name of JPalaemon was received by Neptune into 
the number of sea gods. Others represent Theseus as the founder of the 
games, and Neptune as the god to whom they were consecrated. With the 
Corinthians, all the other states of Greece Texcept the Eleans, who were ex- 
cluded by some dreadful execration,) united m celebrating these games. They 
were held at the beginning of every third year (fptcf ^jpcxot), and were attended 
with the musical contests as well as those m all the athletic exercises. The 
prize was originally, and also in later times again, a crown of pine ; for a 
period between, it was a crown of dry parsley. The judges were at first 
selected from the Corinthians, afterwards from the Sicyonians. Pindar, in his 
Isthmian odes yet extant, has sung the praise of eight victors, mostly Pancra- 
tiasts, who gained the prize in wrestling and boxing at the same time. 

In our Plate XVI. are seen various forms of ancient crowns and garlands. Fig. 8 represents 
the Isthmian crown ; fig. 9, the crown of myrtle ; fig. 10, the laurel. 

Solon established by a law that every Athenian, who gained a victory at the Isthmian games, 
should also receive from the public treasury (Plut. Sol. 23) a reward of one hundred drachms.— 
The triumphal odes, in which the praises of the victors were celebrated, were termed Epinikia, 

See Mauieu, in the Mem. Jeati. Jruer. voL T. p. 96, 214.— iXtMn, in his edition of Pindar; c£ P. V. § 60.— J&auN, Die Fythien, 
4 emeen, nod bthmien. Ct § 8P. S. 

§ 88. On acco»*nt of the great estimation in which Athletics were held among 
'lie Greeks, and their intimate connection with religion and the interests of the 
Ttate, the subject deserves a few additional remarks. 

1 V. In the most general sense, the term included intellectual as well as bodily ex- 
srcises, pur&aeu with earnestness and zeal ; but it was commonly used to signify those 
fiore frequent and violent bodily exercises, which were so much practiced in Greece, 
especially at the games already described, and which were viewed as an essential part 
of education, and constituted a great object of the Gymnastic system. Many of those 
who had enjoyed full instruction therein, made these exercises the main business of 
their life. Such were called dSXrrrat and dybyvvarat. The teacher of the system or art 
was called yvuvaar^ and ^wT&fooiSt superintendent of a fwwJf , which was a covered gal- 
lery where the exercises were performed in winter, and was so called from the floor 
being made smooth and level. Although the Athletae were not strictly in the service 
of the state, yet they received great honor. Their whole mode of life was conducted 
with reference to augmenting their bodily strength, and they submitted to many rigid 

{>recepts. In most of the exercises they were naked ; in casting the quoit and the jave- 
in they wore a light covering. By frequent anointing, rubbing, and bathing, they ren- 
dered their bodies more strong and supple. In preparation for a combat, they covered 
themselves with dust or sand, in order that they might take better hold of each other, 
and avoid too great perspiration and exhaustion. Generally the ground, or surface of 
the area, on which they exercised, was wet and slippery. 

2 u. Before being permitted to enter this area, they were subjected to an examination 
and a rigid preparation. For this purpose judges {deXoOhai^ dyavodhai^ 'EXXaw<5iifaO 
were appointed, whose number was not always the same, who decided concerning the 
prize, and excited the combatants by animated exhortations. The rewards of the con- 
ouerors were the applause and admiration of the people, the public proclamation of 
tneir names, the laudatory song of the poet, the crown of victory, statues, solemn pro- 
cessions, banquets, and other privileges and advantages. 

For additional remarka on thia aal^ect, aee P. IV. § 63, §64.— C. f. A. HoeUinmer, Venncb einee Syatenu der Eniebung der 
Oriecben, Deas. 1785. 2 toIi. 8. a work very inatructive on thia topic and on Grecian education generally.— Cf. JahnU Treatise on 
GTmnastica. Nortbampt. 1828. 8.— «tmcr. Quart. Bee. toL iii. p. 186.— Airette, Histoire det Atbletes, in tbe Hist, de VAcad dee 
buer. vol. I. p. 211.— P. FaUr^ De Re Athletica, fcc. Lngd. 1695. 4. ,* alao in Oronomtu, vol. viii.— J7. JftreurtoUt, De Arte Gym. 
naatica. Amit. 1672. 4— P. M. PadaudnUf De Atbletanim Kvfiurr^u in FalaMtra Gnecomoi. Rom. 1766. 4.—/. H. Krcnrn, 
Tbeagenes ; oder winenaeb. Dantellunc d" Gymnaatik, Agoniatik, und Featipiele der Hdlenen. Halle, 18S6. & witb platea. 

^ 69. Dramatic representations or theatrical performances, among the Greeks, be- 
longed appropriately to religious festivals ; and had their origin, in fact, in religious cere- 
monies, particularly in the rites connected with the worship of Bacchus at Athens ; this 
circumstance is more fully noticed in the Archajology ana the History of Greek litera- 
ture : see P. IV. % 66. P. V. % 36, % 37, and 47. Some account of the structure of the 
Greek theatres is given under the head of Architecture ; see P. IV. % 235. Besides 
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what Ib said in the sections referred to, a few remarks may be added propexly in this 
place, respecting the machinery and the performers. 

1. In their theatrical exhibitions the Greeks employed Tarioos mechanical contrivances. 
Among these were the following : the eaXoytior, a platform concealed by clouds and 
supporting the gods in conversation ; the Miixar$ ana the ripoM; , instruments employed 
to bring a ^od or other personage suddenly upon the stage, or withdraw him or lift him 
into the skies ; the Aicuipaf , ropes to enable him to walk apparently in the air ; BpovneZov 
and the KjspavvomoweXorf contrivances for imitating thunder and lightning. 

2. The number of actors {iwwpiTai) in the whole of a play was of course various ; but 
no more than three at once appeared on the stage (om^i^) in the part appropriated to 
speakers (Xo^tov). Although tne author of the piece represented was sometimes obliged 
to be one of the actors, yet those who were actors by profession were, as a class, of low 
character and loose morals. — In order that the voices of the speakers might be aided and 
the sound spread over the whole of the theatre, artificial helps were employed ; among 
these were the brazen vessels (dXEia) resembling bells, which were placed in diffisrent 
parts of the structure. — In the rude state of the art the features of the actor were con- 
cealed or altered by smearing the fiice with wine-lees, or by some rude disguise, 
^schylus (cf. P. v. ^ 39, 61) introduced the regular mask (nipodtinreFoi/, persona) ; which, 
ultimately, was formed of brass or some sonorous metal, or at least had a mouth so 
prepared as to increase the sound of the voice. There was a vast variety in the form, 
color, and appendages of the masks, so as to represent every age, sex, character, and 
condition ; no less than twenty-five classes of tragic masks are enumerated by Julius 
Pollux ; six for old men ; seven for youn^ men ; three for male slaves ; five for female 
slaves ;j&nd four for free voomen. The tragic mask often had a great elevation of the head 
and hafr (called fyxo^) to heighten the stature of the actor ; and for the same purpose, the 
tra^c actor wore a very thick^soled boot (x^fibpnos, ifiPas). Of comic masks forty-three 
vaneties are specified ; nine for old men; ten for young men; seven for male slaves; three 
for old women ; fourteen for young vwmen. The comic mask for the oldest man was 
called wmoi irpuTOf. Besides all these there were masks appropriate to the satyric drama. 

Repramitatkuar Nvml andnt nuksmaytewn iBmrPteteXLDLcr. P. IV. flM. 1. SeeSdklegcI,ootbeDnina, Lect. 

iii.— iforifB, mm \m wmtofrnt Am Andcw, in the Jfan. 4t Phuhtut^ 01 a sb • ^BUL H LU. Jtu. yoL L 166. irii. i5.—Mangrz, 
(OP nae of naak» far inf rfiwii^ the power of the «Mee), ia Ibalinn. dt Plnd^ CUfie im LiL H Bautae ArUt vd. ▼. p. 89.— See 
»1«>$2S8.S. 

3. The Choir (x»pk) was composed of performers wholly distinct from the actors ; 
yet, by its leader, it often took part in the dialogue. The Chorus was maintained at 
vast expense ; one source of which was in the dresses and decorations, which were of 
the most splendid kind. See P. V. ^ 37, and the references there given. 

^ 90. As the theatre was opened at sunrise, or even as soon as £iy-break, the spec- 
tators assembled very early in order to secure good seats, which, as the edifices were 
built at the public expense, were at first firee for every person. In consequence of the 
contest for places, which this occasioned, a law was passed at Athens, under which a 
fee for admission was demanded. This was fixed, for a time at least, at two oboli. But 
under the influence of Pericles, another law was also enacted requiring the proper ma- 
gistrate to fiirnish from the public treasury the amount of this fee to every one who 
applied for it that he might attend a dramatic performance. The money thus used was 
termed fioupura xpw^ra, and the magistrate, Tofiias rw OeaptmSv, The number of specta- 
tors was often very great (cf. P. I V. ^ 235). BaHheUmy has given a vivid description 
of their crowding to the theatre. 

Tnndi ofJbmdmnU (a* citad P. V. § 16S. 8), eh. zL Gt alae ch. in.— f cfCMmiy, Nonbre d«B pieen qiAa RpnMatoleiit en 
na jour* Atbaoea, in the Jfvn. .ftxui. Aimt. xsxix. 178.--On Gi«ak ttealriaJ OMfaraiuc^ H 9S-«7^£Md. Quart 

Bn. ziL 119.-/. Prmifit, in the BM. tUpofitory, vol. i. of 8d Sanaa, p. 449.— ^Sttifv-, aa dtod P. V. ^ M. 

II. CIVIL ArrAIRS. 

$ 91. After what has been already said ($$ 33, ss.) of the original circum- 
stances and constitution of the Greek states, we may confine ourselves now to 
their characteristics and peculiarities in later times. The account of the various 
changes of their constitution and the consequences thereof belongs to history 
rather than antiquities. The latter, properly considered, will treat chiefly of the 
civil regulations of the most flourishing republic, Athens, without overlooking 
those of the other considerable states, especially the Spartans, who were dis- 
tinguished by many peculiarities from the Athenians, although they had also 
many points of resemblance. 

§ 92. The early political changes at Athens have been mentioned (J 39). 
After the kings, whose power was gpreatly circumscribed by the chiefs of noble 
families, and of whom Codrus was the seventeenth and last (1068 B. C), the 
chief magistrates were the Archons. When these became despotic, Draco 
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(624 B. C.) introduced a code of laws, which soon occasioned new troubles by 
Uieir severity. Recourse was then had to Solon (594 B. C), who abolished 
all the laws of Draco, except the one respecting murder. Solon changed the 
foim of government in many points, diminished very much the authority and 
power of the Archons, gave the people a share and voice in judicial inquiries, 
and thus transformed the aristocracy previously existing into a mixed and mo- 
derate democracy. 

On the Civil Aflain of the Atheoiam, cf. G. PoHdtui, De Republic* Atfaenieiuiam. Lugd. Bat 18S6. 4.— C. A Leoeiquty tur l« 
ConatitutioD d'Athines, ia Jttem. d* Pbutitutt CI at ae dcB Sdeneu Mar. tt P6L vol. \w.—K. P. Amumn, Lehrbucb der Grieeh- 
iachen SlaatntlterthQiner. Id Englidi traml. entitled, Political ADti<iuitiea of Oreece. Ozf. 1836. & An improved edition of the 
•riginal pobl. in l96^Wmekamvth, aa cited ( li^K. D. Hmmamt, Slaalareelit d. Altertfaana. CNa. 1800. & 

§ 93. Originally the people had been divided into four tribes (^iAac), and 
also divided, according to their places of residence, into a number of boroughs 
or wards {Bfjfwc), Each tribe likewise was subdivided into three curias (^pat*- 
ptoc, e^) according to their consanguinity, and each of the curiae into families 
(yivf^i t'ptaxadcf). But Solon divided the citizens according to their wealth 
into four classes ; 1. JTei/traxooto/iidi/Avoi, those who gathered from their fields 
in moist and dry crops, at least 500 fUSbfjwK ; 2. *l7t7tuij those whose grounds 
yielded 300 fAthfivw,, and who were able to maintain a war-horse {CHrto^ TtoU' 
fuatfifii^oi); 3. Zsvyitac, those whose lands produced 200 (or 150) fuhifivoc, 
and who owned the space of one acre or ^£vyo$ ; 4. 0^f £;, those who had any 
less income. All the citizens were admitted to the assembly of the people 
($ 106), but only the first three of the above classes shared in the burdens and 
expenses of the state, and therefore they alone could receive offices, and from 
them alone the senate (^wXtj, $ 107) was chosen, which at that time consisted 
of 400. Solon also advanced the authority of the Areopagus ($ 108), as he 
gave it jurisdiction of the most important criminal cases. 

5 94. Athens remained under these regulations only about thirty-four years. 
Then, even before the death of Solon, Pisistratus became sole master of the 
state, and notwithstanding all opposition, continued such until his death, 528 
£. C. His two sons, Hippias and Hipparchus, succeeded him. These were 
soon stripped of their power; Hipparchus being slain by Harmodius, who was 
offended on account of his sister (7%uc. vi. 544) and was aided by his friend 
Aristogiton; and Hippias being driven into banishment by the people. After 
this, the constitution received a new form under the influence of Clisthenes. 

The number of the tribes (^juu) was now increased to ten. From each of 
these, fifty senators (jSovXcvtroc) were yearly elected, so that the Senate consisted 
of 500. After this the power of the people was still more increased. Aristides 
effected the abolition of the law of Solon, which excluded from offices the low- 
est of the four classes of citizens. Pericles, with the assistance of Ephialtes 
deprived the Areopagus of a great portion of its power ; he also occasioned many 
important changes in the constitution, which were gratifying to the lower 
classes, and by which the democracy became less guarded and restrained, and 
the way was opened for the ochlocracy that soon followed. 

$ 95. Afler various changes in the government, Athens was taken by Ly- 
sander, B. C. 404. The supreme power was then vested in the thirty tyrants, 
who were, however, deprived of their authority after three years, by Thrasy- 
bulus, and banished. In their stead, decemviri (BsxaSovzoc) were mstituted, 
who likewise abused their power, and were exiled, after the former democracy 
was restored. This form was retained until the death of Alexander the Great, 
when it was overturned by Antipater, and the government vested in a certain 
number of nobles or chiefs. After the death of Antipater, Cassander committed 
the republic to a lieutenant ; and under Demetrius Poliorcetes, it enjoyed again 
freedom and popular power. With some changes, this state of things con- 
tinued until the time of $ylla, who in the M ithridatic war conquered Athens 
and subjected her to the Romans. The final destruction of the city happened 
towards the end of the fourth century by the hands of Alaric, king of the 
Westgoths. 

^ 96 1. Athens was the most beautiful and splendid city in Greece. Its circuit wa§ 
»hout one hundred and seventy- eight stadia. Its topography is given more particularly 
23 
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in the Epitome of Classical Geography (cf. P. I. ^^ 104-116); here we shall only name 
some of the principal buildings and works. One part of it was the citadel, which lay 
apon a steep rock ; this at first constituted the whole city under the name of Cecropia, 
and was afterwards termed Acropolis. I'he most remarkable buildings on the Acropo- 
lis were the nponiXata, Prooylaa, the Ilapdcvcjv, or temple of Minerva with the famous 
statue of this goddess by rtjidias, and the joint temple of Neptune Erectheus and Mi- 
nerva PoUas. In the other portion (which was called the lower city), the temples of 
Vulcan, Venus Urania, Theseus, Jupiter Olympius, and the Pantheon sacred to all the 
gods, were among the most remarkable. Of the numerous covered porticos, the Pee- 
cile (cf. P. IV. ^ 74) was the most renowned, and adorned with the most magnificent 
paintings and ornaments. The Odeum, built by Pericles, was devoted to musical and 
literar]^ exercises (cf P. IV. ^ 235. 3). The name of Ceramicus was given to two 
extensive spaces, one within and the other without the city, the former enriched with 
beautiful eaifices, the latter used as a burial ground. There were several market 
places idyopai), with different names according to their specific uses. The Gymnasia 
also, and the Baths, the Stadium ascribed to Herodes Atticus, the Academy, the Cyno- 
sarges, the Hippodrome, and the Theatres, belong to the remarkable and interesting 
works which adorned die city of Athens. The three harbors, Pineus, Munychia, 
and Phalerum, should likewise be mentioned. 

For a view of tbe Partbenoo, see Plate XXI. fig. 1 ; in tbe tame Plate, fly. % is the temple of 
tbe Winds ; fig. S, the temple of Theseug.— A view of the Parthenon in its ruins at given by Hob- 
house, is seen in the Plateon page431— For ruins of the temple of Minerva connected with that 
of Neptune Erecthens, see tbe Plate on page 90.— For a plan of Athens, see Plate I. 

$ 97. The inhabitants of Athens and of tbe whole of Attica were eith*ei 
rtoxTfot, free citizens ; jttcVocxoe, free commoners, resident aliens or sojourners ; 
or dovxot, slaioes. The first class was the most respectable ; the last, the most 
numerous. The number of resident foreigners, however, was not insignificant. 
The right of citizenship was, in tbe flourishing times of the republic, a hi^h 
privilege, which was conferred only upon men of honorable descent and dis- 
tinguished merit, and upon such not without difficulty* since the agreement of 
six thousand citizens was first requisite. Free bom Athenians were those whose 
parents were bom at Athens, or at least one of whose parents was bora there ; 
and those of the latter class held a lower rank, and privileges in some respects 
less than the former. 

1 u. By Cecrops the Athenians were divided into four tribes (cf % 93) as follows ; 
1. Korponi;, from his own name ; 2. 'Avt&x.B<>w\ 3. 'Airrata; 4. Uapdkia. To each of these 
tribes belonged several districts, boroughs, or wards (%o()» of which there were at 
length 174 in Attica, and which differed from each other in various points of manners 
and customs. The names of the tribes were afterwards changed, and the number in 
creased to ten (cf % 94), finally to twelve. 

On tbe A9MM of Attica, lee W. M. Lnkt, in the Tranmiiani of ih» Hoyal SoeUt^ of LiUratun; a full •ceotut, wittt a fl^«d 
map.— A oonplete liat of tbem ii given in WaelumuWi Historical Anliqaitiaa. 

2 u. The number of citizens, mMrai, in the time of Pericles amounted to 14,040 ; 
and in the time of Demetrius Phalereus, according to a census taken by his direction, 
B. C. 309, the number was 21,000. 

3. From the census of Demetrius, the whole population of Attica, including aliens 
(cf ^ 99), women, children, and slaves (cf ^ 99), has been estimated at 500,000. 

On the population of Attica, Me .BBcU't Public Eeooouy of Atbm.— CUiUen't FmII, Appendix.-.lmer. Quart. A^Mcr, o* 
FtfpalottHWM of Ancient Natione, voL ix. p. I4i.—Samk Croix, Sur la population d« PAttiqua, in the Mem. Jtead. btmr. wL zlvtii. 
p 147.— And Lctromie, in the Mtm. da Vhutitut, 01 a s • e <PHi»t. tt LU. Jtne. vol. vL 165. 

$ 98. The fU'toixoL were those forei^ers, or persons not natives of Attica, 
who became residents in the city or territory. They took no part in the govern- 
ment, being admitted neither to the assemblies of the people nor to public 
offices, but were subject to all the laws and usages of the land. They were 
obliged to select from the free citizens a patron or guardian (jtpodtdtf^^), in 
whose name they could manage business and maintain actions in the civil 
courts, and to whom they must tender certain services. Certain services to the 
state were also required of them, besides which an annual tribute (fittoCxuw) 
was exacted ; ten or twelve drachms for each man ; and six for each woman 
without sons ; mothers with sons that paid being free from the tax. Some- 
times exemption from taxation (tWixcta) was conferred upon individuals as a 
leward for meritorious services. Demetrius found, by his census, 10,000 of the 
class of foreign residents. 

The term fiwi wa*« applied to foreigners remaining in the city or countrjr for a short 
time only, as distinguished firom the foreign residents, although it was sometimes applied 
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to the latter ; it was also applied reciprocally to persona who were mutaally pledg^ed. 
by former acquaintance, or m anv other way, to treat each other with hospitality. 

If a melie neglected to pav the imposed tax, he was liable to be sold for a slave 
Diogenes Laertius was actually sold, biBcause he had not the means of paying it; but 
was redeemed by Demetrius. 

Among the services required of the residenis was the canying of a vessel with water, 
iiptatpopia, which the married alien women were obliged to perform to the married 
females of Athena in the grand Panathenaic procession ; the daughters of aliens were 
obliged on the same occasion to render to the Athenian maidens the senrice of carrying 
parasols (affittfir^flpca). See ^ 77. 6. 

$ 99. The slaves (dotOot) were of different sorts, those belonging to the pub- 
lic (dovXM ^ftoouK), and those belonging to private citizens (dtxctou). The 
latter were completely in the power of the master, and were often treated with 
great severity. Yet they sometimes purchased freedom by their own earnings, 
or received it by gift as a reward for merit. Public slaves also were often set at 
liberty, when they had rendered the state some valuable service. Freedmen 
very seldom, if ever, obtained the rights of citizens, and were still termed 
Sovxot. In general, the condition of the slaves in Attica, abject and miserable 
as it was, appears to have been in some respects less so, than in other states 
of Greece, especially in Lacedemon. The slaves of Attica amounted to 
400,000 in the time of Demetrius. 

The term iuchiK signifies one living in the same house with any one ; 6umf6^, signi- 
fies one toho oversees one^s affairs, and is sometimes applied to designate a particular 
slave, since slaves were sometimes intrusted with the office of stewanl ; i^nphnK, signi- 
fying primarily a rower , and secondarily an attendant, is also sometimes applied to 
slaves. Xen. 'Mem. ii. 10. 

At Athens slaves were not allowed to imitate freemen in the fiishion of their dress 
or the cut of their hair; their coats must be with one sleeve only (Irep/iaoxaXoi) and the 
hair cut in the servile form (^pf( A»ipainiu)irK), They could not properly bear the names 
of Athenian citizens, but must be called by some foreien or low name. They were 
allowed to bear arms only in extreme cases. The punishments inflicted were severe ; 
for common offences tht>y were whipped {jtwrriyun^ ; for theft or running away they 
were bound to a wheel and beaten {jaci rpoxov) ; for some crimes they were sentenced to 
grind in the mills (/li'Xui'es} ; sometimes they received, upon their forehead or some 
other part, the brand with hot iron (oriy/ia). In giving testimony in court they were 
also subject to torture 0aoavos).^-'Yet at Athens tne slaves could bring civil actions 
against their masters and others for violation of chastity and for unlawful severity 
^peoif iiicri and ducias 6iKri). When n-eatly oppressed, they could also flee to the temple 
of Theseus, from which it was held as sacrilege to force them.— Slaves carried on 
the whole business of the Athenians ; even the poorer citizens depended on them. 
There was a sale of slaves on the first day of every month by merchants (ov^fNnrotWa- 
•n^Xoi) ; usually announced b^ a crier standing on what was called the vender's stone 
{irparffp XKktg). The price varied according to their abilities. Many were skillful in the 
elegant arts, and versed in letters ; while others were only qualified to toil in the mines. 

See JUUemtiir, GcKhiehte und Ztwtuid der 8eUTere7, fte. (HMory of Sbtmy and VilluM(0 in Gracee.) Beil. 1789.— a 
SthtmeuM, n. (eC P. V. ( 128).- AmAor^ GnudriM dar Griedi. Lit p. 88.— AM. Stpoi. and Quart. Obterver, No. zviL p. 188. 

§ 100. The magistrates at Athens were divided, in reference to the mode of 
their appointment to office, into three classes, the ;tcftpo^oy<7t'M, the xXji^pcot'ob, 
and the dcpct'oc. The first named were chosen by the whole people raisingr the 
hand ; the second were appointed by lot by the Thesmothetae in the temple of 
Theseus ; and the last were chosen by particular portions of the people, by the 
tribes and the districts, from among their own number. — ^The magistrates Vere 
required, on the expiration of their offices, to render an account of their admi- 
nistration to a tribunal, which was constituted by ten accountants (xoyi6'tai) and 
ten directors or judges {iv^oi, called also llctaorfcu). 

In choosing the Archons and other magistrates by lot, the ordinary method was to 
out the names of the candidates, inscribed on brazen tablets (mvdKia)^ into an urn with 
black and white beans (xiia/ioi) ; and those whose tablets were drawn out with white 
beans were elected. 

On the AtlionUn nH«istntaii ^ BUmdiard^ ia the Man. d* VAoad. dm Irmr. viL b\.-Ct JUtui AiBwe^ Onamattienh 

$ 101. The most important magistrates were the Jrehons {aipx^*^i)' There 
were usually nine Archons, chosen by lot (x^j^pttfot), but subjected to an eza 
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loination as to their qualifications, before they were admitted to take the oath 
and enter their office. 

1. The examinations of the Archons was two fold ; one in the senate called 'Ava- 
Kpuris, the other in the forum, called AoKtfiouriaf before the HeliastcR {iiKtaarai $ 110). 
Among the points of examination were the following: whether their ancestors for three 
generations had been Athenian citizens ; whether they had a competent estate ; and 
whether they were free from bodily defects (%Xero. 

2 u. The first of the nine in rank was styled Arckon by way of eminence, h "A^kiw ; 
sometimes "ApCfM iadivvftoi^ because the year was named from him. He attended to the 
domestic afiairs of citizens, decided difrerences which arose between relatives, had the 
care of widows, appointed guardians, and took the oversight of certain festivals and 
solemnities, and also of theatres. — ^The second was called Kingi or archon king, 
fi^a>v 0aaiK£^. To him were assigned certain duties pertaining lO religious worship, 
which were originally performed by kings exclusively ; he was, m general, overseer of 
religious affairs.— The third, named Polemarck, mkcftofocost attended to the domestic af- 
fairs of strangers and sojourners, performing the same duties in reference to them, 
which the first archon did for the citizens. In the time of the Persian war, he had an 
important share in managing military affairs. — The six remaining archons were called 
TkesmothetcR {^effiwd&rai), and were chiefly occupied with legislative affairs ; they also 
took cognizance of such judicial matters as did not fall under other jurisdiction. 

3. I'ne three principal archons usually selected each two assistants, called ireipeipoij 
asaetsorsj who sat on the bench with the Archons, having been subjected to the same 
examinations vnth other magistrates, and being required to render in the same way an 
account (ivOvvri) of their office. 

§ 102. Another magistracy at Athens was that of the Eleven, 06 "Evisxa, ten 
of whom were taken one from each of the ten tribes, and the other was their 
secretary (ypa^/tof sv^). They were properly overseers of the prisons, and di- 
rected in the execution of capital punishments. In later times they were also 
called vofio^XcLxs^. — ^These were different from the Phylarchi (^>Ap;to^)» ^^o 
were originally the inspectors of the ten tribes, and afterwards command- 
ers in war. The Demarchi (5^/«*p;tot) performed similar duties in relation to 
the districts (8^/tot). — ^The Afj^Capzoi' had the care of the public register (^v- 
xcufia), and made scrutiny in the assemblies, and collected fines of those not 
present. They were six m number ; but were aided by the Tofot'at, who were 
a sort of bailiffs or deputy sheriffs, to the amount of 1000. — The No/to^cfac 
were also 1000 in number, and were charged with the examination of past 
laws to see if any were injurious or useless, and with some minor matters of 
police. 

Besides the magistrates above named, there were many others connected with the 
treasury, the senate and assemblv of the people, and the courts of justice ;. the most 
im|>ortant of them will be noticed in connection with those topics. There were also 
various other public functionaries, who were not, strictly speaking, magistrates, but 
ought perhaps some of them to he named here. — The rrjropes, orators, were ten in 
number, appointed by lot to plead public causes in the senate and assembly ; they were 
sometimes called avvijyopoi, and were a different body from the (H>vA«ot, who were ap- 
pointed by the people.— The npsaffsU, ambassadors, were chosen usually by the peo- 
ple, sometimes by the senate, to treat with foreign states. When sent with full power, 
they were called npar/^siy aiTOKpdropsg ; generally their power was limited (cf ^ 143). 
They were usually attended by heralds {xfipuKes) ; this name however was sometimes 
given to the persons sent on an embassy. — We may also mention the notaries t ypamia'. 
rctj ; besides the great number employed by the various ma^strates, there were three pub- 
licly chosen ; one by the assembly of the people, to recite before them ; and two by 
the senate, one to keep the laws, and the other the records in general. The office was 
not at Athens very honorable, and was sometimes held by well educated slaves, called 

Sr!ft6aioi (cf. ^ 99). 

§ 103. The ordinary revenues were of four sorts: 1. Tixrj, rents from public 
domains and other public property, and duties paid on articles of commerce and 
on certain pursuits and persons ; 2. $opo&, tributes, or annual payments exacted 
from allied or subjected cities and states; 3. Tt/i^Jfiora, fines, which all went to 
the public treasury, except the tenth part devoted to the service of Minerva, and 
one fifteenth uppropriated for the other gods and the heroes, that were patrons 
of the city ; 4. Asef owpytot iyxvxTMti, periodical liturgies, or services, m which in- 
dividuals were required, for a time, to perform certain duties or maintain certain 
public establishments at their own expense. — Besides tho ordinary, the necefi* 
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sities of the state sometimes required an extraordinary revenae; ond then 
special taxes (itofopob) laid upon citizens and residents formed an important 
resource. 

Under the rAij, or rents, we may include tiie income from the mines ; the most im- 
portant of which were the silver mines of Launon ; the ore from these was ternaed 
ipyrypiTii ; they were regarded as a grand source of wealth to Athens. 

Sm .BBdUS OB the MiBM of Luriol^ in hM FnbUc Economy. 

Under the 9^ or tributes, we may include the duty of ten per centum {iacaTii, Sexa- 
rtx/rfipiov) imposed on vessels passing from or into the Euxine ; which was exacted at 
Chrysopolis (cf. P. I. ^ 160), which the Athenians fortified for the purpose. 

Under Ttftq/iara or fines, must be included the fees or deposits {irporaveia), which were 
demanded of both parties before beginning a suit in court ; these deposits were large 
in proportion to the sum brought into question by the trial. To the same head must be 
referred also the proceeds of confiscated property (Aj^ii^pawi). 

Under the Liturgies (Xccrovpyiai) were included chiefly three, xopnYia, yvianuriaiocia, and 
Iffrtams. Those, who rendered the first named service, (pcopfyvt,) were required to pay 
the expenses of the whole chorus employed at the public festivals and theatrical ezhi- 
bitions (cf ^ 89. 3). Those to whom the second was assigned were obUged to furnish 
the oil and the various necessaries for the wrestlers and other combatants in the public 
games. In the third service mentioned, certain persons {laricinpes ruy <ftv\iav) provided 
entertainment or banquets, on the public festivals, for a whole tribe. — ^These services 
were always assigned to the most wealthy citizens. In the time of Demosthenes there 
was the following system : each of the ten tribes pointed out 120 of the wealthiest citi- 
zens belonging to it ; the 1200 thus selected were divided into two portions according 
to their wealth, the vdw irXoinrtot and the Hm» vXumam ; these two parts were each formed 
into ten classes or companies, called wfiiioplxi^ from the ten tnixiMpiat of the more 
wealthy, 300 of the wealthiest men were selected, who were required to furnish the 
republic with the necessary supplies of mon«y and with the rest of the 1200 to perform all 
extraordinary duties in rotation. If any one of the 300 could name a person more wealthy 
than himself, he was excused. The residents Qihoucot) sometimes performed these 
services.— Besides the ordinar3r ^^inrnpyiai above mentioned, there were some extraordi- 
nary ; particularly ttoo in a time of war, rpinpafxta and ela<popd. The rpinpapxpi were 
obliged to provide necessaries for the fleet and building of ships. The iuripepovres were 

required to contribute money according to their ability for different purposes. The 

manner in which they performed such of these services as were assigned to them, and 
the degree of expense and splendor to which the^ went, became sometimes a subject 
of emulation among the rich and ambitious Athenians. 

On the whole nbjeet of the Athenian revennee end expenditnree, we Aug. BBM?» Stantdttudnltons der Athener. Mit 21 In 
•cbriften. Berl. 1817. 8 volt. 8. Eng. TnuMl. Pnblic Eeonomy of Atbem. Lond. 1828.— CL Bmnerofft Heeicn, eh. viii.— JIfit 
Vil, ch. zxi. wet I.— Xmopfton, On the Revmuei of Attica (cL P. V. § 18a 8). 

On the Trieraicby, aOckA'* Urkunden aber du Seeweeon dee AttiMben Stutoe. BerL 1840. 

$ 104. The legislative control of the financial concerns belonged to the peo- 
ple, and their administration and management to the senate. But a particular 
officer was at the head of the treasury, called tafiCof t^i xowri^ ^tpoeroSov, be- 
cause he had charge of the public revenue, and also tafuof tfjs 5tocx«j0f<o$, as 
having charge likewise of the public expenditures. He was chosen by the 
people (x^ipotovCa) for four years. 

1 M. There were many subordinate officers in the department of finance. One class 
consisted of such as attended to the collecting of the revenue, and to the previous ar- 
rangements. To this class belonged the mjiXfirai, ten in number, one from each tribe, 
havmg the care of whatever the state sold or leased ; the rrpojcnpesf who received all 
fines imposed ; the ^cypo^r^, who assessed the imposts and tributes ; the StaypaipeTs, 
who enrolled the names of families and individuals, and assessed to them their part in 
raisins an extraordinary revenue ; the ^^Xoyctf , who collected the taxes, duties, rents, 
&c. TfiXwi'at were, properly, not officers, but such persons as took leases of public 
lands or other public property, and paid the rent to the officers. — A second class con- 
sisted of such officers as kept the moneys collected, and distributed them for 
public uses. Of this class were the dnvd^rrtu, ten in number, chosen by lot ; and the 
rafiiai nuv Upav xfiniidruv, who had the care of the treasures in the temples ($ 28). — Such 
officers as were employed in keeping or examining the multifarious accounts of the de- 
partment may be considered as a third class, including the YpaftftareTsy clerks^ and W- 
YpamiarcTsj under-clerksy and the dvriypa/ptXi^ ckecking-clerksoT auditors. Among the latier 
may be named particularly the dLvriypai^^ rrfs itoucfjaetiis^ controller of the expenditure. 

2. Some of the causes of expen(fiture from the public treasury should be noted here. 
The public edifices and other works were built only at a very great expense, and could be 
preserved in order only at a great annual cost. Pericles expended many thousands of 
talents upon works of architecture in Athens.— -The festivals were another source 
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of expense ; when we consider their number, and think of the cost of the sacrificial 
victims and offerings, the banquets, the processions (ito/m-oJ), the theatrical, musical, and 
gymnastic entertainments, and the rich prizes sometimes bestowed, it is obvious that 
immense sums must have been expended in maintaining them. — Much was expended 
also in distributions or donation* to the populace (Siavo^ai, SiaSdaeig) ; the most important 
expenditure in this way was by the iua^okia, or distnbution of the oboli to each poor 
citizen as tkeoric money {^etapuc&j cf. $ 90). — Means of gumort for poor and disabled 
citizens (ddivmni), and also for children whose &thers had fallen in battle, were likewise 
furnished from the public treasury, and formed another item of expense. — In addition 
to these, we must mention the expenses of the government^ including the salaries of all 
the various magistrates and officers of dinerent grades, and the wages of the senators 
(jiiaOis Pov\£vriKds)f and of those who attended the assembly (jitaBds ac«Xi?<rta<n-anJj).— The 
support of the army and navy required also large sums of money even in time of peace. 
In time of vi'ar, the expenses, not only of this class, but of many others also, must 
have been greatly increased— It may be impossible to form any satisfactory estimate 
of the amount of these various expenditures. The comparative value of the precious 
metals in ancient and modem times must not be overlooked here, as they were, at least, 
three times as valuable then as now. 

$ 105. Among the public assemblies of the Greeks, which took into consi- 
deration the anairs of the whole state, the council of the Jlmphictyons {ovvo^o^ 
Afipixtvwciiv, Afi^ixtvwla) is especially worthy of notice. According to com- 
mon opinion, it was first instituted by Amphictyon, son of Deucalion ; accord- 
ing* to some, by Acrisius, king of Argos. The twelve people or states united in 
this council {to f wv 'Emi^vwv awiSpiov) used to meet by their delegates, two 
from each city ordinarily, at Thermopylae; from this circumstance the dele- 
gates were called nvXayopoe, and the council itself IIv9uua. Sometimes they 
met at Delphi. They assembled only twice a year, in spring and autumn, 
unless on some extraordinary occasion. The design of the council was to 
adjust and settle public national disputes or difficulties, and the delegates had 
full power to make salutary changes and regulations. Some very important 
disputes, as e. g. between the Platasans and Lacedaemonians, and between the 
Thebans and Thessalians, were terminated by this diet, which was continued 
to some time in the first century after Christ. 

Some writers have taken a different view of the ori^n and design of this council. 
They assert that the Amphictyons were only an association of persons residing about 
or near Delphi, or some other place ; d^imvovei being nearly equivalent to iiupiKriovti ; 
and that the assembly was originally held simply for the purpose of mutual gratifica- 
tion and religious festivity, having no precisely definite common object, and oem^ dif- 
ferent from a confederation for mutual defence, or a congress for mutual deliberations. 

lliw is the view of Bemuam^ in hit Lehrbueh, eited § 9S.— Similar is that of SaibnU Croix, Oes Aiiciem Goavenianaa Fedei» 
tifa. Far. 1799.— The political character and design of the council is nuuotained by F. W. TiUmann^ Uetwr den Bund der Ampbifr 
tyonen. BerL 1812. 8.— Of. also MitfardL, Hiit. of Greece, ch. iii. aect. ^.—Thirlvoaa, Hist, of Greece, c. z. zliii.— £e Valwi, Sur 
les Amphictyons, in the Jfcm. ds VMad. du Iruer, fee. vol. iil p. 191 • and t. p. 405.— r. LOand, Discourse pref. to his Life of 
PhQip of Maeedon. 

§ 106. Jlssemhlies of the peopk (ixTtXtjaiai) were very frequent at Athens, and 
had an important influence. In these the acts of the senate were canvassed, 
laws were proposed and approved or rejected, magistrates appointed, war de- 
clared, and the like. The place where they met was either the market-place 
(ayopa), or a broad space near the mountain called the Pnyx (IIvvl), or the 
theatre of Bacchus. The ordinary assemblies {ixx^^i^aiav xvplac) were held 
monthly on established days ; the extraordinary {ixx>.ij6iat. avyxT^tot) were 
called on pressing and important emergencies. 

1 u. These meetings were managed and conducted by the n^vravcfr, the Tip(kSpoi, anu 
the 'EiruTTaTus. Before eutering upon business, a sacrifice, usually of a young pig, was 
offered. Then the herald ordered silence, offered a prayer to the gods, and stated, on 
the direction of the Ilpdc^i, the subject to be discussed bv the assembly, and those 
above fifty years of age were first invited to speak ; after which any one above thirty, 
of fair character had the Uberty. ^Y^*^®^®^ came before the assembly had already been 
discussed in the senate, whose decision upon it (Tr/jo/JovXevfto, t//^0Mr/ia rUg PovXfis) received 
its full legality only by the vote of the assembly, and was then called emphatically a 
decree, 4'fi<i>t(rfia. Often, however, a decision of^the senate without the connrmation of 
the assembljr was in force for a year ; at least it was so in those cases in which, in 
order to avoid too frequent meetings, the people had granted an independent validity. 

2. The people voted by stretching forth their hands (xsiporovia), and sometimes by a 
mode of balloting in which beans (icvaitoi) and stones (,4^<l>oi) were cast into vessels pre 
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I>ared for the pnrpote («^0*— When the batinees was completed, the Tfyvravas dSana atmd 
I he assembly. 

Sm O. f. a da m mm , Da OanHfii Aflnai— ■«, lib. Oi. Ofypkhw. Hit. t.— X. fPMMon, Ob tbe AflMakn laMBUiaa, ta 
Smitft't Diet of Aatoq. p. atU-JvMoptaMi^ .■ Us EKmX^ndiowm, 

§ 107. The MTuife or higher council (17 wca /SovXi}) consisted, according to the 
arrangements of Clisthenes, of 600 ; and was therefore styled the senate or 
council of the 500 (17 ^o^ rJiv fttvraxwfuav). In earlier times it consisted of 
400, and in later of 600 members. 

1 u. The 500 were choeen annually by lot, 50 from a tribe, which famished a ready 
division of the senate into ten e^aal parts. Each of these divisions, containing 50 
members, took charge of the public business for 35 or 36 days, in an order of rotation 
decided by lot : and the members of the division having this charge at any one period 
was called Ilfimwets for the time, and the period itselt was called Upvroptia. The 50 
tlpvTavett were subdivided into 5 portions of 10 members. These portions attended to 
their business in rotation, each for a period of 7 (hiys, and the members were called 
np6e6f»i for that time, the name being taken from their sitting in the senate as presiding- 
oflficers. From the Uftieifm was elected the '&i0ranK, who was at their head, and of 
course at the head of the senate, but held the place only for a single day .—It was the 
business of the Hfmraptts to assemble the senate, and propose the subjects of delibera- 
tion. They also conducted the meetings of the people, in which however they only 
presided in connection with nine np6eipoif who were chosen out of the other divisions 
of the senate and had an 'EnaranK at their head. The npvrawts had a common hall, 
where they passed most of their time daily, called the Frytafieum (Opwawioy), near the 
senate-house (BonXefoF, and Bo»X«r^pi»). 

2 u. The members of the senate expressed their opinions standing, after which the 
votes were taken. They received a arachma (^p«cgi^) per day for every day's attend- 
ance. The power of the senate was very great. 

3. The senate commonly assembled every day, excepting festivals and days consi- 
dered as unlucky. The senators were all required to take what was called the sena- 
torial oath (rdy povKnrtKdif Spny) to do nothing contrary to the laws. In voting, they 
cast each a black or white bean into the box or urn (iro^, KodioKos) prepared for the 
purpose ; if the number of white exceeded that of the black, the decree or resolution 
was affirmed ; otherwise rejected. 

i 108. No court of justice in Greece was more celebrated than the Areopa^ 
a^tu at Athens. Its name, 'Apeioftcvyoj, sic^nifies Hiil fjf Mars, and was derived 
from the circumstance, that the court was held on a hill so called, near the cita- 
del. Others derive the name from the tradition, that the god Mars was the first 
criminal tried before this tribunal. The time of its establishment is uncertain, 
but was very early, before the age of Solon, who did not institute it, but en- 
larged its jurisdiction and power. The members of this body ('ApfcoTtayTrcu) 
were originally the most upright and judicious citizens of every condition, but 
after the modifications made by Solon, only such as had been elected Archons. 
Their office was held for life. All high crimes, as theft, robbery, assassination, 
poisoning, arson, and offences against religion, came before this court, which 
inflicted in such cases death or fines. At first its sittings were only on the last 
three uays of each month : but afterwards they were more frequent, and at last 
daily ; they were always in the open air, and at night. 

1 u. The sitting was opened with a sacrifice, upon which both the accuser and the 
accused took an oath witn direful imprecations. Then, either personally or by attor- 
neys, they urged their cause ; but no ornaments of rhetoric, no attempts to move the 
passions, were ever allowed. After this the judges gave their decision by means of 
white or black stones. As the court always sat m the dark, the white pebbles were 
distinguished by holes bored in them. Two urns were used, one of wood to receive 
the wnite stones, which were votes to acquit the defendant, and one of brass to re- 
ceive the black, which on the other hand were votes for his condemnation. The sen- 
tence was immediately put in execution. In early times the dignity and purity of this 
tribunal stood very high ; but afterwards its character fell in the general corruption 
of morals. 

2. In their oath (diu/ioirfa) the plaintiff and defendant swore by the Furies (o«/iva2 9cai). 
In tne trial they were placed upon what were called the silver stones (dpyvpo^), the 
Tilantiff on that of Injury i^Ppt^), and the defendant on that of Irnpudenee {dvaiieta), or 
of Innocence (dvatrfa). — The j}razen urn stood in front of the other, and was called * 
hirooaSaf ; also & «i)piof , because votes cast into it declared the accusation valid ; and 
& c^ovdTov, as it decreed death. The wooden was termed & (irtmu, 6 ^n^wp , or & QJod, 

S wf ■c i iiy U» pebblw nil In imMom^ cf. JtUkmH Nate to Mtor, p> Tl. OBlteAnopi«nimltbaother conrtiorittsB^ 
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we ^. IV: fle^B-, Die Atheidiaelw 6ericbtoT«rfamiiK. Coin, 1822. 8.— 3f. H. JEL M$ir, Der AttiKhe Proceii. Ym Badier. 
Balle, 1884. %.—AhU Onnoya, I/AnopagiH, in the JAm. Acad, huer, tU. 174. 

$ 109. The *E^eraft were also persons of distinguished merit, who constituted 
the court called *£7tc Uio^kaiuj^ from the statue of Minerva Tsaid hy some to 
have been broug^ht from Troy) in the temple, where it was held. Its origin is 
ascribed to Demophoon, a son of Theseus, and by others to Draco, who, if he 
did not fiist institute it, certainly modified it anew. The judges were fifty-one^ 
selected from noble families, five from each tribe, and one appointed by lot, all 
over fifty years of age. Solon confirmed the powers of this court; but referred 
to the Areopagus all the more important questions, leaving to the ^'^ktoA juris- 
jiction only over homicide, injuries followed by death, and the like. 

There were three other less important courts belonging to tjie class which had 
cognizance of actions eonceming blood (ini fwv ^ovcxujv), — The court 'Eni 
J\eX^vvC<ji was held in the temple of Apollo Delphinius, and took cognizance of 
cases where the defendants confessed the fact but pleaded some justification. — 
The court 'Ev nfwfcwetV was held at the Prytaneum (cf. § 107) and investi- 
gated cases of deaths hy accidents, unknown agents, or persons that had 
escaped. — ^The court 'Ev ^psat'toi was held upon the sea-shore in the Piraeus, 
and heard the causes of such criminals as had fled out of their own country.-^ 
In all these courts the 'E^eVou presided and pronounced the sentence. 

The roaf istrates called ^v^oSaertXsTs are said to have bad some duty in the court iv Upvravsio) ; 
Especially in the cases termed &i Tdv d\f/vx(^v SUait in which the instruments of homicide were 
suhjectf'd to trial. In the earliest times there were four of these magistrates ; one pertiaps from 
each of the four tribes. 

§ 110. Besides the courts already described, there was another class having 
jurisdiction only in cttfil eases {iitl t'wv $97/tot'ixwy)« of which there were six. 
The most important was the 'Hxuua. Its name was either from aJua, multi" 
tude, on account of the throng^attending it, or from v^'xco;, sun, on account of its 
Seing held in the open air. The number of its judges {rjTj^ad'tat, ^ixaatat) was 

ot always the same ; the whole number amounted to 6000, who were chosen for 
me year by lot; out of these were taken the number requisite in each particular 

rial or action. The least number that sat was 50 ; sometimes the whole 6000 
'-ere assembled ; the more usual number was 200 or 500. It was the province 
of the ^ssuo^hab ($ 101) to introduce the action into* court {haa^eiv dixvpf hi 
to 5t«owft'«yptov), and full power was given by them to the judges to investigate 
and decide the case. 

1 u. When the accused did not deny the jurisdiction (vapaypaf^) or request a delay 
^ltoaia)j both he and the accuser were put under oath. Then the parties deposited 
a sum of money as security (irpvraveTa), and proceeded to bring forward the cause. In 
doing this they were limited to a definite time, measured by a water-clock Qc^sifAiSpa), 
The decision was given in the same way as in the Areopagus (^ 108) ; and the de- 
fendant, in case of a sentence of death, was given over to the "EvSexa (^ 102), and in 
case of fine, to the UpoKTopes or 'EirXoysts ($ 104). If he could not pay the fine, he was 
cast into prison ; and if he died in confinement, not only the disgrace, but the punish- 
ment also, fell upon his son. 

2. The bailifi'or deputy employed to summon (irporcaXctadaO the defendant before the 
Thesmothetee, or witnesses before the court, was termed Kkfjnyp ; sometimes one or 
two of the witnesses whose names were indorsed upon the declaration (X»!?tj, ly«fXiy/*a), 
together with the plaintiff, were the summoners (jcXqrfifpcs). The oath of the plaintiff 
before the opening of the trial was called vpiMpoaia ; that of the defendant, dKr&>/<o«nu • 
a name for both was iuapovia. Door-keepers {KiyKkUti) were appointed by a magistrate 
to guard the court from a crowd. The amount of the security money was, as has been 
hinted (^ 103), in proportion to the amount at stake in the action. In trivial cases it 
was a drachm, and called irapaerraoti ; the deposit made by one who sued for goods 
confiscated by the state, or for inheritances oi a certain kind, was termed Trapcucara/hXfi, 
If the plaintiff {iicoKav) failed of proving the indictment {dtTia) against the defendant 
(^svyoiv), he paid a fine called am^eXia. vVhile the action (Sitoj^is) was proceeding or was 
in suspense, a notice of it, inscribed on a brazen tablet, was hung up {htKsToGai) in on<> 
of the most public places of the nty. The witness'^s (jiaprvpcs) were all put under a 
solemn oath, which they took together at the altar erected in the court-room. Their 
testimony was called for by the advocates iiTvvfiyi>poi) as they wanted it in proceeding 
with their pleas. ^ 

The ofiice of the judges, Sucourrai, resembled that of our jurymen j* they were 
usually paid three obou a day. They sat upon wooden benches, which were covered 
24 c 3 
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with nigB (jj/taBU), In addressing them the adyocates stood upon eleTations called 
Sfinara. The namber of prosecutions and trials was very great. There were many 
tn Athens who seem to have made it their business to discover grounds of accusation 
against the wealthy. These men gained the name of avn^amut a term which was 
first applied to such as prosecuted persons that exported figs (<M 7«o ovxa ^ivstv), a Iamt 
prohibiting such exportation having been enacted at a time when there was a great 
scarcity of that Ihiit.* 

tSeeS«rfr./0n«'tPii(aeatobm(cfcP.V.|lO4.S). tSea/. Affinfal, EnqaiiyiiitetibenwtioeaiMll^orJiineiUDOiiC 

tt» Greeks and BflMM. Land. ITMl 4. * Ct JfiT/bnl, Birt. ofGrcaeB, eh. xxxi. wet I. 

3. The judicial process was substantially the same in the rarious courts. — The 
five other civil courts besides the Heliaa were those called Qapa^wrw, TpCyavoy, Td 
Kaivdr, Ta bri Avmv, and T6 Mjirixov, 

Re^ieetiiic thBM eouli, M JftJO", M dted i lOa S.-AMHMms AbL Jv. Prid. Gise.— /W^^ 

$ 111. In addition to the ten public coorts, there was also a judicial body* 
called M ts66aodxwta^ consisting of forty persons chosen by lot, who held their 
courts successively in the several districts of Attica having cognizance of cases 
where the sum or value at stake did not exceed ten drachmas. 

There was likewise a body of JrbitreUora, Attut'f/f (u, consisting of 440 aged 
men, forty-four from each tribe, holding office for a year, and authorized to 
settle minor controversies within their respective tribes, but subject to appeal. 
These were called xX^/puf m, being chosen by lot — Disputing parties were 
allowed to choose arbitrators for themselves ; these were called dcoTAaxrv^ptM 
or xof ' i7H,'tfM7tfiv At(uf i^f (u. Minor causes could not be entered in the superior 
courts, until they had been heard before some court of arbitrator^ 

The number of public arbitratora or SiairriTat xXripaTot stated above is drawn from a passage 
in Ulpian upon Demosthenes ; some writers have proposed a different reading of the passage so 
as to malce the whole number but forty, /our from each tribe. — ^Tbe private arbitrators were 
sometimes termed diarrirhi iupcrSi. 

Clam. Jomn. zzxix. SSa-if. H. HuiwaUur, Uebcr dan Schiadwiehte DiUalHi in Atban, und den Fncca we dmmibtn, 
Jena, 1812. 

$ 1 13. Jettons or suits were divided into two classes ; public (jtxcu Bftfioauu^ 
xattjyoplai), such as concerned the whole state ; and private (dtxot i^uu, and 
dcxat, simply), which concerned only individuals. Of the former class were the 
following : Tpw^, an action for the highest crimes, ase. g. murder (toi«$)f V^^on 
(^ap^xoif), arson (nivpxcua), sacrilege (tcpocrv9ua\ and many others esteemed 
less heinous ; ^aorc;, ad action for the crime or embezzling or in some way 
squandering public property ; *Evd£t,£t;, an action against persons usurping 
prerogatives not belonging to them, or refusing trial although confessing guilt; 
A^(v/(oyi7, an action against a criminal taken in the act ; ISi^vf^cii^ against a 
criminal found in concealment and there visited by a magistrate; * Avhpot^iaj 
against such as concealed a murderer, which allowed the relatives of the mur- 
dered person to seize three persons connected with the concealing party and 
retain them until further satisfaction; 'EtcroyyeXta, an action for a public 
offence against the state, or for a breach of trust, or against the Auuf 97^00 when 
one was dissatisfied with their decisions. — Actions belonging to the class called 
private were far more numerous, and were named according to their various 
occasions. 

Some of the public actions included under the general denomination of ypa^fi, and 
not named above, were the following : rpavfia ixnpoyoias, a wound given by design ; 0ov- 
Xfwv, conspiracy ; dakfitia, impiety ; vpoioaia, treachery ; desertion, whether from the 
army, X««irooTpdrwi', or the fleet, \ecirovcmTtov^ or from a particular station, Xenmrd^m ; fri- 
volous prosecution, ffwco^ama ; bribery both against the giver, iaccurndSf and against the 
receiver, dotpoSoKia. 

Some of the private actions or suits were the following : Kcucriyopias Siicri, an action of 
slander ; xp^^s dUti, an action for usury ; ducias SiKri^ an action of battery ; P^d^rn^ of 
trespass ; /cXM? , of theft ; \l/€vSoita(n^}pioVf for peijury. 

$ 113. The kinds of punishment were various, according to the nature and 
degree of the offence for which they were inflicted. Of those not capital, the 
following were the principal : (1) Tt^iuiina/ta^ pecuniary ^we, called also Zrifua; 
this was sometimes aggravated by corporeal punishment : (3) 'Atvfuoi disgrace^ 
which was of three kinds ; first, the loss of some privilege but not of posses- 
s>ons : second, the loss of the rights of a citizen with confiscation of property ; 
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third, the loss of all privileges civil and sacred, both by the criminal himself 
and his whole posterity for ever : (3) Aw^ta, slavert/ ,• this, however, by So- 
lon's laws, could be inflicted only on freed men, sojourners, and such as had 
been disgraced (art/tot): (4) X'tCyfuata, brand^marks^ by a hot iron on the 
forehead or hands, inflicted chiefly on runaway slaves or freedmen: (5) Zr^Xi;, 
in which the name of the offender and his crime were inscribed on a pillar^ 
exposed to public view : (6) Aecr/uo$, bonds ; of which there were several kinds ; 
as the xv^av ^also xXoto;), a wooden collar, which bent down the head and 
neck ; the x^^ii, a kind of stocks, in which the feet or legs were made fast ; 
the (jwli, a piece of wood to which the offender was bound as to a pillory ; and 
the tpoxoi, a sort of wheel, applied to slaves who were bound to it and tortured : 
(7) ^vyri, aet^vyvo, banishment, with confiscation of goods. 

Banishment it satd to have been preferred by the Oreek courts to imprisonment, on account 
of the expense occasioned by the latter. The prison at Athens was termed J«r^a)r/}/>(ov, and by 
euphemism* SiKrina. Prisons in different regions were called by different names : in Bceotia, 
there was the *AvayKaTov; at Sparta, the KedSas ; at Cyprus, the kfpa/io; ; at Corinth, the Kb>s ; 
at Samoa, the Topy^pa, 

§ 114. The Ostracism, 66tpa»i6fwi, was not, properly speaking, a judicial 
punishment. It was a banishment for ten years, of such persons as were thought 
to be dangerous to the state. The votes were given by shells, oatpaxa; each 
man marked upon his o(rfpoMeoif the name of the person he would banish ; if 
the same name was upon tne majority of 6000 shells, the person was sentenced 
to banishment. The most upright and most distinguished citizens fell under 
this sentence ; and the Athenians finally abolished it, as the Syracusans did a 
similar custom among them. The Syracusan punishment was called nefoatcr- 
ftoi, because the name was written on leaves, ftcVaXa. 

The ostracism is said by some to have been instituted bv Hippias, son of Hipparchus ; others 
say by Clisthenes, B. C. about 510, who was first banished by it. It continued about one hun- 
dred years ; it was abolished B. G. about 412, and because it was then degraded by being em- 
ployed on a very contemptible person by the name of Hyperbolus. Among the illustrious Athe- 
nians who were driven firom the city by this pernicious custom, were Themistocles, Thucydides, 
Cimon, and Aristides. 

Oeinoz, I/Oitncism, in the Mem. d» PJead. det huer. vol. ziL p. 146. 

§ 115. The punishment of death, 0ai/at'o;, was inflicted in several modes; as 
by the sword, Hi^os, beheading ; by the rope, Bpozoi, strangling or hanging ; by 
poison, ^pfiaxw, drinking hemlock (xiovcfcov) usually; by the precipice^ 
Kp47/tv6$, casting from a rock or height ; by the Ka^artwtbafMf, drowning. 

Other modes of inflicting death were, by the Srotj^, crueifyinsy a mode used by 
the Greeks less frequently than by the Romans ; by the cudgels, Tu/arafa, or beating, 
in which the malefactor was huii^ on a pole ; by throwing into a pit, BapaSpop^ which 
was a noisome hole with sharp spikes at the top and bottom (called also "Opvyjia) ; by 

stoning, AtdofioXia; and by burning, Uvp. The punishment of death could not be 

lawfully inflicted upon any citizen of Athens during the absence of the sacred galley 
(4 vapaXoi Tpifipm) which was annually sent to the island Delos with a solemn sacrifice. 

§ 116. Public rewards and honors were awarded to meritorioas persons. 
Among these, were the following; (I) npos^pia, the front ox first seat, in tho 
theatres, at the festivals and on all public occasions; (2) *Etxu>y, a statue, 
erected in a public place; (3) Xri^avoi, crowns, conferred by the senate, or the 
people, or by particular tribes and boroughs upon their own members ; theso 
were most frequently a reward for valor and military skill ; (4) 'AtcXcta, car- 
emptionfrom taxes, which was of various degrees, but seldom, extended to the 
contributions required for war and for the navy; (5) Xtt'J7crtj h npifowctw, 
entertainment in the common hall, called Prytaneum ; originally limited to a 
single day; but afterwards daily and permanent in the case of some {aiLcutoi) ; 
it was an honor bestowed on the most worthy men, sometimes upon whole 
families, and was viewed as a high distinction. After the death of such as 
had received special honors, their children and descendants enjoyed in some 
measure the benefit of the same. These honors were obtained with difliculty 
in the better times of the republic, but became quite common afterwards, and 
lost their salutary influence in a state of corrupted manners. 

§ 117. No people of antiquity was so much celebrated for the wisdom of thei» 
laws as the Greeks. The fii^t legislation in Greece is ascribed ro Ceres and 
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Triptolemus (P. II. $ 61). Afterwards, Theseus, Draco, Solon, Clisthenes, and 
Demetrius Phalereas, were the most distinguished authors of the laws adopted 
by the Athenians. The number of the Attic laws was constantly increased with 
the changing circumstances of the state. It was commonly the province of the 
Ufvtaviii to propose laws. A proposal adopted in the assembly was called 
either a decree, ^r^to/xa, when it had only some specific application, or lazu,, 
pofios, when its obligation was universal and unchanging. An ordinance of 
Solon required an annual revision of the laws, to ascertam what alterations or 
additions might be necessary. His own laws were inscribed on tables of wooil 
(cf. P. IV. S 53). 

1. The term vfftos designates what may be called a constitutional law, or established 
orinciple, as distinguished from a particular enactment ; thus it would be applied e. g. 
to the laws of Draco and Solon, although those of Draco were commonly called 
9aTi»di, in distinction from those of Solon called v^i. The term v^/io; is also sometimes 
used in the sense of di/AtSy a natural right or social usage or fixed custom. 

2. If one wished to introduce a law, he named it to the Jlp'n-oMif , who brought it 
before the senate O^ovXjt) ; if the senate approved, it was called a npoPo6)xvita ; it was 
written by the Tlpvr&vevs upon a tablet, which was fixed up publicly at the statues of the 
'EmuKo/tfi, some days before the meeting of the assembly (enrXiitria) ; from this circum- 
stance, it was also called vpSYpaftfia. 

It will not eomport with the linlti ti thia ikelch to datkO pvtieiihr Atheaiu Uwh-Tbrw may be foond la Aim. AHl, Lege* 
Attica (ef. P. V. i 56. S), ud in the woric entitled JwitfniduaUi Romonm tt Jttiiea^ T. iii.— Coup. Jo. Meunti Themii Attiea. 

U B. 1624. 4.-See alao />oricr«t ArchMlogie Gnm, bk. i. eh. zzri. The meet ramukable hwe of the Greefci geaenlljr ai% 

ubiUlwl bf KOpkt in NiUOfi Boeehrribanc fte. cited § la 

$ 118. Next to Athens, Lacedsmon was the most flourishing of the Grecian 
states, and its most remarkable antiquities should be briefly noticed (cf. $ 40). 
The province in which this c\U lay bore the same name, but was called also 
Lelegia, (Ebalia, Laconia or Laconica, and was the largest part of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. The city of Lacedsmon or Sparta was situated in an unbroken 
plain, on the river Eurotas, and was in early times, according to the direction 
of Lycurgus, without walls. Its soil was fertile, and its internal plan and its 
edifices such as to be respectable, although they did not give a just idea of the 
power and resources of the state. 

On the civil constKution of tbie •tele, we mtj refer to I. K. F. Jfamo, Spertt, ein Vemeh nr Aafklarunf der Qcsehichte oad 
VerfaMong dieaea Staata. Leips. 1800-6. 3 vola. 8.— J^tffcft, Beadmibanft he. aa cited $ IS— JfURo', Hiatory and Antiquitiea of 
the Doric Race. TnnaL bjr TufnM and Lmrii. OmL 183a 8 raia. 8.— IF. Dmmmond, ReTiew of the Goveramenta of Sparta 
■ad Athena.— C. P. Latu^pu^ Sur la Ceoatitutlon de Sparta, in the Mem. dt Plmtitut^ C 1 aa a e dee Sciencea Mor. et Fd. vol. iii. 

On Uw topography end ruiaa of Sisita, aee P. L §§ IK-ISS.— A view of the modem rUlege JfuCra, near ila aite, ia gimi in the 
Plate on page 37. 

$ 119. In Lacedsmon the citizens were of two kinds, such as had received 
the rights of citizenship by inheritance from their parents, and such as had 
acquired them personally. They were together divided into six tribes, of which 
that of the Heraclidae was the first Each of these was again subdivided into 
five classes, called w/3<Ut making thirty in all. The presidents or leaders of 
these were called Fc poaxttu. 

1. The first class of citizens, being of free-bom parents, and having complied with 
all the Spartan discipline, were called the o^ioi, or equals; while the other class were 
termed tnofuiovts^ inferiors j including freedinen and sons of freedmen, and all such 
as had not fully conformed to the Spartan discipline. 

C. F. Amuum, De oondllione atqoe origine eomm qni HonuBi ap. Laced, appellati annt. Marb. 1838. A.—Sami autkar, Dm 
eaniia turbats apud Laoedamonioe agromiD eqnalitatia. Marb. 1834. 

2. The division into six tribes, above referred to, was made by Lycurgus. Some 
state five as the number, not considering the Hcraclida as a separate tribe. The 
others were the Ac/ifirai, so called from their residing near the marsh or morass (X(>vif) 
on the north side of the citv ; the KvvooovpeXi, so called fi'om their vicinity to a branch 
of mount Taygetus termed KwSoovpa {dog^s taH) on account of its figure ; the Uiraya- 
rai ; the Mmoo&Tai ; and the AlysTiatf who received this name because they resided near 

the tomb of .^geus, Aeyrff. MiUler asserts*, that in every Doric state there were 

thref tribes, 'YXXcrf , JldittfrnXoi, and Avuavarai or Avfiflvc; ; or tne Hvlleani Dymanafanj 
and Pamphylian ; and says, we cannot suppose the existence in Sparta of^any other 
than these genuine Doric tribes. He represents each of these as divided into ten a^a£. 
And adds, that two and probably more, yet not all, of the o)0ai of the HyUean tribe 
must have been Heraclida. Each of the cj^a/ is said to have contained ten rpioKdots^ 
which were communities comprirang thirty families.— There was another division of 
.^e Spartans, into six fi^oai consisting only of such? as were of a proper age for milt- 
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tary service. •A subdivision of tribes into <pparpiaif or yanji or rpimtSi is also mentioned 
as Laving prevailed^ in various places. 

1 See MmUr, Hut. and Antiq. u cited § 118. foL ii. p. 76-flO. • Cf. AMuon, ArdHBoL Qrmc * fFadunwUh, Hiitor. 

Aat of Oreeoe. 

§ 120. It is known that the Spartans were obliged, on the birth of theii 
children, to subject them to a close scrutiny as to their viffor and soundness of 
constitution, and to submit it to the decision of the presidents of the w^oJ, or 
elans, whether they were suitable to be preserved and raised ; a regulation 
designed to prevent a population of weak and sickly citizens. The education 
of the children was treated with the ^eatest care. All the citizens not only 
had equal rights, but also a community of goods and privileges. The lands 
were, by the laws of Lycurgus, equally apportioned among them. 

As soon as a child was bom, it was carried to a place called Lesche (Aiaxn) to be 
examined by the elders of the family or clan. If disapproved as having an imperfect 
frame or weak constitution, it was cast into a gulf, called, 'Ajrodhaiy near mount Tay- 

fetus. If approved, a share of the public lands was assigned to it, and it was taken 
ack to the father's house and laid on a shield with a spear placed near it. The 
whole education was intrusted to the parent until the child reached the age of seven ; 
then the regular public education (dycoy^) commenced. The boys at this age were in- 
rolled in the classes termed AgeUB (dyiXac or fiovai^ herds) ; such as refused this lost 
the rights of citizenship ; none but the immediate heir to the throne was excepted ; 
the otner sons of the kings were obliged to submit to the correction of the master 
{llaiiov6iios). The discipline was more strict after the age of twelve. At about sixteen 
they were called aikwat. At eighteen they entered the classes termed i(l>riPoi. and 
about two years after received the appellation of ^ipcves or tpcvts^ and were admitted to 
the public banauets. At thuty they were ranked as men, i^nPot^ and were allowed to 
undertake public offices. 

or. MUlUr, M abofe cited, vol. il. p. SIS. 

$ 121. The slaves among the Laced lemonians were treated with great cruelty 
(cf. § 99). There appears to have been but one class, viz. the Helots {"EvXaytef), 
who according to the common account were derived from the maritime town 
Helos ("Exoj) captured by the Spartans. Others consider the name as derived 
from the verb ?xw, and signifying prisoners. The unhappy Messenians taken 
in the second Messenian war were incorporated among the Helots. 

1 u. The Helots were required to cultivate the land, and perform the most laborious 
and dangerous services in war. They were exposed to every sort of abuse, and even 
to the murderous attack of the youns Spartans, especially in the custom termed 
Kptmreta, which was an annual legalized hunt against these degraded subjects. Yet 
some among them, as a reward of distinguished merit, obtained liberty and citizen- 
ship, on occasion of receiving which they were crowned with garlands and led about 
the temples. They then were called Ivcovoktoi^ or d^^rot, or vs^jA^dets. The last epi- 
thet seems to have designated such as enjoyed more of civil rights than the common 
freedmen, whose rank was far below that of the free-bom. The number of slaves in 
this state was very large. 

2. The d(perai were a class released probably from all service ; the ipwcrffpes wen, 
slaves employed only in war ; the danoaiovavrat served on board the fleet ; the n66<ovsSf 
were domestic slaves brought up with the young Spartans and then emancipated. 

3. There was another class of inhabitants in the province of Lacedsemon, who al 
though not slaves were yet held in a state of subjection by the Spartans. They wert> 
the natives of towns reduced by the latter to a tributary and dependent state ; they 
were called Feriwci ([Upioumi). They were engaged in the navy and in the army 
along with Spartan citizens, and sometimes were intrusted with offices : at the battle 
of Platsa there were 10,000 men of this class. 

Reepeeting the Perked ud the Helots, ne MUUvt toL li. p. 17, 90.— Cafpermim, Sur I'tadavage dee HHotes in the Mem. Aead 
huer. niii. 871. 

§ 122. At the head of government were two kings or leaders (dp;^ay£t'at), 
who must be certainly descended from the Heraclidie, and must possess an 
unexceptionable exterior. They did not possess the full regal authority {ito.fi' 
QaoVKila,), but a power limited by the laws, to which they were accustomed 
every month to swear obedience. In war their power was greatest. They had 
also the oversight of the worship of the gods, and sometimes performed the 
office of priests. 

In peace their chief civil prerogative was to preside in the senate ana propose rna 
subjects for deliberation ; and eacn could give his vote on any question. In war (he 
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Spartui kings had unlimited command (ffrpornydf dmwrp&rwp), and could even put to 
death without trial (^ X^^P^ v^itju). They are said also to have had in time of war espe- 
cially a body-guard of three hundred of the noblest of the Spartan youths (biretO *, 
from this number five were annually selected and employed for one year, under the 
name of dyaSocpyot, in missions to other states. Many dissensions grew out of the 
double monarchy {iiapxh). The royal revenue was very great. Ct. MuUery vol. ii. 
p. 106. 

$ 123. Lycurgus established a senate of 28 men, of blameless character, and 
upwards of 60 years old, which was called ytpwaCa, or yBpcavCa. The members 
had an equal right of voting with the two kings, and rendered no account of the 
manner of discharging their office. — ^There were also five Ephori {l^pot,)^ who had 
an oversight of the whole state, and whose duty required them to assert the 
rights of the people against the kings. They were chosen from among the 
people, without reference to condition. — ^The Bat^Mwot were a class of offi- 
cers, who were placed over the £^/3ofr, between the ages of 18 and 20. 

The Ephori enjoyed a power which was called horSpawos, and were not required to 
eive any account of their discharge of it ; but thev were appointed only for one jrear. 
Their tribunal {i^poptTw) was in the forum. — The AiStaiot were five in number, with a 
«ixth as their rpiaffvs. They had the inspection of the gymnastic exercises, called 
wXardvurra, because performed in a spot surrounded with plane trees ; it was their pro- 
vince to decide disputes arising at the gymnasia. They had their tribunal or place of 
council also in the forum. Tne common name for the council-halls of these and other 
magistrates was dfixfta, 

§ 124. The Spartans had other magistrates ; as the No^o^tvxaxc;, who saw 
that the laws were maintained and executed ; the Apfioawov, to whom was en- 
trusted the oversight of the women, to observe their lives and manners and direct 
their exercises; the 'Efiftixuiooi,, who preserved order and decorum in assemblies 
of the people, and attended m general to the police of the forum or market; the 
Xlv^^ot, four in number, appointed by the kings, and employed to consult oracles ; 
the npo|cvo(, who were also appointed by the kings, and had charge of the re- 
ception of strangers; the npo5cxo(, who had the care of the young kings as 
tutors; the ll(u6w6fioi^ whose office was to oversee and manage the boys put 
under their care at the age of 7 ; the 'Apftoort'at, who were a sort of sheriffs in 
the city and province; the HoyJ/xa^xoh 'who under the kings superintended the 
affairs of war, and also attended to some matters of police in the city ; the 
'iTt^oyplt'cu, three officers, who commanded each a chosen band of 100 horsemen. 

$ 125. The assemblies {ixoa^.vjaCac) of the peoole were similar to those at 
Athens. In some of them only native citizens oi Sparta met; in others there 
were also delegates from the towns and cities belonging to the province Laconia; 
in assemblies of the latter class were discussed all affairs of common interest 
and importance to the whole state. Originally the kings and senate had the 
power of convening the assemblies ; it was afterwards vested in the Ephori, 
who also presided m them. The votes were given by utterance of voice (jSoj; 
xai ov 4^9)« ^"^ ^he majority decided by the loudest acclamation, or by a 
subsequent division and counting of the two parties. 

The assembly composed only of the citizens of Sparta was called nucph bacXriaia, and 
usually met once every month. Every citizen capable of bearing arms might attend, 
and, ii above the age of thirty, might speak. The meetings were originallsr in tho 
open air, but at a later period were held in an e "" 



open air, but at a later period were held in an edifice, called aKths^ erected for the pur- 
pose. — The other assembly was called simply, or by way of eminence, bcKkriaia. It 
consisted of the kings, the senators, the magistrates, and the deputies of Laconia. 

§ 126. The assembly also, which was collected at the public and common 
meals and termed crvcrcrit'ca, 4>£tdcVca, and 4>tXbfi.a, was designed for the purpose 
of speaking upon matters of public importance. 

In this assembly, kings, magistrates, and certain citizens, met together in certain 
halls, where a number of tables were set, for fifteen persons each. No new member 
could be admitted to any table but by the unanimous consent of all belonging to the 
isame. Every member contributed to the provisions from his own stores ; a specified 
quantity of barley meal or cakes (/<ff?aO» wine, cheese, and figs, and a small sura of 
money for meat, was expected from each. A close union was formed between those 
of the same table. The regular meal was termed oIkKov ; after this was a dessert called 
hraiKMi, ^ The men only were admitted ; small children were allowed to sit on stools 
near their fathers and receive a half- share without vegetables {d^aii^oKcwxra) ; the youth 
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and boys ate in other companies. At table they sat or reclined on couches of hard 
oak. The chief dish was the black broth (jt^as ^&>/td;).i The Spartans had also another 
kind of solemn feast, called «nrtV, to which foreigners and boys were admitted along 
with the citizens.' 

i The reader may be amused by the following pMnge from Sir Hanry Blount, who traveled in Tark^y, in 1684. *' The Turin 
have a drink called caupht, made of a berry ai big ai a tmall bean, dried in a furnace and beat to powder, of a sooty color, in 
taste a little bitterish, that tbey setlie and drink, hot as may be endured ; it is good at all hours of the day, but espeeially moniiog and 
cveningi when to that purpose tbey entertain themselves two or three hours in canphe-honscs, which in Turkey abound more than 
inns and ale houses with us. A if thought to be tht old Uock broth tutd to much fty the Laeedmmoniam. It drieth ill humours in 
the stomach, coufortetb the brain, never causeth drankenneas, nor any other surfeits, and is a harmless entertainment of good fellow« 
■hip." > Robiruon't ArcbsMl. Graec. p. 169.— Ct JIfUSsr, ii. 289. 

§ 1*27. Judicial actions were very summary among the Spartans. Eloquence 
found no place in them ; do advocates were employed ; every one was obliged 
to plead his own cause. There were three distinct jurisdictions, that of the 
kings, the senate, and the Ephori, each of which formed a tribunal for the deci- 
sion of a certain class of questions. The most important questions, and particu- 
larly all of a capital nature, belonged to the senate. In minor disputes, the par- 
ties were allowed to choose arbitrators for themselves. 

Of. Rotinton, bk. ii. eh. XKii.— On the authority of the Ephori, MHOer, bk. ill. ch. vii. ; and bk. lii. eh. 11. § 2, on the Spartaa 
Ctmria. 

§ 128. The punishments were various and in part similar to those at Athens. 
The most common mode of inflicting death was by strangling or suffocation. — 
Stealing was punished not so much for the theft committed, as for the want of 
shrewdness and dexterity betrayed by the offender in allowing himself to be 
detected. 

1. Strangling was effected by means of a rope O^ptf^o?, Pp^yx^s); it was always done 
in the night and in a room* in the public prison called Aacas. Death was also mflicted 
by casting the malefactor into the pit^ called Kaidjas ; this was always done likewise 
by night. Aristomenes the Messenian was cast into this, but survived the fall and 
effected an escape, which was considered as very wonderful. Besides the punish- 
ments Zrifiia, 'ATifiia, and Kti^o)!/ or K>ot(Jj, mentioned among Athenian penalties (cf. 
^ 1 13), the Spartans^ had Ma<Triyw<rtff, tohippingt which the offender received as he was 
driven through the city, and Kin-ijo-t;, goadingt which was a similar punishment. Ba- 
nishment, ^wyj), seems not to have been a regular punishment inflicted by sentence ; 
but was voluntary, and chosen in order to escape death or infamy (dn/iia). 

1 JtoUmon, ikrefa. Gmc. bk. ii. cb. 24. a Cf. Thue. i. lii.— Pout. iv. 1& § 4.— SfniA. viii.— Ml/ortf, Hist of Oreeee, ch. iv. 

Met. 4. s Cf. MUlkr, Hist, and Ant Dor. vol. ii. p. 935. 

2 u. Among the Spartans also various rewards and distinctions were bestowed on 
persons of merit, both while livinff and after death. 

3. Among the distinctions conterred on the meritorious, the Upotdpa, first seat in a 
public assembly, was highly honorable. Much value was attached to the olive-crown, 
EXati^f art^cofOi^ as a reward for bravery, and to the thongs, Bci^Xwres , with which victors 
in the contests were bound. But it was one of the highest honors of the city to be 
elected into the number of the three hundred constitutms the three chosen bands of 

horsemen (^ 124), termed Aoyddtg. To commemorate the dead, statues, cenotaphs 

(/revoro^ia), and Other monuments were erected. 

§ 129. The legislation of Sparta had Lycurgus chiefly for its author, and was 
marked by some strong peculiarities. The form of government was distin- 
guished from that of all the other states by its union of monarchical with aristo- 
cratical and democratical traits. There were in Sparta no written laws; they 
were transmitted orally from one generation to another; on this account Lycur- 
gus styled them p'^tpac. They were not numerous, and were chiefly designed 
to promote bravery and hardihood, and hinder all luxury and voluptuousness. 
Although they underwent many alterations in minor points, they retained their 
authority through a period of above 800 years. 

CL MVJUr, as beCbre cited, voL U. p. 97, 236.— JEmopAon, on the Polity of the Lacedemonians (cf. P. V. § 186).— The works cited 
§118. 

$ 130. Next to the states of Athens and Sparta, the island of Crete presents a 
constitution the most remarkable. It is here, as has been stated (§ 38), that 
we And the origin of the institutions of Lycurgus. During the republican go- 
vernment which succeeded the monarchical, it was customary to elect ten oflfi- 
cers annually as chief iftagislrates. These were called Cosmic xosfiot,, and were 
taken only from particular families. Under them was a Senate, which was con- 
sulted only on important questions ; it consisted of 28 members, who for the 
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most part had preTioasl^ held the office of Cosmi. There was also an order of 
knigfUs^ who were required to keep horses at their own expense for the public 
use, and to serve in time of war. The power of popular assemblies was not 
great ; they usually did nothing but confirm the decrees of the higher authorities. 

CLAnUlcr,vel.U.p.n,lM.-indk,Knla. GOttii«. lOSl S voln S. 

$ 131. The Cretan laws were in general wise, as appears from some traces 
of them found in different writers.-— Like the Spartans, the citizens of Crete had 
public meals, which they called cU^Spcra.— Slaves were treated with comparative 
mildness. 

1. " Cariosity is excited," observes Mitford, ''by that system of laws which, in an 
age of savage ignorance, violence, and uncertainty among surrounding nations, in- 
forced civil order, and secured civil freedom to the Cretan people ; which was not 
only the particular model of the wonderful polity, so well known to us through the 
fame of Lacedsmon, but appears to have been the general fountain of Grecian li^gis- 
lation and jurisprudence ; and which continued to deserve the eulogies of the greatest 
sages and politicians, in the brightest periods of literature and philosophy." 

SMfctfiteChite,DaiAiiclaM|oafOTBaMBtaMmtilsetl«gUitiMd«Cn^ ftr. ITTS. 

2. Three different classes of dependents existed in the island; the public bondmen 
called by the Cretans fivoia; the slaves of individual citizens, d^uSrai ; and the tribu- 
taries, ^Kooi. Perhaps there was no Grecian state in which the dependent classes 
were so little oppressed as in Crete. In general, every employment and profession, 
with the exception of the gymnasia and the military service, were permitted to them. 
— Mmier, as cited ^ 118, vol. ii. 5. 

3. The name dvipcXa is supposed to have been given to the public meals, because, as 
at Sparta, men alone were admitted to the tables. A woman, however, had the care 
of the public tables at Crete. The Cretans were distinguished by their great hospi- 
tality; with every two tables for citizens there was one for foreigners. — MiUler, 
ii. 225. 

The term dyfXr; was used to designate an assembly of young men, who lived toge- 
ther from their eighteenth year till the time of their marriage. These young men, 
called dyeXiwrot, were under the care of a person termed dye^dTTiSf who superintended 
their military and gymnastic exercises. — Smithy Diet, of Antiq. 

$ 132. In Thebes, the principal city of Basotia, a monarchical government 
existed until the death of Xanthus, and afterwards a republican. Yet this state 
did not rise to any great celebrity, at least for a long time; the cause was per- 
haps the whole national character of the Thebans. Besides a proper senate, 
there were in Thebes Bceotarchs, Bocot'ap;^(u, and Poleroarchs Hoxifuxpzoi' ; the 
former had the care of the civil affairs, and the latter of the military. — Boeotia 
was divided into four ?rand councils, or senates, whose decrees guided all the 
other magistrates. Merchants and mechanics were adopted as citizens, but 
never raised to any magistracy. The exposure of infants was not permitted, 
but if their parents were unable to maintain them, it was done by the state. 
Pausanias has recorded in his description of Bceotia many remarkable features 
of the later condition of the Theban state. 

The B<Botian8 bad a great national festival, IIafi/?oib>na, In honor of Athena Itonia, who had 
a temple near Coronea, near which the festival was held. 

Cr. MUfordt ch. v. wet. l.^Haoul-SoduiU, Admioritntioii de I'EtatFadentifdM BcBoticM, la Uw Jfan. db Phittiiul, CU««« 
i'Hitt. $t Lit. Jtne. voL ? iii. p. 214. 

§ 133. Of the internal constitution of Corinth but little is known. It was 
at first governed by kings, of whom the Sisyphidae and Bacchiadse were the 
most distinguished. Afterwards, when an aristocraticai form was introduced, 
one chief magistrate u as chosen yearly called novfovt;. He was supported by 

ople 



a senate, Tspwala, The assembly of the people never had equal authority; 
their power was often very small. The city was once called Ephyra, and en- 
ioyed a favorable situation upon the isthmus, which rendered it and its two 
harbours so famous on account of their navigation and commerce. It was de- 
stroyed by the Romans, B. C. 146, but was afterwards rebuilt by Cesar, and 
became again very flourishing. — Syracuse and Corcyra were colonies of Corinth. 
The last city is specially remarkable, from the fact, that a dispute between itself 
3nd Corinth was the occasion of the Peloponnesian war. Syracuse was for a 
long time governed by 600 of the oldest men, called ysutfioooi, ; but afterwards 
became entirely democratical until it was subjected to the Romans. 

«Y mOmr, M befimcitad, to«. iL p IS6. 
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§134 Jirgos, like the other Grecian states, had in early times its kings. 
In later times it was governed by the people divided into four tribes. It had 
its senate, and another body of magistrates consisting of eighty members, and 
a class of public officers called aptwot,. 

CL MUOer, toL ii. p. \A4, 147. 

In the history of JEiolia, we may mention as chiefly remarkable the league or 
confederacy between the cities of that district. This confederacy was called 
the Fanastolium. It had at Thermus an annual assembly or meeting, in which 
the magistrates were elected, and also a president of the confederacy, who was 
called oT'T'pat'vTyo^, and was at the same time chief military commander. This 
officer was subject to the assembly. The council of the Apocleti (owoxXj^t'o*) 
was a different body, who decided questions that arose in pressing emer- 
gencies. 

See F. JV. Titimamt, Dantellanf der Griecb. StaataverhMungen. I^eips. 18SS. 8. 

The cities of Achaia also united themselves in a league, and held their com- 
mon assemblies twice a year at iBgium. In these originally presided one 
rpai/L^Mtivu with two Xf po^v^yofr ; and at a later period, one 'L't^tjyoi, besides 
whom there were ten A^^/tcovpyo^ to attend to the public affairs of the con- 
federacy. 

Of: BrtittrbauAy Geaehichte der Adder und Uires Bundflk Leips. 1782. 

III. MILITARY AFFAIRS. 

§ 135. That warlike spirit which, as has been observed ($ 42), was a main 
trait in the national character of the early Greeks, was also conspicuous in 
their descendants of a later period. This is true of the Athenians, and more 
emphatically so of the Spartans, who were inured to hardship by their educa- 
tion, bound by their laws and their honor to conquer or die, and inspired by 
their whole national system with a love of war. These republics were ac- 
cordingly the refuge and protection of the smaller states in their difficulties. 
The Thebans, likewise, for a certain period, maintained the reputation of dis- 
tinguished valor. Athens and Sparta, however, were always the rivals in this 
respect; and although in the war with Xerxes they agreed that Athens should 
command the Grecian fleet, and Sparta the land forces, yet they soon again fell 
into dissension, and the Spartans stripped the Athenians, for a time, of that 
naval superiority, for which the situation of Athens afforded the greatest 
advantages. 

Od Oreehm military aflkin, tee Nott^ EVfkty fte. cited § 42. 

§ 136. The armies of the Greeks consisted chiefly of free citizens, who were 
early trained to arms, and, after reaching a certain age, at Athens the twentieth 
year, were subject to actual service in war. From this duty, they were released 
only by the approaching weakness of age. At Athens the citizens were ex- 
empted from military service at the age of forty, except in cases of extreme 
danger. Some were also wholly exempted on account of their office or employ- 
ment. Of those who were taken into service, a written list or roll was made 
out, from which circumstance the levying was termed xa/gar^^oj^^ or xof a^oj 
The warriors maintained themselves, and every free citizen considered it a 
disgrace to serve for pay ; for which the spoils of victory were, in some degree, 
a substitute. Pericles, however, introduced the payment of a stipend, which 
was raised, when necessary, by means of a tax on the commonwealth. 

At first foot-soldiers received two oboli a day ; afterwards four ; whence rsrpb)06h>v 
0ioi signified a soldier's life, and rerpoilioXi^eiv, to serve in war. The pay of a soldier m 
the cavalry, termed Karaaraffis, was a drachm a day ; a seaman received the same, with 
an allowance for a servant. 

On the methoda of raising money at Athens for aBtraordinary expenaea, tee ^§ 103, 104.— —On the military regvlatioM, c£ Oat ■ 
nuTf Sar lea ioix militairea des Orccs, in the Men. dead. Intat. toI. zl? . p. 2S0.— Ct § 42. 

$ 137. It has already been remarked (§ 43), that the Grecian soldiers were 

of three classes ; footsoldiers or infantry, f o itt^t^xbv ; the cavalry, to i^' I'rtTtuiv ; 

and such as were borne in chariots, to i^' oxruMituiv, The infantry comprised 

three kinds; the oTt^xtai, heavy armed, whQ carried a complete and full armor^ 

25 R 
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and were disdnffuished particularly by a large shield (d^Ooi^) ; the H^'ttuftiiy 
targeteers, who bore light arms, particularly a small shield {jtiMff) ; and the 
4tXoi, light armed, who had no shield and used only missile weapons. — ^The 
war chariots were not much used after the introduction of cavalry. 

The chariots, termed Spewavn^poit were sometinieB terribly destructive, being armed with 
■ytbes, with which whole ranks of soldiers were sometimes cut down.— In Plate XVII. fig. K, 
o»e of these charlou is presented, drawn by two horses which are protected by a covering of 

mail. It may be worth v of remark here, that such chariots were used by the ancient Britons 

and Belgians, and are designated in the Roman writers by the terms eovimi and eaged^s. iLuean, 
Phars. i. 496.— 7W. Afric. xxxvi.— Cm. Bell. Gall. iv. 33.— .tfete, lit. «.) '*Tbe MvmiM was a 
terrible instrument of destruction, being armed with sharp sythes and hooks for cutting and 
tearing all who were so unhappv as to come within Us reach." R. Henry, History of Great 
Britain, (first ed.) Lond. 1771-93. o vols. 4. 

$ 138. The cavalry of the Greeks was not numerous, and consisted only of 
citizens of the more respectable class, and such as were able (cf. § 93) to maintain 
their horses. The iTtHni, therefore, at Athens as well as Sparta, held a higii 
rank. Those who wished to attain this rank were first examined in respect 
to their bodily strength and other qualifications, by the senate and a Hipparch 
or Phularch (liiKapxiiii ^^^pxvi) appointed for the purpose. They were called 
by various names according to the weapons of armor they used ; as, e. g., 
dxpo/SoXtdfofr, who threw missiles; doparo^ot., who carried spears or lances; 
»^9<oroSof(u, ^6to^t6poi, xol^t'o^poi, ^pco^pw, ctc. Tho followlng articles 
constituted their principal armor : a helmet, broad plated girdle, breastplate, a 
large shield, cuishes, a javelin and sword. 

The horsemen, as well as the infantry, were distinguished into the heavy-armed, Ka- 
T&^poKroi, and light-armed, nn KaTo/ppaicToi. The former not only were defended by armor 
themselves, but also had their horses protected by plates of brass or other metal, which 
were named, from the parts of the horse covered by them, npoitEnMiSia, Ttfoarepvibia, vapa- 
finpi6ta, napairXevpidta, vapoucvriiuSia, etc. The trappings of the horses were termed t^apa ; 
various and costly ornaments, including collars, bells, and embroidered cloths were 
often used. — The Aijiaxat were a sort of dragoon, instituted by Alexander, designed to 
serve either on horseback or on foot. — The "AfM^mw. were such as had two horses ; 
called also [inray&>yot, because they led one of their horses. — After the time of Alexan- 
der, elephants were introduced from the east ; but they were after a short period laid 
aside, as they were found too unmanageable to be relied upon with much confidence. 
When used, they carried into battle Targe towers, containing from ten to thirty sol- 
diers, who could greatly annoy the enemy with missiles, while they were themselves 
in comparative saiety. 

SaJUer and Frertl, Orig. de requitation dan la Greee, in the Mem. Jead. truer, vii. 93, 2S6.— Jk Maixovy, La Cavalerie GrecqiMh 
In the nnM Mem. he zU. 242.— loyetar, L*ordi« equaaire ches iaa Oreci, in the aame Menu kc zl? ilL 891 

§ 139. The chief articles of armor used by the Greeks have been already 
described (§ 44, 45), and it is only necessary to remark here, that in later times 
there were many changes, as to the forms of the articles, and the manner of 
using them. 

1. The breastplate i^o:'pa() consisted of two parts, one for a defence for the back, 
the other for the breast, imited at the sides by a sort of buttons. When made of two 
continued pieces of metal, and on that account inflexible, it was called ^copa^ vrdiioi; 
when made of hide and guarded with hooks or rings, connected as in a chain, it was 
called dtopo^ ikvtriitards ; if guarded with plates like the scales of a fish, it was called 
^(opa^ )<an6(ards. The fiiud(OfMictov protected only the front part of the body ; Alexander 
allowed only this to his soldiers. — Within the ^pa^, and next to the skm the Greeks 
also wore often a defensive armor of brass lined with wool, which was termed fiirpn. 
Cf. Horn. II. iv. 137, 187. 

The Moras iaaeeo in fig. r, of Plate XXn. ; alio on the warrior, fig. 7. In fig. 5, the thorax ■ecnw to be goaidcd witti platealike 
theicaleaofafldi! alio in Plate XXXIV. fig. b. 

2. The shield (Anrlj) when of wood was made of the lightest kind, as willow, beach, 
poplar, &.C. When made of hide {danides 06€iai), there were usually several thicknesses 
covered v^th a plate or plates of metal. Its chief parts were the outer edge or cir- 
cumference, Svrvjl, ?r»5, KVK\oi, vtpi<f>kp€ta ; the boss Or prominent part in the middle, 
diKpaXdg, luaofi^Xiw ; the thong of leather by which •it was attached to the shoulders, 
reXa/ioiv ; the rings by which it was held in the hands, irdprrcucsg, for which the handle, 
Ihccofov, consisting of two small bars placed crosswise, was afterwards substituted. Lit- 
tle bells were sometimes hung upon the shields to increase the terror occasioned by 
shaking them. Zay/ia was the name of a covering, designed to protect the shield from 
injury when not in actual use , the word also designates a packsaddle. Various epi- 
thets are applied to shields; dpapiffpS-ns* avSpofAfjinK, minvriKfis, indicative of size; evKwXu, 
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wimpTt tffM, of ihape. The Tifiuf was in the shape of a rhombus, and first used by 
the Persians ; the Gvpidt was oblong and bent inward ; the Aotr^y was composed of 
hides with the hair on, and was very light ; the n£Xn| was small and light, and, ac- 
cording to some, shaped like a half-moon. 

lBntf«ZZlI.araMMnllBra«ar*Mdi|iMflf.t,fc.4,fc.T. lea aln Fhli XZZ. !«. I, !«. 4 ; iiri Fkli ZZXUL fig. l, 
«§•■. 

S. BMldei tlie oflhnslve weapona which have already been named (see ) 45, and Plate X VII.), 
we may mention tlie Miitard, called wapali^iStov^ lyxttpiiiov, And fiaxaipa; it answered the 
purpose of a knife. In later ages, the d«ri»djci}( was borrowed f^om the Persians. This has gene- 
rally been considered as carved, and has usually been translated amiur; in Smith's Dictionary 
it is contended, that it was straight lilte the dagger; the writer quotes Josephus (Jint. Jnd. xx. 
7-10) as saying of the assassins who infested Judea before the destruction of Jerusalem, that 
"they used daggers in size resembling the Persian ocsiimm, but curved, and like those 
which the Romans called «k«, and from which robbers and murderers are called nearii;* the 
aeinacet seems to have been worn on the right side. The kowU or faUkiffu (ram faUatus) was 
also used in battle ; as was likewise the kittie-«x, d{(vi|, and the s-IXcxvr. The Macedonians 
had a peculiar kind of long tpsar, called v&pivva. The tluk of wood or iron, ««p<yi|, was a wea- 
pon of early times.— We may mention among the offensive weapons the wvpo06Xot X(0oi, fire- 
built; one kind (<rffvrdX(a)were made of wood and armed with sbikes of iron, under which were 
fixed hemp, pitch, and other combustibles ; these, being set on nre, were hurled into the ranks 
of the enemy. 

In Plato XVIL li(. C, to Ite itdx*»9*i >> n>*> XXXm. % 4, wa m iMU^of it tlw right ttiigh (h* wnpoa whicb the writer 
BimtkiMd ■bov* OBDridm M the AttWs^ ; th« aoM to MS is the bud of MittiTM, ia the Sop. P^ 
ZVII. 

Otothevarioee ertidesor ■rmer, m fVvtniftc't EBC7elo|MBdtou--SL X. JSkfricft, Crfcfetl Isqdry farto laetont Armr, && witt a 
GkawyorNanMief OieArawortheMiddUliai^ Land. I8M. STOta.4; awwkwhich any Iw neouMaded to the atadat 
dcKima of fuU iBlBnmtioo M Ihto artlMl. 

$ 140. The commanders of the armies were in early times the kings them- 
selves, although at the same time certain men, eminently brave, were appointed 
to be polemareht or generals. Subsequently each tribe chose its own com- 
mander, who was called otpatrjyof. At Athens it became customary to appoint 
ten, who had equal power, ana who held the chief command one day each in 
regular rotation, when they took the field together. Over these was a pole- 
march, whose opinion was decisive in the war-council, when there was an 
equal division among them; at a later period, however, this officer (^oxc/iap;toO 
had no share in military affairs ($ 101).— There were also ten taxiarchs, 
Toitapxo^i subordinate to the 6tpa/tfiyoi ; their duty was to put the ariny in array 
for battle, mark out the camp, regulate the order of march, and in general 
attend to the preservation of discipline. Subordinate also to the Sirategi were 
the two generals of the horse, Irtstapx^i who had under them ten ^ha^x^9 one 
nominated by each tribe. There were also inferior officers, as xoxwyoi, X^^J^ 
xoh ixa/t6vrapx°*'t ^txdiapx^^ ftifiHaiapxPf'i the names being derived from the 
number of men commanded by them. 

$ 141. The whole army was called (ftpa/tia; the front, ult'uytoF or ^p^o; 
^vybi ; the wings, xipara ; the rear, ovpa or toxo^oi (['vyof. The smallest divi- 
sion, consisting of five men, was called a HtfATtdi ; a Tuoxof contained from ten 
to a hundred men, according to difierent circumstances ; and a tott;, a hundred, 
or a hundred and twenty-eight. 

The r(i{(r was also called bcaTowaaxta. Each division of this sort had five attendants, 
who {iKTcucTii) did not serve in the ranks $ viz. the oTpanKdpnlt who reported the officer's 
commands to the soldiers ; the <rriiteio(fi6posj who conveyed the ensiffns, signals, or 
watchwords ; the ffoXiriyxrJ^r, a trumpeter ; the (nrnphrK^ who supplied the members of 
the (jQvision with necessaries ; and the ivpayds^ whose business was to see that none 
of the number were left behind. 

Some of the larger divisions ; ff€vray/ia, consisting of two rd^etft or 256 men ; vcn-a- 
Koatapocta, two oivrayfiaTa, or 512 men ; x^^ia^fa, two of the last, or 1024 men ; Mcp<%AC(a, 
or TcXoj, twice the preceding, or 2048 men ; ^aXayyo^ta, or "Sxparnyia sometimes, 

twice the TiXof , or 4096 men ; the commander of the latter was called arpartryd^. 

The term ^XfaXay^ signifies sometimes a body of twenty-eight soldiers; some- 
times a body of 4000, as just mentioned ; and sometimes any number of troops in 
general. Yet it is said, that a full or complete Phalanx contained four times the num- 
er included in the ^akayya(tx.ici, above named, i. e. 16,384 men. 

$ 143. While the term ^Xo^l is ofWn used in a general sense for any num- 
ber of soldiers, it is employed also to signify a peculiar order of arrangemerU 
m a rectangular form, wnich gave the body strength to resist a great shock ; 
the Macedonians were especially celebrated for using it to advantage.-^Tbe 
tu^ciKw was the same with the Roman cuneus, an arrangement in the form of a 
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wedge, in order to force a way more easily and farther into the midst o) ^a 
enemy.— Wheeling, turning, or facing, was called xx^'^tj; to the right, ittl «opv, 
the spear being in the right hand ; to the left, in atf^c^da, the shield being 
held in the left. Turning completel]^ about was termed /tcro^oXi;. — ^Tlie Greeks 
possessed great skill and readmess in man<£uvres, and had teachers of the art, 
raxti^xoi, who instructed the youth in the practice. 

1, Various forms were given to the ^oXayf, some of which were not rectangular ; as 
the hriKoiarfii ipaXaylif which presented the form of a half-moon, and was also called 
icvprri and KoOiJi ; poftfiou^ 0aXay^, which was in the figure of a diamond. In the pha- 
lanx, ^vyoi signified the ranks, taken according to its length, iJIkos ; crtxpi (also X^oi) 
the files taken according to its depth, 0aBos. — Another order of array for battle was the 
vXivdiov, brickt a rectangular presenting its length to the enemy. — The vvf^yog, tower^ 
was the same form, with its width or the end of the rectangle towards the enemy. — 
The rtKaUriw seems to have been an exact square or nearly so. — The mO^okav was a 
figm-e like the letter V, with the open part toward the enemy. — The Xhi was in the 
form of an egg, according to which the Thessalians usually arranged their cavalry. — 
Of the various terms appued to mancauvrine or evolutions we addonly the following : 
ifcXiy/idy, a countermarch, by which every soldier, one marching after another, changed 
the front for the rear, or one flank for another ; inrkaoicuriOij an enlarging of the body, 
either by adding men or by extending the same number over a great space. 

3. The term fXi;, sometimes applied as above mentioned, to designate a certain order of array, 
was generally used to signify a bod v or cavalry ; a troop sometimes consisting of 64 horsemen. 
Two such troops constituted the £iriXa/>x^<i, containing 138 men ; eight of them formed the 
lirtrapxiMt containing 513 men ; four of the last named formed the TIAo( of the cavalry, including 
8048 men ; and two riXri made the 'EWray^a, comprising 4096 men. 

3. It may be remarked that among the Lacedemonians, the whole army was divided into uSpat 
which contained originally only 400 men each, but afterwards a larger number, and variable. 
Each pi6pa consisted of four X6xoi. The irtvrrjKovHs was one-half of the \6xo5 ; and one-half 
of the irei'TriKoc'rvs was termed itKoptoTia^ including 25 men; the latter body is said by some to 
have contained CAirfy-tvo or thirty-tix men. 

Tbe eariieat aneient works which tmt expreidy of Gracian taetlea an thoaa of Arrian and JSIian ; cf: P. V. ( 880, § 258. 

$ 143. The declaration of war usually began with a demand made by the 
injured or offended party through deputies for reparation or satisfaction. Un- 
expected hostile invasion was viewed as unrighteous warfare; it was justified 
only by great and wanton injuries. The most respectable men were selected 
for the ambassadors and heralds, and their persons were regarded as sacred 
and inviolable. 

1 u. The heralds (if^pwej) carried a staff wound with two serpents (KripSKetov)^ and 
were usually charged only with messages of peace, while the ambassadors or deputies 
(vpiiT^cts) were accustomea also to threaten ana to announce war. The power of ambas- 
sadors was limited in different degrees at different times (cf. ^ 102). The leagues or 

agreements entered into were either (1) oirovdfj^ a treaty of peace or mutual cessation 
from injuries, called also ovvdfiKrif eipfjvri ; (2) tnipiaxia, a treaty of mutual defence ; or 
(3) avmiaxicif an alliance both defensive and offensive, in which the parties engaged to 
aid each other, not only when attacked, but also when they themselves commenced 
the war. Such treaties were confirmed by the most solemn oaths, written upon 
tablets and placed in public view. Sometimes the parties exchanged certain tokens 
or evidences (ir^/i/ffoXa) of the compact. 

2 ». Before actually declaring war, it was customary to consult an oracle. The war 
was commenced with sacrifices and vows. Scrupulous attention was also paid by the 
Greeks to omens and seasons. 

3. An eclipse of the moon was a fatal sign ; the Athenians would not march before 
the seventh aay, hnds i0d6nrKt nor the Lacedaemonians until full moon. 

§ 144. In addition to what has already been said (§ 48) on the construction 
of camps, it may be here remarked, that the form of them was oflen changed 
according to circumstances. The Lacedemonians, however, always adhered 
to the circular form in their camps, as well as their cities. The bravest troops 
were usually placed on the extremities or wings, and the weakest in the centre 
or interior. A particular part of the camp was appropriated for the worship 
of the ^ods, and for holding councils of war and military courts. The guardf* 
were divided into the day-watches, ^%/kaxab j^/tcptmt, and the night-watches. 
4>vv»xat wxtspivai. The advanced posts, or outer guards, were called 
Ttpo^iiJutacat,. The nightly round of visiting the watch was called l|K>dcJa, and 
those who performed it, rcsplTtcfkot, and the guard-house, TtspiTtouCw. 

§ 145. Before a battle thci soldiers were usually refreshed by eating ana 
drinking, immediately after which the commanders ordered them to action.- 

R*2 
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When Tery near the point of eng^ging^ the generals addressed the anny b 
animatiogr speechM, which often produced great effects. Then foHoa^ed the 
sacrifice, the yow, and the war-sonfir (Htuw J/A/3afrpto$), a hymn to Mars.— 
The signs nsed in the field were either 097/ACfra, regular ensigns and standards, 
or avfi^cOMy parUcalar signals, commonly understood or specially agreed upon 
for the occasion. 

1 u. The special siffnals, HhPo>m, were either aud^le. (^urd), such as watchwords 
(trweiiitara) ; or visible ^r&), such as nodding the head, waving the hand, shaking the 
armor, and the like (rapatnw^^fiara). The 911/icic or standards were of various kinds : 
some being merelyr a red or purple coat upon the top of a spear ; others having an 
hnage of a bird, animal, or other object. The raising of the standard was a signal to 
commence battle, and the lowering of it to desist. Anciently the signal for battls 
was given by lighted torches being hurled by the persons appointed (irvp^^poc). Af- 
terwards it was done by blasts of sound, for which shells (k^xAoi) were first used, and 
then brazen trumpets (adXanyyes) of several different kinds. 

2 «. The Laceoiemonians usually advanced to action by the sound of the flute ; yet 
we must not imagine, that the marching of the Greeks was as regular and as conform- 
able to music, as the modem. Most of them were rather in the habit of rushing to 
battle with impetuosity and clamor (dXaXay/idp , dMi). 

§ 146. The art of besieging arose first in the later times of Greece, because 
the cities were not previously fortified with walls. Nor were the later Greeks, 
especially the Lacedaemonians, very much in the habit of laying regular 
sieges. The two nrincipal points of proceeding in the siege of a city, were 
the construction ot the entrenchment around it, and the gathering and use of 
military engines about it. Connected with these were efforts to scale the walls 
of the city by ladders (l7t»|3adp(u, x^Afiaxsi) and to undermine their founda- 
tions. — An entrenchment around the city was called 9tcptret;t(<'f^^ or artotsi/' 
X^(JfMS^ nnd consisted usually of a double wall of stone or turf. In the space 
between the walls were shelters for the garrison and the sentinels. Above the 
walls were tunets or pinnacles {iTtaS^ivi)^ and after every tenth pinnacle a 
large tower was constructed, extending across from one wall to the other. The 
parapet of the wall was termed ^pa$ or ^pdxiw. 

$ 147. Most of the military engines of the Greeks (jMywa^ (vrixo^vojC) were 
of a comparatively late invention, and seem to have been introduced first about 
the time of the Peloponnesian war. One of the principal was the ^^sJUdv?;, the 
testudo or tortoise ; so called because the soldiers were covered by it as a tor- 
toise by its shell. 

1 ». The testudo was of several kinds. The xe>tfvir trri^ntaniv was formed by the 
soldiers, pressed close together and holding their shields over their heads in such a 
manner as to form a compact covering. It was also formed of boards, united and 
covered with metals ; this was either of a square form, as the xc^wvi? xw<"'/>tff, which 
served to protect the soldiers, while they were preparing the ground in order to bring 
up their military engines, or of a triangular form, as the xc^wwy ^^, for the protection 
01 such as were undermining the walls. — Another instrument for similar purposes was 
called the y^^v, made of twigs of willow like the Roman vinetSt and held by the sol- 
diers over the head. 

2 u. The x^/ta was a mound composed of various materials and raised very high, 
often above the besieged walls.— There were also moveable towers (irij/>yoO» made of 
wood and usually placed upon the v^m* » .they were rolled on wheels and had often 
several stories, containing soldiers and engines. — The battering-ram («p«Jy) was a strong 
beam with an uron head O^/i^oXi)) in front resembling that of a ram, which the soldiers 
thrust against the enemy's walls; it was often hung by ropes to another beam, so that 
it could he thrust with greater force, and sometimes was placed on wheels and covered 
with a xe\<ovri. The /rarcwArat were engines for hurling missiles, stones, and the like 
upon the enemy ; those which discharged arrows, being termed iftv(?«Xctf, and those 
which cast stones, \t$o06\ot or itsrpoffiiKoi, 

Dionytlofl Siculue (xx. 48, 86) speaks of the latter engines as sometimes capable of tbrowing 
stones of one hundred weight (Xi&o06Xot Ta\avTiaTos)i and even of three hundred weight (irerpo- 
fiSXos TfuraXavriaTos). 

3. The 'EX^Xi( was a machine, not unlike the battering-ram, but of greater size 
and force, driven with ropes and wheels. This name (iXAroXtf, city -taker) was first ap- 
phed by Demetrius Poliorcetes to a machine invented by him, in the form of a square 
tower ; each side being ninety cubits high and forty-five wide ; resting on four wheels ; 
divided into nine stories, which each contained engines for throwing spears, stones, 
and various missiles 5 manned by 200 soldiers. Cf. Diod, Sic. xx. 48.— The Tpwrawi 
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were long iroos with sharp enas, and were the instruments ehiefly used in earlier 
periods for demolishing the walls of a city. 

$ 148. In the defmee of a bedeged city the following are the things most 
worthy of remark. Soldiers^ armed with various means (^ defending them- 
selyes and annoying the enemy, were stationed on the walls of the city. The 
greater military engines were planted within the walls, and hurled arrows, 
Btones, and pieces of timber updh the besiegers. The mines of the besiegers 
were opposed by counter-mines, and their entrenchments and mounds were 
undermined. Their yarious engines were broken, set on fire, or embarrassed 
in operation by different contrirances on the part of the besieged. 

§ 149. On the taking of a city, the captors did not always treat the citizens 
and the property in the same way. Sometimes the buildings were demolished, 
and all the inhabitants pat to death, ox at least those in arms, while the rest 
{ovxfi'iaMftov, iofnjasuatot) were reduced to slavery. But sometimes favor was 
shown, and nothing but the payment of a tribute exacted. Sometimes new 
settlers were planted in the conquered city. Whenever the city was demo- 
lished, it was QQStomary to curse the spot on which it stood, and not even 
cultivate the soil. 

§ 150. The booty or spoils on such a capture, or after a battle, consisted 
, partly in the military stores, and partly in other things, which were the pro- 
perty of the conquered party. These, when taken from the slain, were termed 
axv^A ; if from the living, xa^vpa. The whole (cvapa) was brought to the 
commander-in-chief, who first took a large portion for himself, then assigned 
rewards to such as had distinguished themselves in the action, and afterwards 
distributed the remainder equally among the soldiers. First of all, however, 
a portion was set apart for the service of the gods, which was called axpodCvuik, 
The armor of the conquered was also often dedicated to the gods, and hungr up 
in their temples ; this was the case sometimes even with the weapons of the 
victors, when they designed to terminate their military career. Thank-offer- 
ings were also presented, and trophies (tpoj«ua) erected, which were likewise 
dedicated to the gods ; statues also and other monuments were raised to com- 
memorate victories. 

An inscription ilviypatiita) wns often attached to the trophjr, or offering presented to the god, 
or other monument, containing the names of the conquerors and the conquered, an account of 
the spoils, and sometimes of the occurrences of the war. The trunic of a tree, especially an 
olive, was often used for the purpose of a trophy, the emblems of victory being hung upon it. — 
Alexander the Great, abiding by a law of the Macedonians, never raised a trophy ; yet he CTected 
other monuments of his successes ; among them were altars to the gods, very broad and lofty 
A representation of the tropaum is given in Plate XXII. fig. 4. 

§ 151. There was a careful regard to order and discipline in the Greek 
armies, and various rewards and punishments were established. Among the 
I e wards were promotion to higher rank, conferring of garlands or other distinc- 
tions, and also the funeral honors and the encomiums, which were bestowed 
on the brave warrior. At Athens public provision was made for the widows 
and children of those slain in battle, and also for those who were injured by 
wounds (odvM&foc). The children of such as valiantly died were also honored 
sometimes with the first seats («:po«5p^) at the theatres. — The severest of the 
punishments, death, was always inflicted on deserters, (Wojuoxot. Such as 
refused to serve, dwfpa'ffv'fot, such as quitted their ranks, XsiHotaactfu^ and such 
as threw away their shields, J^t^owTttSfs, were subject to civil degradation. At 
Athens they were not permitted to enter the temples or public assemblies, and 
were also fined in the court Helisea. In Sparta they were exposed to still 
deeper disgrace, which extended even to their whole family ; it was so great 
that their mothers often stabbed them at their first meeting afterwards. 

^ 152. The Greeks employed various means for conveying intelligence. They 
had a class of messengers or runners, called (iixepoSpdjioi^ who carried news and official 
commands ; they went lightly armed. — A contrivance much celebrated was the La 
cedoBnionian trKvraXri. This was a roll of white parchment or leather {Sepnaj t/idf), wrap 
ped round a black stick, about four cubits in length. The general always received a 
stick of this sort, of the same size with another kept by the magistrates or govern 
ment. When any command or intelligence was to be conveyed, a strip of parchment 
was rolled on the staff, and on this was written what the person wif^hed to communi 
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cate : the strip was then sent to the general, who applied it to his own stick, and thus 
could read what, otherwise, would be wholly unintelligible. 

$ 153. Before proceeding now to notice the nayal affairs of the Greeks, we 
may allude to their method of passing rivers with their armies. It was usually 
by means of boats (aztiitu) or small vessels joined together so as to form a sort 
of bridge (yltvpcOf lilt® that which the Persians under the command of Xerxes 
threw over the Hellespont In order to hold these vessels fast, large baskets 
or boxes, filled with stone, were sunk in the stream, which thus answered the 
purpose of anchors. Anchors were also sometimes used. It was only in the 
greatest emergencies that they carried forward with them these boats, having 
taken them in pieces. Sometimes such bridges were made by means of large 
casks and leathern bottles. 

Dariui is laid to bave thrown a bridge across the Thracian Bospboms (Htroi. W. 89, 85). That 
of Xerxes over the Hellespont was buUt between Abydoa on the one side and Sestos on the 
other {Herod, vli. S6). 

$154. The use of ships in the wars of the Greeks has been already mention- 
ed ($ 47). Vessels of war {ifdxiaH», xttH^fmi) differed in th^ir structure from 
the other kinds, especially from ships of burden (oXxade;, ^ofttijyoi) which were 
of an oval form, with broader bottoms. They were usually such as had three 
benches of rowers, called tpi/riptit (triremes j cf. $ 304), and hence this term is 
often used to signify merely vessels of war. Before the vessel was launcHed, 
it was purified and consecrated by the priests. Commonly, each vessel singly, 
sometimes a whole fleet, was committed to the protection of a particular sod. 
The ensign or standard (itopotfi/fiov), by which one ship «»» distinguished from 
another, was placed in the forepart. Each vessel had its own name, which 
was usually taken from its ensign or flag, and was also inscribed on the prow. 

^ 155. We will introduce here some of the names applied by the Greeks to the dif- 
ferent parts of a ship and the tackling. The Arabic numerals attached to some of the 
terms m the following description are intended to correspond to those in fig. A, of our 
Plate XXIII., indicatmg the place of the parts named, according to HolwelVt plan of 
a hexireme. 

1. The principal parts of a ship were three, the prow or fronts irpd^pa, ftinmw; the 
middUj or body, /ior&cotXo(, yaarpa ; and the «fem, npCfiva^j dvpi. — The frow was more 
or less adorned, not only by the figures and images placed on it, but by the colors 
painted on it, from which were derived such epithets as /wXTwdpiiw, «rvay^/i/?oXot, &c. The 
sides of it were termed vnpi and mpetcH. The eT6\9s was a long plank at the head of 
the prow, at the extremity of which some of the principal ornaments, dxp^via, dxpovrd- 
Xio^, were fixed. The im/Kii^ was a round piece of wood also attached to the prow, 
on which the name of the ship was inscribed ; it was sometimes called 40daA^. I'he 
Xi7V((rm( was the figure of a goose upon the prow ; near the water, according to the 
opinion of some, but by others assigned to a higher part. I'he ffi/?oWU was the lower 
portion of the prow, which projected forward, and in war eallies was fitted to strike 
into the ships of the enemy. Behind this, and just below the <rrtfXof , was the irapaurri- 
^v or ensign, some image carved or painted. To the middle belonged the follow- 
ing parts ; the r^i^i or vrtifnif keel at the bottom of the ship, narrow and sharp, to cut 
the waves, with the x^Xefer^ora, wedges or bileeways, attacned to it, for guarding the 
Rhip*8 bottom : ^ciX/cj?, limber, containing the bilgewater, conveved out by the pump, 
nirr\ia ; the wfXif , hold (called also wifroy, and y^arpa)^ 8urround.ed by ribs or planks 
rising from the keel, vofuU or tymCXia ; the ^oknilpcsf or M;&>fiar«, rafters, or ropes, on 
the sides (irXctipat*) of the ship from prow to stem ; the rotx/n and iiuXia* seats for the 
rowers situated on the sides one above another; the rpfinara or d^^oX/jot^ openings 
through which the oars were put out ; the &icb>^a, a skin or the like, which lined the 
openings ; sometimes there was one continued opening for the oars, called rpa^i^^, a 
term applied also to the bulwark or upper part of it.— —The stern had ornamental 
images, called eUywyfa, in common with those on the prow, but termed distinctively, 
^Xoora*. To the stem was also attached the Arirywirj^ii, the tutela or safeguard of the 
snip. Its bow was termed tmntiav, and the planks composing it, m^rdycm. The mid- 
dle of the stem was named, 6tr&v6w», The decks, lirpta, were covered parts at the 
prow and stern \ the ^vyft were the rowers* seats in the middle and open parts. 

2. Some of the principal instruments {mu^n) in navigating vessels may be mentioned 
here $ they are included under two divisions, the toooden {vKeSti ^€Xtva) and the hanging 
[iTKeCfi KjKiuurrd). The nrii&Xioi/^^^ rudder, fixed not directly in the stem, but on the side of 
the ship, and near the stern. In the later periods, two rudders were used, one being 

Cced, it is supposed, near the prow (hence vifss dfupivpvuvot) ; sometimes there were 
r, one on each side of prow and stem. The parts ot the rudder were Sm{, ^^f 
»-<p<Y<o'. Jwrtf, «ra|ia(.— The Iwht 2y«n*W| anchor; brst a stone bored in the middle, or 
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A basket filled with stones ; afterwards made of iron with teeth, diStms, fastening it to 
the earth ; the largest of a ship's anchors was called Itp^t and hence fiSXXuv Syievpay 
\spav obtained its proverbial sense, to retort to the Uut refuge. The cables attached to 
the anchors, were mbfiara, or K&Mik»i ; ropes for towing were termed ^^Lara, h\xoi ; 
thoee for binding a vessel to the shore, vpi^u^M.— The mdvoc and ^ruol^ oars, having a 
broad part covered with metal (irXarq), and hong upon pieces of wood called ^mX/ioi, by 
leathern thongs, rpinu — The Iffrd^M mast, fixed in a hole Oiar^), in the middle of the 
ship ; capable of being taken down and put in a case (Iotv^) ; having several parts, 
as nT^ya, rpdxiiXor, M^^tm', ^iop&xmv^ bcpiw^ i^jamarn. The «{pat<u, or npara^^ were the 
crosspieces or vards, fixed to the mast ; the dgfOKipoM were the extremities of the yards. 
The Inia^f sails (called also dMvai, ^pyfow), including particularonesdistinctivelv named, 
as iriip9fuf, mizen-rail ; dKdrtov, main-sail (dxariov also signifies a small vessel, like a pi- 
rate's) ; af»Ti^i',top-sail ; iikuw, sprit-sail. — ^The Ipiui, ^/liXwf , ballast. — The MtV , the lead 
for sounding. — The xovrvf, poles for pushing the vessels from rocks. — The daopaBpcu^ 
bridges, or stairs, to pass from ship to shore, or from vessel to vessel (called also 
hrt0iBpai and dyafiadpai). — The term &rXa was applied to the rigging generally. — The 
terms oxoty^'o, k^Xoc, and rmrcta are commonly considered as synonymous, and as sioii- 
fying the cordage ; including ixirovu, v6ies^, Kp6noiesy laxnvpiatf irpirovoi^, made at first 
of leathern thongs, afterwaros of flax, hemp, and the like. But Bdckh considers the 
Olivia as designating the stronger and heavier ropes, to which the anchor was attached 
and by which the snip was fastened to the land ; and the mreTa as designating the 
lighter ropes, includUng Kt^sodta or icrnkM^ IftmntSt n^^t, iitipaiy the rope called ayKotva, 
the xc^iK^, fiirirovof, &c.^— The term in^tofuau has ^eneralljr been interpreted as signi- 
fying boards or ptanke covering the outside of a ship ; but it is shown by the inscrip- 
tions found in the Pineus and published by Bdckh, that the hn^ara were ropes which 
ran in a horizontal direction around the vessel from the stem to the prow, and were 
intended to keep the fabric together ; and it would seem that such ropes were taken on 
board when a vessel sailed, to be used if necessary ; the expression in Acts xxviL 17, 
iwo^avvivres rd wkoToVf probably refeiBtotheact of putting these ropes about the vessel. 

Sm r. n. fFoobiy, OB Acta uviL 17, ia tba AOL ApM ta. 8«i«, VOL «UL p. 40f. 

3 «. In vessels of war the front point, and sometimes the whole of the front part, 
was covered with iron. In early times these points or beaks, ififfoXa^f were long and 
high ; afterwards they were made short and low, in order to pierce the vessels of the 
enemy below the water. From each side of the front were planks or pieces of wood, 
imarides, jutting out, to protect the ship from the beaks of the enemy. The war- ves- 
sels usually had wooden decks or coverings (raro^y/iarai^) on which the soldiers 
stood, and also coverings or guards of hides or the like, which were extended on both 
sides (iteptuppdyfiaraf iropa^/iara), to protect them from the waves and from the enemy's 
missiles. The usual sign of a war-vessel was a helmet, sculptured at the top of the 
maot. 

4. The beaks are leen in Plate XXIII. fif. A, 19 ; and also in fig. », which is a prow taken from 
a bas-relief at Rome, and which shows the ensign behind them, and the aerostolia above it. In 
fig. a, from an ancient coin, we have another vrow, which has a trophy erected upon it. In fig. e, 
which is from the sculptures on the column or Antonine (cf. P. IV. ^ 188. t), is a prow of another 
form. In fig. 4, we see a iii«reA«iit-vessel, managed by oars or sails ; in fig. 5, a war-vessel with 
oars alone, and in the early form of one bank only. 

The namea of iha varioua paiti of a abip may be banil, with aplaaationi of tntrj thine nhAng to thia nlijaet, ia /. aekejfcr, 
Din. de Varietate nafioat, U|Mal, 1664 ; contained also in T. Oronont ThMaons, fce. voL zL aa cited { 18.— See abo, by the tame, 
Conment de roiUtia na?all fetarvni. Upa. 1654. 4.— £«n«y, La marine dea aodeia Graca, in the Mtm. Jmd. Inter, vol. zzzvtii. 
p. 542— l*oUar*t Arch. Grmo. bk. ii. eh. 14.— JtoMrwon'i bk. If. c3i. 14.— Ut JU, Areb6olo(ie Nanle. Fkr. 1840— AJao HtModl, 

%nd U Mpf, aa cilad ( 156b Oo tha Attic navy eapedaUy, JL SBcU, Uikonden Abar du Senweaen daa Attiachea Staalca. BerL 

184a 

$ 156. Originally the employments of the rowers and the combatants were 
not distinct, but the same persons performed the functions of both. In later 
times there was a division into three classes ; (1) the rowers or oarsmen, JpfVot, 
xaTtfjTMtoL, who were also distinguished by specific names, according to the 
rank of their bench, and their work and pay ; (2) the sailors^ voAytat^ who attend- 
ed to all the other proper duties of the ship ; (3) the marines^ ini^aij who 
were armed like infantry, only their armor was more heavy and durable. 

tiowers in the upper tier of benches, or the portion of benches highest above the 
water idpavot) were called ^pavTrai ; those in the middle, ^wytroi (from ^vyd) ; those in 
the lower tier or portion, ^oXa/iirai. The rowers were also distinguished, as those 

near the prow, irp6K<atroi ; and those near the stem, briKomoi, Of the sailors, some 

(dpftsvurrat) had the care of the sails ; others {axfnvo0dTat) went aloft on the ropes to look 
out ; others Qieoomvrat) were to supply the seamen with whatever was needed. 

There have been various theories to explain the manner in which the banks of rowers in the 
ancient galleys were arranged, in the different classes of ships termed rpi^pets, rerp^peti, wevri- 
octi, &c. trirenut guadrireme, quinquiremef j'c— The most common idea formerly was, that the 
benches were placed one above anotheiv But there were galleys of seven, twelve, fifteen, and 
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sfzteen banlu of oan; Ptolemy Pbilopater built one of forty banks. If the bencbea were placed 
directly above each other, the oars in the upper benches must have been so long as to be wholly 
useless.— Another solution is, that the banks were ranged in one continuous line along the side 
of the galley ; in a trtrsais, the first bank being in her bows, the second in her middle or waist. 
the third in her stern. But such an arrangement would require a huge length in the vessel or 
forty banks, or even twelve ; besides which, it is stated that the oars of a galley were not all of 
the same length.— It has been proposed to solve the difficulty by the suggestion that the gHlley 
received its denomination f^om the number of men pulling at the same oar : the trireme would 
have three at one oar; the quinquireme, five, &c. — Another suggestion is, that the banks rose 
one over another to the number of five or seven, the rowers in the higher banks being checkered 
in quincunx with those in the lower; and that if a galley was saidto be of any greater number, 
the rating was only by the number of iheo employed at an oar ; e. g. in the galley of forty banks 
there would be five tiers with twelve men at each oar of the highest bank, ten at the next, and 
so on until the lowest, which would have four men, to make forty in all. The engravings of 
fig. B, in our Plate XXIII. are two views, exhibiting such an arrangement ; the upper one is a 
front view, and the lower a sectional view.— Other schemes have been proposed which need not 
be mentioned. The latest is that of Mr. HoltotU, of Edinburgh, which is thought by many to have 
set the matter at rest. He supposes a vessel in the original form having one bank of ten oars 
arranged horizontally ; let these be divided Into two banks of five oars each, and ranged ob- 
liquely, and they will require but about half as much length ; this construction, according to 
his conjecture, is the Wrraie ; a (rtrmis would have thrte of these oblique ascents or banks, each 
bank having five oars; and thus a vessel might be built with any number of banks by only 
increasing its length, while no oar would be raised higher above the water, necessarily, than in 
a bireme. In Plate XXIII. fig. A, we have a view of a AexirfiM, or galley of nx banks of oars, 
on his scheme; the Arabic numbers, 21, SS, 23, designate the portion of the banks occupied 
respectively by the three classes of rowers above mentioned. 

See /. BdvMy EMay oo the Wer Oalloft of tbe Aacienti. Load. 1828. %.—Dt Lt Sati, rar tot vmnt emploTca par lea Koeiem, 
Ac. in tbe Jfan. (bP/natOitf, CUise deXiC Kiteuie.*^ toU i. 479; iL 141, I63.-Ofiloyif«ed. of Potter, p. 686, u cited ( 13. 

$ 157. Among the principal instruments employed for naval battle were the 
following; ^pata vanjixaxo., very long spears ; h^itavw, a piece of iron formed 
like a'sicklo and fixed to the top of a long pole in order to cut the sail-ropes of 
the hostile ship ; x**'9 a^^ the grappling iron ; op^o^e;, large iron hooks at- 
tached to the mast or a vessel in such a manner that being thrown into the ene- 
my's ships they seized and raised them up into the air. An instrument, called 
from its form the dolphin (^fX^'v), was often used ; it was made of iron or lead, 
and hung to the mast or sail-yards, and was thrown with great violence into an 
adverse ship, in order to pierce and sink it. — ^The means of defence against these 
instruments was to guard the ship by a strong covering of hides. 

§ 158. Each fleet had officers of two sorts, such as had care of what pertained 
to the ships alone, and such as had care of the marines and all that pertained 
to warlike action. (I) The chief officer, or admiral, was called va^a^xPi^ 
sometimes tft'oxopj^o;, or (Trpa.f j^yo; ; often there were several in equal com- 
mand, often there was but a single one. The duration of his authority 
was decided by the people, who abridged it or prolonged it at pleasure. 
Next to him were the commanders of individual ships, «j)t^pap;to^ ; the Lace- 
daemonians, however, had a sort of vice-admiral in their officer called knf,- 
rrt'oXfvj. (2) Of those, whose authority was confined to the care of the 
ships and the duties of the rowers or sailors, the principal were the follow- 
ing; the ap;ttxt>)3£pvr't}7$, who had the care of the whole fleet; the xv/StpviJt'jyj, 
who had the care or a single ship, and who himself kept the helm ; and the 
ftp<op€v(, or ^popat'97;, the next in command, having the care of every thing be- 
longing to the forepart of the ship. 

There were also, in the second class, the following : rpiripa^iiKt the musician, whose 
notes cheered the rowers and regulated the strokes of their oars; wXewrtft-, who gave 
the word of command to them ; rolxapxpsj who governed the rowers on one side ; va^i- 
^Xtuasf employed in guarding the ship from rocks and other dangers ; TOfttas, who 
Buperiutended the food ; coxaprfj, who attended to the fires ; Xoyorr^f , who kept the 
siup^s accounts. 

$ 159. In the beginning of a sea-fiaht they sought first to lighten the ship of 
all superfluous and unnecessary burdens; and to render sails, mast, and every 
thing which was exposed to the violence of wind, as fast and safe as possiblt^ 
Then the most favorable position and order of battle was selected, according 
to time, place, and circumstances. Sacrifices were next offisred to the gods, and 
the commanders passed round in light boats from ship to ship, to animate their 
men. The signal for the onset was now given ; usually done by hanging a 
shield, or flag, from the mast of the vessel bearing the vdvapx^i; while this sig- 
nal was hanging, the battle went on. The mode of attack was similar to that 
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of a siege ; the sbips being drawn op in the fonn of a circie or semicircle .*r 
letter V. 

$ 160. After a victory, they returned with the booty and captared yessels. 
All the cities which were in alliance with the victorious party, honored the suc- 
cessful general with crowns and garlands. With these it was also customary 
to adorn liis vessel. Sometimes the wrecks of the enemy's ships were used fur 
that purpose. These, as well as the better part of the spoils, were afterwards 
consecrated to the gods; the rest being divided among the men engaged in the 
battle. A monument was usually raised to the victors, and was sometimes 
adorned with the wrecks, especially the ornamental parts ^d«pona, axpuyr-^pva), 
of the captured ships.^-The most common punishments m the naval service 
were whipping with cords, and submersion, the offender being dragged in the 
water by a rope even till drowned. Such as refused to serve at sea, anavfjMXQt, 
were, at Athens, punished with disgrace (at (/ua) together with their posterity. 
Deserters, xciKoMtvro*, were scourged, or had their hands cut off. 

IV. AFFAIRS OF PRIVATE LIFE. 

§ 161. In glancing at the private life of the Greeks, we shall follow the same 
order as in speaking of the earlier period ($ 51 — 60), and begin with the subject 
of food. In later times, when ricnes more abounded, the food was less simple 
than before; the Lacedemonians maintained longest their strictness and fru- 
gality, no professed cook being suffered among them. Among the other nations, 
and especially the inhabitants of Sicily, the art of cooking was much more culti- 
vated and practiced. The Athenians, however, lived to a great extent moderate- 
ly, owing, perhaps, to the comparative unfruitfulness of the Attic territory. Wa- 
ter was the common drink, with which they were accustomed to mingle wine. 
The wine sometimes received an addition of myrrh {£voi fwfiltwi^tji,) or of barley 
meal (j£voi 6iatfp^it<afuvoi). 

The term employed to designate a drinking cup, upaTfip^ is commonly derived from 
Kspoffoffdaif to mingle^ indicating the prevalent custom of mixing water with wine. Pat- 
ter states, that no certain proportion was observed in forming this mixture. A very 
common division of wines was into the mkwpspoi or strong wines, bearing a large addi- 
tion of water, and dXtyo^Apoi^ weak wines. To drink unmixed wtne, dxparmieiVf was 
described as synonymous with ZvdurriiruiVtto drittk like a Scvthian.-~^A common Ho- 
meric epithet lor wme, is lUBoip ; sometimes yiptfwiof. (Gf. Horn. II. i. 462, iv. 259.)— 
The swert, unfermented juice of the grape (mMtvm) was termed yXsvKos. 'J 'hat 
which flowed from the clusters by merely their own pressure was called irp^v/ia. Un- 
fermented wine, inspissated by boiling, bore the name of St/o}/ia. — There were various 
sorts of wine, made from other substances besides the grape. Among the Greek 
wines from the grape, the earliest of which we have any aistmct account, is the Ma- 
ronean, probably produced on the coast of Thrace, a black sweet wine {Horn, Od. ix. 
249). The Framnian was another of early celebrity, supposed by some to have its 
name from a hill in the island of Icaria, where it was proauced. In later times, the 
Lesbian, Ckian, and Thasian wines were considered to possess uncommon excellence. 
The wines of Rhodes and Crete, Gnidus and Cyprus, were also much esteemed. The 
Meftdean wine, from Mende, is commended for a peculiar softness. The Greeks also 
used wines imported from different places in Asia and Egypt ; an excellent kind was 
brought from Bifilot in Phcsnicia ; the Alexandrian, from the vicinity of Alexandria 
in Egypt, was highly valued. 

Coin|Mra§aSlb.-8eeir<mk»MM»'fHitloi7oriaeicataiidMbdenWiBH. Lend. ISM. 4.-Tbli wnk b adoiaed with nnnl 
beratifal niwtraUoni teken from utiquH, and relattaf ts tlM we of wiaa. 

$ 163. The Greeks had nsnally two meals a day, viz. : a breakfast, axpa^ttajjuh 
apc(Tfoy, the time of which was not fixed, and a main meal, dcftittw, which was 
regularly towards evening. But they also partook of an evening meal, 6ecx»y6# 
or ioHtpusfjiai and an after-dish or supper, dop^cof. 

Robinson remarks that most authors speak of but three meals a day, and do not 
consider the itih»6» as a separate meal from the ^4p"^ ; while others think that the 
Greeks had but two meals a dajr, the JSiptmy and iipmi. It seems certain, that JpwToy 
was finally used to denote the dinner (that is, the meal taken not far from the middle 
of the day), and itXwov the supper, the latter being the principal meal. 

*' There was little variety in the private life of the Athenians. All of them rose at 
<laybreak, and soent a short time in the exercise of devotion. Soon after six in the 
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morning, the judges (dteasts) took their seats on the tribunal, and those employed in 
a^rriculture, manufactures, or commerce, engaeed in their different occupations. At 
mid-day, the more wealthy citizens, who by that time had commonly finished their 
serious business, refreshed themselves with a short sleep, and afterwards spent a few 
hours in hunting, or in the exercise of the palaestra, or in walking through the delight- 
ful sroves on the banks of the Ilyssus ond Cephisus : or more frequently in discussing 
with each other in the forum (agora) the interests of the state, the conduct of the 
magistrates, and the news of the day. It was also during the afternoon, that the 
Athenians sometimes played in0eia and iitm(a ; two games, the first of which resem- 
bled hazard, and the other either backsammon or chess." — '* During the day, the 
Athenians either took no food or only a slight repast in private. At son-set they sat 
down to supper, and considering the business of the day as over, devoted the evening 
to society and amusement, and often continued to a late hour in the night.*' 

$ 163. In early times, entertainments were given only in honor of the gods on 
festival days ; afterwards they became Tery common. They were of two sorts : 
the iOMTtivrji given by a single person, and the Ipai^, provided at the expense 
of the party present. Entertainments of the latter kind were generally the most 
frugal, orderly, and conducive to friendly feeling; such as were invited free of 
expense, as poets, sinsers, &c., were called aavfi^cikM; the contribution of each 
other guest was termed ov/tjSoXi), xataficoJl, — ^The marriage feast, ydftoi, is some- 
times considered as a third sort. — ^There were also public entertainments for a 
whole city, tribe, or fraternity, called (rvaotf co, ftav6<uaC(u, Btlnva dijfAoaCa, ^par 
<p(xa, &c. furnished by contribution, by the liberality of rich persons, or by the 
state. 

$ 164. Before partaking of an entertainment, the Greeks always washed and 
anointed. The hands were also again washed {vi'^atseai) between the successive 
courses, and at the close of the feast (jixovC^Oai)* In the early times the 
guests sat at table (cf. $ 52); in later times they reclined, but not always. The 
couches, prepared for the purpose, were more or less splendid, according to each 
one's taste and condition in life. Five usually, sometimes more, occupied a 
single couch. The guests took their places according to their proper rank, 
although often no exact order was observed. The Greeks attached a certain 
idea of sanctity to the table and the rites of the table. 

Three couches, K^Uat, were usually placed round the table, rpoire^a, one on each 
side, leaving the fourth side open to the servants ; hence originated the word rpixXt. 
vMy, triclinium ; they were covered with tapestry, orpufiara, and had pillows, npovKt^- 
\aia^ for the guests ; they were often very costly, being highly ornamented with ivory 
and precious metals. Several persons usually reclinine on the same couch, the first 
lay on the uppermost part, with his legs extended behind the back of the second, 
whose head was near the bosom of the first. See ^ 329. 2. — The tables were made 
of wood, highly polished (|«n^, cviooi)\ in the later periods, exceedingly costly, 
adorned with plates of silver and gold, and curiously carved images. 

$ 165. At a regular and principal meal (as the htlitvw)^ the first course, ftfo- 
ftofia, ^tlftvov Hpooifuop, consistea generally of pungent herbs with olives, eggs, 
oysters, a mixture of honey and wine (otvo/tcxt), and the like. Then came 
the chief dish, more substantial and costly, xs^a9^ ^Htivov* Afterwards the 
desert, dcvtcpa f pa^e^a, consisting of various sweetmeats, furnished with great 
splendor in times of luxury, and called ittlBnHvoyfutaibofiHta^ &c. 

1. The most common food among the Greeks is said to have been the ft^a, a kind 
of soft cake prepared in various ways, of the flour of barley or wheat. Among the 
vegetables that were eaten; were mallows (/taXax>?)» lettuce (V^0> cabbages (/Sa^aivi), 
beans («v<i^O» and lentils {(poKai). The sausage (^«i}) was a favorite article. Fi&^ 
{S4wv) also became a favorite dish. 

2 tt. In all entertainments it was customary first to offer some of the provisions to 
the gods, especially to make an oblation from the liquor.*— On cheerful occasions, the 
guests were clothed in white, and crowned with garlands. 

3. At entertainments connected with the festivals of the gods, the garlands worn 
were formed of the leaf or flower sacred to the particular god honorea on the occa- 
sion. At other entertainments they were composed of various sorts, according to the 
season of the year, and the taste and circumstances of the parties. The rose, being 
an emblem of silence, was often placed above the table, to signify that what was 
there said or done should be kept private ; hence the phrase ha pdiov, gub rosa. 

$ 166. The oflicers and attendants at an entertainment were as follows: the 
Zviik9io(fia^X^U chief manager, who was either the maker of the feast {h itffcatwp), 
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or one appointed to that place, called also rpa^c^o^toto;, dp^^ptxXtvo;; the Basir 
Xcv;, whose business was to see that the laws and rales of such entertainments 
"were preserved, and who was sometimes the same as the first mentioned ; the 
Acutpo;, who divided and distributed the food, of which the best and largest 
portions were given to the most honored guest; and the'Oivoxooi., who dis- 
tributed the drmk, and were heralds (»i^pvx«(), youths (xovpoe) often of noble 
birth, or servants (douXoc). 

In the later ages, it became an object of luxury to have young and beautiful slaves. 
to perform the last mentioned office ; for such ones extravagant prices were paid ; ana 
a distinction was made between the vS^oc^t, who served the water, and the du^doi^ 
who poured the wuie, and were younger. When waiting at table, they were richly 
adorned in person and dress. 

5 167. The drinking vessels were generally large, often very rich and costly; 
they were frequently crowned with garlands. 

1. The Kparfip was the vessel in which the vrine was mixed with the water and from 
-which the cups were filled. Among the various cups used were the «Xif or irvAfom;, 
the (piaXriy the pvrSv^ the icapocfivtov, the «rdi^apos, the Saras, &,c. The K^aOot are described 
as a sort of ladles used for conveying the wine from the crater to the cup. 

2. It was customarv for the master of the feast to drink to his guests, in the order 
of their rank, drinking nimself a part of the cup and sending the remainder to the person 
named, which was termed irpoirfmy ; while the act of the person, who received the cup 
and drank the rest of its contents, was termed dtn-mpotrlntv. It was also customary to 
drink to the honor of the gods, and to the memory of absent friends, calling them by 
name. Three craters were usually drank to the gods, ea^h one to a particular god ; 
ns Kparfip 'Epfiov ; Kparjjp A<ds ixaiiipos, — Sometimes the guests contended who should 
drink the most ; and prizes were awarded to the conquerors. Some melancholy ex- 
cesses are recorded ; as, for instance, the case of Alexander, who in this way lost his 

life. Singing (/coXti^), instrumental music, and dancing idpxn(rriis)t were accompani 

ments of almost every feast. The songs were in early times chiefly hymns to goas or 
heroes ; subsequently songs and dances of a wanton character were introduced. The 
most remarkable of the various songs used were those termed aK6\ia, 

Athenmu, L. z a fl^ la Cf. .Bten, Vir. HM. L. iL c 41.-KMiieding the vcdAio, ne P. V. § >7. 

3. After the music and dancine, the guests often were invited to participate in various 
sports. In earlier times, the athletic games were practiced ; but in the later ages, less 
violent exercises were more frequently chosen, among which playing at the K&rra^ 
seems to have been a favorite amusement. There were various forms of this game, in 
all of which the chief object was to throw wine from a goblet into another vessel in the 
most skillful manner. 

See (Moyn, Flaiain de U tabic di«c let Greet ; hi the Mem. Jead. buer. vol. i. p. 64.~Cr. Land. Quart. Rto. vol. niv. p. 421. 

For dflbulf laqieeUiig the eattabuM in peiliealar, JtoUnion, Areb. Onee. bk. f . ek SI. p. 684.— OmUadk, aber den kottaboe 

der GrieefaCB, in bk AUiquarMm Vtmuht, Lpi. \Wk—P. Jacob$y aber den kotUboa, in mdanfi Altiicbea Masenm. 

On tbe whole eabject of Greeiao nieaU and entertainmentt, Me Sobinton, Arch- Gnec. bk. ▼. ch. 17-21.— J. Comaritu, Oe Co»> 
vWiit Graeomm, in Ororuwiu*, vol. i*.—Mhenmu$t Deipnoaophiito (cf. P. V. § 123). 

On tbe aibln of private life generally, FT. Btditr, Cbariela ; cf. § IS. 

4. Frequently there were entertainments called avftirdoia (drinking-parties), at which 
conversation and discourses were expected to form the principal amusement ; although 
the various games common at other entertainments were not excluded. The propound- 
ing of riddles (alviynara or ypi^ot) was much practiced. 

See p. nr. § 6B.— JEMmtaek, m tbera dAei.~Bedim»» Cbaridea. 

§ 168. The hospitality practiced by the early Greeks (of. $ 57) remained 
customary also in later times. The Cretans especially had the reputation of 
being hospitable; the Athenians were termed ^i^jo^voi; but the Spartans were 
less courteous to strangers. Hospitality was viewed as a religious duty, and 
several gods were supposed to take strangers under special protection, and to 
avenge all injuries done to them. 

1 u. It was customary, at the hospitable meal, first to present salt (^tTng SX^) before 
the stranger, as a token perhaps of permanent friendship. The alliance contracted by 
mutual hospitality (wpofevta, to bfiorpairi^ov) was as sacred as that of consanguinity. The 
parties often exchanged tokens of it (afiu0o\a) in friendly gifts (^^"to* (^^t ^svuc<k\ which 
were carefully preserved and handed down to posterity. Officers were publicly ap- 
pointed, called irp6^afoi, whose duty it was to receive all mreigners, coming on any pub no 
errand, to provide entertainment and lodging for them, and conduct them to the publiis 
spectacles and festivals. 
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2. Inns, however, appear to have existed in Greece in the later ages. Cf. Cic. De 
Divin. iL 68. — The term ravioDf^Uv (caupona) designated an inn. 

Simon, OB Ika bo^iHality of tliB udwta, la llw JAm. * rjMA dte Auer. voL UL p. 4l.--f'. IT. ITA^ Ue PrazenaL Beri 
im^Zdlj Di« Wirtlirtlwir i, Alf Wwhwiiii, Da r^ptak. 

$ 169. The dress of the Greeks did not nndergro any yery important changes; 
at least the names used in the first period were still applied to the principal gar- 
ments in later times. Their clothing was more commonly made of uncolored 
white wool, sometimes of linen and cotton. Of the colors, which were given to 
dress, purple was the most esteemed. 

1 u. Coverings for the feet (iwifiiMTa, wiAXa) were used very early, but not universally : 
they were of various forms. Hats (irrXot, »iXta, wtXiSta) were first introduced at a later 
period, designed chiefljr as a protection against the weather. 

2. The shoes were tied under the soles of the feet by thongs, IfiAtms ; hence the terms 
^troieXw and ^Xwiy, for putting on and taking ofi* the shoes. The following were some 
of the varieties; dp0v\Mf large and easy shoes, which came up to the ankle; (the term 
dp0v\ri is also applied to an appendage of the Greek chariot, a sort of shoe into which 
the driver thrust his foot to assist him in driving) ; fiXavrai, shoes worn chiefly in the 
house ; iiafiaBfa, shoes common to men and women ; l^anu, shoes used by c-omedians; 
K^dopvoi, shoes used by tragedians, buskins ; Kapfiariyai, coarse shoes worn by peasants ; 
KprpriSesi a kind of slipper ; supposed by some to be used by soldiers particularly ; Xaxoi. 
vucdl^ dftvKXAXieSf Spartan shoes of a red color ; nyxrurot, shoes of a white color, generally 
worn by courtezans ; infn0apiieSf shoes worn by women of rank ; odt^SaXa, shoes anciently 
peculiar to heroines, consisting originally of a piece of wood bound to the sole of the foot. 

In our Plate XXIV. are illuatratlons of various forms of aneient covsringa for the feet and 
lega. Several, marked by the letter a, are ftom Mtxiean monumenta; those marked b and c, are 
said to be Phrygian ; d, «, and t, are from Egyptian remains ; e, g, t, i, I, m, v, and f , are Oreek 
and Rotnan sandals ; k and i having very rich ornaments for the instep attached to them ; q having 
sharp iron nails underneath (used by warriors, it is supposed, so that an army marching with 
them must make a confused ndae; cf. RMenmUlUr, Schol. in Vet. Test. laaL ix. 5); /, m, o, are 
Datinn ; A, j, v, are Psrstam ; r is the Tnrkuk slipper made of morocco. 

3. The military covering for the head was the helmet (cf $ 44). The tTXos seems to 
have been a sort of skull-cap of felt, beins of a conical form ; varying, however, in 
elevation ; but always without a brim. A broad-brimmed hat, termed nhaaosj was 
used bv young men : it is seen in Plate XXIV. fig. 3. '* Travellers among the Greeks 
wore the chlamys, sword, and petasus or flat hat ; this hat is sometimes thrown back 
on the shoulders and retained by thongs fastened under the chin ; travellers carried their 
money in their girdles." The xavaia was similar to the nhaeoi, with a brim turned 
upwards. Women always wore upon their heads coverings or ornaments ; some of 
them were the followmg; ^v<^^ a JiUetf with which the hair was tied, forming on the 
forehead a frontal, which was often made of gold, and ornamented sometimes with 
precious stones ; KSXmrrpa, a veU; KpnUfunv, a covering which came down from the head 
to the shoulders ; lOKf^ioi, a net inclosing the hair ; fi^yyM, a sort of cap or turban. The 
term fttrpa is also applied to a kind of girdle worn by military men under the ^topa\. A 
form of the fillet used by women given to luxury was termed arttp&tnri iKpriXfi. The Spf/^ 
was a sort of necklace, an ornament much worn, and often very costly (cf ^ 338). The 
women frequently had also ear-rings, Iffara, Wuui, ivuma, iXXi/?ja.— Among the Athe- 
nians, some of the men wore in theu- hair golden ornaments called rtmyes. 

The term rtf/iir designated the hair of the bead generally ; the word ^pf(, the general term for 
hair, is used in the same sense ; but there were distinctive terms designating peculiar properties 
of the hair, or peculiar modes of arranging it : as idetpa, a head of hair carefully dressed ; xatri?, 
long flowing hair, like the mane of a horse ; iroicaf, the hair when combed and dressed ; ^tf/^9, 
the hair in disorder, as when a person is in fear; xtfpai}, the hair on the top of the head ; xSpvn 
0OS, the hair of women when drawn up all round the head and fastened in a bow on the top; 
Kp(o0vXog, the hair of men in the same fashion ; the Athenians used the rimi in fastening the 
bow ; na\X6s, curly hair like wool ; K£oai, hair combed up from the temples so as to appear like 
horns ; icUivwot, hair in ringlets, called also KX6Kanos, 

4 u. Next to the body, both men and women wore a tunic, an unJer-garment of wool, 
Xinw, which extended to the knee, and when worn alone, was trussed up by a rich 
girdle (^c^yi?) ; in some cases it was iiistened from the shoulders by costly buckles or 
clasps {mpivat, irdpirat). Over this garment the men wore a mantle or robe, which was 
long {<t)Spos, lndTtoi>) as worn by the more respectable ; while the lower classes used a 
shorter kiiid O^atva), There was also another sort of short mantle, y^a/t^, worn chiefly 
by soldiers. The women generally wore over the tunic a robe (luanov), rather short, 
and over this a broad veil or outer robe, irbr\as, with which they coula cover also the head. 

5. The xirtov is represented as being of two kinds, the Doric and the Ionic. The Doric cor- 
responded to the description above given, being of woolen stuff, short, and without sleeves. The 
Ionic is described as long, sometimes reaching the feet (iro^^pnO> made of linen, with wide 
sleeves (irtfpat).— The Ih&tiov or 0£pof was always a rectangular pieceof cloth, exactly or nearly 
S4}uare ; made of wool most commonly, but also of cotton, and of flax ; usually all of one zolor 
(ij(^ociy), sometimes variegated (rroiKiXov) and embroidered; sometimes ornamented with s 
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fi'inffe. It was oflen used to ipread over bedi and eoacbes ; to cover the body In sleep; to form 
a sort of cnrpet ; to serve for an awninf or curtain. 

Of coverings for the body, called in general IffBifs^ ivSrina, and Ufta, there were many varfetie<T 
and forms, besides those named above ; as, ^airiif ^i00lpa, a shepherd's garment, of skins t 
iYit6ft0ottat a cloahc used by shepherds and servants ; iwuniSf a short garment for females, which 
was thrown over the shoulders ; i^(ou(Sf a slave's garment, having only one sleeve ccf. ( 99) s 
i0cffrpir,a kind of great coat, made of skins of goats ; ^eSorpov, a girdle appropriate for women j 
^epiarpioVf a thin garment for summer ; KartovoKti, a slave's robe, bordered at the bottom witk 
sheepskin ; XffSoif a garment common to both sexes, suitable for warm weather ; o-roAt), a long 
robe reaching to the heels ; vTp6^tO¥^ a kind of kerchief worn by women over the bosom (vrrfdS' 
SsofAOf); Tpi0Q}Vf rpt/3<aviov, a cloak of coarse stuff, worn by philosophers and poor persons; 
raivia, a sort of band used by females and passing over the breast; used also to signify an orna- 
ment for the head ; AaivSXrn^ a cloak without sleeves for cold or rainy weather; x\avU, a fine 
thin robe. The ipiXXiov was an ornament worn, by women chiefly, upon the arms and hands ; 
a bracelet or armlet ix^iScjv, dn^iieS)' The repivKsXts was probably an anklet^ an ornamental 
ring worn to decorate the leg ; frequently represented in the paintings of Greek fieures found at 
Pompeii ; yet the word is sometimes translated drawers, feminaUa. The dvaj^vpties were a sort 
of pantaloons ihraeem) worn by the Gauls, Sarmatians, and others, both in Europe and in Asia, 
but not by the Greeks. Robineen'g Arch. 6r. p. 541-646. 

Our Plate XXV. contains several engravinn illustrating ancient aqd Oriental female costume. 
In fig. a, which is Egyptian, we see a form of the vail; similar to it is the vail in fig. /r* which is 
taken from the French work UEgypU^ Ace, and represents an Egyptian spinning; another form 
appears in fig. if, an Arabian hood ; in y, which is Syrian, is another kind, a sort of muffler ; in 
«o, which is Egyptian, is one which floats in the wind like a modern vail, but was attached to a 
rihin or chain passing round the forehead and joined by a clasp above the eyes. In fig. m, is a 
Grecian lady with a peculiar head-dretit somewhat resembling the spiral curl of the mvrex shell 
from which the Tyrian purple was said to be obtained. Other head-ornam«nts appear in fig. A, a 
Grecian female, with the double flute, dressed for a festal occasion, and in fig. t, another Grecian 
in a funeral dress. The net above mentioned Is seen in fig. 4, of Plate XXIV; in fig. 7, of the 
same Plate is a form of the turban, like the crescent-shaped Uara or diadem sometimes seen on 
representations of Juno. In these figures we also see the tunie fastened to the shoulders by 
clasps ; in fig. 4, it is without sleeves, as in fig. A, Plate XXV. This figure, A, shows also the robe 
called peploe, which is seen also in fig. ik, said to represent a Grecian lady in fnW costume of the 
olden style ; an outer garment like the peplos of the Greeks is seen likewise in fig. ft, which 
represents a Cairo dancer, and in fig. e, which shows an oriental silk robe thrown over the head 
and arms. In fig. e and f, we have two female Bacchantes; their costume, like that of the musi- 
cian, fig. A, appears to be highly ornamented ; one holds the thyrsus and a wine cup, probably 
the eulix (cf H 167. 1); the other appears to be playing with a sort of castanets. In fig. n, is a 
representation of an Egyptian princess from the palace at Kamac ; it exhibits a slight under dress 
and a close robe in slanting folds open in front, the whole scarcely concealing the form ; it may 
illustrate the Coan vestments, or woven windf of the ancients. A nearly transparent robe is also 
seen in fig. o, which is an Egyptian priestess holding in her right hand a sMtritm, and in her left 
some mythological image probably pertaining to the worship of Isls. 

The following is an iocidflntal reouirk of CAa/aouManrf respecting Ite matariab of ancient clothing. ** My boit Uufjtd at t>« 
Cures that I made at the wine and howy of Attica ; hut, as some conpeRsation tor the dinppointment, he desired me to take notice 
of the dms of the female who waited on ns. II was the very drapery of the ancient Gredn, especially in the horisontal and undo. 
Uting fUds Uiat were formed befow Oie boeom, and joined the perpntdicnlar folds which marked Oie skirt of the tanic. The coarm 
staff of which this wouan% dress was composed, heightened the resemblance ; for, to judge from sculpture, the stufis of the ancients 
were mnch thicker then oars. It would be impossible to form the large sweepe observable in antique draperies with the moslins 
sad silks of modem female attire ; the gauze of Cos, and the other stu A which the satirists denominated woven wbid, were never 
imitated by the chiieL* TtoimU in Otcms. he. p. 137, (N. T. ed. 1814). 

Bespeeting the material of the vestments of Cos, see $ 836. On the qnestioo oooceming the vse of silk among the Oredu, et 

jtnthanU Lempriere^ nnder the word 8tn». On Uw vse of cotton, £. Aitncf, Histoiy of Cotton Manufoctum. Lond. 18M. & 

(chap, ii.) 

Bespeeting the eoetome generally, see a brief aeooont {■ North Jtmer. ftv. for July, 1838. p. 148.— ITonfcs. Sur habillemeiM dee 
■oeiena, (Or. and Rom.) in the tfsm. (fa PbutOut, C 1 a s s e d'lKrt. « lAt. Jtne. voL iv. p. SK.-fosbtAs'f Encyclop. p. 610^ 919, 
giving some illostratioas drawn from the Hamilton Tases.— ,^. Rubtnmu, De Re Vestiaria Vetemm. Ant. 1065. 4 ; also in Ormfku, 
vol. vi.— O. Ibrarjo, Del Costome Antieo e Modemo di tatti i Fbpoli. Milan, 1S9. 18 vols. fol. exhibiting In vols. v. and vi. the 
eostume of the Omeka.— Aotion, Hopt, he died ( 197. 8. 

6. The Athenian women seem to have paid much attention to the adorning of their 
persons. " They painted their eye-brows black, and applied to their ftu^es a layer of 
ceruse or white lead, with deep tints of rouge. Thev sprinkled over their hair, which 
was crowned with flowers, a yellow-colored powder. At the toilet they used mirrors 
(Kdroirrpa), commonly made of polished metals ; sometimes of the length of a person's 
body. 

The Bride, in Plate ZXIT. flg. 4, holds a mtrrar In her right hand.— See Menard^ Sor Ics miroln des ancient, in the Mtm. d» 
PJauL dt$ buer. zxlii. 140.-Cf. Claw. /moh. zvi. 168.— Cayhu, Recoeil d'Antiquitd^ vol. Ui. p. 831; voU v. p. ITS.— JWMtfsr, 
1,111.48. 



$ 170. The custom of frequent bathing and anointing continued to the latetrt 
period, and both were practiced for pleasure as well as wt cleanliness and vij^or 
of body. Public baths became at length very common, even in the cities 
which had not previously admitted them. They were furnished with several 
distinct rooms tor undressing, for bathing, for anointing, &c., which were 
named from their appropriate uses. 

1. The public baths were furnished with various accomodations for convenience and 
pleasure. Among the separate rooms were the following : the ifaro^or^piav, in which 
97 83 
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those who hathed put oflT their clothes ; the fa^ a iwi o y , the ** sweating room,** or room 
for taking vapor baths ; the ^mrrurrfipuv, for the hot bath ; the )wnfiv, for the cold bath ; 
the dXtarriifMv, the anointing room. 

This account of the rooms la according to JtoHiu^n, Arcb. Grse. p. 900.— For a more M\ 
account of ancient batbi, see P. IV. (Ml b. 

2 II. The various ointments used had different names according to the modes and 
materials of their preparation. To such an extent did extravagance go in this respect, 
that it was sometimes necessary to check it by laws. At Sparta the selling of perfumed 
ointments was wholly prohibited, and in Athens men were not allowed to engage in it. 

3. " Every part of tbe body had iu appropriate unguent. To the feet and legs the Greeks 
applied Egyptian ointment ; the oil extracted from tbe palm wat thought beat adapted to tbe 
cheeka and breaata ; tbe arma were refreshed with balaain-mint ; sweet marjoram bad the honor 
of supplying an oil for the eyebrowa and hair, aa wild thyme had for the knee and neck. — A nice 
distinction divided perfumes into two kinds : the first were a thicker sort, and applied more as 
salves or wax {xfiinara); the others were liquid, and poured over the limbs (dAeiftfiara). To 
Indulge in the liquid ointment was thought to evince a feminine and voluptuous disposition ; but 
the sober and virtuous, it was allowed, might use tbe thicker aort without any impeachment of 
their good qualitiea." Lend. QuarL Rev. xxiii. S03.— Peraons called dXcfirrai were employed to 
anoint the body after the washing and the rubbbig or acraping with the inatrument termed 

4 u. Some of the aervices connected with waahing and anointing were performed by women ; 
in particular they washed and anointed the feet. It was the custom to kiss the feet of such aa 
were highly esteemed. 

Id illuiinttoaor ihb CMtan of Mrtag ft> hat, ct Jr JM epk mn u , Z»»m, (p. «». ed. Lof. BtL iaM),aiid ia New T«U Luki 
«ILaR;/eto«xL>. 

§ 171. The general constraction of Greek houses has already been stated 
($ 56). Perfect as was the art of architecture, particularly at Athens, it was 
applied to public buildings rather than private dwellings, which were mostly 
of an ordinary character. This was true also at Thebes, otherwise greatly 
celebrated for her superb architecture. Much more care was bestowed in orna- 
menting the interior apartments, especially the hall for eating, with rich furni- 
ture and utensils, and with elegant works of art (cf. P. IV. $ 178). Besides, 
the custom of encompassing and bordering most of the public places or openings 
with colonnades, hindered a free view of the private houses, and rendered their 
beauty or splendor superfluous. The artists also found it to their honor and 
profit to construct the public edifices in a style of superior magnificence. 

1 . The common term for the whole house was otKog ; the eatine hall was called 
rfMiXmov and ieTtar^w ; the sleeping room, Koinov.^^Poiter gives the following account 
of Grecian houses. *' The men and women had distinct apartments. The part in 
which the men lodged was towards the gate, and called dvipuv or dvAfxavtrts ; that assifi^ned 
to the women, was termed ywawKuj/, ywaiKtavirti, and was the most remote part of the 
house, and behind the adX^, before which were other apartments denominated irp^/iof 
and irpoaShov, The women's chambers were called Teyeot ^aXaiioi, as bein^ placed at the 
top of the house (cf. $ 56), for the lodgings of the women were usually m tbe highest 
rooms (Aa, impuia), Penelope lodged in such a place, to which she ascended by a 
tcXtpa^iOdyat. i. 390).*'— The terms dvafiaBftds, dva0aB^iq, dva0aBpa, and dva0aBf»», are all 
used to designate a ataircatet a flight of steps, or stairs. — Portions of the upper story 
sometimes projected beyond the walls of the lower part, forming balconies or verandahs 
(irpo0o\al, yemwodiaftara). The roofs were usually flat ; sometimes pointed, with a ridge 
and gable. The windows or openings for light and air (^piies) were commonly in the 
roofe of the peristyles. The chimney (iroinfM^) is supposed to have been merely an 
opening in the roof.— "Although in general the private dwellings were of an ordinary 
character, yet in the time of Demosthenes there were some, which were very costlv 
and splendid. The houses of Sparta are said to have been more lofty and built with 
greater solidity than thoee at Athens. 

In our Plate XXIV. fig. 1, la a plan of a Grecian house as given by Stuart (Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture). His account b as follows: **The Greek house had no atrium^ but instead of it the 
jteriatfU was approached by a passage called thyrortum. On the side of the peristyle opposite 
the entrance was a kind of vestibule called pastas ; the apartments on the right and left of which 
were termed severally thalamos and amphi'tkalamoty and beyond them were the act or halls. In 
the first periseyte were the trielinia in daily use, and the apartmenta of the domestics ; this divi- 
sion of the house waa cailed rytuBconitis. In the south portico of the greater peristyle^ which was 
styled andronititt were the finaeotheea and Cyxieene acus ; in the eaatern, the Hbliotksea ; in the 
western, the exedra ; and in the northern, the great ae««, or banqueting-room. The hospitalia 
consiated of triclinia and sleeping-rooms for strangers, and were on the right and left of the great 
oecus. There were courts or passages to these apartments called mesatUm. In the plan [given in 
Plate XXIV .] a iff tbe thyrorewn ; b, perifetyle of the gynmeonitia f e, the pasuu ; d, the grfai acus , 
e, stables; /,/, courts; g^ g^ gy porter's eella ; A, A, common tridinia; t, the thalamos; L tbe 
mmphi'tkiUtMS ; kykyoci or halls ; 2, <, the mesaula ; m, m, the hospitalia ; n, the vestibule ; 0, 
•oe great peristyls ; j», the bibluttkeea ; 9, f , the pinaeotheets ; r, the Cyticene aeus ; «, the exedra.* 

2 A door (di>pa, irvXiy) was fastened by means of lock and key (jcXsU) ; the key de- 
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scribed by Homer seems to have been merely a bolt which was moved by a thong 
(i;i^) attached to it (Od. i. 442). In later times keys similar to the modern were in use. 
— Various articles of furniture are named. Although the house usually had a fixed fire- 
place ilcrCa), portable stoves {ieocapai) or chafing-disoes (dvOpoKia) were frequently used. 
Jn the sleeping room was the bed, xoinr or \h(os ; this was often in the form of the so&t 
about six feet Ions; and three broad ; called also «X<i^. The chair i^povog), ewer (np^oo;) 
and basin for washing (Knrfiptov), mirror (ifaToinfov)tind its case or stand (Xo^rof), clothes- 
chest {Kwrn), &c. are mentioned. 

In Plate XXXII. fig. fr, la a Bon of jkey fomed by a bolt and atring; it wna found at Pompeii: 
In Plate XXIV. fig. % we have a Grecian metallic key, aelected fl'oai a number given in JUani- 
faueon.— Fig. 5, of this Plate, shows a Grecian sofa-^e^, with a roan in one corner and his wife 
reclining behind him. Fig. 10, of the same Plate, is another form of the Greek sofa; it is covered 
with a cushion, from which an ornamental appendage hangs over one end of the frame. Fig. d, 
of Plate XXXII. is a curious form, taken Arom an Egyptian monument.— CAatr« (EKyptian) are 
seen in Ag. 8, and fig. 9, of Plate XXIV. ; others (Grecian) in fig. 7, and fig. 4.— The latter, fig. 4, 
shows also a mirror^ held by the female before her face. 

Bapwting the Orwk hooM, kcMt Adbff*f Cbuid«.— Siri^GeMliidito dar Bukunrt, cited P. IV. 1 243. 4. 

$ 172. The arts of industry, especially navi^tion and commerce, were 
highly prosperous in the flourishing period of Grecian history^ 

1 u. The business of navigation was originally in the hands of the Phoenicians 
solely ; but afterwards was shared by the occupants of Asia Minor and several of the 
Greek islands. The lucrative commerce of Eg^pt was then chiefly monopolized by 
the Greeks. Athens was forced to engage in this pursuit by the unproductiveness of 
her soil ; and ahhough Lycurgus prohibited commerce at Sparta, yet afterwards even 
there it gradually and ccAistantly increased. By the union with Egypt at a later pe- 
riod, Grecian commerce rose to still higher success. Besides the states just named, 
Corinth and the islands ^gina and Rhodes were the principal places of commerce ; 
and their industry and enterprise contributed very much to the wealth and power of 
the Grecian states. 

2. Attiba was favorably ntuated for commerce, being washed on three sides by the 
sea. Her merchants are said, besides receiving the com, wines, and metals, which 
came from various places in the Mediterranean, to have imported also timber, salted 
fish, and slaves from Thrace and Macedonia; woolen and other stufls fi-om Asia Mi- 
nor and Syria ; and honey, wax, tar, and hides from the cities on the Black sea. 
They likewise exported, not only different commodities brought from foreign coun- 
tries for the purpose, but the products of Attica, which were chiefly olives and oil, 
and various articles of manufacture, particularly arms and domestic utensils. 

BarthtUm^i Antdianit, eh. M— Z). H. Hitstwi»ek>i gwgnph. and hblor. Nachriditn die CoIobImi der Grieeim betraflfbad. 
AIUmm, 1808. 8,— Jloffin^ Hiatofy of the Arte and Scieneet of the Aacienta.— AmifM, OeMhichte der SchiflUirt mid dei Huddi 

der Alten. For «• aceouat of the raotei by which the prodoelioai of the ceat were ceof eyed through Babykm to the eouBtriet of 

the MedilenuMKiH neiiwm OB the Comnura(/ Jm:icll<Aa«ylol^MtIWkriated^ the ^iU. Aipoe. tcL ?ii. 

I».984h. 

3. It is evident from the poems of Hesiod (cf. P. V.^^ 51), that agriculture was at 
an early period a subject of practical interest among the Greeks. Yet the art does 
not appear to have been carried to very great perfection in any of the states. (Cf. ^ 58.; 

The plow {aporpov) of the Greeks is said to have been ot two kinds (*» iiin) ; the 

one kind, composite (vriKriif); the other, simple (dwdyvov). (Cf. Het. Works and 
Days, V. 432, 436.) The principal parts of the composite were the following ; the 
toro0oe6( or ^vftosj beam; the former term is also put for the yoXce, or the string or thong 
connecting the yoke with the beam ; the ywis or i»viii plowshare, whose extreme 
point was called v^fK^n ; it was attached to a piece of wood called Ati/ia, and coimect»l 
with a piece termed ySfn ; the txh^i* handle. 

A Bpecimen of the Biniple may be seen in our Plate XXXII. tig. 6, which represents a Syrian 
plow, with a ■mail metallic blade or Bbare, furnishins an illustration of the metaphor of the pro- 
phet (Mieah iv. 3) : other forms are seen in fig. iii. ; one of the engravings shows a single bullock 
drawing the plow, which is held in one hand of the laborer, while with the other he guides the 
animal by a rein. 

See Mongex, Sur lee liMtrameni d*ifrieaUure dee udeiN, in the Aftm. <b PAufOuf, CI a ■ ■ e dWM. d UL Ane. vol. ii. p. 616 ; 
vol. Iii. (pabltthed 1818), p. I. with engnviagi.— CC Rougiir, u cited § 18. 6. 

4. The soil of Attica was more ftivorable to the production of the grape (06rpvs\ olive (?Xafos), 
and fig (iri«irov), than of grain (vtroO* snd it was necessary to import the latter; it has been 
estimated that one-third of the quantity annually consumed was imported. The exportation of 
com was prohibited. The sale of it was under the supervision of officers called otro^vXaxts, 
If corndealers (atroir&XaO combined to raise the price, they were liable to capital punishment. 
In order to avoid a scarcity of corn {airodeta^ public granaries (airoSSKai) were kept, under the 
direction of purveyors (vircSvaO and receivers {dfroiiKrai). 

Oe thia anbject aee BMAU Poblie Economy of Afhnm-Bergtrie, EkL de I'lgrie. d« Graea. Ptf. 1880. S vok. & 

f 173. Here it may be proper to give a brief account of the moneys, weights, 
and measures of the Greeks. In eariy times, traffic was eflected only by ex- 
change of goods, or barter, the inconvenience of which most soon be felt. Rnde 
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metals were next employed, in order to render an equivalent for what was pur- 
chased, and were weighed for the purpose. Afterwards their weight and value 
were indicated by signs, marked or impressed upon them. At length, regular 
coins were stamped, but the exact time of their first appearance cannot be decided 
(of. P. IV. § 94, 95). It is known, however, that in the time of Solon, B. C. 
about 600, they were in common use in Greece. The metals used in making 
money-coins were gold, silver, brass, copper, and iron. The oldest coins were 
impressed only on one side. The impressions were various, both as to the 
objects represented and as to the art and skill therein exhibited. The Attic 
coins were stamped with an image of Minerva, and of the owl, her sacred bird. 

1 u. The general terms used to designate metals as a circulating medium were 
these : v^/iwr/xa, any legitimate coin ; Xf^na, money in the loose sense ; and «pfia, small 
coin or change. Besides these there were numberless specific names, derived from 
the weight of the coins, the place where they were struck, or the image upon their 
face. There were also terms, which expressed large sums or amounts, but were not 
names of actual coins; as e. g. the itvS or uvea, and the raXavrw. The former (jivS) de- 
signated at Athens the sum of 100 drachms; at .^gina, the sum of 160; the term 
was however also used to signify merely the golden <rrari}p. The latter (raXavTov) was 
usually the sum of 6000 drachms, but had dinerent values in different places ; a talent 
of gold in Attica was equivalent to ten talents of silver. 

2 u. Of the actual and circulating coins the Xandv was the smallest. Seven of this 
name were equal to the >c«^»f> and eigJU of the latter to the dPoX6g. This last varied, 
however, in value, according to the place where it was coined. Six i0o\6i were equi- 
valent to the ipcOQifif which had its name from the weight, but was of different values 
in different places. The names of the coins fifiioifidhov, iuafiSXiov or Sid/ioXov^ Tpi6i3o\ovj 
&c., and finiSpaxiioVf 6i6paxitov^ &c., are easily understood. Four ipaoQiai were equal to 
the trrarfip in silver, a coin, which was also called TcrpabpcoQiovy and seems to have been 
the one most generally in use among the Greeks. The (narftp in gold was equal in 
value to 20 hpcoQiai^ in weight to 2, and was sometimes called diSpaxjios^ but was most 
generally termed xpwrovs. It received likewise other names from the places where, 
or the kings under whom, it was struck; as e. g. Stater Daricusy Stater Croesiy &c. 

3. Among the coins, named fVom the image upon them, were the fiovs^ bearing the figure of an 
ox; the xdpi}, having a representation of Pallas, the maid; yXavJ^t with an owi for its device, 
another name for the tetradrachma. 

In Plate XL. are several specimens of Greek coins, taken from Montfaucon^s Antiquhy Ex- 
plained, and from Calmet*8 Dictionary. Fig. 1 is a coin of Thebes ; fig. 2, of Argos ; 3, of ^gina ; 
4, and also a, d, and e, are Macedonian coins ; 5, and also 9, c,/, and v, are Athenian ; 6 is a coin 
of Thespifls ; 7 is an ^tolian. Fig. 5 is an Attic tetradraehm^ with Minerva's head on the obverse, 
and on the reverse an owl standing on a prostrate vase, the dftipopevs (amphora) or itiorri idiota), 
with the inscription A6E , the whole encompassed with an olive crown. Fig. v is the reverse 
of a didraehm^ showing an augur's wand and a sacrificial vase. Fig. / is the drachm., bearing a 
sort of tripod ; fig. c is another, which has the head of a Vulcan, and on the reverse are two 
lighted torches ; on ft, Apollo appears in company with the owl.— Cf. P. IV. $ 93.— For a tabular 
view of the chief coins and their relative value, see our Plate XXV a. 

^ 174 u. Various changes successively took place in the denomination of Greek 
coins. There were changes also in the worth of these coins, both as to their actual 
contents and their relative value. Sometimes it was necessary to coin tin and iron for 
money. The Spartans were required by the laws of Lycurgus to use tin and iron, 
and did not depart from the custom until a late period. The common ratio between 
gold and silver was as one to ten, but it was sometimes above ; as one to twelve and a 
r.alf. There are many oifficulties in the way of comparing Grecian money with mo- 
dern, and thus obtaining a settled idea of the value of the Tormer. The Spaxurj equal- 
led about 9d sterling. 

1. The mint at Athens, or place where money was coined, was called dpyvpoKovsTov ; here 
vere kept the standard weights for the various coins.— Many specimens of the silver araTtip or 
rtTpi.ipaxiiov9.ve still preserved in collections. Z«fronn0, having accurately examined five hundred 
>f them, and arranged them according to the centuries in which they were struck, deduced the 
nean weight of the old Attic Spaxftfit coined B. C. two centuries and more ; and the value, as 
^us derived, is stated at 17 eetUs 5.93 mUU of our currency. The later Spaxpn is stated at 16 cenUt 
(.92 mills. 

2. See C<mga»i Eany on the Mettures, Weights, and Mooeyi of the Oreeb and Romans, in AnthoiCt ed. of Ltmpritrt.—G. GrosM^ 
Metro). Tafein Qber die Ut. Masse, fcc. Roms iind Griecbenlands. (by A. O. KOttntr.) Brauns. 1792. 8.— F. Ch. Matthia, Ueber- 
■icht des rOm. and griecb. Mais- Gewichts- and MQnx-Wesens. Frankf. 1809. A.-~J. F. Wurm, De ponderuoi, etc. rationibus spud 
Romanos et Gnbcos. Lips. 1821. 8.— ^Tussey, Ancient Money, Weights, ftc cited ^ 274. 2.—BliMi, Ueber MOnzen, Masse, und 

Gewichte des Alterthums. Lpx. 1838. &— Ddksi, u cited P. IV. \ 99. 1. On the whole subject of Greek Coins and Medals. i«* 

P. IV. K 98-99. 

^ 175. In connection with the account of Grecian money, it is proper to speak of 
their systems of notation, or of denoting numbers. The more ancient method was 
quite simple. Six letters were used for the purpose, viz. for one, I, perhaps from la 
for Mtaj for Jive, n, from XlevTs; for ten, A, from Aara; for a hundred. H from Htica- 
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7^ (btmrw) ; for a thousand, X, from XCXm i and for tm ihou$and, M, from Mtipia. AH 
numbers were expressed by combioations of these letters ; each combination signify- 
ing the ttum of the numbers designated by the letters separately; e. g. mil repre- 
sented eight ; AH I, tixteen ; A A, twenty, &,c. Sometimes they were combined so as 
to express the product, instead of the sum, of the separate letters ; in such case, one 
of the letters was made large, and the other was written within it of a smaller size ; 
for example, H (representing a n with a A in its bosom) signified 10X5, i. e. 50: so a 
n with an H placed within it signified 100 X 5, or 500 ; and a A having M within it, 
signified 10,000 X 10, or 100,000 : thid form of combination was chiefly confined to 
numbers invoivinff 5 as a factor ; such numbers were expressed by using a large 11 and 
writing the letter Tor the other factor in its bosom. This was the old Attic system, 
and is found on inscriptions ; it is seen in the Chronicon Parium (cf. P. IV. ^ 91. 4). 

But this method was superseded by another; in which all the letters of the alpha- 
bet were employed, and also three signs in addition, viz. Ba9, K6nra, and "ZofiirZ, men- 
tioned in P. IV. ^ 46. 2. By this system, the first eight letters, from Alj^ to Theta, 
expressed the units respectively from 1 to 9, Bad being inserted after EpsUon, to sig- 
nify 6 ; the second eight, from Iota to Pi, expressing the tens ; the last (11) signifying 
80, and Kdmra being used for 90 ; the next eight, from Rho to Omasa, expressed the 
hundreds ; 11 standing for 800, and J^afori being used for 900. The Otters, when thus 
used to designate numbers, were usually marked with a stroke above; thus, i, 10; 
K, 20 : Kff" 22. In order to express thousands, the eight first letters with Bav were 
again used, but with a stroke beneath ; thus, i, 4,000 ; r, 6,000 ; kv>jS', 20,432. 

CL XabinmmU BattBMo, § >.— AwilM, DieU Claa. {Tibieauae, ke. N. S4.) 

i 176. The use of weights was of early origin among the Greeks, as else- 
where. Grecian weights had the same names with their coins of money, a 
circumstance which seems clearly to point back to the custom of weighing 
uncoined gold and silver for purposes of exchange. The proportions of the 
weights were diflferent in dififerent applications of them ; as, e. g. those of com* 
mon merchandise did not in all respects correspond with those of the apothecary. 
The d^cOiOi is said to have been the smallest weight used, except by apothecaries 
or physicians, who used a weight, termed xepatuw, about one-fourth of the 
d/3oXo(, and another, orif optov, only one-fourth of that. 

Of. L. Patui, De Mennira et PonderibiM Rom. «t GmcM. VenaL I57S. bl.— fIVfn, Htutey, ke. u atod § 174. S.-See tb* 
tabular viae firen in FUte XXV a. 

$ 177. In speaking of the Greek measures^ we may notice them as divided 
into measures of length, of surface, and of capacity. 

1 u. The names of the measures of length were taken, as was the case in most of 
the ancient nations, from members of the human body ; e. g. ^wrroXof , a finger's 
breadth ; am9auli, a span, hand's width, the distance from the extremity of the thumb 
to that of the little finger ; nod; , a foot. The Herculean or Olympic foot was longer. 
The viixvi, a cubit, was the distance from the elbow to the extremity of the middle 
finger. 'Opyvtft, a fathom, was the distance across the breast, between the extremities 
of the hands, the arms being extended (ipiY^) in a horizontal line. 

2. Of measures including length and breadth, or measures of surface, the principal 
were the mvg, the iipovpa, and the irXiOpw. The m^ was a square with each side one 
foot ; the Spovpa, a square with each side 50 irddes ; and the irX^^y, a square with a side 
of 108 wddes ; so that 2,500 ir^Ses made an Spovpa and 4 SfiovfKu a vXidpw, — The term empriow 
seems to have been used to designate a measuring line. 

3 tf . Measures of capacity had mostly the same names, whether applied to liquids or 
to things dry. The largest liquid measure was usrpnr^, equal to about 8 gallons, and 
called also sometimes kMos^ Kcpdiuov, and diupopeGs. The smallest measure was tne Kox^apiov, 
containing less than a hundredth part of a pint, and so called from k6x^ or iraxXtov, a 
snail- shell. The IhriK contained about a pint, and was equal to twice the measure 
termed wrfiXij. Between the wHJX;? (half pint) and the Kofx^iapiov, six intervening measures 
are named. The measure next larger than the Ibmn (pint) was the xotJy, containing 
upwards of two quarts. 

4. The ffor€Xi7 is said to have been applied by ancient physicians to the same use a« modern 
graduated glasses of apothecaries, being made of horn, and divided on the outside by lines, so 
that certain parts of the measure corresponded to certain denominations of weight. The lari^est 
measure applied to things dry was the itiiiitvof, which contained somewhat more than a bushel 
and a fourth, and received different names in different regions. The xo'^vtlyv&u a little less than 
a quart! forty -eight of which were contained in the iteStftvos. The 2ddc(, equivalent to the 
ifilSKTov contained four xof>'<<re(. Most of the other measures were of the same names as 
the liquid measures. 

Sm O Hooper, Inquiry into the ■tata of Aneimt McMuna, Attic, Bonu, and Jawidu I^Nid. 1781. &r-^OdM, mmn, ftc ated 
% r74. 2.— Cf. tbe tabular view, given in Plata XXV a. 

$ 178. The social pleasures and amusements of the Greeks were very nu- 
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60000|30000||SOOO|30QO|600[ 10 | '^S^Sm^^V'^ ^ ^^ 



GRECIAN 

HONEYS, MEASURES, MD WEIGHTS. 

Tbe estimated valae in our denominations 
is given according to ttie Tables of A. B. 
Conger, whicli are based on the Treatise of 
fVurmt &, the Tables of BottUlet. 



Moneys* 

1. Belov the Draehm, 

DoUt. eu.m. 

Atnrdv 00 0.6 

71 XnX icoP? • • 8.6 

14 I 2 i Afy ttAicov • ... • • 7^ 

. • 1 4.6 
• 2 9.3 
• • 6 8.6 

824 I 38 I 16 fTl 4 I 8 \T$Tp ofi6\o¥ - • 11 7J 
836 1 48 I 24 I 12 j 6 I 8 I 1 J I Afa;vM«f • • 17 6.9 



28 I 4 I 2 I 'UfuofidXMV 



66 I 8 I 4 i 2 I 'OfioXis 



112 1 16 I 8 I 4 I 2 I £u6fioKov 



3. Mov$ the Draehm. 



2 I ACdpaxiM^ 



4 I 2 I TtTfddfaxiuv 
Xp ygoOg - 
25 IsJMwa 



20 I 10 I 5 \: 



100 1 so i 



6000 3000 1600 300 60 



TdXavTOV > 
of Silver. ) 



Doa$,eU.fn. 


. 17 6.9 


. • 35 1.8 


- • 70 8.7 


3 51 M 


• IT 59 8.2 


1056 59 8.2 



Measures of Capaeity. 

1. ForJJqidde, 

a^Lqt. pt$. 

Kox ^tdfiov > 0.(Xn 

2|Xi^i7 • • 0.015 

2.5|l.2S|M<C Tpo» ... . • • 0.019 

5 |2.5| 2 I Kdyieii - • • • • a089 

10 I 6 I 4 I 2 I K< a9o5 ....»• 0.079 

IS I 7.5 I 6 i 3 |l.5| 'Og </ga^» . . • • 0.118 

30 I 15 I 12 I 6 I 3 I 2 I Tir a^rov - . • • a287 

60 I 30 j 24 I 12 I 6 I 4 I 2I Ko rtfAf • • • 0.476 

laO I 60 I 4-< I 24 I 12 I 8 I 4 ^ 2 I Hi griys • • 0.950 

720|36Q|288il44|72|48|24ll2|6| Xo»g • 2 1.704 

4320|2l60|l728i864i432i288|l44i72|36| 6 \£dArif 4 1 0.229 

Tbe AuSti) doubled formed the next and largeet 
meawire, MtTfijT^s . . . . . g 2 0.459 

% For Thinge Drf. 

Bu.fk.qt. pit. 
Kox1udft»v • . • • • . 000 0.007 
10 I K^a doj • • • 0.079 

15 I 1.5 I 'Ot ifiajtov • • 0.1\8 

60 I 6 I 4 I KoT^Xiy • • • 0.475 

120 I 12 I 8 I 2 I H ^Tiys - - • • • • 0.950 

240 I 24 I 16 I 4 |2|Xo Tt>tg • 1.901 

960l96 |64|l6|8l4| •B fjUiKrov • • « 3 1.606 
1920 1 192 1 128| 32 i I6| 8 I 2 I "E ktoj - • • • 7 1.213 
88 40 1 384 |256| 64 |3a| I6| 4 I 2 | Tf tTrf$ • .17 a426 
n620|ll52|768|l92|96|48|l2|6l3| M<JiM»og ' 1 6 1-279 



Measures of liength* 

1. SnuM Meaauree, 

Ft In. 

MktvXos 0.75 

2 I KdvJ vXos • 1.61 

4 I 2 i naXoumf, or Aapov • 3.08 

8 I 4 I 2 I Atx<i9t or 'B/uirdeiov . . . . • 6.06 

10 I 5 I 2.5 1 1.26 I Aix ds • • • • • - • 7.68 

11 I 5.5 |2.75|i.87S|l.01 l^Opg rfgapov • . . . • 8.34 

12 I 6 I 3 I 1.5 \lJ2\\.&\Zvt$ an4 .... 9.10 
16 I 8 i 4 I 2 I 1.6 1 1.45 1 1.3 I nol>g . • . I ai3 
18 I 9 I 4J I 2.25 I 1.8 I l.ea| 1.5 |l.l26| Uv Yltj - I 1.65 
20 I 10 I S I 2.5 I 2 I IM \ 1.6 I 1.25 |l.i | nvy rfv - I 3.17 
24 I 12 I 6 I 3 |2.4|2.1&| 2 I 1.5 |li|l.2| n^fytrs I 6.20 



S. Cheat Meaeuree. 
no«s • .......ooDoi^i 

2.&] ti^M *....•.- • • 2.52 

6|aj|_|0£yi'Mt ...... • 2 6.06 

10 1 4 h.ft j tMcd itov%^ K<(\a|»o$ • • • • 8 1.11 

60 I 24 I 10 I 6 |*Amm » • » a68 

100 I 40 |l6.< I 10 I \.h I nXi flpov ... • 33 2.14 

600 I 240 1 100 I 60 I 10 I 6 I TLrd Sutv • • . • 208 0.87 

I200[ 480 I 200 I 120 1 20 I 12 I 2 I A<a t>Xoy . • 404 1.76 

2400| 960|400|240|40|24|4|2l 'litit ut6v • • 809 0.50 

7200|2880|l200l 720 | 120 | 72 | 12 1 6 | 3 | A<^Xtyog I 667 1.61 



Measures of Surface* 



no*s 

36 I 'Egtt ffdJiys .... 

100 I 2.7 I *AKtu va 
883.3 |23.'l48i 8.8 \ 'H/ Uwctos . 
1666.^ I 468 I 16.6 I 2 ("EK Tog • . 
2600 I 69.4 I 25 | 3 |l.6| "Apovpa 






001.02 


* 


36.82 


* 


103.30 


3 


35.79 


6 


71.68 


9 


107.37 



10000 I277.7 1 100 1 12 I 6 I 4 I nXtfpov 87 157.26 



Weights* 

1. BeUno the JDraehm, 

(Troj Weight.) 
J}wt».grt. 

Anrrbv 00.20 

7(XoX«o»s * 1.40 



28 I 4 I 'Bi uofidXtoV 
56| 8 I 2 I '0/JoXrfs 



112 1 16 I 4 I 2 I AiOj MXov . 
336|48|12|6|8| Apa^Mif 



* 11.22 

• 82.44 
2 19.83 



S. Mote the Drachm. 

(Troy Weight) 
Ubt. oz, durtM. gr$. 
Apoy ;t^ .... 00 00 2 19.331 
2 I Atdf nxf^ov • • • • • 6 14.66 
100 I SO I M» a ... 180 13.48 
6000 |3000| 60 I TdXavTov -70 1 13 17.29 
IO00o|5000|lO0|l||'^^JJ^J 116 10 16 4.81 
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216 ORXCIAN ANTIQCnTIEB. 

merons, and in the better portion of their history, varions, refined, and tasteful. 
Music and dancing were among the most prominent, and were almost a neces- 
sary accompaniment of public and private festivals, entertainments, and social 
meetings. In this custom there was a regard not merely to immediate gratifi- 
cation, but also to the promotion of the general culture. Song and musical 
accompaniment were almost inseparable; at least instrumental music was 
scarcely ever practiced without vocal. There were several kinds of exercise, 
which It was common to connect with the entertainments of the banquet, and 
various social games or plays (cf. $ 167). 

There was an amusement in which dancing and playing with a ball (erpaXpa) were 
connected together*. The game at ball was a fiivonte amusement, and was ranked 
amonff the gymnastic exercises; five difierent modes are named: oipapia^ tnioKvpos^ 
faivivSi^ iinramiv, dw6^ts. There was a sort of dancine in which the dancers or tumblers^ 
{Kv0un7frHpes) flung themselves on their heads and alighted again on their feet, and made 
somersets over knives and swords. — ^A ftivorite dance is still preserved' in Greece, called 
Eomaiea. 

1 Suraru, 8|ilMrMiqiw im Aadtm, b tha BULitPJkmL 4m bmr, voL L p. UH ^ 9mF»eiwmiim, a dlad f 88. 2.- 

Aeter, ChwidM, fee. « Umd. f^umt. Mm. niiU SBO. 

iite Bunlu, D« It iMm» dm Aaeiem, in tb»BiH,d» Plead, ^huar. 1 9L-n/.MH0tiu$, lie eon(&tM4 

in ToL f iii. of Owmmm, u dtod § IS.— Jut. Cac BtOtngeri dc lodu prit atte «e domOTtida vetenim liber nnioia. Lodg. iflZ7. 8- 
TbM w givw aho in tlM Claw. /owti. voL v.-Ob varima Doric daiiee% ct MlUkr, HiaL aad Aaliq. at Dork Race, bk. i. eh. vu 

$ 179. Under the Archaeology of Greek literature notice is taken (cf. P. IV. $ 63, ^ 65; 
of the ^at importance and comprehensive meaning of music (pnaucii) in the system of 
education amoni; the Greeks. Here we introduce some remarks on musical sounds and 
instruwtents. To denote what is now called the Science of Music the Greeks used the 
term 'Apf/oviKfj. The subject was divided into several parts ; stated by some as follows : 
1. of soutuls {irtfi ^tddyyuiv) ; 2. oftnlervaU (mp2 diaorrmdrayv) ; 3. of systems (nepL awrr^namv) ; 
4. of genera {ve^ yivwy) ; 5. of modes (irepl t6v(m> or vSfuov) ; 6. oi transition or mutation 
(Tcpi ii£Ta0o\iii) : 7. o( composition inpl /aXmrouo;).— ** The notes or sounds of the voice were 
seven, each of which was attributed to some particular planet: 1. iirani, to the Moon; 
2 iropwdnj, to Jupiter ; 3. Xtx«wf , to Mercury ; 4. fiAnj, to the Sun ; 5. wapafiarn^ to Mars; 
6. rpirri^ to Venus ; and 7. y^, to Saturn. Some, however, take them in a contrarv 
order, and ascribe (nrdrri to Saturn, and vfmi to the Moon. — The tone or mode, which 
the musicians used in raising or depressing the sound was called v6fios ; and they were 
called vdfnt^ as being laws or models by which they sang or played. There were four 
principal vSitoi or mmles ; the Phrygian, the Lydian, the Doric, and the Ionic. To these 
some add a fifth, which they call the .£olic, but which is not mentioned by ancient 
authors. The Phrygian mode was religious ; the Lydian, plaintive ; the Doric, martial ; 
the Ionic, gay and cheerful ; and the .^olic, simple. The mode used in exciting soldiers 

to battle was called ^OpBws. Afterwards, the term v6itoi began to be applied to the 

hymns which were sung in those modes." 

aobtnmm, Arch. Gnae. bk. t. eb. uiU.— For a fuller aeeouit of tfat adenea, aee Smttht Did. of Ant p. 64.— A-Jefarf, Moat 
kai iacba WMaenadiann der Griecbco.— Alao, BvnUt, Chabanon, ke. aa dtad F. IV. 1 6S.— iCetteimiit, CoUadkn of aadant wriian 
M Moaie, citad P. V. i S08. 1. 

^ 180. " The music of the Greeks was either vocal or instrumental. The music of 
those who only played on instruments was called faowucfi ipiXii ; that of those who also 
sang to the instrument, itovauii furh fuKo)dias. The musical instruments were divided into 
iforvtvarh^ wind instruments, and Ivrara or veop6iera, stringed instruments. The Ivre, the 
flute, and the pipe, were the three principal instruments ; but there were several others. 
— Of the instruments to which chords or strings were applied, the meet famous was 
the lyre, which was called in Greek KSapa. and ^p/<iyf, though some afiect a distinction 
between the harp and the lyre. At first, the stnnffs were made of linen thread, and 
afterwards of the intestines of sheep. Anciently, the chords or strings were three in 
number, whence such lyre was called rplxppioi ; and the lyre with three strings is said 
by some to have been invented in Asia, a city of Lydia, whence it was sometimes de- 
nominated driag. Afterwards, it was rendered more perfect by having eeven strings, 
and hence was called &rrdxop^t hrrdtp^yosi and hrrdyXoxmos. They struck the strings 
sometimes with a bow, and sometimes only with the fingers ; and to play on this instru- 
ment was called in Greek KiOapt^eiVf Kpo6eiv vXnicrput^ or iuMctw^ iaxrvkioii KpoUiv^ and tpaXXttv. 
To learn to play well on the lyre, an apprenticeship of three years was necessary. This 
instrument was invented in Arcadia, wnich abounded with tortoises, of the shell of 
which the lyre was made. — The flute, oiXdj, was a celebrated instrument. It was used 
in the sacrifices of the gods, at festivals, games, entertainments, and funerals. Minerva 
is said to have invented the straight, and Pan the oblique flute {vXayiariXog). Flutes were 
made of the bones of stags or fawns, and hence called vi0pem odXot, and the inven- 
tion of making them of these materials is ascribed to the Thebans. They were also 
made of the bones of asses, and of elephants ; and likewise of reed, box, and lotus. 
The Bceotians excelled all the other Greeks in playing on this instrument. — The pipe 
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was called <rS>ptyf, and differed in sound from the flute. The tone of the pipe was sharp 
and shrill, and hence its sounds were called XeTiraXiai. On the contrary, the sound of 
the flute was grave, full, and mellow ; and hence the flute was denominated /?a^/?jJo;ios." 
Besides the instruments already named, we may mention the following, arranged under the 
heads of stringed itutrumenU, wind inttnunent»t and tii«fnim«it(« of pereusnen. 

1 . Stringed instruments : va0\aj a sort of lute or lyre, said to have twelve strings 
(icoiaca 0d«yyouy) ; iny^rff, another variety of the lyre, used by the Lydians ; iiayaiis^ a lute 
with twenty strings ; aaKopov, said to be of a square form and similar to the xpiBvpai 
Kiv^pa, ail Asiatic lute often said to be of a melancholy tone, but perhaps without foun- 
dation ; it has been supposed that the strings were drawn over a sounding board, and 
in playing were struck with a plectrum {irUin-pov), Uke a modern violin ; aayffiiai, sambuca 
(cf Persiust Sat. v. 25), sackbut (cf Dan. iii. 5), a harp of a triangular form, with four 
strings of acute sound, used in chanting iambics ; Tptyuvoi/, a triangle with several strings 
of unequal length ; xpakrfiptov, said to be like the imy^Vi and also used for any variety 
of the lyre ; ipidvpa, a Libyan instrument of a square form. 

In Plate XXVI. are given various foruis of stringed instruments. Fig. 1. is a triangular form 
of the harp or lyre, by some considered as the tamlnuMt by others as the tri^ronon. Fig. C pre- 
sents a similar form ; this is taken from a representation of a religious festival found at Hercu* 
laneam (cf. Lond. Quart. Rev. xviii. 87) ; it shows a Cupid dancing and playing. Fig. 10 is by 
some called the eambuea ; having four strings apparently over a sounding board. Fig. w is an 
old form of the lyre with three strings. Fig. 11 is another, given in Calmet as "Timotheus's 
harp with nine strings.'* Fig. 4 is the asearon as given by Montfaueon. Fig. 2 is a form of the 
lyre found on Egyptian monuments; fig. e shows the mode of playing upon it. (For the Thes* 
plan lyre, see Plate XL. fig. 6.)— In fig. 6, we have the kinura or violin, from Montfaueon. In fig. 7 
is a similar instrument from JVVefrvAr, in a side view ; a front view of it is given in fig. 8, having 
five strings of metal wire. Fig. 3 and fig. 5, also from JVtefrnAr, are given in Calmet, as other 
forms of the kinura or kinnor^ which have been noticed by travelers in the east. A harp con- 
sisting of seventy-two strings or wires is said to be used in Kurdistan (cf. j9. Grant, p. 57, as 
cited P. I. H 154 b). Fig. 9 is taken from a sculpture at Thebes in Egypt, and seems to be the 
same instrument with three strings; it has been supposed to represent the Hebrew ekaliskim 
played on by females in David's time (1 Sam. xviii. 6). In fig. / is seen a Persian violin and 
fiddler. 

2. Wind instruments: eXv^f, a kind of flute of Phrygian invention, usually made of 
boxwood ; y^YYP^ or ytyypta, a Phoenician pipe (cf ^ 77. 2), short, of a plaintive note ; 
fA6vavXo5, a flute used especially at nuptial festivals ; SiTKavXos, a sort of bagpipe. It may 
be remarked, that there was a great variety of these instruments belonging to the class 
of pipes or flutes. The ovpiyf^ which is called also the pipe of Pan, is of great antiquity • 
some suppose it to be the mstrument mentioned by Moses (Gen. iv. 21, cf Compre- 
hensive Commentary) by the name of ugabh. It is still found in the east, in Turkey and 
Syria; with the number of its reeds varying, it is said, from Jive to twenty-Jive. A 
double flute is often mentioned, called also the right and left (cf $ 238) ; the right one, or 
that held in the right hand, is represented as shorter and having a higher tone than the 
left ; and both as blown by the performer at the same time. The male flute-player 
was termed a^iXrrrfis ; the female, aUXtrpiaf or o^Xi?rpis. — There were several varieties 
likewise of the oiXmyj^, or trumpet ; as, Kcpas, a Phrygian trumpet, or flute crooked like 
a horn; Kepanvfi^ a trumpet of similar form, probably less crooked. — 'There seems also 
to have been, in the later times at least, a variety of musical instruments of the kind 
termed vipavXis^ or water-organ ; the shape of an ancient orean is exhibited partly at 
least in a poem, by Optatianus (cf P. V. ^ 341), describing the instrument in verses so 
constructed as to resemble its form. 

In Plate XXVI. we have also represented a number of wind instruments. Fig. » is the pipe 
with seven reeds. Fig. y is the single flute as given by Pfeiffer^ from Jfiebuhr. In fi^. a we see 
a musician blowing the double flute ; it is taken firom a representation found at Pompeii (cf. Pom- 
peii, p. 360, as cited P. IV. $ 226. 1). Fig. ii. presents also, as has been supposed, the double 
flute; it is from a representation found at Herculaneum; the two parts seem to be of equal 
length. (The same appears to be the case in the views given Plate XXV. fig. h and i.)— Fig. n is 
the keras or horn, a form of the trumpet. Fig. t is another form, straight; by some supposed to 
represent the silver trumpets used for assembling the Israelites in the wilderness (cf. JVum. x. 2). 
Fig. B shows a form of the Roman comu. Fig. t represents a performer upon a sort of fiute ; it 
i6 from an Egyptian monument. Fig. A is taken from an ancient altar on which is sculptured 
the funeral pomp of Hector; the figure here given leads the procession; it is a woman blowing 
a long flute with its extreme end fashioned like that of the trumpet | a Aineral pipe, used as an 
accompaniment to the tkrene or funeral song (cf. Matt. xi. 17). See Oaland^ as cited $ 282. 2.— 
A description of the hydraulis is given in a treatise of the mathematician Heron <cf. Thevenot^ Vet 
Math Op., cited P. V. $ 208 1. 1); a drawing, designed after this description, is found in ForkeVj 
Oeschichte (cited P. IV. ) 63). Cf. Jfov. Comm. Soe. Reff. OdUing. vol. il. 

3. Instruments oi percussion: some instruments of this class were also used ; riimavov. 
a sort of kettle-drum, flat on one side and convex on the other, formed of wood with 
leather drawn over it ; sometimes flat on both sides, consisting of a short hollow cylinder 
with leather or skin drawn over both ends ; beaten with the hand, or with a suck , much 
used at the festivals of Cybele and of Bacchus ; K6n0aXa, cymbals which were of metal 
(XaXxa) ; in the shape of two half globes ; usually large and broad ; sometimes smaller, 
eo that two (perhaps those termed Kpovftara) were held in each hand of the player, anc' 
such as arc used by oriental dancing- women. The KioScjv was merely a little bell ; the 
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fonnB and uses of bells were Tarioas. The Kp^aXov is described by some as a sort of 
bell made of brass ; bv others, as " made of a reed split in two and so fitted as to emit 
a sound from the touch." The nTarf>ov, «ts/ncm, was properly an Egyptian instrument, 
used in the worship of Isis ; it consisted of an oval frame, with several bars of metalj 
which passed through it transversely, and being loose gave sounds when the instrument 
was shaken in the luind. A peculiar instrument was formed by placing metallic rings 
so as to move freely upon a metallic rod, which was sometimes in the form of a cirde, 
sometimes of a triangle. 

Several InstrumeDts of percasiion are eihlblted In Plate XXVI. Fig. iil. is tbe tfmpanum or 
drum ; is fig. k are the large eymbaU, and in fig. t, the Bmaller, called eastanet*. Fig. o, different 
forini of the simple bell. Fig. iv. shows the trian^U vitk rings ; by it is a stick with a knob at 
the end, need perhaps in striking the rings. Fig. d presents the Persian drum, with the bands 
of the drummer. Fig. e is a Turkish female playing on a duUinur (ef. Dan. iii. 10).— In Plate XLY. 
representing a sacrifice to Priapus, we see two women playing on the tympanum. In Plate XXY. 
fig./, the Bacchante is playing with either the erotala or the small cymbals. The hstrum is seen 
in Dg. 0, of the same plate i also in the paw of the Sphinx, Plate VIII. 

On the iDMieal ivtrunniii of tb* MKioDt^ ef. Montfaueoitj u eilKl P. IL § IS 8. (d), toI. uL p. S42, and Sapplem. Td. iii. p. I8SL 
—Colmct, Dictionary, ke. vol. iU. p. S37. ad. Cbartcat 1818.— JV»M>kc*« Eocjdop. cilad \ IS. p. 1D4.-J. A. Lampt, Da CTmfiala 
Vatorum. TnJ. ad Rhan. ITC8. 18.; alto in Ugolimu, eitod \ 197. l.—Pfeifftr, on tha Muaie of tbe Babivwa, tnnalated by a JL 
Taylor, in tbe BitL BepatU. and Quart. Otem vol. vi. p. aST. (with a pIala.)-Siiia«', AU«. Tbeorie, Artidc /fiflm»Mntel> 
Mmik.-W. fbtekitM, Birtory of Mwie. Logd. 1776. 6 wia. 4i 

$ 181. The restraint imposed upon the female sex amoxigr the Greeks has 
already been mentioned (cf. § 59). This state of subjection and degradation 
continued even in the most flourishing times. Unmarried females were very 
narrowly watched. Their apartment in the house (9<ap^evk»v) was commonly 
kept closed and fastened. The married women were at liberty only to go as 
far as the door of the court or yard. Mothers were allowed a little more fre^ora. 
In general, women were allowed to appear in public but seldom, and then not 
without wearing a veil {xaxviftpw). 

1 «. In Sparta, however, only married women were required to wear veils ; the un 
married might appear without them. The sex enjoyed generally far more liberty at 
Sparta than at Athena. Lycurgus hoped by removing restraints to promote an innocent 
familiarity of intercourse. But this freedom, however virtuous it might be at first, at 
length degenerated into Hcentiousness. 

On the ttata of famale nciety in Greaca, wa Land. Quart Jtaw vol. uli. 16S.— BiU. Meptn. vol. ii. p. 478.— Steial Condition of 
tfu aneient Qmki. Oxf. I838.-Mfl. tt^aikar, Woman phyaiologically conaiderad as to Mind, Morals, ke. Lond. 1839. S.—W.JBa 
ander, Hiatory of Women. Lond. 1782. 8 vda. 9.^Lmx, aa citad § 58.— O. BernAordy, OraadriH der Oriacb. Lit p. 36. 

2. The employments of the women continued generally the same as in the earlier 
ages (cf. $ 59). They practiced weaving, with the loom (lordj) and shuttle (ircpircV) ; the 
loom waa upright ; two perpendicular beams {lirnnr66€f or K€\e6vrti) supporting a cross- 
beam, from which the threads constituting the warp (trr^fuiiy) were hung; the woo/* was 
termed «rpM i also itpvipfi and ^oSdyri. They also employed the needle (diranpa, ^ts) in 
making garments, and various furniture for household use. Embroidery (ifyyov $p6yi&w 
or ^pvyfovcdv, opus Phrygium) was an art much cultivated, being perhaps the most im- 
portant part ot the general art of variegating in colors (murtXia), which was effected also 
by paintmg and dvemg, and by weaving. Curtains (ircpoWmara, a term applied to a gar- 
ment or any article ofcloth fastened by a ireptfyi? or brooch), and other articles, richly 
embroidered (iroXi)«orra), were wrought for private dwellings and for the temples (cf. ^ ^28). 

Aaplandid work on .(netanf TV^pofry waa eommanead at Parb in 1887, to ba eomplated in 4 vols. CoL witb cata and encnvinp.— 
SeeCoipKaMof fTitton, Tha Ait of Needla-work from tbe aariiaat Afaa ; with Noticaa of the Aaeient HiMorioai 'Apaatriab Sded. 
Lond. 1841. 18^-a. M m Lamiert, Haad-book of N«edla.work ; with iUortntiooa. N. York, 1848. 

§ 182. The marriage state was much respected amons the Greeks, and was 
promoted and guarded by the laws. In Sparta particularly, certain penalties 
were inflicted upon such as remained unmarried after a certain age. At Athens 
also, all who wished to be commanders or orators, or to hold any public office, 
were required to have a family and own a real estate. Polygamy on the other 
hand was not permitted, although exceptions were made in some special cases. 
The age at which marriage (ya^o;^ should be allowed was also prescribed, a 
younser age being gra&ted to females than to males; the latter, at Athens, were 
forbidden to marry until they were thirty-five. At Sparta the usual age for 
men to marry was thirty, and for women twenty. Marriage between parties 
of near consanguinity was not allowed, or at least was generally viewed as im- 
proper and scandalous. The Athenians, however, were allowed to marry sisters 
by the same father (ojuoftowptwj), although not those by the same mother (o^io- 
fifi^pCovi). In most of the states, a citizen could marry only the daughter of a 
citizen ; yet there was sometimes an exception. 
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1. Adultery was punished, and in some cases with severity. Although polygamy 
was not generally aUowed, concubinage was permitted without restraint. Concubines 
»aXAa«r£^) were usually captives or purchased slaves. Prostitution was exceedingly 
common, and &vored even by the whole system of religious worship. In Athens the 
most distinguished statesmen and philosophers openly associated with females of dissolute 
morals (iraiptu). The city of Corinth was still more famous for licentiousness. One 
of the most odious forms of Iicentiou8nes» among the Greeks was the mtiepouma ; how- 
ever five from impurity might have been originally the relation and the habits of inter- 
course in Sparta and in Crete between the boys loved (kXuvA or dtrat) and their lovers 
i<tu\riTooes), and whatever excellent quaUties might have belonged to the Theban sacred 
bandiispi i^aXayO said to have been a body of 900 composed of loven and their bdoved, 
it is nevertheless true that the hateful debauchery commonly designated by this term 
was extensively practiccMl. 

Il«p0ctli« the pranlflooa of wonalitj amoiv the Gnab, ef. SOL Ripat. toL ii. p. 441.— Ob padoMty, ct ArAonly, GnotdiM 
dw Orwch. Lit. p. 43w-3AUfar, HmC ud AnL of DoroM, tk. iv. cb. &— Soyri'a Fbttar, p. OOa 

2 1. When a virgin was sought in marriaee, it was necessary first to consult the 
parents, and if the^ were not living, the brother or guardian (ortr^xnrof). The betrothing 
was usually made in a formal manner by the father. The parties pledged to each other 
mutual fidelity, by kissing or by joining right hands. The bridegroom also bestowed 
on the bride a present as a pledge of his honor, called ^^, dfifia0Cw, fa>Harpo¥, The giving 
of a dowry (Tpoi^, ^pvh) with the bride was a custom in Greece generally. At Athens 
it was a legal and indispensable requisite, although the dowry was but small. In Sparta, 
however, Lycurgus nearly abolished the custom. In the settlement of the dowry, and 
the stipulations connected with it, witnesses were called in, and the husband delivered 
an acknowledgment or receipt (irpoueua), when he took the stipulated gifts. At Athens 
it was customary before the actual marriage, to present the bride before Diana with 
ofl^erings and prayers ; this ceremony was called ipienia, and was designed to appease 
the goddess, who was supposed to be averse to marriage. There were other divinities, 
male and female, who were imagined to preside over marriage, and were therefore 
called yaftiikm ^eo(, to whom it was necessary to offer sacrifices on entering into the 
marriage contract. 

3 u. At the nuptials the betrothed pair, as well as the place of the festivity, were 
adorned with garlands and flowers. Towards the evening the bride was conducted to 
the house of tne bridegroom {o7ko¥ HyeoBai) either on foot or in a carriage (%<a). The 
bridesman, who attended her on this occasion, was called napoxpi or wapcanft^, A pro- 
cession went before her, bearing lighted torches, and accompanied with music and 
dancing. When the newly married couple entered the house, it was customary to place 
or pour upon their heads ngs and other varieties of fruit. The parties then sat down to 
% banquet, which was, as well as the nuptial ceremonies together, termed yo^, and 
was attended with music and dancing. The songs were called iithaioif or i/thes. After 
the dancing, the pair were conducted with torches to the bridal chamber (3aXaf«;), which, 
as well as the nuptial bed (Xfecof , Xiicrpov), was usually highly decorated {irarrds) for the 
occasion. The youns; men and maids remained without, dancing and sinking the 
irridaKdfuov Koinrrrucdv^ while a friend of the bridegroom stood by as keeper of the door 
{^vp(op6s), 1'his company returned to the door in the mornins, and sung what waa 
called the hrtdaXdinov iytpriKOv. The nuptial solemnities occupiea several days ; one of 
the days was called ha&v\ia ; another (farduXca. 

aae ■ liTrty deecripdoo df aa Alhwrian Bi«rri>g» in Barth Ouw^ AaMbMrit, ch. IptB (ki tba BUitefa OMbiBM of Sputa 

d. Muamr^ bk. i?. ch. i?. 

4. Children were discriminated as yvfiam, lawfully begotten ; v^(, bom of harlots or 
concubines ; ^crol, adopted. The paternal authority over the son ceased, at Athens, 
when the son had completed his nineteenth vear. It was an ancient custom for legi- 
timate sons to divide their Other's estate by lot, all having equal share, without respect 
to priority of birth ; allowing a small pittance to such as were unlawfully begotten. The 
father could dissolve the legal connection between himself and his son, and thus dis- 
inherit him by a form of proceeding termed dmMf^pwfif. If there were no legitimate sons, 
the estate of the father fell to the daughters, who in such a case were termed hrUkitfoi ; 
but their nearest relatives mi^ht claim them in marriage. When there were no lineal 
descendants {J^ieywoi) to inherit the property, it fell by law to the collateral relations 
(ovyywero ; first to descendants of the same fother with the deceased, to brothers and 
the children of brothers ; next to descendants of the same grandfather with the deceased, 
to cousins and children of cousins, the issue of males in every case taking precedence 
of the issue of feuiales ; a first cousin was termed d»epi6i ; a first cousin's son, dvat/toAtii. 
The heir (icXtjpoi^iMi) was said to receive his inheritance (icXfJpof) either by risht of descent 
(dyxumla) or by right of consanguinity (irvYYh^sia). A male heir by right of descent might 
take possession immediately ; or, if any one hindered him, might bring against that one 
an action of eiectment (iupartla). Persons who had no lawful issue were allowed to 
adopt whom they pleased ; but at Athens foreigners although adopted by citizens could 
not take an inheritance, unless they had received the freedom of the city. — Free citizens 
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were pennitted to dispose of their property by will {itoBfiKti), after the time of Solon ; 
bat there were certain conditions to be regarded. Wills were signed and sealed before 
witnesses, and put into the hands of trustees (^(/teXirai) who were to execute them. 

Pottar^ Areb. Onec bk. iv. ch. xf^Blanehardj On Laws rMpeeting AdoptioD, fte. in dw Mem. Jkad. huer. tii. 6B. On thf 

mbjaet of iobOTituca, we Sir fF. /omi^ ia b» TnoO. of luras (eC F. V. \ 104. >.>— AmMn, na Jara bend. AamL—SdOman, 
Ant. Jar. PaU. OrBC 

§ 183. SomethiD&r should be said of the Greek customs in later times in 
reference to funerals and burials. Funeral obsequies were considered as a 
sacred duty to the departed, and were therefore termed dixoea, vofitfia^ orrca. 
They were denied only to notorious criminals, traitors, and suicides, especially 
such as destroyed themselres to escape punishment, spendthrifts, and the like, 
whose remains, if they happened to obtain burial, were even disinterred. 

^ 184 L Some of the customs connected with the burial of the dead have already 
) Sk), 31) been mentioned. In later times it was common to wrap the corpse in a costly 
robe, the color of which was generally white ; and deck it with ereen boughs and gar- 
lands of flowers. The body was then laid out to view {irpoTiOeaOai) in the entrance of 
the house, on the srround, or on a bed (xXrvi)) or a bier {ipeperpov)^ where it remained at 
least one day, with the feet towards the gate. It was while here constantly watched. 
A vase of lustral water (dpddtnov) stood by, to purify such as touched the corpse. Shortly 
before it was removed for burial, a piece of money, usually an 4/?oX^, was placed in the 
mouth, as the fare (^ov^, mpBitiovj due to Charon for ferrving the departed over the 
Styx. A cake made of flour and honey (/icXXimovra) was also put in the mouth, to ap- 
pease the dog Cerberus, supposed to guard the entrance into Hades C-^ns). 

On tbe BMtnlnff of tbt torn OHfat, and fbe opinioM or tb* aneiento reqMctiiv tb« state of tbe HQl al^ 

Ab a burial soon after death was supposed to be pleasing to the deceased (cf. ITom. l\. xxiii. 71) 
the Greeks usually kept the corpse only until the third day. It does not appear that they ever 
adopted the Egyptian custom of embalming the dead. 

Ropecting tbeenitoia ofembalminA «• D« Coyliw, in the Mem.Aead. Irutr. zziii. II9.-J'. C. Warrm^ Deaeription of anEgn>> 
tiaa Mnmmy. Boet. 1824. 8.— Oronvilte, On Egyptian Mnmmiet ; in tbe PMto. TramttttUnu of tbe Ri^ See. for Ibe jcar 18S8. 
p. 260.— r. /. Ptttigrm, History of Egyptian Mummies Lond. 18»4. 4. 

$ 185 1. The funeral itself was termed hcKom^, or bapoph^ the carrying forth of the 
corpse, which at Athens was performed before sunrise, but elsewhere in the day time. 
In Greece, generally, young persons were buried at break of day or early morning 
twilight. The corpse was placed on a bier, or if the deceased^iaa been a warrior, on 
a large shield, and the bearers {vsKpoSam-ai) carried it on their shoulders {Sp^v <P^iv)^ fol- 
lowed by the friends and relatives of both sexes. The procession was commonly on 
horseback, or in carriages ; it was a token of higher respect when all went on foot.— 
Sorrow for the deceased was manifested by solitary retu-ement, fasting, and silence, by 
wearing black and sordid garments, by covering the head with ashes, and plucking off 
the hair, by cries of lamentation, and by funeral dirges. The latter were performed by 
musicians employed for the purpose (,^pfiv<av i^apxot) } one dirge i^pllvos) was sung as the 
corpse was borne forward ; another, at the funeral pile ; and a third, at the grave ; they 
were called i^apvpiMoi ; also loKtitai, rdXeitot. 

Funeral ebanti are atill eomnon b Greeea, termed myriolofua.— See Mn. H«nutn$f Greek FnnenJ Cbant, in b«r Potnu. Beet. 
1827. ToL ii. p. 180. 

5 186. The custom of burning the corpse became universal among the later 
Greeks; the ceremonies attending it have been chiefly mentioned before ($ 31). 

1 1, The ashes and bones were gathered {danXdyutv) in an urn, and buried commonly 
without the city, amid many blessings and prayers for their repose. The urns used for 
this purpose (/rdXirac, XapvoKss, d^ndfiKai, daroioxeta, oo^2, &,c.) were made of different ma- 
terials, wood, stone, or precious metal, according to the rank and circumstances of the 
deceased. These urns were sometimes inclosed in a sort of chest, which was formed 
of stone or other materials ; and to this chest, as well as to the urn, the term captm^yos 
seems to have been applied. 

The body of Alexander was conveyed from Babylon to Alexandria in a splendid carriage, and 
hl8 funeral there conducted with great pomp by Ptolemy. The Sareophaftus in which the froUen 
coffin or ttm containing his remains was inclosed, is said to be now in the Britith Mugevm, 
having been discovered at Alexandria by the French in the expedition of Bonaparte, and by 
tbem surrendered to the English. 

E. D. Clarke, Tbe Tomb of Alexander. Camb. 1805. 8. Of. also CUtrluft Travels, vol. fil. p. 164. ed. N. Toric. 18IS.— Vtiafr. 
4t Qunwy, Snr le char funeraire qai transporte de Babylone en Egypte le corps d*A1eiandre, in tbe tUm. de PJiemd. du truer 
C 1 a IS e d?HitL tl Lit. Ant. vol. iv. p. 31ft, witb a plate. Cf. C. d* Cayhu, in tbe Mem. de VJkad. dm huer. zixi. 8& 

On an alabaster Sarcopbagus diicovered at Tbebei, in the tombs of tbe kings, Lettd, Quart. Jbe. zviii. S62; xiz. 191, 404. 

Along with the corpse when buried, and with the urns containing the ashes when the corpse 
was burned, it was customary to deposit cups, phials (^laXfJcO* vases (X^rvOoOt o^ different 
kinds, and other articles ; many of which have been found in modem times by searching ancient 
■epulchers. These vesoels are sometimes of terra eotta, sometimes of edabatUr, not unfrequently 
of glass. Some made of the latter material have been gathered from the catacombs in the island 

t3 
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MUo, the ancient Melofl, oii« of the Cycladea (cf. P. V. ( 146). " Amons tbe decayed bones are 
found coins, ornaments of gold and precious stones for the ears, lamps, lachrymatory vases (cf. 
$341. 7), with large quantities of glass, earthen, and copper vessels, probably for oils and per- 
fumes. . . . Many earthen cups are of the form we call Etruscan ; the larger are painted 
with a light pencil ; often only the outlines are given, but generally with much spirit. Tlie ques- 
tion whether the ancients knew the use of glass, was settled by the discoveries in Pompeii ; thu 
is the first I have heard of amons the Greeks. The vessels are generally flat at the bottom, and 
four inches over; they rise one inch, of this diameter, and then suddenly narrowing to tbe dia- 
meter of an inch and a half, pass thus to the height of seven or eight inches ; their shape is much 
like that of a candlestick : but I have several other forms, running through a considerable 
variety." 

Tba ibove qootatioB h froni Jonttt Sketch of Na««l lite. N. Haven, 1829. 8 Tob. 12.— Cf. SiUimanU Joonnl, vol. xvi. |k 333, 
for engravingt of KHne of theM ««■»— Specimen of the Tam fimnd at Milo are in the cabinet of Amhent Oolltie.— For forOer 
Dotirwof tbe am and vhm found in aepttldMn, «• $ 841, and P. IT.f im 

2 1, The solemnities of the funeral were concluded with an oration or eulogy, with 
games, repasts, and sacrifices and libations ; which, in many cases, were repeated on 
successive anniversaries; the sacrifices and offerings in honor of the dead were various; 
Tpiray those ofiered on the second day after the funeral ; iwara^ on the ninth ; rpuucdSest 
on the thirtieth, when the time of mourning expired, which at Sparta, however, was 
limited it is Said to eleven days : 3C9a( and hayUniaxa^ hbations and offerings of flowers 
and fruits at various times ; yevkria^ offerings on the birth-day of the deceased ; vantna, 
offerings on the anniversary of the death. — In the case of such as had died in war, the 
oration at their fonerak and at subsequent anniversaries of their decease, was viewed as 
so important that the speaker for the occasion was appointed by the public magistrates. 
Thus Pericles was appointed, when the Athenians solemnized a public funeral for those 
first killed in the Peloponnesian wn {Thucyd. ii. 34) ; and Demosthenes, when the same 
honor was rendered to those who fell in the fatal battle of Chsronea (cf. Mitfor^s 
Greece, ch. zlvii. sect. 6). 

For a very interesting view of tbe games and exercises performed in honor of the dead, the 
student is referred to the t«enty-(Atrd hook of tAe Iliads where Homer gives an account of tbe 

funeral of Patroclus. Solemn games with rich prizes were instituted by Alexander in honor 

of his friend Hephcstion at Ecbatana ; the whole ceremonies of the funeral were conducted 
with great magnificence, according to Arrian (lib. vii). Diodorus Siculus speaks also particu- 
larly of Hephcstion's fkineral pile. 

or. ConiU dt Ca^bitj Le bOdwr d»BepbMtioB, in the Mtm. Jtxod. tnmr. xzzi. 78.-4KMfr< ^ ^"CVi on the nme, in the Km. 
(/e rihJMuf, CI atae dWiK. « Lit. Jtie. iv. p. 896, wiUi a plate. 

The custom of honoring by festivals the anniversary of the death of friends and eminent per- 
sons was followed by some Christians of the earl^ ages. In the celebrations termed itapHpuv 



yeviOXta. ** These festivals were preceded by vigils, and celebrated around the graves of the 
martyrs, where their lives were read, and eulogTeM>ronounced, the sacrament administered, 
and public entertainments given gratuitously by the rich." 

See L. Colmnan, Antiq. of Chriftiaa Chnrcb, p. 441 .-V. P. Seftimte, De Venentione eiga Mailyrea In prim. Ecelcsia. Lipb 
1748. 4. 

$ 187. The sepulchral monuments of distinguished men were built oflen 
with ^reat expense and splendor. Monuments were also frequently erected to 
them m other spots, where their ashes were not deposited. 

1. In early times, the Greeks were accustomed to place theu: dead in repositories, 
made for the purpose, in their own houses. Temples also were sometimes made repo- 
sitories for the dead ; especially for such as had rendered eminent public services. !But 
in later ages it became the general custom to bury the dead without the cities and 
chiefly by the highways. At Athens the most common place of burial was near the' 
road leading to the Peineus, outside of the Itonian gate, which on that account was 
styled the burial gate (i)p^« vvXat) ; those who had fiiUen in battle, however, were buried 
in the outer Cerameicus, at the public expense. Graves at first were mere openings 
dug in the earth, iir6Yaia, Soon there was a custom of paving and arching them with 
stone. The place of interment was originally marked simply by a barrow or mound 
of earth (Xfi^oi) ; which sometimes had a circular basis of masonry {Kpnirts). On this a 
rode stone H^a) was placed afterwards ; then, a stone more carefully prepared, a cippus 
or truncated column ; at length, larger and more imposing monuments were built. 

2. The terms fivfffta and pannulmf were applied to designate the whole structure, includ- 
ing the receptacle for the remains and the monumental erections. Two parts are dis- 
cnminated ; (1) the grave strictly, called ^«7, (nr^Xoiov, r^nPogj rcupos, ^w^ which last means 
specially the portion under ground ; (2) the space around U^ usually fenced with poles or 
a sort of balustrade, called Vv'^t <r«r^, mptoucoioufi, IpKog^ uniOs ; within this space the 
monumental pillars (MXai) and ornaments were erected. — The various monuments have 
been discriminated under four heads ; 1. ariiXat, designating upright tablets terminating 
in an oval heading called tniBr)iia^ but applied to any rorra of sepulchral pillars ; 2. Kiomt 
columns ; 3. rpamtiai^ flat horizontal tablets ; 4. hfxSa or vaiiia^ small buildings in the 
form of temples. — On the pillars, or other structures forming the tomb, were placed 
inscnptions (jtitiypcupat) ; and often images of the deceased {diy&\(iara)^ and also other oma 
ments with devices denoting their character and pursuits or particular achieve- 
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mentfl. Thus on the monument of Diogenes was inscribed the figure of a dog ; on that 
of Isocratee, a syren reclining upon a ram ; on that of Archimedes, a sphere and cylin- 
der. Tombs adorned with sculptured bas-reliefs have been discovered at Athens and 
other places. Some of the most remarkable Greek tombs were recently discovered 
iiiLycia. 

See Jk BoaBf DmaifL 4>n TombM, te. fa fbe Mun. de Pjkad. 4m huar. It. Ui^-JtrdmOogia, (n cited P. IV. § 848. 9), 
vol. siii. p. no, on a Gieefc wiMilelinl MaaoBwiit ; with a plate.— Abo, apedalty, Seekar'i Chanelea ; and SUtAdbaj, Die Grtber 
der Hellenea. B«ri. tflST.— «-Ob fbe tomtw of Lf cia, C. IWowt, Aceoont of Diseovniei in Ljrda, a Journal kq>t during a noood 
Ezevraion fa Aiia Minor. Loud. 184t. 8. with tliirty-«i(ht platek CT. C #Uloief, Joonal daring an Excunion fa Aaia MinMr 
Loiid. 1890L a with twealrtwopkta. 

3. Cenotaphs (jccvorj^ca, vcWjpia) were monuments erected for the dead, which were not the 
repositories for their remains. They were raised both for persons who had never obtained a 
proper funeral, and also for such as had received funeral honors in another place. It was a 
notion of the ancients, that the ghosts of an buried persons could not be admitted into the regions 
of the blessed without first wandering a hundred years in misery ; and if one perished at sea or 
where liis l>ody couid not l»e found, the only way to procure repose for him was to build an 
9mpty tomb, and by certain rites and invocations call his spirit to the habitation prepared for it. 

4. A common place of sepulture for many individuals was called iro\vdv8piov.—The term 
icoiiifirfipiov^ cemetery^ appears to have been introduced by Christians, in accordance with their 
faith, that the grave is but a temporary Ouping-vUt^. The early Christians protested against 
the practice of burning the bodies of the dead, and followed the Jewish custom of burying them. 
In the fourth century, an open space near the church was appropriated for the burial of princes 
and the clergy, which was afterwards made common to all the members of the church. In 
earlier periods, the Christians buried their dead chiefly in subterranean excavations, which were 
often of vast extent, and which in those days of persecution served at once as the home of the 
living and the repository of the dead. See k 341. 8. 

5. The custom of raising splendid monuments in honor of the dead at length led to 
such extravagance, that it became necessary to impose penal restraints. The splendor 
of the monument erected to Mausolus (cf r. II. ^ 72) occasioned the word Mausoleum 
to be applied as a common name to such structures. It is said to have been more than 
iOO feet in compass, surrounded by 36 beautiful columns. 

See De Cayhu^ Tombeao de MaMole^ in the Mem. Jead. Iruer. uvi. tSl^—SainU Croix, Tomb, de Mana. fa ttw Man. de Pbt- 
ttitmt, Classe d*£riM. te. iL 608. 

In our Plate XVIII. are some specimens of monumental structures. Fig. 1 represents a tomb 
«f white marble at Mourghab in Persia, corresponding to the ancient Pasargada; it has com- 
monly been supposed to be the Tomb of Cyrus, which was erected by himself, and visited by 
Alexander (cf. Jirrian, vi. t9); some, however, declare it to be a more modern structure. Cf. 

Morier, cited P. IV. ^ 248. 8. Fig. 2 represents a structure called Msalom*» Pillar, which 

stands near Jerusalem (cf. P. I. $ 1^ b). In the time of Joeephus there was a marble structure 
by this name, said to have been reared by Absalom (cf. 2 Sam. zviii. 18). The one here given is, 
however, no doubt, comparatively recent. "The lower portion is quadrangular, standing 
detached from the living rock, ttom which it was hewn. Upon the fbur fiicades are cut Ionic 
pillars, above which is a fVieze with Doric metopes and triglyphs. Over this basis rises a square 
piece of masonry, smaller; and the whole is crowned by a tall conical tower ;" and the **dome 
or cupola runs up into a low spire, which spreads a little at the top like an opening flower." Cf. 

Hobinaon, as cited P. I. ( 171. vol. ii. p. 519. Fig. 3 gives a view of the Tomb of Cestiu* at 

Rome ; cf. P. TV. $ 296. 1 : it is taken from Pronti, cited P. IV. ( 243. 2. Fig. 4 presents the 

fates of a tomb ( over them is a Greek inscription, Olyeon and Hemera to tks infernal goie ; Mel- 
cury, with his wand, is represented as in the act of closing or opening them, it being a part of his 
oflice to introduce departed spfarits Into Hades. See P. II. ^ 32. 1. ) M. Cf. Calmsl^ Dictionary, 
fcc. vol. tti. p. 279. Chariest. 1813. 
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ATTIC CIVIL INSTITUTIONS. 



. CUmm of the Popvlatton. 

TtaH wm-CtttHM, IX«Mr« : JtoUnCib MtfmaM i 

flbM% AcM* ; and Arangm, M<Mf 
IbMr*, dhridad bj Ckniw iato 4 IVite, MXm : 

■Mb t«X# tal» t JUMi, ffr«rp(«, *E»vi| ; 

■Mb ffr«Tf(s i^ 10 Kin*tiiy rivf , Tficctf <f ; 

Bm Tribm, KutfMtls, kkr^xh^^t 'Aerate, II«f«Ate. 
IVita, bj Clirtb—w, tan; afWwBrda, fioriM. 
8olfla% 4 C law, IltvrMoviofilJi^vw, 'Inrtfs, 

ZflVYtrw, Gf Tt$ ; Mcordiiig to wadtb. 
A divUoii aho into 174 A^^im, or Wardi. 



VftTloiu Pahlic Officers. 



1. For the EzacutlTe. 

Tha 0nMn, *0c *Ew9wfl ; a aorl 



of SharUft tba Ne|»»^AM>s 

pariiapa tba aaMu 
Tha LaxiaroH A«Z«f x** ; aix 

ebiar^aOnbordiaataw 
Tba Tomtm, T«fih-«i ; 1€0Q. 

2. For the Zi«gialAtnra. 

TbaAwidenf ^ZKi/rrdrm 

TbaAwUcnf 'En«T«ri|( 

^JtwrnUy. Tff*£«KX9Mf. 
ThaJ>»H*i,IIpdbffpM. 
Tba Prytmnm, Ufmrmmit^ 
Tba iVbmoCMia^ No/wMrak 
Tba Ayiuito, Z«v«UMt. 
Tba Owort, 'Pffrapcf, Mina u 

£«wfy»fat. 
Tba Spkfder, *E^af , bivi^ au« 

ofUMCIepajdnu 
Tha Bfngraplu, Zvirypo^S ; 80, 

who collactad tha rataa. 
Tba Cicrta, TfCi^jMrals. 

JmtewiHlan, Ufurfias, 
Tba ^yilofoK, IlvXcytfpai, dal^ptM 
to tba 'Aji^wTvoW*. 

3. Oonnectad with the 

Oourte. 
Tba Ano yo ftf, 'ApaiMraytrai. 
Tba Hdioitm, 'HJUo^at. 

Tha rwla-MNff*. tvAa^MiMf. 
Tha Pvadrt, Ilipcdpai, who nt b 

CemtebaUbf AicboBb 
DIauUf AutarraL 
AoeountanUt Aayirral. 
Ditteum, 'Cvtaval. 
AimmofMn^ KX^rafff. 
Oktara, KiyKX/9i{; 

4. For Pnblio Woiks woA 

Zduidflt 
ft i ye nii HiM hwii 'EvivrrfrM 

afBmUding$t rtkv *E«yw«. 
AkqMrtntarMlmlt 'Envrtfru 

i/ Ifhtart, tAv MsTtiv. 

OMvrf ^fbwrtt, Krvvo^«X«|. 
ArMyora r fTaya^ 'Odaraiaf, 

qf X f^i'U't TuyairaiaC. 
dlvfynomi, *Arr«vtf^Mt, baTii«eai« 

of 



knk !■ eoiaoiai{ apfdiad alao to 



6. For the T^reanuy. 

c^o-ws; for 4 jean, or fi. 
AiMViMiirw, Ta;uo«xot ; 
TmfUms tAv rrpcriMrueev, 
Ta;Us( rAv J o pputev, fee. 
CoBMfara ^ Ahm^ Ilftfcrapts. 
'EcXaytfc 
'EXXfwars/itet, fcr 
tba Triboto trim Greek alliaa. 
AMii^ n«Xf rw, too Ofanecn of 



watt brtaiivalt, fee. 
dtianon of tazca, 'Eiriypc^s. 
JlifMv* of aeeoantB, Auiypa^tff. 
JudnUmt 'Avr*yp«^^ 
JhBiJMri^ 'AvoMcTM. 
CWMrata, K«AMftr«l, br Boaag 

daototbatenplea. 
Smrdt mf on IM(«, Z^^al, 






0. Oonnected with T^de. 

Tba aUopkylaetMf Ziro^tKtuup 
Tha aUenm, £(tAmm. 
Tba AtOHMtna, Ztro/Urpob 
OairMin t^f ^M, 'EirtfitXqral 
'E|»vafM«, or rftv vt«p<««. 

Hfe^Mt, Mtrpowrf/M*, 
MvMt, 'Aye^W/MC, 

Mote, VtMftkuus. 

7. For Maxmen and 

Morals. 

(BMplm, *0i9&wTtu, to Bottea wba- 

■nisiBSatbanqiiato. 
Ojf WB Bt B i mf , rvv«un«<9^Mt, Id 
wucb tba dreai of 

to 
of 

Pliimlam, tptfrofas, to «a to tba 
nipHBroi nnnip 

jiMlb im QTmaaaia. 
Ortafitita^ 'Op^TCvrfll, to taka 

eara of orphana. 
J^BiMqrf, 'Envwfvac, ofat a aa w of 

allied dtkaand eolodaej oceaeioml 



I 

awafa, Ba«X#, of 400 at fine; ihea fOO; I 
faallj 000 i fiO froM each triba; by let 



Tbe I^esislature* 

Jmmi%, 'EoeXfate, af all tbe TUUm. 



The Exeeatlve* 

..„.,.., 'Ot *Apx**^*$ ; I'lB^ by lot; the : 

'EnlMP^aS, tha Bm0tkths, Om HaXifup- 

XoSf aad tba ax 6t«'|M0^at ; totniag the 



StrntaOmneO. 



The Jadieiary. 

Jraggpacw, 'Afai^aye; ; at fint, A^ranc. 
ErtAcX^yfM, 
'Eal IIaXXaff<«*, 

EnfhnaUium, '£v tpuiTTit, 
aOurn, 'HXMte, tbe Higbeat; 
fVWoC*M«;IZa<Mi^MTov, | inCena 

Tpfywvav, Katvi*. Ti M 

AtKov, and Ttf Mi^t^x^v, 
Tba Z>UBtate, Atwrtrrol ; two kinds ; fwUic, 

KXi}f>oro< ; privaU, it^trot ; Aititnton or 



J^<«*, i jBtMl 

nmvd^ j qf 
rrel, J Aon 

) 



Tha /orfy, Ttavafdaavra, a Circdt Coort 

far tha A9fMu 
Tha Nmutadkmj Navradteat, ia naval aCun ; 

atrinBW. 
Tbe Bxdailm, 'EEtrarral, of 10 Aayvrrmt 

and 10 'Evtfvvot ; en aeeoeoli af oikcn. 
Tha Thumothttm, etlr|^«B^rm^, oa aiibjeett 

not biliat toother Courts. 



Aetions in I^aw* 

PuUle, A^Kai CiipufnM ; which included 
Vpu^, tdirts, 'E»dii|is, 'Araywyi^, 
•E^yiims, *Ave(N>Xf<^a, 'EisayytXIa; 
andor the Tpa^ caaw tha 



^riaata, Alicat Idte; inelodins aetioat far 



; Sfaoay, 



Punishments* 

Fim, ZiffUa; iX^raee, 'ArtfUa 
Ae«Xt(a ; Bmndmg, Zrly/ui 
£nfXi); JTofult, Anr/iol ; Bantthnunt, 
•vy^ ; 2>aaiA, ddvaro; ; 'Oorpcioff/ids 
waa Baniabment fur 10 yean. 



CiTie Honors* 

/VnC Aa<, npo«dp<a ; Aateai, 'Ewfvtf ; 
Ooaerw, £ri^vai; fiemipKan, 'ArAaa; 
Pmtimt, by Z/rfn; I* Ilpvravtfft. 



Reyennes* 

finer, Ti^/tara; TViMef, tdpet; Boiff, 
Tikff i Ctmlramtionij ' Ets^pal ; Anioci, 
AMrevpytfat ; the latter indodins Xaprr* 
y(a, rvnvamapxi*it 'Eirrtams, tad 



Expenditures* 

PtOUe WorhM, *£pya dtr^na ; 
Airaf Skoum, n*/i«-al, c r. X. 
Donaffaa*, AiavoM^ ; 
21toalrteAe,Au»^Xfa; 
fty ^ Anata, M^irOds BaaXtvnais ; 
Fay((f dl*«emUy, Ali^ E«KXfna4mB»s; 
JPay ^Jlrmjf, NbaOig ZTpanmniets ; 
Pay 0/ JViivy, MiffMs Navrucis ; ke. 
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ROMAN ANTiaiJITIES. 



Introduction, 

$ 188. It belongrs to the topics of history and geography rather than antiqni- 
.ties to describe the origin and progress of the Romans, and the extent ol 
their empire. Yet a glance at these subjects, and a few remarks upon them 
will aid in getting a better view of the Roman antiquities, and enable one tc 
understand and appreciate more correctly the people and their more important 
peculiarities. Some notices of Rome and its empire will be given first, and 
then something respecting the Romans themselves. 

§ 189. According to the common accounts of history, the city of Rome was 
founded 752 B. O. by Romulus and Remus, grand-children of th^ Alban king 
Numitor. It was situated not far from the mouth of the Tiber, in Latium, a 
province in middle Italy. In the beginning it was of small extent, confined to 
Mount Palatine, on which it yiras built. The number of inhabitants did not 
amount to 4,000. This more ancient part of the city was afterwards called vp' 
pidum, while the better part, later built, was called f*r6«, which became at 
length a general name for Rome. It was first peopled by some families from 
^9/ba Lon^Oj and afterwards by various accessions (cf. P. IV. § 109, 110); 
partly of the vagabond and worthless from the neighboring people of Italy. 

1 u. The Capitoline Hill wa9 occupied next after the Palatine, and at last five other 
mountains or hills were included in the city, and thence was derived the epithet sepii-, 
calUs. I'he first walls around the city were low and weak ; Tarquinius Priscus and 
Servius 'rullius improved them. 

2 m. Among the principal events which greatly changed the appearance of the city 
were the caprui'e and burning of it by the Gauls, 385 B. C, and the erection of nu- 
merous buildings in the reign of Augustus, and after the conflagration under Nero. 
In t le two last-mentioned periods, Rome was very rapidly Ci larged and adorned, and 
continued to be further improved under succeeding emperors down to the time of Ho- 
norius. In his reign occurred the capture and sack of Rome by the Goths under 
Alaric, A. D. 410. The city was in a great measure rebuilt by Theodoric. But by- 
thai disaster, and the still greater devastations of the Gothic kmg Totila, A. D. 547,. 
it lost much of its ancient splendor. It continued to wane during the ages following. 

3 u. At>er all the exertions of the later popes to restore its former beauty, there is 
a vast difference between modern and ancient Rome. Of the latter we find only, 
certain traces and monuments, and these are in part mere ruins and fragments. 

p. Sfnequier, Rnmischa JahrbQcher, Oder cbroool. Abrin der Ooch. aoms; aus dem Fnni. mit Anmark. von CD* Beck 
Leipc 1783. a 
A more particular notice of the topognpbf of Rome It given lA P. I. §; 51-Tl. 

$ 190. In the most flourishing period of Rome, at the close of the republic 
and begimaing of the imperial monarchy, the population was very great. The 
number of citizens may oe estimated at three hundred thousand, and the whole 
number of residents at two millions and upwards. < 

** Concerning the number of inhabitants in ancient Rome, we can only form- conjec- 
tures. Lmgius computes them, in its most flourishing state, at four millions." {Adam,). 
Tacitus (Annals, L. xi. c. 25) states, that by a census in the rei^ of Claudius the 
number of Roman citizens amounted to nearly seven millions ; it is supposed thai 
this number must havp included the citizens in other places besides the city of Rome 
itself. — Gibbon has the following remarks on the population of the Roman empire i 
*• The number of subjects who acknowledged the laws of Rome, of citizens, of pro- 
vincials, and of slaves, cannot now be fixed with such a degree of accuracy as the 
importance of the object would deserve. We are informecftbirt when the emperor 
Claudius exercised the oflfice of Censor, he took an account of six millions nine hun- 
dred and forty-five thousand Roman citizens, who with the proportion of women and 
children must have amounted to about twenty millions of souls. The multitude of 
tnbjects, of an inferior rank, was uncertain and fluctuating. But after weighing witk 
29 22& 
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826 KOMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

attention every circumstance which could influence the balance, it eeems probable 
that there existed, in the time of Claudius, about twice as many provincials as there 
Yren citizens, of either sex and of every age ; and that the slaves were at least equal 
in number to the free inhabitants of the Roman world. The total amount of this im- 
perfect calculation would rise to about one hundred and twenty millions of persons ; a 
degree of population which possibly exceeds that of modern £urope, and forms the 
mosi numerous society that has ever been united under the same system of govern- 
ment." 

/J* la MaiU, S«r l« popahllM libra, fte. de la HepvM. Bon. in Qw Jftm. dc Pbutitut, Claase de HiH. H LU. Jru. vol. x. 461. 
R. IVaUaetf Diaertalion on Ibe Nmobm of Muikind ia Aoeiait and Modom Timo. Edinb. 1753. 8.— iTunw, Eauy on the 
PopiUoiMi en of Aneient Nations.— JnMr. Quart. BigiHtr, md. is. 14a 

$ 191. Originally the authority of Romulns extended scarcely six thousand 
paces beyond the city. But he and the succeeding kings considerably enlarged 
the dominion of Rome. Daring the time of the republic her empire was rapidly 
and widely spread, and at length, by numerous and important conquests, a 
great part of the known world was subjected to her sway. 

1 u. In the reign of Augustus the limits of the Roman empire were the Euphrates 
on the east, the cataracts of the Nile, the African deserts, and Mt. Atlas on the south, 
the ocean on the west, and the Danube and the Rhine on the north. Under some 
01 the succeeding emperors, even these limits were transcended. 

The following countries were subject to Rome: in Asia; Colchis, Iberia, Alba 
nia, Pontus, Armenia, Syria, Arabia, Palsestina, the Bosphorus, Cappadocia, Galatia, 
Bithynia, Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lydia, in short the whole of Asia Minor : in Africa ; 
Egypt, Cyrenaica, Marmarica, Gstulia, Africa Propria, Numidia, and Mauretania: 
and in Europe ; Italia, Hispania, Gallia, the Alps, RhoBtia, Noricum, lUyricum, Ma- 
cedonia, Epirus, Graecia, Thracia, Moesia, Dacia, and Pannonia. In addition to 
these were a number of islands, from the Pillars of Hercules to the Black sea, to 
which Britain may be added. 

2 u. Augustus made a division of the whole empire into twelve parts. — The empe- 
ror Hadrian afterwards ^ave a new form to this division, and separated Italy, Spain, 
Gaul, Aquitania and Britannia, Illyricum, Thracia and Africa into provinces. — One 
of the last changes of this kind was made by Constantine the Great, who divided the 
empire into four Preefecturates, containing various dioceses and distinct provinces, for 
the government of which he appointed a number of new magistrates (cf. ^ 309. 3). 

The most eouiplete daeription of the Roman Empire, and of its t ariom cbango, b found in Onupherii Panpinii Bomanam lat- 
p«rium. in the Theiaunii Antiq. Ronf. of OneetiM, vol. I.— Cf. Qibbon^ Deci. and Fall, Ac ch. 1. 

§ 19*2. .In a few centuries the Romans acquired a greatness and power, which 
is altogether singular and the most remarkable in all history. 

1 u. What in the highest degree contributed to this was their warlike character, for 
which they were from their first origin distinguished. Bodily strength and superior 
prowess constituted the grand object of their wishes and efforts, and war and agricul- 
ture were their only pursuits. A great part of the people were directly occupied in 
their constant wars ; the proportion of soldiers compared with the rest of the citizens 
is estimated to have been as one to eight. All the early Romans felt an equal interest 
in defending their country, because the conquered territory was divided equally among 
them. In addition to all this, much must be ascribed to their policy in the manner of 
maintaining their conquests, in the treatment of allies, and in arranging the govern- 
ment of the provinces, and to the respect towards them awakened in other nations. 

2 «. To treat of these topics belongs to history ; yet a brief view of the principal revolati<»a 
in Roman affairs seems to be necessary for our object. 

^ 193 u. Romulus, the founder and builder of Rome, was the first king. Accord- 
ing to the common accounts (not altogether certain, however,) six other kings suc- 
ceeded him ; Numa PojrmiJius, Tullus HostiliuSi Ancus Martius^ Tarquinius Fris^ 
CU8, Serving Tullius, and Tarquinius Superbvs ; men of active enterprise, who con- 
tributed to the growth and stability of the nation. The most remarkable circum- 
stances or events, during the regal form of government, were the division of the peo- 
ple into Tribes, Curise, Classes, and Centunes ; the separation of Patricians and Ple- 
beians ; the establishment of the senate, and of the religious worship ; the settlement 
of the mode of computing time, of the military discipline, of the valuation and taxa- 
tion ; and the introduction of coined money. In general it may be remarked, that 
the principles of the government under this first form were not strictly monarchical, 
but rather of a mixed character, and really laid the foundation of the subsequent ad- 
vantageous system of the republic. During this whole period, the Romans were in- 
volved in wars ; but this uninterrupted continuity of war contributed to their success, 
for they never would make peace until they had conquered. The regal government 
continued 244 years, and was abolished B. C. 509, because the last king, Tarquinius 
Snperbns, had provoked the nobility by arrogant haughtiness ; and the people by * 
Heavy impositions. 
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The immediate occasion of Tarqnin's expulsion and tbe abolition of the monarchy, is said to 
have been tbe vile abuse committed upon Lucretia, wife of Collatinus, by Sextus Tarquiniun, 
the king's son.— Cf. GoldsmUh*» Bome, by Pinnoclc ; p. 85. ed. Pbila. 1835. 

^ 194u. Rome was now a free state j at first aristocratical, and then for a peri^id 
governed more by the Plebeians, whose importance and power, sustained by their 
tribunes, constantly increased. During this time the dominion of the Romans, as 
well as the vigor of their constitution was augmented; their lejgislation was judicious ; 
and their morals comparatively ri^d. For a considerable penod they maintained an 
elevated national character, in w£ch simplicity and propriety of manners, a high spirit 
of enterprise, a strong sense of justice, daring boldness and self-denial and the warmest 
patriotism, were prominent traits. — The most brilliant era in the Roman republic was 
the first half of the sixth century firom the buildmg of the city, and especially during 
the sixteen years of the second Punic war, at the close of which Rome was in posses- 
sion of her greatest strength. But immediately after this, corruption of morals ad- 
vanced with rapid steps. Among the various causes of this, we may mention the 
victories in Greece and Asia, the long residence of the legions and officers amidst the 
luxuries of the east, and at last the overthrow of Corinth and Carthage ; each of these 
things contributed to the unhappy result. Through debauchery, luxury, and efiemi- 
nacy, the Romans now suffered a universal degeneracy of manners and morals, 
although they gained from their intercourse with the Greeks and the eastern nations 
an increase of knowledge and much polish and refinement in matters of taste. 

A raluablfl work on this kubject it the followiiif i CAr. Mtmm, GcKbiehte da VnfalU der Sitten und der S(uLlnerCMrai« der 
Romer. Leips. 1792. 8 —Aim, by iome, GcMbichte d« V«rfells der Sitten, WiMMMchafleo und Spncbe der HOmer in den enton 
Jahrhunderten Mcb Cli. Geburt. Wien und Leipiig, 1791. 8.— More minute, but especially inatmctive, ie Ad. Fargummfa Riee and 

Prng. of Roni. Republic, cited P. V. § 299. 7. On the ttate of morals in ancient Greece and Home, Spirit iff tkt POgrwUt ml hi. 

p. 579. 

^ 195 tt. Selfishness, avarice, and lust of power were immediate consequences of 
this degeneracy ; and became in turn causes of the most melancholy disorders in the 
state, and of those civil wars, the leaders in which contended for the supreme authority. 
Octavius at last gained the point, and under the name of Augustus was the first pos- 
sessor of the now established Imperial throne. His reign throughout was a flourish- 
ing neriod of Roman history. Some of his successors were worthy rulers. But 
mucfi more effectual and more fatal was the influence of those emperors, who dis- 
graced the throne by the lowest voluptuousness and vilest despotism ; under these, 
tne already prevailing corruption was fully completed. Now arose in rapid succession 
the most violent and fatal internal commotions; the right of the strongest triumphed 
over every thing, and although particular emperors endeavored to prop up the sink- 
ing dominion, it constantly drew nearer and nearer to final ruin. 

G'^ldtmithU Rome, and QihbonU Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Of. P. V. § 299. l^Bridget Roman Empire under 
CoDstantine the Great. 

§.196. It may be seen from this brief delineation of the Romans, that their 
history must be crowded with interesting and instructive incidents : and that a 
familiar acquaintance with their constitution and customs mast be highly useful. 
The utility of studying the Roman antiquities needs, therefore, no further re- 
commendation. 

1 ?«. But besides the indispensable importance of a knowledge of the antiquities in 
order to understand properly the history of the Romans, there are other advantages, 
which render it wortny the attention of every lover of literature, and of every one, in 
fact, who is not wholly indifierent to intellectual refinement and taste. It is essential 
as a help in reading the distinguished Roman authors, whose writings are preserved, 
and in obtaining a correct idea of the various works of Roman art. 

2 u. The best sources, whence a knowledge of Roman antiquities may be drawn, 
are doubtless the Roman writers themselves, particularly the historians. There are 
also several Greek writers valuable in this respect, as they lived among the Romans, 
and being strangers, many things must strike them as more important and remarkable 
than they might seem to the native citizens. Among the latter class of writers are 
Polybius, Dionysius, Strabo, Plutarch, Appian nnd Dion Cassius, and even some 
later writers, as Procopius, Zonaras, Lydus, d&c. 8ome aid may be derived also from 
the writings of the Christian Fathers. 

3 u. In modern times Roman antiquities have been formed into a sort of science. 
I'he materials drawn from the sources just named, and various others, have been di- 
gested into regular systems on the one nand, while, on the other, particular branches 
of tbe subject have been examined in more full deiail. Yet this nas perhaps never 
been done with sufficient knowledge of fact, or adequate or critical skill and discrimi- 
nation ; the essential has not been sufficiently distinguished from the less important, 
nor the general and universal from the particular and local ; nor has there been suita- 

. ble care to note the periods in which the customs and principles were introduced, 
made prevalent, or changed. These are defects, which we must notice rather that) 
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ivoid in the brief treatise, upon which we now enter, and which cannot be fully re- 
moved without more labor than has hitherto been devoted to the subject. 

M. rtattmir, Uabtr WwwairtwfUidw B^panduof nad Btbaadluig dar AntiqaJtUBn, fnhfTTFwhit dar B fn L UmA. 1812. &— 
IL J. fra(f, VorlMuin atar AltartbuM wiMOKhJI, ta. M cited P. V. § 7. 9. 

^ 197. We mention here «ome of the principal writers on Roman antiquities. 



I. Tba hrgm C Mt Mm i ol mprnf inMtm tn Om two 



Jo. Qtarg. OrmmM, * 
c. %. Tnj. ad Rtan. I6M-M. 18 wh. M. (For u 
flf the eaateBta of thk, we Appendix to JEnntM, dted briow.) 

/.JC Atoiuj,8iippl«iMBttoQraTiwuMl(^iiiioviob Vaa. 
173^. 6 mil. M. 

•fib. fiSmr. dli 8aB0ifr% Notm ThananH utiQi Bon. Haf. 
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7%of. Oodwyn, Roman Antiqaitiea, ISth ed. Load. 1689. 4. 

B. O. StruohUt AntiquiUtnm Roeiananin Santagma. Jea. 
1701.4. 

IV. BaaUr^ Gloanrinm Antiq. Romaaamm. Load. 1786. 8. 

Bot. KtnntU, Rome Antiqme Notitii^ or the Antiqaitiea of 
Bone, in two PuU. Lond. 1781. 8. There bate been many 
later edition; flrat American, Phil. 1822. 8. 

O. H. NUnpa/if Ritunm, qui olim apad Bonaaoa obtiadaroat, 
■ncciactaeKplicatio. 14th ed. BerL 1784. & 

C. Q. SwariXf Obaervationea ad Ifiaiportii Compendinm aa- 
tiquilatum Romaaarum (ed. A. M. Nagtti. Altd. 1767. 8. 

C. /. H. Haymann, Anmerkungen Qber Nuupori't Handbuch 
der rOmiachea AltertbQmer. Oread. 1780. 8. 

Chid, aumittt, Compeadinn Aatiq. Bom. cua adnot. /. 
E. Im. MakUu 2d ed. Bal. 1774. 8. 

O. C. Mattntui von CHanot AaafahrUebe Abhaadlung der 
lOmiachen AltertbOmer, heranag^bea voaO. C. Adkr. Alloaa, 
1775-76. 4 vola. 4. 

C. O. HtjptU Antiqaitat nmaaa, inprimh Jaria romani. 
GOtt. 1779. 8. 

JP. r. jL Nitthf Bearhrdlmac dea b&ualichca, wiaaenachaftli- 
diea, uttlicben, gotteadienatlichen, politiachen and kriegeriKhen 
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tion, by /. B. M. SmaiM. Erftirt, 1812. 8 vola. &-«auie work 
■bridged (by Erneati). Erf. 1812. 8. 

r. Ph. Maritx, ANeOT£ A, oder Bomli Altertbamer. let part 
(of the aacred ritea of the Ronana). Bert. 1791-97. 8. 8d part 
(of the dvil and private afbin), ed. by F. BamboA. Bwl. 1798. 

AltxantUr Adamy Bonaa Aaflquitiaa, fte. Ediab. 1791. 8. 
Often reprinted. Aa Improved ed. by JiinMt Soyrf. Edtnb. 1884. 
12mo.' Another ed. by /. JL Major. OA 1837. 8.— Traaal. iato 
German, with iaprovemeati, hjJ.L. Oej/er (3d ed.) Erlaag. 
1818. 8 vole. 8. 

/. r. Unger, Sitten nad OebtOacbe der Bflmer. Wien. 1806-6. 
Svola. 8.WlthpUtaB. 

O.O.jr»f)ii«,ABtiqnilateBBoman«,iBxU.tab.deaer. Berl. 



L. Sehttoff, Antiqjitltea aad ArchSoIogie der Grieebea nad 
ROmer. (In hia Eaofdop. d. da$i. AUtrthunukundt). Magdeb. 
1820. 8. 

F. Creutxer, Abriaa der rOmiacben Antiqnit&en ram (3ebraacbe 
Dei Vorleaungen. Leips. 1824. 8. 

/. n. Futs. Roman Antiqaitiea. Tranalated from the German. 
'Tf. 1840. 8. 
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Abriaa der griech. nad lOmiaeh. AlteathOner, voa Gfer. #V«id. 
BaadU. Steadal, 1821. 

Bomaa Aatiquitiaa, aad Aadeat Mythology, fat Omnai 
Sefaoola; by Chs. K. DiUaway. BobIob, 1881 ; 8d ed. I8SS. 

TAoa. a. Carr, Maanal of Rom. Aatiqaitica. Load. 1836. 12. 

8. We BUty alao refer here to MontfaneotA Antiqait6 Ex* 
pliqiife, aa lUnatrating by ita platea and deaeriptieaa Bomam aa 
wdl aa OnA Aatiqaitiea (cf. ^ 18). 

The followiag work contains many exodlent ddineationi : 
Bacoolta l^vole rappreaent i coatnmi r«ligiosi, dviii e militari 
degli anticbi Egiiiaai, Etroaehi, Grecie Romani, tratti dagli aati 
dli monuneati,— dtaegrate, ed indae ia rune, da Larmzo Bo$ 
ehtggianL 2 vola^ 4. coataiainc on* hnadred platea eadk 

Aa pertaining eapedally to the anbjeet of coatnme, we add, 
Bardon, Coatome dea Anciena Fenptca. Par. 1786. 2 yoh. 4. 

A. Lnuy Le (kNtutoe, on Eaaai anr lea habillemeota et laa 
naagea de pina. peupl. de I'Antiquit^ proav6 par lea annamenla 
Liege, 1776. 4. 

That. Bopt, The Coatame of the Andeata. liiod. 1818. 2 vola 
8. with aomeroua engravii^ ia ontline. New ed. Lond. 1841 
2 Tola. 8. 

Particalarly, Maillot and Mariinf Recberchea ear lea one 
tamea, lea nueura, ftc. dea anciena petiplea, &c.— onrf de 2M 
planchea, aa trait. Par. 1804-6. 8 vpla. 4. *' The fint voiomi 
contain!, ia great detail, the coatame, BMuinen, fce. of the Ho- 
mana, from Romidna to tho laat emperon of Cooatantinople. 
The engravinga are taken from medala aad monumeula of each 
epoch." 

4. It ia proper alao to refer here to worka ilinatnting the 
remaiaa of Roman Antiquity. 

See P. IV. §i ISO, 138, 187, 188, 191, B88, 843. 

F. A. Lavtd, Antiquity d'Herenlanum. Par. 1780-1803. 
12 vols. 4. 

W. StukeUy, Ittnerarium Curioaono, fte. Lond. 1760. 2 vob. 
in one, fol. with two hundred copper-platea ; containing noticea 
of Roman monumenta in Engiaod. 

The Publicationa of the iTutUiUo di Cormpondmza Arduo- 
Iflgioa, a sodety for archieological oorreapondence, founded ia 
Rome by aeverai diitinguiahed acholara and antiquaries. The 
BuOelmo ddP InUUuto, commenced 1829, contains brief notices 
of new diaooveriea and new worka, with other articlea of special 
interest. By the title of MomimttM Intditif the annual volome 
of plafea ia designated. The Annaii dOP Inttttuto, the chief 
publication, givea easaya, reviewa, aad extended description. 
GerlMrd, Kestner, Raool-Rochette, BOck, Panofka, Hirt, Mailer, 
Milliflgen, ftc hav« been coatrlbnton 

6. Oa various points it will be nseful ao consult lanbw, 
Pauhff Weber, Foihrokit, fce. aa dted § 13. S. 

Alao, F. Sabbathitrt InatitutionB, Manners, aad Customs of tbe 
Aadeat Nations. Ttanalated fron the Freaeh by P. StoeUali. 

W. 8mUh, Dictioaaiy of Greek and Roman Antiquitiea. 

6 Other referancw to aathors on particular topic* are givai 
under the sections treating of thoae topics. 

LotUuartU Valerius, Btdtoer's FDmpdi, and Warfa Letten 
from Palmyra, are fictiooa professing to exhibit the state of ana 
aen in the fint centuries after Christ 
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F III. RELIGION OF THE ROMANS, 

$ 198. We shall treat the Roman Antiquities, as we did the Greek, under 
four distinct branches; thus exhibiting separately the affairs of religion^ dvil 
governments war^ and private life. 

1. RELIGIOUS AFFAIRS. 

$ 199. As the word religion is of Roman origin, it may be well to notice the 
ideas attached to this term in the Latin language. Originally, religio seems to 
have signified every sort of serious and earnest exertion, to which one was im- 
pelled by external or internal motives. Afterwards, it was used chiefly to ex- 
press the included idea of duty towards the Deity and towards fellow-creatures; 
and the theory of this, as well as the practice, then took the name of religion. 
In the plural number, the word usually. designates the regulations and practices 
pertaining to the worship and propitiation of the Deity. And, in as much as 
the knowledge and practice ot duty towards men and the Divine Being will 
lead to a certain permanent moral sensibility and conscientiousness of deport- 
ment, the word religio was also naturally employed as comprehending in its 
meaning this correctness of morals. 

§ 200. In inquiring into the origin of the religion of the Romans, we must 
revert to the origin of the nation, already noticed (§ 189). There doubtless 
existed in Latium, long before the founding of Rome various religious customs 
and the worship of various divinities ; and it is not easy to trace out their 
gradual rise and establishment. By the subsequent colonies from Greece, Elis, 
and Arcadia, this native religion received many additions and modifications; 
hence the areat similarity between the Greek and Roman systems of mythology 
and worship (cf. P. II. § 8). In some particulars the Roman traditions differ 
from those of the Greeks, where the divinities and their chief attributes are the 
same. The Romans also adopted several religious usages not practiced by the 
Greeks, as e. g. in relation to auguries and auspices^ which were borrowed from 
the Etrurians. To the latter source we may chiefly ascribe the great prevalence 
of superstition in the earliest part of the Roman history. 

§ 201. The religion of the Romans was, like that of the Greeks, intimately 
connected with their politics. It was often employed as a means of promotina 
secret designs of state, v/hich the projectors knew how to render agreeable and 
desirable, by the help of superstition. Thus the inclinations of the mass of the 
people were determined by pretended oracles and signs. Many military enter- 
prises derived their most enective stimulus from this source; and not seldom 
It furnished the strongest motives to patriotic exertion, since love of country 
was held to be a religious duty. The pomp of the religious solemnities and 
festivals served to foster and to deepen sentiments of awe and fear towards the 
gods, and thus contributed to the same end. The purpose and influence of the 
gods were considered as effecting much in all events and transactions, and this 
Belief was greatly confirmed by the artifice of the poets, who sought to impart 
dignity to the incidents of their stories, by describing the intervention and agency 
of the gods therein. 

§ 202. On the first establishment of the city, Romulus made it a prominent 
object to render the national religion a means of union between the various and 
discordant materials of which the first inhabitants were composed. Still more 
carefully was this object pursued by his successor Numa, who is viewed as the 
chief author of many of the religious usages of the Romans, which were in part, 
as has been suggested, borrowed from the Greeks and Etrurians. His pretend- 
ed interviews with a supernatural being, the nymph Egeria, secured greater 
respect and success in his efforts.. The fundamental principles of Numa's 
system, being retained, were afterwards carried out more fully and variously.- 
As knowledge and sound philosopher advanced among the Romans, the religious 
notions of the more intelligent portion were gradually rectified and elevated ; 
but this was confined to a few, while the great mass adhered to the common 
faith, even in the period when the system became inconsistent and cumbrous by 
the deification of the emperors. 

On Numa, cf. P. V. § 447.-1 or a particular accoant of the gods wonhipcd by the Romaat, we refer to the part (IL) of tbia wo(* 
which ueau of the subject of Mytbdegy. The Bomau diviuoo or clM«flntion of their gods ii uoUi «i in (P. U.) k 9. 
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S90 ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

i 903. The grreat namber of the Roman deitiea occasioned a large narober of 
templet, of which, as some assert, there were in Rome aboye foar hundred [four 
hundred and twenty]. The name of temples, iempla, however, properly belong- 
ed only to 8U($h religious buildings as were solemnly consecrated by the augurs; 
by this circumstance, and also by a less simple style of architecture, they were 
distinguished from the ade» ioera, although the names are often used inter- 
chanffeably. Their form was almost entirely in Grecian taste, oblong rectangu- 
lar ottener than round. It was customary to dedicate them with various cere- 
monies, on laying the foundation and on the completion of the building, and 
also aAer a remodeling or repairing of it. — ^The principal parts of a temple were 
commonly the sanctuary {eella sanctior, adytum), the interior, appropriated for 
the ceremonies of sacrifice, and the exterior or court, serving for various pur- 
poses. The temples, however, were often used, not only for religious solemni- 
ties, but also for meetings of the senate, select councils, and the like. They 
usually stood in an open place, and were surrounded with pillars, or at least 
ornamented with them on the front. 

On tiM ttnictara of ueini tanpla, cf. P. IV. $ 834, nnd rdSerenea then given.—— On the t«np1« at Robm, cL P. I. §§ 58-60^ 
8w Simon, TemplM de llweienne Rome, in Uw Mem. Aead. hucr. I 199. 

$ 204. The Romans adorned the interior of their temples, as did the Greeks, 
with statues of the gods, with other works of sculpture and painting, and with 
consecrated offerings of various kinds, called donaria. Every thing connected 
with a temple was held as sacred to the god or gods to whom it was devoted. — 
A general name for such places as were sacred to the gods, even if no buildings 
were there erected, was fanum. The word delubrum, on the other hand, had a 
more limited meaning, signifying properly only that portion of the temple wiiere 
stood the images of the gods, one or more; but it is often used in a more gene- 
ral sense. Small temples, or chapels, also places for worship without roofs and 
only guarded by a wall, were termed aacella* Among the groves (Juci) conse- 
crated to the gods, of which there were thirty-two in the city, those of Ve»ta, 
Egeria, Furtna, and Juno Lucina were the most noted. 

$ 205. JiUars were sometimes erected apart from any temple, and were thpn 
inscribed merely with the name of the god to whom they were dedicated; usu- 
ally, however, they were placed in temples. A distinction was made between 
ctliaria and ars; the former were raised higher {alta ara), and were used for 
offering the sacrificial victim; the latter were lower, and were used in offering 
the prayer and libation. The former were more usually consecrated to the 
celestial gods ; the latter, to the infernal. They stood one behind the other, and 
were so placed that the images of the gods appeared behind them. 

1 «. There was also a third kind of altar, anclahria or enclabrisj a sort of table, on 
which the sacrificial utensils were placed and the entrails of victims were laid by the 
Haruspices. The mema sacra was something still different, a table on which incense 
was sometimes presented, and offerings not desig^ned to be burned, as .various arti- 
cles of fruit and food. — Altars were sometimes made of metals, even of sold or some 
metal gilded, but more frequently of marble and other stones, commonly of a white 
color. Sometimes they were hastily formed of ashes, earth or turf, or the horns of 
victims. The form of altars was various, quadrangular oftener than round. Not un- 
frequently they were adorned with sculpture and image-work. 

Different forms of altars are teen in our Plate XXVII. fig. B, C, m. Fig. t it the enelabrit. 
Fig. H is a representation of Solomon's altar of burnt offerin/r (cf. 2Chron. Iv. 1); given by Pri- 
ilSauz, as drawn according to Mccounts of the Rabbins ; copied and described in Calmet, Diet. 
tec. vol. iii. p. 144, 357, ed. Cliarlest. 1813. — Fig. E. is an altar erected as a sepulchral monument, 
in honor of a Roman emperor; it is highly ornamented with sculptures, and bears an inscrip- 
tion ; the letters D M stand for Diis Manibus. The elevations at the corners in this and in fig. 
H, show what is desisnated by the phrase ** horns of the altar.** — In Plate XX. are other furms 
of the altar. In the Sup. Plate 30, are four others ; on the aliar of Jupiter is seen the buM of 
the god, and below it an eagle iiolding a thunderbolt in his claws ; beneath this, in the origiifal 
monument, is the inscription, I. O. M. IVSSA OCTAVIA SVCCE8SA P. ; i. e. Jovi Optimo 
Maadmo^juMa Oelavia Suecesaa potuit. On the altar of Bacchus, a Bacchanal is dancing (tv«r a 
prostrate wine-cup, holding another cup in one hand and the thyrsus in the other. Tne altar 
of Jftptunc is one of the four discovered at Antium (Nettuno); on it is sculptured Neptune with 
the trident in his left hand and a dolphin in bis right; above this is inscribed, in the original, 
ARA NEPTVNI. The tripod was oAen used as the form of an altar to Apollo; the very re- 
markable one given in this Plate corresponds to a representation on a silver coin of Con&ul M. 
JEm. Lepidus.— See Monifavcon (as cited P. II. ^ 13), ii. 342. l.?2. Sup. ii. 56.— For various altars 
as sepulchral erections, see Montfaueon, vol. v. and Snppl. vol. v.— Roman altars have repeat- 
%dlv been found in England. Arehmologia^ as cited P. IV. $ 32. 5. vol. iii. p 118, 324 
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PLATE XXVII. 
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•<)3 ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

3. It was common tlap to adorn altars with fillets or ribins, and garlands of herbs and 
flowers. Altars and temples afforded a place of refuge among the Romans as well as 
Greeks (of. ^ 66), chiefly for slaves from the cruelty of masters, for insolvent debtors 
and criminals, where it was impious to touch them,- although contrivances mi|ght be 
employed (as e. g. kindling a lire around them) to force them away, or they might be 
confined there until they perished. 

i 306. A great variety of instnimeiitsand Teasels, vata aaera^ were employed 
in the sacrifices offered to the gods. 

1 «. The most important were the following : the ax {Inji^ennUy geeuris^ d, d), or 
club {malleus J c), with which the victim was firat struck ; knives for stabbing icultri, 
e, e), and others, long, two-edged, for dividing the fle^ and entrails {secespittB) ; the 
censer {thurHmlutnt 1), and the box containing the substance burnt for incense iacerra 
or arcvla thuraria, 5) ; a vessel used in dropping the wine upon the sacrifices (gutttui) ; 
a fiat vessel in which the priests and others offering sacrifices tasted the wine {sinnpu- 
turn J b) ; broad dishes or bowls {patera, i, 2), for wine and the blood of the victims ; 
an oblong vase with one or two handles {capedo^ capeduncula, capis, o, o) ; vessels to 
hold the entrails {oIIcb extares) ; plates on which the entrails and flesh were brought to 
the altar {jUinces, dixci, n); baskets, particularly to contain the fruit offered {canistru); 
small tables with three legs {tripodet) ; an instrument, having a tuft of hair, or the 
like, for sprinkling the sacred water {(upergiUum, f ) ; pans for the sacrificial fire (pr<e- 
fericvhi) ; metallic candlesticks {eandelabraj h) to which the lamps were attached. 

S. The nameralt and letters included in the parentheeee with the Latin terms in the above 
specification, refer to the figures thus marked in our Plate XXVII. The figures mariced by the 
letters are drawn from Montfaueon, vol. iL p. 190. Those marked by the numerals are from 

Potmpdi, p. 130, as cited P. IV. $ 330. ^The Plate exhibits other articles of sacrificial apparatus ; 

fig. g shows the sacred fillet (vttOi), which was sometimes hung from the neck ; fig 4 is a ladle 
(li^ula)i fig. 3, a pitcher (vre«iM, «ii/iii^u«) used for the libations; these figures are taken from 
sculptured representations on an altar standing in the court of a temple found at Pompeii ; fig. 
B exhibits a seene from the same altar; a magistrate in his robe is offering sacrifice; be holds 
in his hand a patera f the Tictim is led forward by the wtpaor euUrariug,^ho is naked to his 
waist with a wreath on his head ; behind the magistrate is a bo^ holding a vase or pitcher, and 
an older servant bearing a platter {di8eug)i by his side is a musician blowing the flute, followed 
by lictors with their faaees; in the back ground appear the pillars of the temple decorated with 
garlands. — Fie. m also represents a sacrifice ; given by Montfbucon from an ancient coin ; the 
aagttr*s wand ilituw) ia seen in the hand of the principal person. The group of articles' in- 
oluded in fig. D is drawn from Egyptian monuments, and may serve to illustrate also Hebrew 
and likewise Greek and Roman sacred utensils. The observer will notice among thpni the sho- 
vel, the fork of several tines, knives, a vessel like the modern teapot, a fire-pan. Jars, bowls, 
dishes, Stc. cf. Exod. xxv. 39. — Fig. a, is the sacred trumpet {tuba) sounded at hecatombs and 
other sacrifices. The straight trumpet was also used at sacrifices, as is seen in Plate XXIX, and 
likewise the flute or clarionet, as is seen in Plate XXIX, and Plate XLV.^In Plate XLV. is seen, 
hanging from the girdle of a priest (the one that holds the head of the victim) the case (vagima) 
for the knives ; the same article is given in the Sup. Plate 31. fig. 18. In this Plate also are 
various instruments of sacrifice , 1, 2, the aeerra and tkurariwn ; 3, enelabrU; 4, fA«r<fr«2»m, as 

> riven by Montfnucon, differing from the form given in Plate XXVII., fig. 1 ; 5, eapia ; 6, 7, 10, 
inrms of the simpulum ; 8, patera or patMa ; 9, the vessel given by Montfaucon as the prmferi- 
euliim, which he describes not as a pan for holding the fire, but as a vessel for holding the wine 
of the libation ; 11, 17, euftrt,* \%ti^as 13, tnoUcus^ li^ Delabraj 15, eeeuris; 16, xeva, or seces.- 
pUa; 19, diaeus, a broad shallow platter; 20, oUa; 21, lUutt$; S2, candelabra $ 23, asper^iUvm, 
aepersorium, or lustriea. 

§ 207. The priests were very numerons, and were formed into certain com- 
mon orders, or colleges. . These were mostly established by the first kings ; 
Romulus established the iMperci^ Curiones^ Hanjupicts f Numa, the .FYamtnes, 
Vestales^ Safit^ Jiugures, and Feeiaks, Daring the republic the Rex sacrorum 
and the EpuUmes were introduced ; and under the emperors some others. — ^The 
Roman priests may be ranged in two general classes f those common to all the 
gods (omnium deorum sacerdotes) ; and those appropriated to a particular deity 
(uni numini addicti). Of the former were the Pontifices, Angnres, Quindecem- 
viri sacris faciundis, Haruspices, Fratres Arvales, Curiones, Epulones, Feciales, 
Sodales Titienses, and Rex Sacrorum. Of the latter class were the Flamines, 
Salii, Luperci, Potitii, Pinarii, Galli, and Vestales. 

§ 208. The first rank was held by the Pontifices, instituted by Numa, origi- 
nally only one, subsequently four, then eight, and finally more even to fifleen. 
The chief of these was styled PorUifex Maximus, who held the highest priestly 
office, dignity, and power. He was appointed at first by the kings, subse- 
quently by the college {Collegium) or whole body of Pontifices, but after 104 
B. C. by the people. Sylla restored the right to the college, but it was again 
taken from them. All the other priests and the vestals were subject to the 
Pontifex M aximus. 

I u. He had the oversight of all religious afiedrs, the regulation of the festivals and 
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p. III. RELIGIOUS AFFAIRS. AUOUR8. CLASSES OF PRIESTS. 

the solemnities connected therewith, and the keeping of the records of public transac* 
tions iannaUt), He was also judge in many questions of right. — His dress was a 
toga vTCBtexta, and his head-ornament a sort of cap made of the skin of a victim and 
callea ^oZeriM.— Augustus assumed this office hunself as emperort which was done 
likewise by his successors down to Gratian, who abolished it. 

2. Those who held the office of Fontifex Muximut, are said to have resided in a 
public house called JRegia (cf. ^ 213). — The hierarchy of the church of Rome is thought 
to have been established on the model of the Pontifez Maximus and the college of 
PontificeSk. 

L.Bimard,hiViaAiiial dM Entpr. RonnlBi, ia fb* Mm. JeodL imw >U. 865 ; nr.88. CC ix» 115 On the Roidmi poo- 

tiflv, ftc. cf. MoyJA Work!, Tol. L— Iha^/brf, Rapobliqm Bamaine. 

$ 209. The Augurt^ in ancient times called ausptees^ deriyed their name from 
consulting the flight of birds, attgurium, avigerium, ■ They were introduced 
from Etruria by Romulus, and established as a regular order by Numa. Their 
number was originally three, then four, afterwards nine, and finally increased 
by Sylla to fifteen. At first they were taken only from the Patricians, but after 
B. C. 300, in part from the Plebeians. Their chief was called Magiater Colltgii^ 
and JSugur Maximus* Their badges of office were a robe striped with purple 
{trabea)^ a crooked staff (/t/tittf), and a conical cap (sometimes called apex). 
Their principal business was to observe the flight and cry of birds {auipieium)^ 
from which they predicted fbtore events. They also explained other omens and 
si^s, derived frdin the weather, the liffhtnin^, and the observation of certain 
animals, particularly of young fowls and the like. 

1 ». In the camp auspices were taken ex acuminibuSf i. e. prognostics were drawn 
from the gUttering of the points of the spears by night, or from the adhesion of the 
lower points of the standard poles in the ground, where they were planted. The 
places where auspices were to be taken or holy edifices were to be erected, were con- 
secrated by the Augurs. The order of Augurs continued until the time of Theodo- 
sius the Great. The public Augurs of the Roman people should be distinguished 
from the private Augurs of the emperors. • 

2. The omens, «?f tuz, portenta, orodigia, from which the Augurs conjectured or 
pretended to foretell the future, have been classed in five divisions. (1) From, 
birds ; chiefly the flight of some (alites), such as eagles, vultures, and buzzards ; but 
also the chattering and singing of others {oscines), such as the owl {huho)^ crow (jcorvus, 
comix,) or cock {gallus). (2) From appearances in the heavens ; as thunder, light- 
ning, meteors, and the like. — For taking omens of either of these two kinds the augur 
stood on some elevated point (arxj templum)^ which was frequently called auguratoriumj 
with his head covered with the latuif a gown peculiar to the office ; after sacrificing 
and ofiering prayer, he turned his face to the east,, and divided the heavens in four 
quarters (called templa) with his lUuus, and waited for the omen. A single omen was 
not considered significant ; it must be confirmed by another of the same sort. In 
whatever position the augur stood, omens on the left were by the Romans reckoned 
lucky, contrary to the notions of the Greeks (cf. ^ 75) ; the explanation given of this 
disagreement is, that both Greeks and Romans considered omens in the east as lucky ;- 
but the Greek augur iaoed the north, and the lucky omens would be on his right, 
while the Roman augur usually feced the south, and therefore had the lucky omena 
on his left. It is certain, however, that omens on the left were sometimes called un- 
lucky among the Romans, and the term sinister came to signify unpropitiousj and 
dexter to mean propUious. (3) From chickens ipulli) kept in a coop for the purpose, 
by the puUarius. The omen was taken early in the mornine from tneir actions when 
the ausur threw crumbs of com before them ; if they turned away from it, or ate re-^ 
luctantly, it was an unlucky omen ; if they devoured greedily, very lucky. Takinij^ 
this augury was called Trvpudium, perhaps from the bounding of the corn when 
thrown to the fowls. (4) From quadrupeds, chiefly by observing whether they appear 
ed in a strange place, or how they crossed the way, whether to the right or the left. 
and the like. (5) From various circumstances and events, which may be included 
under the term accidents ; amonff these were sneezings falling, hearing sounds, see 
ing images, spilling salt upon the table, or wine upon one's clothes, and the like. 
Omens of this class were usually unlucky, and were called Vir^, 

ARNitf, M cited ( NT. S^ dk iT.~Cft Jfi»4M, I4K Input; nd afnMis iMl^ranc^ 
MU-MByo^ MytlMdoor, L 9BS. 

$ 210. The Ifartupices were the priests' who inspected the entrails of animals 
oiTered in sacrifices, in order to ascertain future occurrences; they were called 
extispiees. They appeared under Romulus and were established by him ; it is 
doubtful of what number their college consisted. For some time Etrurians only, 
and not Romans, discharged the duties of the ofllce. It was borrowed from the 
30 u2 
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Ktnmans directly, but seems to hare been primarily of Asiatic origin ; the dis- 
covery of the art (ffartupieina) was ascribed by fable to Tages, a son of Jupi- 
ter. The number of the Haruspices gradually was increased up even to sixty. 
Their overseer was styled Magialer Pttblicw or Summtu Haruspex. From the 
different modes and objects of their divination, they were divided into three 
classes, extiapieea, fulguratorea, and prodigiatora. For, besides observing the 
entrails of victims and the various circumstances of the sacrifice, as the flame, 
smoke, &c., they also were consulted m relation to lightning and places or 
buildings stricken by it, and they likewise explained prmligies and dreams. 

1 u. In examining the entrails, they observed chiefly their color, their motion, and 
the condiiioii of the hearty and when they could determine nothing from the appear- 
ances, they called them exta muta. On the other hand, the term litare was used to 
sii(iiify an auspicious sacrifice. 

S. The college of Haruspieet bad their particular reglftera and recorda, aa alao the other reli- 
f fouB orders had ; theae aeem to have been accounta of their obaervatlona, memoriala of thun- 
d«r and lightninf, and ooiinoua occurrences. Their art was at one time conaidered so impor- 
tant that the senate decreed that a number of youth should be regularly instructed in it ; at a later 
period it fell into disrepute ; the emperor Claudius attempted to revive it. Cf. Ctesro, De Div. 
i. 41, 43. ii. 34, 39, 35. TVictdts, Ann. xi. 15.— Most of the ominous circumatancea connected with 
sacrifices are alluded to by VirgU (Georg. iii. 466). 

$ 211. The Epulones were priests, who attended on the feasts (epu/a;) of 
the gods. There were three first appointed, B. C. 197 ; by Sylla the number 
was increased to seven, called Septemviri Epulonea, and by Caesar at last to ten. 
They had the care of what were called the LeetUtemia^ when couches were 
spread for the gods as if about to feast, and their images were taken down, and 
placed on the couches around the altars or tables loaded with dishes; the most 
important of these was the annual feast in honor of Jupiter in the Capitol. They 
were required to be present also at the sacred games to preserve good order. 
Very young persons, even those under sixteen, were often taken for this office; 
^et it was so respectable, that even Lentulus, Cesar, and Tiberius performed 
Its duties. Like the Pontiflces, they wore a toga prsRtexta* The viri epulares 
must not be confounded with the epuloneaf the former were not the priests, but 
the guests at the repasts spoken of. 

$ 212. The Feciale$ were a class of priests or ofj^cers existing long before the 
building of Rome, amon? the Rutulians and other Italian states. The order 
was introduced, at Rome by Numa. It continued to the beginning of the impe- 
rial authority, and consisted of twenty, sometimes of fewer, members. They 
may be considered as a body of priests, whose business chiefly related' to treaties 
and agreements pertaining to peace and war. The highest in rank was called 
Pater patratui. It devolved upon him, or the Feciales under him, to give the 
enemy the warning, which preceded a declaration of war, and to make the 
declaration by uttering a solemn form (elarigatio)^ and hurling a spear {hatta 
ganguinea), into the enemy's limits. These priests were also the customary 
agents in effecting an armistice or cessation of hostilities. Their presence and 
aid was still more indispensable in forming treaties and at the sacrifices there- 
with connected. They were charged also with the enforcing of treaties, and 
the demanding of amends for their violation, and also with guaniing the security 
of foreign ambassadors at Rome. 

$ 213. The Rex »aernrum^ or Rex aaertfkukts, held an office, which was insti- 
tuted first after the expulsion of the kings, and probably derived its name from 
the circumstance, that originally the public sacrifices were offered by the kings 
themselves or under their immediate oversight. Perhaps, as Livy suggests, 
the office and name both arose from a desire that the royal dignity miglH not 
be wholly forgotten. This priest had a high rank, and at sacrificial feasts oc- 
cupied the first place, although the duties were not numerous, and consisted 
chiefly in superintending the public and more important sacrifices. He was 
also required at the beginning of every month to offer sacrifice jointly with the 
Pontifex Maximus, to convoke the people (popuium ealare), and make known 
the distance of the Nones from the Calends of the month then commencing. 
At the Comitta he offered the great public sacrifice, after which, however, he 
musi withdraw from the forum, and conceal himself. His wife was called Rc' 
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gina aaerorum ,* she was also a priestess, and ofTered sacrifices to Juno. His 
residence, freely granted to him, was also often termed Begia, The office con- 
tinued until the time of Theodosius the Great. 

8m jimbntA, Stadien and Aodeatmigm, p. 41.— Of. L. Sehmitt, in Smiths Diet, of Aottq, p. 829. 

$ 214. The name of Flamines was giyen in general to all such priests as 
were devoted to the service of a particular deity. The moat eminent of them 
'was the Flamen Dialis, or chief priest of Jupiter. At the first institution of the 
order, there were but two besides this, viz. : the Flamen Martialis and the FUi- 
men QuirinalU, Afterwards the number rose to fifteen and still higher. They 
were .divided into majores^ who must be Patricians, and minores, who were 
taken also from the Plebeians. Their dress was a long white robe with a purple 
border {iasna), and a cap of conical form (^apex) adorned with a twig of olive. 
The Flamen Dialis had a lictor, and also a sella curulis and the toga prseiexta ; 
his wife was called Flaminica^ and aided him in some parts of the worship on 
the festivals of Jupiter. This priest likewise held a seat in the senate, and en- 
joyed several other privileges, which were peculiar to the Flamines. Many 
duties and services were required of the Flamines, especially of the lF*lamen 
Dialrs. I^hey were distinguished by names derived from the god to whose ser- 
vice they were devoted, as Flamen Neptunalis, Floralts^ Pomonalis; so of those 
belonging to a deified Caesar, as Flamen Jugustalia, Fktvialh^ &c. 

§ 215. The Salii were priests of Mars Gradivus, and according to the common 
opinion had their name from dancing ($altre), because on certain festival days 
they passed about the city dancing, and singing songs in honor of Mars. They 
were first instituted by Numa. liie immediate occasion of their institution, ac- 
cording to the tradition, was the famous shield, Jincile^ said to have been sent 
from heaven ; this shield, and the eleven others made exactly like it in order to 
hinder its being stolen, which were all guarded by the Vestals, were carried 
by the twelve j^tt Palatini, when they made their circuit around the city. 

1 u. Their chief and leader in the procession was styled Praauh whose leaping was 
expressed by the verb amtruare, and the leaping of the others after him by redamtruare, 
I'hey had their appropriate residence {curia Saliorum) upon the Palatine Hill. Besides 
the music which accompanied their dancings they struck their shields together, and 
in that way noted, the measure of their songs, which celebrated the praises of the 
god of war (cf. P. iV. ^ 114. 4.) and of Veturius MamuriuSt the artist who made the 
eleven shields. 

2 u. The order was highly respected, and was rendered the more so by the acces- 
sion of Scipio Africanus as a member, and some of the emperors, especially M. Au- 
relius Antoninus. Their term of service was not for life, but only for a certain period. 
— I'he Salii Collvni or Quirifiales were distinct from this body, and established by 
Tullius Hostilius. 

Sm Lie i. 80.— Or Fast. iii. 2S8. On tbe Skill, ud otbor cIumm of prittH, ct OSMIJUf, OcMhiehte der R0m. Staativerfiw.— 

See »lflO flipecnlly Sariung, Die Relif km der Ranter ir-r. OutberiOhi de Saliii Martii ttcerdotibue »pod Romanoe liber siogularie. 
Frmoequere, 1704. &— C& &uU, De Sidtat ma. veL Rom. Beri. 1886.— yf. jSpat Metrik, Tb. 2. p. 647. 

$ 216. The Luperei^ priests of Pan, were of Arcadian origin, and established 
by Romulus. Their name was derived from that designation, which Pan re- 
ceived from his guarding the fiocks against the wolf, Luperetu {ab areendo lupos). 
His temple was from the same circumstance called Lupereal, and his most cele- 
brated festival at Rome, Luperealia, This festival began about the middle of 
February, and was regarded as a season of expiation for the whole city. The 
Luperci, on this occasion, ran up and down the streets, naked excepting a girdle 
of goat's skin about the waist; they carried in their hands thongs of the same 
material, with which they struck those whom they met ; the word to express 
the action was eaiomidiare, A peculiar efficacy was ascribed to these blows, 
particularly in rendering married women prolific. 

1 «. There were three distinct companies i$odalilate8) of these priests ; the Fabiani, 

guiniUiani, and Julii. The last were of later origin and took their name fi-om Julius 
SBsar ; the others were named after individuals, who had been their chief or head 
priests. 

2 u. The Potitii and Pinarii were not companies or todaUtiet of Luperci, but priests 
of Hercules ; they were not held in important estimation, although their pretended 
origm was traced to the age of the hero himself. The tradition was, thai Herculcst, 
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dariog his residence in Italy with Evander, instnicted in the rites of his worship ffaa 
tribes or families bearing this oame, which was afterwards retained by the priests. 

$ 217. The GcUli were priests of Cybele the great mother of the gods, bo 
called from the river Gal Us in Phry^a, whose water was regarded as possesa- 
ing singular virtaes, rendering frantic those who drank it. The circumstance 
of their being castrdted is referred to the fable respecting Atys. At the festival, 
of their goddess, celebrated in March, and called Hilaria (cf. P. II. $ 21), these 
priests imitated the phrensy of Atys by strange gestures, violent motions, and 
self-scourging and cutting. Their chief priest was termed Archigallus, The 
order was not highly respected. 

§ 218. The Vestals, Ptrginea Veslales^ were an order of Priestesses, of very 
early origin, devoted to the goddess Vesta. The constant preservation of the. 
holy fire and the guarding of the Palladium (P. II. §. 43, J 67) were the princi- 
pal duties of the Vestals. They were first instituted by Numa, four in number ; 
two were added by Tarquinius Prisons or Servius TuUius, and the number ever 
after remained six. Their leader, the eldest, was called Vestalis or Virgo 
Maxima. The^ w^re selected (capere) between the age of six and ten, particu- 
lar regard |>eing had to their descent and their bodily vigor and perfection- 
They were obliged to continue in the office thirty years unmarried. The first 
ten years were employed in learning the rites, the second ten in performing 
them, and the rest m instructing others. Negligence in any of their duties was 
severely punished. If any one violated her vow of chastity, she was buried 
alive in a place called Camptu sceleratus^ near the Porta Collina. Besides the 
two principal duties of these priestesses, they were accustomed to offer certain 
sacrifices, whose precise object is unknown. They also had the cafe of some 
preparations and services connected with other sacrifices. They enjoyed great, 
respect, and many privileges ; e. g. entire freedom from parental control ; au-. 
thority to deliver from punishment a criminal, who accidentally met them ; cer- 
tain revenues of lands devoted to them ; the attendance of a lictor, whenever 
they went out; a public maintenance, and release from the obligation to take 
an oath. Their office was abolished under Theodosius, on account of its ex- 
pense. 

For repretentatioiia of Vttttli, we PUte XXVIII. and ezplaiatioas given P. 11. § 67.— Cf. JVotfai, Dwpu^f &c. as there cited. 

$ 219 a. A few words roust be added respecting the other classes of priesta 
before named (cf. § 307). The Quindecemviri aacris faciundis had the care of the 
Sibylline books (cf. § 226). The Fratres Jirvalea served especially it the festi- 
val called Ambarvalia (cf. P. II. § 63), when the fields were dedicated and 
blessed, these priests passing over them in procession (cf. P. IV. J 1 14), with 
a crowd of attendants. The Sodales Titii o| Tcdii had their name from the 
Sabine king Titus Tatius : each tribe had seven ef them. There were also 
Sodoku Jiugudales^ or priests in honor of Augustus. The CurioneswexQ thirty 
priests, who performed the sacred rites common to the several Curie. ' 

1. Each of the CuricB had a president or priest called Curio ; these thirty priests, 
formed a college under a chief' president termed Curio maximum, Ci. ^ 251$ also 
P. I. $61. . -^ 

2 u. The priests of all the various classes had their assistants and servants {mmixirii. 
Among these were the waiting.' boys and maids, camilli and camUla ; the assistants of 
the priests who offered sacrifices, Jlaminii and fiamiiuB ; the keepers of the temples* 
aditui or cBditumni; thoee who brought the victims to the altars and slew xheniypopa^ 
viciim(irii, cuUrarii. The t^ncineg^ tuhmnesy fididnes, &c., who accompanied the 
sacrificial rites with mudc, formed likewise anotlier fraternity. ' 

8. Ttie mytagogi were those wbo Initiated others into mystedes ; the name is also given to 
those who showed to visiters tlie curiosities of the temples. — rfiy some late, writers the priests 
were divided into three classes % antwtttM, <;bief priests ; sflOsrdoUt, ordinary pzi«^ ; and «u>. 
matri, meanest priests. 

. % 219 b. Respecting the' emoluments of the Roman priests Isttlis is: known; 'When 
Romulus first divided the Roman territory, he set apart what was sufficient fov tho 
performance of sacred rites, and for the support of temples. Numa is said to have 
provided a fund for defraying the expenses of religion, and to have appointed a stipend" 
($tipendiumi for the Vestals ; the Augurs also and the Curfones are said to have re- 
ceived an annual stipend ; but there is no evidence that the priests received any regu- 
lar salary, except as it may seem probable firom the instances specified. Yet there 
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ean be no doabt that, in some way or other, anfficient provision waa made for their 
support. — Two prieata, the Pontifez Mazimua and the Fiamen Dialia, were by Tirtoe 
of their office members of the senate. All the priests held their offices without respon- 
sibility to the civil magiatrate ; and with few ezceptiona were allowed to hold other 
<^ce8 both civil and military. 

or. etc De Lef. iL S^i^ ozvJiL 4T ; ndz. iS^Dtm^t. BdL rr. a^Aho^ tin. L n.-^Dbrngt. ii. «, 7.~fte Aaa. It. It 
-«M A Metfcit, DeflMWdolik BiA Id Mla«fi^ vol. iU^A»Vi«f I«i In^^ 
Inter, zxzi. 10& 

Representations of priests, from ancient momiDients, may be seen in Plates XIX., XX., 
XXVII., XXVIII., XXIX.. XLV.. XLVI.; also in the 8nn. Plates 88, 29, M.-In Plate XXVIII.. 
the two figures marked Friuf are Uken from a bas-relief found at Autun (Jlngvstodunumt cf. 
P. I. $ 17) ; they represent two Dmid«, or priests of the religion of the ancient Oauls and Bri- 
tons ; both have ample robes, and long beards ; one, who is perhape the Jireh-Dmid, wears a 
crown of oak leaves and holds a scepter, the other holds a crescent or half-moon. 

BopeetiDK the Draidi, na FoOroka, Encyclop. of Anttq. p. 7tt.~0. Btggint, Tbe Cdtie Dniidt. Lood. IST. 4.— The work 
entitled ''Identity of the StKgUnu e&Bii Drufdieal and Htbrtw.^^Montfmmnf voL ii. p. 4S4.— IToyo, Ujtheiogjt vol. ii- p. MA. 
—Edmb Biuydop. 

§ 220. Of the vast multitude of religious customs among the Romans, we 
'will notice first some of those pertaining to their prayers to the gods. They 
prayed with the head covered or vailed {eapiievekUo). They bowed themselves 
down to the ground, in this posture movea around completely from right to left, 
placed their right hand on the mouth {adoratio)^ and directed their face towards 
the east, where the altars and images of the gods were placed. In a higher 
degree of devotion they cast themselves upon their knees, or prostrated the 
whole body upon the ground. They were accustomed to lay hold of the altar 
and to make ofTerings of meal and wine with their prayers. The prayer was 
not always offered with an audible voice. Public prayers (precaiiones) were 
made by a priest or a magistrate. The most solemn prayer of this kind was 
that before the Comitia, by the Roman consul. Thanksgivings (jnipplieationes) 
were also public and general, for the purpose of entreating, appeasing, and 
praising the gods ; in which view the people made a solemn procession to the 
temples. Public occasions of this sort were called supplieationes adpuhinaria 
deorum ; these puhinaria were a sort of couches or stools with cushions or 
pillows {pulvini)^ on which were placed the statues of the gods. They were 
also termed aupplieia^ and were appointed in honor of particular deities, or of 
all the gods united. The prayers offered on these occasions were called obst- 
crationes, which term usually has reference to the avertmg of danger. 

Burigny, Let priem dm F&leanBi, in tlie Mem, Jkad. fnaer. toL xtii. p. 87.»lfiirfri, Stjimwitiii, ke. (odonitto), lo tbe saaia 
Mem. vol. iii. p. 60. 

There is no evideiioe that puUie relifions iottruction fonned way part of tlie duty of prietti, or wu evar coonectad with public 
worship, which oonsisted wlwlly in performing such rites as are above specified, and in oflbrings and sac r ifices. Notlting like preach* 
ing or sacred oratory was known. 

$ 221. The sacrifiees of the Romans (saertfcia) were very various. They 
were offered either at stated times {stetta, 9olennia\ or on particular occasions 
{ex aecidente nata) . Animal sacrifices were termed nosHsB or vietima ,• the original 
difference between tnese words, viz. that the former designated a sacrifice offered 
on going out agalnsi a foe, and the latter a sacrifice on returning victorious, is as 
little regarded by the writers, as another distinction, which makes the former 
a smaller and the lattei a greater sacrifice. 

1 M. The animals must be without blemish, and were therefore previously selected. 
They were brought to the altar, ornamented, like the person offenng them, with gar- 
^nds of flowers ; the horns of bullocks and rams were decked with gilt, and white 
•illets were hung over their necks. The willing approach of the victim was considered 
88 a favorable omen^ reluctance and resistance on the other hand as unfavorable ; the 
act of bringing the victim forward was called admovere, ^ The priests then commanded 
all the profane to depart, and another priest ordered silence ilinffitit favete). Then 
followed the prayer to the gods, and after it the offering of the victim. The knife and 
the altar were consecrated for the purpose, by sprinkhng them with a mixture of salt 
nnd the meal of new barley or spelt roasted (mola ioUa), The head of the victim was 
sprinkled with the same, and this is what is properly expressed by the word timno2ar«, 
amiough it is often synonymous with maetare, 

2 u. Thecultrarius, whose bunness was to kill the victim, having asked, Agone t 
-and the consul, praetor or priest having answered, Hocage, then struck the animal in 
the forehead with his ax or mallet; another, next cut or stabbed him m the throat : 
and a third caught the blood in a sacrificial vase. The entrails were then examined 
-by the haruspex, and if they were found hivorable, were, after being cleansed, laid on 
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the altar and barnod. SometimeB the whole animal was burned Maeaustum) ; but 
usually only a part, the rest being assigned to the sacrificial feast, or to the priests. 
Upon the bornuiff ffesh incense was scattered, and wine was poured out; the latter 
constituted the ubation, and was accompanied with a formal address to the deity, 
aecipe lihetu. In early times milk was used in the libation instead of wine. After all 
came the feast, of wmch the priests and those who presented the sacrifice partook in 
common, and which was usually accompanied with music aiui dancing, ana often fol- 
lowed with games. 

3. Miitle alM utttally aeeompanled the otftrlng of the Merifice, at to thowh by the raonumetite 
represented in our Plates. Compare Plate XXVII. fig. B, where are seen two long straight 
trumpets; Plate XXIX. where, besides the trumpets, the double llute is played by a boy, who is 
adorned with a wreath on his head, as are also most of the officiating priests ; Plate XLV., 
where the flute and the tympanum are introduced (cf F. 11. ) 91. 2), 

4. There were sacrifices without blood ; made by libations usually of wine, but also 
of other fluids ; by burning ineente or fragrant wood, such as cedar, fig, and myrtle ; 
and by offering fruit as a tribute or tithe from the harvest (primitus) and also sometimes 
cakes (liba) mule of flour and honey or of wax. 

5. Illustrations of the pouring out of libations are given in Plate XXVII. fig. C, and in Plate 
XX. ; in the latter is also seen the offering of fruit or cakes, together with a libation ; it is from 
a sculpture in ivory, representing a sacrifice without blood to Mercury; a female is taking eome> 
thing from a cylindrical vase, while a servant {euwalla) liolds a discus of fruit or cakes and a 
vessel containing the libation.— In the same plate is the representation of a bloodless sacrifice 
to Diana, from a bas-relief on the Arch of Constantine (cf. P. IV. ^ 188. 2). The image of the 
goddess, with a crescent on her head and a spear in her right hand, standing on a pedestal, is 
seen between two trees; on one of which is fixed the head of a wild boar iaper) ; the altar is in 
front of the image ; three milites koHati are in attendance, while the emperor Trajan, holding in 

one hand a volume, with the other hand empties a patera upon the fiatne. In Plate XL VI. is 

a representation of the sacrifice of a bull to Jupiter Gapitolinus by the emperor Marcus Aurelius, 
drawn from a remarkable anaglyph at Rome. Cf. P. IV. $ 188. 3.— ^-In the Sup. Plate 32 is a 
beautiful representation of the animal sacrifice performed by priests, and of the sacrifice with 
out blood conducted by priestesses, one of whom is pouring a libation from a vessel which is 
perhaps the eap«do (cf. ) 206). 

§ 223. It was very common among the Romans to make vows (voto), which 
generally consisted in promises to render certain actual acknowledgments or 
returns, provided the gods should grant the requests of those making the yows. 
A person doing this was said vota facere, coneipere^ auscipere^ nuneupare^ and 
was called voii reus ,* to fulfil the promise was voia solvere^ reddere i he who 
gained his wish was said to be voti damnaitta, voti compos. Sometimes the 
thing desired was itself termed voium. Often public vows were made for the 
benefit of the whole people; these were considered as the most binding. The 
vow was usually written upon a wax-tablet, which was preserved in the temple 
of the god to whom it was made. 

1 u. Those who had survived shipwreck, especially, were accustomed to hang up io 
the temple of some god (Neptune often) pictures representing the circumstances of theii 
danger and deliverance itdbulcs votivcs). Similar pictures were sometimes carried about 
by them in order to obtain charitable relief. 

2 u. Among the vows of a private nature were those, which a person made to Juno 
Lucina or Genius, on a>birth-day (vola natalitia) ; those made when boys, on passing 
from childhood, cut off their hair and dedicated it to Apollo (wta eapiUUia) ; the vows 
of the sick in case of recovery ; the vows of those in shipwreck for escape ; of those 
on journesrs by land. It also became a custom for subjects to make vows for the wel 
fare of their emperors, which were renewed after the fifth, tenth, or twentieth year of 
their reign, and therefore called quinquennia^ decennalia or vicennalia, 

H DodvatU, de didnw Tetmnn natalitia, in fail Prwimi. Jkad. Oz. 1698. 8. p. 158. 

$ 223. The dedication of the temples, sanctuaries and altars (dicatio)^ was 
one of the religious solemnities of the Romans. This was originally performed 
by the kings, afterwards by the consuls, and often also by two magistrates ap- 
pointed for the purpose and called duumviri dedicandis iempUs. The senate 
must first decree the service; the Pontifex Maximus must be present at the so- 
lemnity and pronounce the form of dedication, which was accompanied with 
acclamations from the people. Sacrifices, games, and feasts then followed. 

On tlw ceramonifli.at the dedication of s taStpli^ no TtaeiliM, Hirt. iv. 68b--CL Bookft Bon. Hitt vol. z. p. 888, h dt«d P. V 
f 899 7 

1 ». Similar to this was the ceremony of consecration {eonseeratio) ; only, the latter 
expression was applied to a great variety of particular objects, e. g. statues, sacrcM] 
utensils, fields, animals, &.c. Sesecralim, on the other hand, was a private trans- 
action, in which the people or individuals were fireed firom their vows; this was also 
called religione solvere. 

2. The rerm inauguratio was sometimes used as synonymous with dedicatio and 
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eoHtecratio; but it was in general the ceremony by which the Augurs sought the piea- 
Aure or sanction of the sous in respect to any thing decreed or contemplated by men ; 
it was a ceremony therefore used ilot only in dedicatian, but in introducing a priest or a- 
nriagistraie into office, and in entering upon any important engagement. Cf. ^ 209. 

3«. Execration was imprecating evil on an enemy. — Evocation of the gods was a 
solemn rite by which {fierto carmine) they called upon the gods of a besieged city {evocare) 
to take the side of the Romans. It was attended with sacrifices and consultation of the 
entrails. 

$ 224. Expiation was a solemnity designed to appease offended gods, and 
the sacrifice or propitiatory offering was called piaculum. Much more frequent 
and various were the kutraiioru or purifications {iustraliones), both public and 
private. 

1 u. Public lustrations were occasionally connected with certain festivals-; the private 
were annually repeated in the month of February. — It was customary before the march 
of an army or the sailing of a fleet to appoint a lustration, not for reviewing the forces, 
but to purify them by sacrifices. 

2. After the taking of the census, which was done at the end of every five years, a 
purifying sacrifice was made, consisting of a sow, a sheep, and a bull, which were 
carried round the whole assembly and then slain. The sacriHce was called suovetaurUia, 
and he who performed it was said condere lustrum. The name lustrum is said to have 
been applied to it, because at that time all the taxes were paid by the farmers-general 
to the censors (from luere to pay) ; the term is also used to signify a space of five years, 
because the ceremony was performed always at the end of that period. The verb' 
lustrare expressed the act of purifying, and as in doing this the victims were carried 
round, the word naturally obtained another meaning, viz. to go around, to survey. The 
lustrum was always made in the Campus Martius. 

In Plate XXIX. is a fine repreaentation of the Swycetaurilxa, or sacrifice to Mars, drawn from 
ancient marbles sculptured in bas-relief: the priest, probably Trajan the emperor, with a veil 
upon his head, approaches a double altar crowned with laurel ; a servant (camilluf) stands by, 
holding Ihe acerra; another plays upon the double tifrta ,* two soldiers blow the tuba; behind 
the emperor is a priest or servant bearing the vessel considered by Montfaucon as the praferi' 
ctUum; oitiers are leading forward the three victims ; in attendance are several soldiers and 
standard-bearers ; a rich fillet lies upon the back of the bull ; all the priests are crowned with 
laurel. Cf. Montfaucon, ii. 189, and Sup. ii. 73. 

3. The expiation made on the appearance of some prodigy, was often very solemn and impos- 
ing. **The senate, after having ordered the Sibylline bucks to be consulted by those who had 
the keeping of them, to see what was to be done on those occasions, ordinarily appointed days 
of fasting; as s\so festivals, especially the LectisUrttia ; public prayers; and aacrificea. Then 
you might have seen the whole city of Rome, and in imitation of her the other cities of the em- 
pire, in mourning and consternation ; the temples adorned ; the Lectisternia prepared in the 
public places; expiatory sacrifices repeated over and over again. The senators and patricians, 
their wives and their children, with garlands on their heads, every tribe, every order, preceded 
by the high Priest and the Duumoiri, marched gravely through the streets ; and this procession 
was accompanied by the youth singing hymns, or repeating prayers, while the Priests were 
offering sacrifices in the temples and invoking the gods to avert the calamities with which they 
imagined themselves to be threatened.*' 

§ 225. The oaths {jusjurandum^ juramentum) of the Romans, which were 
regarded as holy and inviolable, may be divided into public and private. The 
first were taken by the magistrates before the Tribunal (cf. § 243. 1) often also 
by the whole senate, the generals, the whole array, all the citizens at the census, 
and every single soldier. To the latter class belonged judicial oaths, and such 
as pertained to marriage. They were usually taken ibefore the altars of the 
gods, who were thus invoked as witnesses ; not unfrequently sacrifices were at 
the same time offered. Persons taking an oath in a prescribed form were said 
eonceptis verbis jurare, 

1. Witnesses in civil proceedings sometimes confirmed their testimony by an oath ; and in all 
public trials (cf. $ 261) were required to do it. Perjury was punished, yet, so fkr as appears, not 
nrore severely than false testimony ifalsum) without oath.— Swearing seems to have been in- 
dulged freely in common lifis and ordinary conversation ; such expressions as the following 
Were frequent; Hercle, or Meherele; Pol, JEdepol, Perpol; per Jovem; per superos ; medius 
fidius ; dU me perdant, or interfieeant, &c. 

BriMioniui, De Formal, fee.— L. C. raiekcnoor, De Bitibu In Jorudo a Yetnibni, in /. OelrM^ Colleet Opowalonun. Bmm. 
1708. 4. 

3 u. What was called devotio consisted In a voluntary surrender of one's self (devover^ to 
capital danger or to violent death, in order to rescue his country or the life of a person particu- 
larly dear. Sometimes the term was applied, when a conqueror assigned (devovebat) a captured 
eity or army to destruction, or when an Individual was punished. 

§ 226. The Romans had no oracles themselves ; but in cases of importance, 
they resorted to those of Greece, particularly to the Delphic. Roman supersti* 
tion» however, foaad nearer sources of information respecting the will and decla 
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ratiom of the gods. Besides the use of tiieir augvrium and exHnucium^ they 
had recoarse to the SibyUint Booki^ or the pieteDded prophecies or the Sibyl of 
Cume. 

1 u. These Books were received from the Sibyl by Tarquinius Soperbns tiee P. V. 
^ 16). They were kept with great care in a stooe vault ondcr ^rroand in the Capitol, 
in t he custody of the Quindeeeawiri iacrisfaeiundiM (cf. ^ 219). In important eroergeneies, 
in general disasters, when omens were inauspicious, or circumstances were perplexing, 
they consuhed the Sibylline predictions, and endeavored thence to ascertam' how the 
offended deities could be appeased. 

2 a. The burning of the Capitol, B. C. 84, occasioned the destruction of these books; 
there were attempts to restore some parts of them from fragments and quotations. The 

Eiecee now extant under this name, however, are in all probabiHty not genuine, hoi of 
Iter origin. 

$ 227. The use of lots (Mrtei), in brder to ascertain the result of an afiairor 
tindertaking, was very common with the Romans. They were small tablets or 
blocks {iaii) of wood or metal, on which certain words or marks were inscribed, 
which were kept in an apartment in the temple of Fortune. The most famous 
were those in the temple of this goddess at Preoeste, which in early times were 
▼ery frequently employed. 

1 u. Those at Antium were also renowned ; those at Ciere and Falerium disappeared, 
as it was pretended, miraculously. Sometimes lots of this sort were provided and kept 
for domestic use. Those who foretold the future by means of lots were called SortUegi. 

Cr. Cie. de Divinat. iL 41.— L<«. ni H, zziL U— A* Amcl, Beeber^ Hirtor. aur to Sorb appejte pw lea PaycM, Sonet 
VirgillauB, fee. la Mem. Jkad. huer. tok xix. 

2. Besides the use of lots snd the practice of augury (cf. ^ 209), other artifices were 
employed amon^ the Romans by those who pretended to foretell the future. Some 
professed to do it by consulting the stars, and were called A8trologi,MathenuUici, or 
Genethliacij and sometimes ChaldtBt or Babylonii, as the art was first practiced4ft Chal- 
daea. Others professed to interpret dreams, Cmjeetores; othera to have an internal 
afflatus or inspiration, Hariolij Valicinatores. Insane persons were supposed to fore- 
know the future; in which class were the Ceritit those rendered insane by Ceres; the 
Lymphaiiy rendered so by the water-nyoiphs ; tutuatid, by the moon; Fanaiki, by 
the spirit of the Fauni, or of Faunus,- the' first builder of a fane (/ajiumVln short many 
of the Grecian arts of divination (cf. % 75) were practiced among the Romans. 

3. Magical arts, although prohibited, seem to have been employed among the Ro- 
mans ; perhaps, however, chiefly bv Greeks and other foreigners. Some passages in 
Horace clearly indicate that magical pretensions were openly avowed at Jlome. Plifiy 
speaks of magic as a most fi^udulent art, that has had swav in all the world. — The 
Romans generally admitted the notion that certain persons had the power of fascinating 
others {f<ucifuitio)f by darting an evil look upon them ; which ' the Greeks termed 
BoffKavia (cf. ^ 75. 6). To avert such malignant influences, an amulet ofsome kind was 
sometimes worn on the neck, caWed fascinum (cf. P. II ^91. 2). 

See Arehmnloifia (m dted P IV. § 843. S.) vol. zik. p. fO, on undqae'Barnlier ■aniortd toTcprMMt M IwinafloB by thr evil 
tjt —V. Miarmu, D« biTiilia et ftidiio VeteMia, In OnMrnr, vol.. xil«>^ClHt. laum, vnL txni. p. 186, oa tfaa ntfie of tlw 
Gfwk* and RoDum.— £« AM "Br lf«i^ is the Mton. rf» PAhMuI, CrU ■■ • 'dc i4^ 

ehard, la M«gw, <^ Ib tbe JTcm. Mid. huer. vii. SS. zii. 49. CC Bm Epod. & aad n^Plin. HW. Nat zzx. t.-SalcKte, Dm 
Sciences Occultet, ou Eoaie nr la Mafia. ' Par. tna S volt. & 

$ 228. The division of the year was made at Rome a care of the priests, and 
therefore falls under the hetfd of religious afiairs. Without noticing the various 
changes in this, we may remark that Romulus, Numa, and Julius Ciesar were 
the authors of the principal methods of dividin? and computing the year. The 
month was divided into three parts by the Calends^ Nones, and Ides, and in 
computing the days of the month, the Romans reckoned backwards from these 
three fixed points. 

1 u. The day was reckoned firom sunrise to sunset. This space was dividsd into 
twelve hours (horcB) which of course were of different length a( the different seasons of 
the year; hence the phrase- ftom hibertUa, equivalent to hora brevissima. The .night 
was likewise divided into twelve hours (P. I. ^ 187), and also into four watches {vigilia). 
The use of san^dials (foforia), and^of wateivghiSBe8.(de|My<{r<B), seems to have b^ in- 
troduced at a comparatively late penod. 

.2. The dial \» said to have been invented at Laeediemon In tbe time of Cyras the Great. 'Tlie 
Aral one at Rome was set up B. C. BboMt^^SSO.^TheeUpaydra {K\etf/fSpii) was Invented at Alex- 
andria, and tarrtedtliAiiee'to'Attieii* and afterwards; B. C. about 160, introduced at Rome. **It 
was formed by a vessel of water, having- a mlnote perforation in the bottom, through which the 
water issued (stealing out, K\ldfif ^Stop) drop by drop, and fell into another vessel, in which a 

'f h< 'body floated, having attaeiVBd to it an index or graduated scale. Jka the water iacrcaaed 
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tn the receiving veseel, the floating body rose, and by its regularly increasing he gbt furnlBhed 
an approximation to a correct indication of time." (Bigeloto*» Technology, p. 365.)— It was so 
constructed, that the orifice for letting out the water could l>e accommodated to the varying 
length of the Roman hours. A servant was employed, whose business it was from time to time 
to examine the water-clock, and report the hour to his master. 

See th« account of the divhiow of tioi* among the Romana, the day, month, and year, gifcn nnder Chronology ; ct P. I. §§ 187, 
188, 191-199.— To the refeieneea there gifeo we add Duwn, De Partibua Noctit et Diei, fte. in hit Kkint Sdwiften. 

$ 229. The Romans had a multitude of festival days, set apart for the service 
of the gods, and celebrated with sacrifices, banquets, and games ; these were 
called dies fesii. The days called dies fasti were those on which no assembly 
of the people or senate was held, but the prsetor administered justice ; days, on 
which he could not do this, were termed nefasti. Days, of which only a part 
of each could be appropriated to business, were called intercisif those wholly 
resigned to business, profesti. Such as were considered inauspicious were 
called dies religiosi ; among these they reckoned especially the first days after 
the Calends, Nones, and Ides ; which they named posiridiani. The festival 
days were termed also feriae, dies feriati, from the cessation of common 
business. 

1. The Roman festivals were either public, observed by the whole nation (/««'« publiea\or 
private, observed by families and individuals iferia privata). Private festivals were held or. 
days determined by the parties interested; being designed to commemorate births, marriages, 
deaths, or other important events in domestic history. The public included the feria stativiB, 
those of regular occurrence on certain fixed days; the/m<8 eoncepiiv<Bt those held on days annu- 
ally appointed by civil magistrates or by the priesthood (jus pontiJiciunO; and the feria impera' 
tivtBf those held on special emergencies by command of the consul, the preetors, or a dictator. 
As above mentioned all common business was suspended on the public /ert«, the sancity of 
which was violated if the rex eacrorum^ or any of the flamineSt saw any person at worlc. The 
great number of the feris and the length of their continuance sometimes interfered with the 
proper discharge of the public affairs of the state. Marcus Aurelius ordained that two hundred 
and thirty days of the year should be open for business, and the remaining days might be feria. 
The festivals commonly had particular names, but some were designated by a distinctive epi- 
thet applied to the common name ; as, e. g. Feria Latina, commemorating the alliance between 
the Romans and Latins; Feria Sementivay in seed-time, to pray for a good crop.— The Jfundina 
were sometimes reciconed among the Feria; ihey were regular days on which the people iVom 
the country assembled to expose their various commodities for sale, market days ; called Kandi-na^ 
because they occupied every ninth day (Oo. Faot. i. 54).— Il was the business of the Pontifices 
to prepare annually a register called Kalendarium^ or Fasti Kalendares^ or Fasti Saeri, in which 
the days were marked in each month and distinguished according as they belonged to the differ- 
ent classes above named ; and the various festivals were mentioned as they were to talie place 
through the year. The Fasti Kalendares are to be distinguished from the Fasti Annales: the latter 
were registers of the magistrates; of which the most important were those termed FiistiConaulares, 

Hcartung, Die Religioa der Homer.— A Hofpinicmy De Fertit Diebm Jodamnim, Gnecoram, Romanonim, et Turcanim. Tigur. 
1593. M.—Coutttrey Lea Ftelea, in tbelfem. Jcad, Inter, i. 60 -i-De la Nauzt, Calendrier Remain, in the tame Mtm.ke. vol. nri. 
p. 219.— Ct Port Royal Lot. Orammor.— Several Frafments of Calendara are given in Ormeiut, vol. viii.— A Calendar from Pauly'i 
Real-EoqrclopUie is given in Smi(A'« Diet, of Antiq — Respecting the Calmdarium Prmnaiinum, ne P. IV. § 183. 6.— Respect, 
ing the JFVult Annalu or JTiflonet, see P. V. § 508. 

§ 230 /. Of the numerous Roman festivals, we will mention some of the 
principal, in order of the months. 



January, Ist day. The festival of Jamis, on 
the first day of the year, on which, in later 
times, the Consuls entered upon their office. 
The presents customary on this day were called 
strena; they were sent from clients to their 
patrons, from citizens to the magistrates, and 

from friends to one another. 9th. The Ago- 

naJia^ also in honor of Janus. 11th and IMh. 

The CarmentaliOf to the goddess Carmenta, 
an Arcadian prophetess, mother of Evander. 
— ^25th. The Sementinai or festival of seed, 
Rcconipanied with the Ambaroaliat which dif- 
fered from the festival of the same name in 
May ; on which they passed over the fields with 

the animals to be slain in sacrifice. 30th. 

The festival of Peace {Paz), first established by 

Augustus. SIst. The festival in honor of the 

Penates, or household gods. 

February. 1st. The Lwaria, in memory of 
the asylum formed by Romulus, or of the re- 



raXia^ to the Manes, accompanied with a solemn 
expiation or purification of the city, called /e- 
hruatioy whence the name of the month itself. 
It continued from the 18th to the end of the 
month, during which time presents were car- 
ried to the graves of deceased friends and rela- 
tives, and the living held feasts of love and re 

conciliation. 21st. Terminaliay to Terminus, 

the god of boundaries. 

March. On the first day, with which in 
early times the year began, a festival to Mars, 
on which the procession or war-danee of the 
Salii was made (cf. $ 215); called also the fes- 
tival of the shields ; it lasted three days. 

6th.Festa/ta, different from that held in June. 

17th. Liberalia, to Bacchus, but different 

from the Bacchanalia. 19th. Quinquatria, to 

Minerva, named from its duration of five days ; 
the last day called TubUustriumt because the 
trumpets used in sacred rites were then puri 



fuge (lueus) of the Romans after the sacic of I fied. 23d. HilariOf to Cybele, whose pacrp<» 

their city by Brennus.- This day was also dedi- | image was during it sprinicled and purified . 

cated to Juno Sospita. 13th. Faunalia. in | called also Lavatto JIfatm Z>ei^iii. 

honor of Faunus and the Sylvan (rods, repeated , April. On the 1st day, F'eneralia^ the festival 

5th December. I5fh. Lvperealia^ to Lycsan i of Venus, to whom the whole month was dedi- 

Pan (cf. ^ 2lff). 17th. QwtrinaZM, to Romu- cated. (Cf. SekQU, Hist. Lltt. Rom. vol. iii 

lus, deified by the name Quiriniis 18th. Fe- p. 24). ^5th. Megalesia^ to Cybele, whoai> 

31 X 
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prieiti, tb« Gain (cf. i S17>, on this miide thefr i gaines In honor of Mara.— ^13tb. To Diana. 

proceMlon.—— 12th. Cerea/iff, to (;er«8, attended I 17th. PortvmnaHa, to Pnrtumnns, the gi>d 

with games.— '13. Fordicidwy to the goddess of harbors. I8ih. Conmaliay to Consus, the 

TflliiB, for the purpose of Mverting a dearth or i god of counselor rather to Equestrian Neptune, 
scarcity, on occasion of which Nunia instituted The seizure of the Sabine women was coiii- 
the festival ; each Curia furnished a pregnant i memorated the same day. ^2lBt. Minolta (tiie 



cow i/orda) to be sacrificed to Tellus. — ^2l8t. 
Poit/ia, a rural, country festival tn Pales, god- 
dess of cattle. - SSd. FtrnUia, repeated in Au- 
gust, to consecrate to Jupiter the growth of the 

vine in Italy. S3. Robigaliat to the god Ro- 

bicus, that be migbt protect the rrain fk>om 
blighting (a rmhi^ine). S8th. FUrilia^ to Flo- 
ra or Cbloris, attended with games (cf. $ 936). 
30th. The festival of the PaUtine ruta, in- 
stituted by Augustus. 

May. On the first day, the FegHval to th« 
Lares PrtettiUtt and the ceremonies by night to 
Bona Deaf performed by the vestals and wo- 
men alone. Sd. CMtjnteZia, to the Lares in 

the public ways. ^9th. Lemuriat to the Lemu- 

res, or wandering spirits of deceased ancestors 
and relatives on the father's side (cf. P. II. $( 
110, 111). 15th. FeHumMereatorium,to Mer- 
cury, for merchants (cf. P. II. $ 56>. 23d. 

Vuleanalta, to Vulcan, called also TuMustria 
'rom the purifying of the sacred trumpets. 

JuHB. On the firat day were several ffsti- 
vals, to Dea Carna, Juno Monetae Mars Extra- 

muraneust and Tempestas. 3d. The festival 

to Bellona.-^ — 4th. To Hercules. Vth. Festa- 

liot to Vesta, in memory of the gift of bread to 
men. Food was sent to the Vestals to be of- 
fered to the gods ; and the asses, which turned 
the mills, were decked with garlands and led 

in procession. 10th. Matralia, to Matuta, 

celebrated by Roman matrons; also a festival, 
on the same day, to Fortuna Plrilis, bv women ; 

and to Coneordta. 13th. Quinquatnaiparva), 

designed for the improvement and pleasure of 
those, who bad the care of the music in the 

worship of the gods. 10th. Purifying of the 

temple of Vesta. 19th. To Summanue, 1. c. 

probably to Pluto. 24th. Fortuna Fortis, for 

people of the lower classes. ^SOtb. To Her- 
cules and the Muses. 

JcLT. On the first day the occupants of 

hired houses changed their residence. 5th. 

Ludi JJpollimareSf with sacrifices. 6th. To 

Female Fortune, in memory of Coriolanus with- 
drawing his army from the city (Li«. 11. 40). 



7th. To Juno Caprotina, for young women. 

-15. To Castor and Pollux. 23d. '" 



second)* or festival of the vintage to Jupiter 

and Venus. 23d. FuleanaliOt to Vulcan as 

the god of fire, for security against conflagnt- 

tions. 25th. Opeeonriva, to Rhea, or Ope, or 

fruit-bearing Earth. 

Sbptbmbbb. On the 1st day, to Jupiter Mai- 
«MctM.— ^Ib. Lmdi Magmi, or Romanl, in the 
Circus, to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva; tliey 

lasted from the 4th day to the I2th. 13ih. 1'he 

ceremonv of fixing a nail {elavus figendus) in 
the temple of Jupiter, by a dictator appointed for 

the purpose, to avert contagious pestilence. 

25th. To Venus Genetrix. ^30th. Meditrnialia, 

for tasting new wine before the vintage ; that 
this festival was sacred to a goddess of health, 
named Meditrina, Is as doubtful as the existence 
of the goddess herself. 

OcTOBEB. 12th. AwustaUa^ properly games 
in honor of Augustus, instituted after the close 
of his campaigns, particularly the Armenian, 

B. C. 19 or 20. 13th. Fontinalia, in which the 

public fountains were crowned with garlands. 

15th. To Mars, chiefly a horse-race on the 

Campus Martius, at the end of which a horse 

was ofiTered in sacrifice. 19th. The JtrmilKt- 

triuMt or review-muster, celebrated only by 
soldiers, and in full armor. 

NovBsiBBR. 13lh. A feast dedicated to Jupi- 
ter, Epulum Jotfi*. 15th. Lvdi Plebeii, in the 

theatre, or the circus ; they were also frequent- 
ly held at other times not defined. 

Dbcbmbbb. 5th. Faunalia, kept by the peo- 
pie of the country, as the same In February 

was by the inhabitants of the citv. 17th. 

Saturnalia, one of the most famous festivals nf 
Rome, originally limited to a single day, after- 
wards extended over three, four, and more. It 
was a festival of leisure and general joy, in 
memory of the golden period in Italy under the 
government of Saturn. During it slaves were 
placed on a footing of equality with their mas- 
ters. Many of the peculiar customs and sports 
were similar to those of the Carnival, or Cbrist- 



• Festival, of modern Rome. See CoUnuin*a 
Chr. Antiq. p. 435.— The work entitled Rome in 

the Mineteentk Century, vol. iii. p. 240. 19th. 

JWptv- I Opalia, to the goddess of Ops. The Compt- 

naua. ^25th. Airimiiia, to the goddess Furina. ' taUa, to the Lares of the crossways, were often 

August. On the 1st dav a festival to the , held shortly after the Saturnalia, as well as in 
foddess of Hope ; and gladiatorial sports and , other months. 

$ 231. The public games {ludt) among the Romans, as well as among the 
Greeks from whom the former borrowed them in part, were viewed as festival 
occasions in honor of the gods. These shames were usually at the expense of 
thtf state, sometimes at the expense of individuals, particularly the emperors. 
They were different in their character, as well as in the time and place of their 
celebration. Many were held annually, or after a period of several years, at a 
time fixed or variable; many also arose from particular occasions; hence the 
variety in distinctive appellations; e. g., ludi static imperativi, instauralivi, 
votim, quifiquennalea, decennales^ seculares, lustrales, &c. Names were given 
also in reference to their character, and the place where they were celebrated ; 
e. g., ludi cireenaes^ eapitoliniy aceniet, piacaioriin iriumphalesj futtebres. Only 
the most famous of these games can here be noticed. 

§ 232. The first to be mentioned are the Ludi Circenaea^ or by way of emi- 
nence Ludi Magni, They received their name from the Circus Maximus, which 
was not merely a laige free place, but, taken in its whole, formed a superb edi- 
lice ; it was a kind of theatre, commenced by Tarquinius Priscus, and enlarged 
and adorned by Julius Cesar as dictator. 

I u. Its breadth was more than a stadium, and its length was three and a half stadia 
(218'' feet). Al' around it were seats {fori) for spectators, so as to accommodate at 
h-Bst IfO.OOO p^^rsons. In the middle, extending lengthwise, was a wall, called sptiM 
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. ctrci, 4 feet high, 12 broad, and 1 stadium in length. At each end of the wall were 
three pyramids on a single base, which were the goals (me<<e), around which the horses 
and. chariots turned. The wall had many other ornaments. The whole edifice also 
was highly ornamented ; it was altogether the largest of the kind, although there were 
in Rome eight other places for races and sames, called Circi. At one end were 12 
openings or parts separated by walls, called carceres^ where the horses and chariots 
stood waiting for the signal to start. [Not far from the carceres, a whitened rope {alha 
linea) was drawn across the circus ; one half of it marking the commencement, and 
the other half the end, of the race.] Those who governed the chariots, were divicled 
into certain classes (Jactiones or gregesh distinguished by dresses of diiSerent colors. 
The whole circus was dedicated to the god of the sun. 

S. Pliny (Hist. N. zzxvi. 34) ttatea the number of persons wbieh tbe Circus Maximus was 
capable of containing as 260,000 ; and tbe authority of Auvelius Victor has been cited for the 
nninber of 385,000.— Of tbe other structures of this class tbe following were tbe principal : the 
Circus FlamiTUus ,* the Circus Jilexandrinus ; the Circus Sallusticus ; the Circus FloriaUs, or Va- 
ticanus, finished by Nero in a splendid style, and signalised as tbe scene where numbers of the 
enrly Christians suffered martyrdom under that emperor; tbe obelisk in the centre of the peris- 
tyle of St. Peter was taken from the spina of this circus ; the Circus Caracalla; the Circus Do- 
mitics.— On the Via Appia there still remains tbe ground plan, with part of the superstructure, 
of a small circus, commonly called tbe Circus of CaraeaUa. 

Ormoiut, aa cited § 197. 1. vol. iz. ; and PoUmu^ aa then cited, vol. ▼.—6. L. Bitmeani, Diierixioiie dei CirehJ partiooUrinento 
di quello di Caracalla, fcc. Coa note C Fta. Rom. 1780. fol.— Atrjew, Tbe Ciicaa oa the Appian Way.— SmtiA, Diet of Antio 
qoitiea. 

3 u. The Ludi Circenses were commonly held but once a year ; sometimes they 
were appointed on extraordinary occasions ; in both cases they were maintained at public 
cost. The solemn procession which preceded them, pompa circensisr moved from the 
Capitol. The iti^ages of the gods were borne in splendid carriages or frames (in tkensis 
etfercidis), or on men^s shoulders {in humeris), followed by a great train, on horseback 
or on foot, with the combatants, musicians, &.c. Sacred rites were then performed, 
and the games opened. 

$ 233 u. The games or shows (spectacula) in the Circus were of four kinds ; chariot- 
races, with two or four horses; contests of agility and strength, such as wrestling (iltieta)y 
boxing {pugilatush throwing the discus {disci jactus), leaping {saUus\ and running 
icursus) ; representations of sieges and of battles on foot and on horseback, including 
the Ltidus Troja { Virg. JEii. v. 545) ; fighting of wild beasts {venalio). — To describe 
these particularly would exceed our limits. Many of the exercises, however, cor- 
responded to those of the Greeks (cf. ^$ 78 — ^83), The victors were rewarded with crowns 
and sometimes with rich gifts in addition. The victor in the chariot-race received a 
palm-branch, which he bore in his hand. 

1. We have in fig. B, of Plate XVI. a victorioiii RoDau eharlote«r, with thejKilm is hi* right hand, and fh« raiu in hb left; b* 
ia cloaely girded about tbe chest and body. 

See Brottier, Lb jeaz du Cirque, in tbe Man. da PAauL de$ Jntr. vol. x\v. p. 487 — MongtXy Sar lea aninanz prannaea <m twa 
dans lea Cirques, in the Mtm. dt PhutUut, 01 a s s e dfHirt. tt Lit. Ane. vol. x. p. 360. 

2 u. At the time of the Ludi Magni, other spectacles were also exhibited, not in the 
Circus ; particularly the Naumachusj or representations of naval battles. These ori- 
ginally were made in the sea, but afterwards in artificial basins or excavations made for 
the purpose and filled with water, which were also called Naumachia. The vessels 
were usually manned by prisoners, malefactors, slaves, or conquered foes, and many 
lost their lives or were severeljr wounded. This spectacle was sometimes exhibited in 
the Circus Maximus, water being introduced into it for the purpose. 

3. Claudius is said (roc. Ann. zz. B6.—Stut. Claod. 21) to have exhibited a magnificent sea-fight on lake Fucinus, in which there 
were fifty ships on each side, with 19,000 oombatanta (noiinuKAiant).— Representations of naval batUea were oonunon under the 
emperors, and are commemorated on some of the imperial coioa.--See Seh^er, De Militia Navali. 

§ 234. The Ludi SaBculares, or centurial games, were solemnized with' much 
ceremony. They were not celebrated exactly after the lapse of a century, bat 
sometimes a little earlier or a little later ; usually in the month of April. For this 
occasion lon^ preparations were always made, the Sibylline books were consulted, 
and a sort of general purification or expiation of the whole city was previously 
made. Sacrifices were offered to all the gods, those of the infernal world as well 
as those of Olympus, and while the men attended banquets of the ^ods in theii 
temples, the women assembled for prayer in the temple of Juno. Thank-offer- 
ings were also presented to the Genii. 

1 u. After the sacrifices, a procession advanced from the Capitol to a large theatre on 
the banks of the Tiber, where the games were exhibited, in honor of Apollo and 
Diana. On the second day the Roman matrons were collected to ofier sacrifice in the 
Capitol. On the third, among other solemnities, a song of praise to Apollo and Diann 
was sung in the temple of Palatine Apollo, by a select band of young men and virgin* 
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of Patrician rank. The earwien aaeuJare of Horace was prepared to be thus mmg, at 
the command of Augustas, in whose reign the games were celebrated. 

Tte int eriilinliM leok plM h tb* vrisB of Mgartw, B. C. 17 (7)K Abb. si. 11} ; tka Mc^ 
(SmA Chad. 21); tlM thiid ia llM vrisB of Do^tiaa, A. D. 8B; and the iMt la tb* r^{B of Fbilippaa^ 
y<M»aft»tbabBildiBiol » ■■ CL fliaKidif , Di> Mig. d. afli.~0B (h» ctowwtop ol Ibaw ganw, Cfam /owmai; xm. S&l. 

2 u. To the religions solemnities, which were held for the purpose of securing the 
safety of the whole state, were afterwards added various amusements, which rendered 
this a festiyal of uniyersal hilarity. Among the diversions were pantomimes, histrionic 
plays, and the feats o{ iuggleniprastigiatores)^ persons who seemed to fly in the air 
ipetaurista), rope-dancers (funambuli), and the like. 

The rep»4aanr (mXo/Mrf s, vxw**^'*^ «■« mhIIj to ha** bwa » Oiwk (A». BL BB). Somor fhe paiiiKi«i fimnd at 
Bercolancma obibit /teiamtaiK pladi« (btmmiwm h agnal nrtolj of ■Ititodfli.ia Am cfaaimetar of i»^-*i— «i-^ niyn, and (te 
likc-SM Om work alytod .fnMdUd'&ataii«(dtBdr. DT. | M3. S), voL UL-A fcw of tb* fipmi an siTca in 5m<M, Diet, of 
iBtiq. p. 434. 

§ 235. The gladiatorial shows, Ludi Gladiaiorii, were greatly admired in 
Rome. They were usually called MUntra, as they would impart pleasure to 
the spectators, or bestow respect on those out of regard to whom they were 
held ; in the latter view they were appointed, e. g. at the funerals, or in cooi- 
memoration, of the deceased. 

1 u. These shows were of Etrurian origin, and probably grew out of the ancient 
custom of sacrificing prisoners at funeral solemnities in honor of the departed. At 
Rome they were at first exhibited chiefly at funerals ; afterwards they were given by 
the iEdiles, Pretors, Questors, and Consuls, in the amphitheatres, especially on the 
festivals of the Saturnalia and Quinquatria. 

The gladiators igladiatoreMf //oMfuixfn) were supported at public expense. Their resi- 
dence or place of instruction was called ludust a name often given to any arena or 
building, where such exercises were learned or practiced ; their overseer was termed 
procurator J and their instructor, lanista. In the public 8i)ectacles, the combat was often 
carried to blood and even to death, unless the conquered gladiator begged his life of 
the crowd of spectators. The number of combatants was originally indeterminate, and 
until fixed by Cssar. The gladiators bore various names according to their armor and 
their mode of fighting. 

2. The gladiators termed secutorea were armed with helmet, shield, and sword. 
They were usually matched with the reiiarii, who were dressed in a short tunic wiih 
nothing on the head, bearing in the left hand a three-pointed lance {tridetu or fugeirui}, 
and in the right a net (rete) in order to throw it over the head of their adversary. The 
mirmUlonet were armed like Gauls, and took the name from the image of a fish on their 
helmet, and were usually matched with those termed thraees. The ettedarii fought 
from chariots, and the equitet on horseback ; the andabal<B wore helmets which covered 
their eyes, and according to some writers, fought on horseback. Several other classes 
are named. — It is to be observed that the term gladiatores included those who fought 
with beasts as well as those who fought with men ; although the former were termed 
distinctively hestiarii. 

3. At first eladiators were wholly composed of criminals and slaves ; but afterwards 
free citizens of" noble birth, and even women, fought on the arena. — An advertisement 
or public notice {libelhts) was put up by the person (editor) who intended to exhibit a 
gladiatorial show, with an account of the combatants and sometimes a delineation or 
picture annexed. On the day of exhibition the eladiators were led along the arena in 
procession, and then roatchea for the contest. When a gladiator lowered his arms, it 
was a sign of being vanquished ; his fate depended on the spectators ; if they wished 
him to be saved, they pressed down their thumbs ; if to be slain, they turned up their 
thumbs (pollicem premebant or vertd)ant). If a vanquished gladiator was spared, he 
was said to receive his discharge, which was termed mission hence an exhibition in which 
the lives of the vanouished were not to be saved was said to be nine missione. — Vast 
numbers of men ana of brute animals were destroyed. In the spectacles after the 
triumph of Trajan over the Dacians, it is said that 10,000 gladiators fought, and 11,000 
animals were killed. These shows were prohibited by Constantine, but not fully sup- 
pressed until the time of Honorius. 

In Plate XXX. are Reveral flgfures fllnttrating this subject, which are taken from sciilptnrea 
on the tomb nf Scaurus found at Pompeii. Fig. 1 represents an equestrian combat ; the anda- 
hata are clothed in the short cloak (induetiU\ and armed with the lance, round buckler (jMimiaX 
helmet with a vizor covering the fkce, and a sort of mail on the right arm.— Two gladiators on 
font appear in figures 3 and 4. Each has the helmet and the tubUgaetUuvn, a short apron fixed 
above the hips by a girdle. Fig. 3 has armor on the right arm, and holds the «e«t«m, or long 
shield ; on his risht leg is a kind of buskin, and on his left the ocrta or greave ; the rei>t of the 
l>ody is naked ; he has lowered his shield as being vanquished, and rained his hand to iniptors 
nipfcy of the spectators. Fig. 4 is behind him, waiting for the signal from them, whether te 
Kpare bU antagonist or strike the death-blow ; he carries a smaller shield, has armor upon his 
thi(!Kj> and the high ereaves upon his legs.— Fig. 6 presents a group of four gladiators} two are 
follomen {«eeutoret\ and two iMC-iiisn (retiarti). One of the teeutoret is wounded in tba leg. 
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Iblfh, and ^rmt and, having in rain Implorad mercy of the ■pectatorB, he bende his knee MfptL- 
rently to receive f^oin the aword of bla comrade a more speedy death than woald be likely from 
the trident of his antagonist rUmritu^ who poshes him and seeoM thus to insult his conquered 
rival. The other retiarius is waiting to fight in his turn with the aeniCvr who Is hastening to 
end the sufferings or his wounded companion. The letters against two of the figures are the 
sculptured names of the persons represented, with the number of victories gained by them on 
the arena. The Fig. 8, with a lance in each hand, is from a group on the same tomb representing 
a young bettiariut preparing himself to contend in the arena. — ^Fig. S is also ft-om a sculpture on 
this tomb, representing a bull frantic with rage, with a lance driven through his breast, and 
rushing towards the man by whom he is wounded. 

8m JCnoa, Mcitod P. IV. f 843. S.-AMifMfi. p. »1,m dted P. IV. Bl. 1. Tvt mIhIs dsMb i«|iMtii« gbdiatan, cL /. 

Liptlm,aa!tumn»,imhkmiwki. AaL 107. • voh. M. 

$ 336. The ZMdi Fhrala were united with the festival of the goddess Flora, 
held on the 28th of April ($ 330). They were institated at Rome, B. C. 24 ; 
afterwards they were discontinued for a period, but were renewed again in con- 
sequence of a sterility of fruit, which was viewed as the punishment for their 
omission. They lasted from the day above mentioned to the evening of the 3d 
of May ; no sacrifices were offered ; those who engaged in the celebration wore 
garlands of flowers, and indulged in frequent banquetings, and often descended 
to extreme licentiousness. Parties for hunting and dancing were also formed ; 
and the adiles euruksf who had the care of the plays, distributed vast quantities 
of peas and beans among the populace in the Circus. 

$ 337 /. There were other games or sports (/tMb*), which we may just men- 
tion here. 

The Ludi Megaletueit in honor of Cybele, mother of the gods, celebrated with 
shows, and by mutual presents and entertainments imutilare) between persons of the 
higher ranks. — The Ludi Cereales in the Circus, in the memory of the rape of Pro- 
serpine, and the consequent sorrow of her mother Ceres. — The MartialeSt dedicated 
to Mars Ultor, or the avenger. — ^The ApoUinares, in honor of Apollo, and generally 
scenical.— *The Capitolinif to Jupiter, in memoir of his preserving the Cq>itol from 
the Grauls. — The Pleheii, in commemoration of the expulsion of the kings and the re- 
covery of freedom. — The Ctmaualest in honor of Neptune, and in memory of the 
seizure of the Sabine women.— The Ludi Augustales (Jxfiaora, and 'AwyotwrdXia), in 
honor of Auffustus. — The Ludi Piscatorii, held on the sixth of June, near the Tiber, 
in behalf of tne fishermen. — Among the games occasioned by vows and called ludt 
votivii the principal were such as were promised and appointed by generals in war ; 
among which may be ranked those already mentioned (i 231), the guinquennalest de- 
eenmUeSi Slc, p;iven by the emperors every five, ten, and twenty years. — To the class 
called extraordtnarii^ belonged such as were held at funerals, called Ludi Funebres ; 
and those appointed by Nero for youth on completing their minority in age called 
Ludi Juvenalet. 

§ 238. For exhibiting many of these games, especially the dramatic {htdi 
aceniei) and gladiatorial, tkeatrea and ampitheatres were used. — In the first ages, 
theatres were constructed merely of wood, and were taken down after beins used. 
Afterwards they were built of stone, and sometimes of great size and splendor. 
Their construction was similar to that of Greek theatres ; one side or end had 
the form of a prolonged semicircle, for the spectators, and the other was rec- 
tangular for the stage and actors. The most famous theatre was that built 
B. C. 59 by the sniile M. Scaurus, at his own expense, partly of marble, and so 
capacious that eighty thousand spectators could sit m it. The theatres of 
Pompey and Marcellus were also very large and celebrated ; the latter in part 
still remains. 

I. The Roman theatre, like the Greek (cf. P. IV. ^ 235), consisted of three parts, 
the sceruif orchestra^ and cavea ; but the two latter are sometimes included under one 
(the cavea), because in the Roman the chorus and musicians were placed on the stage 
(or ticena) ; and the rows of seats in the orchestra were occupied by the senators, 
foreign ambassadors, and especially distinguished personages. The next fourteen 
rows of the cavea were assigned to the equites, and the rest of the people. Women 
occupied the portico surrounding the whole, by an arrangement of Augustus. — The 
stage, or portion allotted to the performers, had several parts distinguished by name ; 
one part was that to which the term scena (which is put sometimes for the stage as a 
whole) more appropriately belongs, the scene or scenery ; the part sometimes concealed 
by a curtain {aulaum), which was fastened not at the top bui at the bottom, and, when 
it was necessary to hide the scene, was drawn up by a machine for the purpose (called 
txostra) ; columns, statues, pictures, and various ornaments of the most ma^ifieent 
character were exhibited, according to the nature of the plays. The vostscentum was 
^ place behind the scene, where the actors changed their dresses, andf the proscenium 
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was the space in front of the scene. The place usually occupied by the actors when 
speaking was termed pulpttum (Xoyeiov, cf. $ 89). 

A plan of the Roman theatre is given in our Plate XLIX. fig. S. The npper half of the eirele 
BHBH ia the orekestrm; the circle ia presented complete with the four equilatrial trianglea in- 
scribed, in order to show the manner of determining the places for the seena^ the postseeniunu 
and the cunei; thesp triangles are inscribed so that their vertices fall severally on the ends of 
thp diameters BB, HH ; then their other angles give the points and limits required ; the diameter 
(HH) of the orchestra was usually one-third (or more) of the whole diameter of the theatre. 
The length given to the scene or stage was twice the diameter of thi* orchestra. 

2. The principal forms of dramatic entertainment among the Romans are mentioned 
particularly in another part of this work ; see P. V. ^^ 3(W-320.— Among the musical 
instruments employed were the flute, and the lyre or harp, and in later times the hy> 
draulic organ, sometimes called cortina. The commoi> accompaniments of comedy 
were the nutes termed tibia dextra or LyduBt and tibuB sinistra or Serrana or Tyria; 
the terms pares and impares are also applied to them. There has been some disagree- 
ment as to what these terms mean. It is most commonly supposed that the musician 
used two flutes at once or a double flute ; that the sinistra nad but few holes and 
sounded a sort of bass, while the dextra had more holes with sharper tones, and when 
these two were united they were termed imparesi and took the other names because 
one was stopped by the left hand and the other by the right ; when two dextra or two 
sinistra were united and played upon by the musician, they were called pares. 

A p^Dting found ftt Pompeii i«f»«aento a flate-player blowing upon the doable flute ; tee our Plate ZXVI. flg. a, and cT. § 180. S. 
~Tbe on ofthe donUe flale b aeeo alio in PUIe XLIX. fig. B, and in PUte XXIX.-iRMrtfa', Die Erfiadu^ dar FUtte, in vd. iL 
•r PfUcmA AtlMiea MaieaB.-J. Mmuaiut, De Tlbiia Vataram, in Ugolmta, voL zzziu aa cited § 197. 

3. Masks in great variety were used on the Roman sta^e as well as on the Grecian ; 
and were probably similar to those of the Greeks. Cf. ^89. 2. 

Sereral maaiu are rapreaented in tlie beautiful nMMaie given in Plate XUX. flg. B B.— On tbeatrea, playa, ntaaka, kc ef. Benuardi, 
Let jeox Keniqaea ebcs lei RoaaaiM. in the Jfem. de PMiiflvt, Claste d^Airf.ef £tt. Jne. vol. viii. p.8aO.— Ikmlqp,aaciled 
P. v. § 899. S^Work ityled Pompeii, cited P. IV. § 228.—/. L. fUrieiiM, De Lodis Scenieia, in Oronoena, vol. viii.— iJSUign', 
Prolui. de Peraonia Menicii, vulgo LiTvii. Vinaria, ITM. 4.— Fronoueo dt Fieoroni^ OiMertatio de larvit loeaicia, ftc. Rom. (tli^ 
atrical Masqnea of the Romana). Bom. 1786^ 4. with platea.-— HoimKn, Sur let Maaquta, fcc. in the Jlfcm. dt VAeod. an huar. 
M>i. iv. p. 132. 

$ 239. The first am/iA«Mea/re was built Q. C. 45 by Jalius Caesar, but merely 
of wood. The emperor Titus erected the first of stone, the ruins of which, 
under th^ name ofthe Colosseum or Coliseum (from a colossal statue of Nero, which 
stood near it), constitute still one of the most remarkable curiosities of Rome. 
The form of ampitheatres was oval or elliptical. They were generally used for 
gladiatorial shows and the fighting of wild beasts. Both theatres and amphi* 
theatres were commonly dedicated to certain gods. 

1. The amphitheatre exhibited the appearance of two theatres joined; thus Curio 
actually formed one, perhaps the first ; wishing to outdo others in exhibitions of this 
sort, he constructed two large theatres of wood looking opposite ways, in which dra- 
matic plays were performed in the morninff ; then by machinery for the purpose he 
suddenly wheeled them round so as to look at each other, thus constituting an amphi- 
theatre, and presented a show of gladiators in the afternoon. The term areTia is some- 
times put for the amphitheatre, but means properly the place in the centre where the 
gladiators fought, and was so called from its being covered with sand. The arena was 
surrounded with a wall, guarded with round wooden rollers turning in sockets, to pre- 
vent the animals fi'om climbing up. Sometimes the arena was completely surrounded 
with a ditch filled with water {euripus). Next around the arena was the podium, raised 
12 or 15 feet above it, projecting over the wall and protected by a sort of parapet. On 
this gallery or terrace, wnich was wide enough for two or three rows of moveable 
seats, senators, ambassadors, and persons of special distinction were seated ; here also 
the emperor had his seat {suggestus, or cubiculum). Above the podium were the fixed 
seats (gr<u2u«), divided into stories or sloping portions called maniana. The first, next 
to the podium, included fourteen rows of marble seats appropriated to the Equites. In 
the second and third maniana, were seats occupied by the people and called popularia. 
1'he maniana were separated by passages {pracinctiones) running in the direction of the 
seats ; there were also passages {scala) running transversely ; thus were formed several 
compartments in the shape of wedges {cunei). The women, after tbey were allowed 
to attend the amphitheatre, were seated in a gallery or portico exterior to the whole of 
these, and servants and attendants in the highest gallery. The general direction of the 
amphitheatre was committed to an ofiicer stylea Villieus amphitheatri, and persons, 
called designatore*, were employed to superintend the seating of the spectators.— ——By 
a device of luxury, perfumed liquids were conveyed in secret tubes around these 
structures, and scattered over the audience, sometimes fi'om the statues which adorned 
the interior. — The Romans had also a remarkable contrivance for covering the vast 
area embraced in such a building ; an awning was suspended, by means of ropes 
stretched across the building and attached to masts or spars, wliich rose above the sum- 
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mit of the walb. Near the top of the outer wall of the Coliseum there are above 200 
projecting blocks of stone, with holes cut to receive the ends of the spars, which ran up 
through holes cut in the cornice. 

9. Id oar Plate XXX. flff. 7, Is a plan of the aropbltheatre of Pompeii. Ita extreme lenfth, 
from outiide to outside of tlie exterior arcade, ii 490 feet; its greatest breadth is 335 feet. It 
eonsists chieflsr of the roagh masonry called opu* ineertum^ with quoins of squared sione. and 
some trifling restorations of rubble. This rude mass was probably once covered with a facing 
of hewn stone.— At each end of the ellipse are entrances into the arena for the combatants; 
through these also the dead bodies were dragged out into the $poUarium. On the podium, were 
found several inscriptions containing the names of the duumvirs who had presided ; there were 
also fresco-paintings, which soon disappeared on being exposed to the atmosphere. There are 
twenty-four rows of seats; and the building, as has been estimated, would accommodate above 
10,000 persons sitting, besides such as might sund. 

CoMU dt CaytuM, Ttwatn of Cario, in the Mm. Jkad. Into: zxiii. 369.— CL Pompeii, u ettad P. IV. § 826. 1. On varioia 

eitttiof raim of uiplilUmtraa, 8tuarft Diet of Architeetora. LowL ISA S voh. %.—jL Gordon, History of tbe Aaeicnt Ainphi 
thcatiw, tniMlatMl fram Om Italiu otU^tL Land. ino. 8. 

II. CnriL AFFAIRS. 

§ 240. In order to understand properly the civil constitution of Rome it is 
necessary to consider distinctly the different periods of its history ; particularly 
to notice the three different forms of government which were successively es- 
tablished, the regal, consular, and imperial. The first continued 244 years to 
B. C. 510; the second 479 years, to B. C. 31 ; and the third 506 years to the 
overthrow of the western empire, A. D. 476, and afterwards in the eastern. — 
Under the Kings the government was of a mixed character, and we should esti- 
mate the powers of the kings by a reference to the early kings and princes 
among the Greeks, the chiefs of particular tribes ($ 34), rather than according 
to more modern ideas of an unlimited authority. The essential prerogatives of 
the Roman kings were the control of the religious worship, the superintendence 
of the legislation and of judicial decisions, and the assembling of tne senate and 
the people ; yet even in the exercise of these prerogatives, they were in most 
cases much restrained by the part which the senate and the people had in the 
public concerns. 

1 u. The ensigns of re^l dignity were borrowed from the Etrurians, and consisted 
of a golden crown, a chair («eZ2a) or ivory, or highly ornamented with ivory, a scepter 
of the same material, with an eagle on its extremity, a white robe (Jtoga) with purple 
embroidery or borderings, &€., a body of twelve attendants (Ztceore«), who went before 
the king, carrying each a bundle of rods (fasces) w'lXh an ax (securis) in the middle. 

In our Plate XXXI. fig. 1, is a cut representing the teeuris bound up in the fa$et». The flisces 
are often represented on tbe consular coins. — Fig. 3, is a group of royal scepters, drawn from 
Egyptian monuments ; showing various forms and ornaments at the extremity. Cf. Plate XI. 
fig. 1, and fig. 3. where scepters are seen in the hands of Jupiter and Juno. 

2 u. The time, during which the regal form is said to have continued, is too long for 
the probable reigns of only seven kings, which is the number specified in the traditions 
respecting this period. But it must be remarked that the whole of the early Roman 
history is at least uncertain, and is by some considered as purely fabulous. Cf P. V . H 510. 

$ 241. On the abolition of monarchy the constitution became aristocratical. 
Two magistrates were annually chosen, with the authority and influence which 
the kings had possessed, and called Consuls {consules). No particular age was 
originally requisite for this office, but a law (/ear ahnalis) was enacted 180 B. C, 
that it should be held by no person under forty-three. Those, who sought 
the office, were called candidate from their peculiarly white shining robe {toga 
Candida), The election took place, in the assembly of the people, voting by 
Centuries, usually towards the end of July or the beginning of August. From 
that time until January of the following year, the person chosen was called con^ 
ml designatus, and then he entered upon his office under many solemnities. 
The two consuls had equal power. At first, both were chosen from the patri 
cians ; afterwards, however, one was often taken, and sometimes both, from the 
plebeians. 

1 tt. Their badges of office were the same as those of the kiu^s, excepting tbe golden 
cTown, and the robe with purple ornaments; the latter was allowed tnem on certain 
public solemniiies, as e. g. a triumph. 

2 u. The duties of the consuls consisted in taking the auspices, assembling the senate, 
declaring the votes, among which they first gave their own, in proposing business to 
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the senate and the people, fixing the comitia, appointing the judges, and preparing de- 
clarations of war. They were also usually commanders of the army, and were required 
to attend to all its wants, and inform the senate of all important occurrences. After 
completing the year of their office they were usually proconsuls or governors of pro- 
vinces. The power of the consuls was gradually diminished, partly by the institution 
of the office of dictator and tribunes, and partly by the law which authorized appeals 
from the decisions of the consuls to the people. Under the emperors nothing more 
than the mere name remained ; they were merely the agents to execute the imperial 
will, to whom a few privileges were secured. In the later ages also, their number was 
increased, and the term of continuance very short. The office was preserved until 
A. D. 541 (after the overthrow of the western empire, cf. P. I. ^ 214. 6), when it was 
conferred upon the reigning emperor for life. 

^ 242. The issue of the battle of Pharsalia, 6. C 48, between Fompey and Ciesar, 
prepared the way for introducing the imperial government ; which was established in 
the hands of Augustus by the issue of the battle of Actium, B. C. 31. The government 
now became in uct, a military monarchy ; although the first emperors adhered, in form, 
to the old usaees and customs in a great degree. But under Tiberius, the immediate 
successor of Augustus, the real nature of the change began plainly to appear, and under 
succeeding emperors became more and more obvious. As the emperors concentrated 
in their own persons many of the offices of the state, and various new offices were 
created for adherents and partizans, the whole system of government was at length 
turned into a grand scheme £Dr individual aggrandizement and luxury. 

D» la BMUrie^ on Um Robuui GoffsrniiMDt under the Emperon, ta the Jtfcm. JendL Ituar. vol six. 967, and xzL 299, power of 
Emperon ; vol. zxiv. 961, power of Coiwab ; toL Xf. 808, of Tribanes ; uvii. 43S^ of 8ennte.—09ltiinf , Getcbicbte der ROm. 
Halle, 184a 



§ 243. Prmior was in early titnes the name for any magistrate, signifying 
merely an overseer, superintendant, or leader (from prastre). But, in the year 
B. C. 365, the name was appropriated to an officer appointed to attend to the 
administration of justice. The Prsetor was at first chosen from patricians, 
when the consulship was communicated to the plebeians. Two Pretors were 
chosen after the year B. C. 243, one to attend to the business of the citizens 
(Prasior urbanus), the other the business of strangers {Frastur peregrinua). 
Afterward there were four Prietors, and six, then ten, fourteen, sixteen, and even 
eighteen, until Augustus, it seems, limited the number to twelve. 

1 tt. The dignity of the city-Pnetor was next to that of Consul, and his principal 
business was holding courts of justice in the Tribunal {in or pro tribunali)^ a building 
appropriated to the purpose in the Forum {% 261). The ProBtor on entering upon his 
office, always publishea a statement of the rules and principles by which he should be 
guided in his trials and decisions ; this was called his edict {edictum Pratoris). The 
usual form in giving his decisions was do, dico, addico. — In the absence of the Consul, 
the city-Prsptor took his place : he could also call meetings of the senate and hold Co- 
mitia ; he had the care also of some of the great public games. — The insignia of the 
Pnetor were the toga pratexta, a sword and a sipetir {gliulius et hasta), and an atten- 
dance of six Uctors. In the provinces the Propraetors had similar rank and authority, 
in the same manner as the Proconsuls took the place of Consuls. 

2. Besides the general edict above mentioned, the Praetor published particular 
edicts from time to time. Such as he copied from those of his predecessors were 
termed tralatitia; those framed by himself, nova. An edict published at Rome, 
edictum urhanum; in a province, provinciale; sometimes named from the province, as 
edictum Sieilienae. Other magistrates {honorati) published edicts also. The law de- 
rived from all the various edicts was termed jus honorarium; this term or phrase, in 
later times, was applied to a collection of Praetor's edicts regularly arranged by order 
of the emperor Haorian ; the same was also called edictum perpetuum. 

Bouchard, Sur let Edits des mtglttnti Romaina, Man. dead. In$cr. vol. zxziz. 279, edicb of Consali ; vol. xli. p. 1« of Pneton} 
slit. 149, of fdiles; xW. 4S9, of Frafeets.— IX E. Sehradtr, Die Pr&toriMben Edicte. Weitn. 1816.— £«ti, Dea RomiMbe Privat> 
reeht, ke. Leips. 1838. 

§ 244. JEdiles were the magistrates, whose principal duty was the care of the 
buildings (adei). They were of two classes, plebeii and curules, two of each. 
The former were created first, B. C. 493; the latter, B. C. 266. At a later 
period, Julius Csesar added two others, called Cereales who had the oversight 
^f the stores of grain and provision. In the Roman provinces, also, there were 
Ediles whose office was usually but for a year. — ^The office seems to have con- 
tinued until the time of Constantine the Great. 

1 M. The JEdiles Pleheii had originally the care of the public and private buildmgs : 
and were required to make arrangements for the public games, see to the prf^scp-sh ^n 
32 
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of the public roads, regulate the markets, prove the justnesB of weights and measures, 
and in short attend to the police of the city. 

2 u. l*he JEdUe$ CuruUs were distinguished from them by the toga pratexta, and 
the selia eurulis. They were at first taken solely from the patricians, but afterwards 
also from the people. Their chief care was of the great public eames. They had also 
the oversight of the temples, except that of Ceres, which always belonged to the 

Elebeian ^diles, with whom the Curules probably shared, without distinction, tho 
usiness of the police. 

ForHwhkiaf7,MiM,*coraMiUil«,MSMMte«,D«BaMngraBAdinm B^ka. 1S8. a 

§ 345. Of the Tribune* there were different kinds. The Tribunes of the 
people {trtbuni piebii) were the most remarkable. The office originated from 
the general disaflection and secession of the plebeians, B. C. 493. The number 
was first two, then five, finally ten. One ot them always presided at the Com- 
itia for electing tribunes. Their proper object was the protection of the people 
against the encroachments of the Senate and Consuls. In order to obtain this 
office, patricians allowed themseWes to be adopted into plebeian families. In 
the earliest times, the tribunes could not enter the Senate, but had their seats 
before the door of the Senate-room, where they heard all the deliberations, and 
could hinder the passage of any decree by the single word veto. By the Atinian 
law, B. C. 131, it was decreed that the Tribunes should be of the rank of Sena- 
tors. Their power and influence constantly increased, although it was confined 
to the city and the circuit of a mile around it, beyond which they could not be 
absent over night. 

1 tt. The Tribunes had no lictors, nor any insignia of office, except a kind of beadles 
called viatoret, who went before them. 'J'heir persons were regarded as inviolable. 
Sylla abridged their power; he took from them tne right, which they had exercised, of 
assembling the people by tribes, and thereby passing enactments ipldnscUa) binding 
upon the whole nation, and left them only the power of their negative or intercession 
'Jntercedere). Their authority, however, was afterwards elevated acain, but under 
Julius Cssar it was small ; it became still more insignificant under the emperors (cf. 
$ 242), who appropriated to themselves the tribunitial power, so that the tribunes an- 
nually elected nad but merely the name and shadow of it. The office was abolished 
in the time of Constantino the Great. 

9. The office of tbe MiliUrji TViianiM was highly Important, but is not ranked among the 
permanent offices. Cf. $ 948. 

§ 246. The Quauion were among the earliest magistrates of Rome, firet ap- 
pointed by the kings, then by the consuls, afterwards by the people. They 
were charged with receiving and managing the revenues, and with the scrutiny 
of certain kinds of bloodshed. Those mr the city were called QtUBstorea urbani; 
those for the provinces, Quaatorea provinciales ; and those for the examination of 
capital offences, Qusuiorea rerum capitalium^ or parriddii. Originally there 
were but two, afterwards four, and then eight; Sylla raised the number to 
twenty, and Julius Cesar to forty. 

1 u. The Quaestors had also the oversight of the archives, the care of foreign am- 
nassadors, the charge of monuments, presents and other tokens of respect publicly 
authorized, and the preservation of the treasures acquired in war. They were at first 
taken only from the Patricians, but afterwards partly from the Plebeians. 

Under the emperors there was a kind of quaestors, called guastores candidatij who 
were, properly speaking, nothing more than imperial messengers or secretaries, and 
were afterwards called jurig interpreteSn precum arbitri, dLC, from their employment. 
Still later there was another kind, of considerable unportance, styled Qucutorea pdUuii, 
or Magigtri cfffieiorum. 

Z. The age reauisite for the Quaestor was 30, or at least 25, until reduced by Au- 
r;ustus to 22. The office was one of the first steps to preferment in the commonweahh, 
although sometimes held by those who had been Consuls. 

D«iuKO,d«QaM(QnBol>eiiDd« tenpora IcgitinOk u Us /Vvieet JeodL p. SOI, m cited P. V. f 64S. T.-fTaOiP, OeMbkhte te 



$ 247. The office of the Ctiuora (Cenaorea) was established at an early period, 
J). C. 442. There were two at a time, holding their office originally for five 
yeare, but afterwards only a year and a half. Their duties were various ; the 
following were some of the principal ; to take the census of the people, an ac- 
r.urate account of the age, property, and descent of each head of a family, to 
divide the people into their tribes and rectify existing errors in the distribution, 
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to decide the taxes of each person, to enroll those who were obligated to military 
service, to make account or the revenues in the provinces, to inspect the morals 
of the citizens, to superintend the leasing of public lands, to attend to contracts 
respecting public works, such as streets, bridges, aqueducts and the like. 

] u. The censors were authorized to inflict marks of disgrace {nota censoriat tgnominia)^ 
from any evidence and for any cause, which appeared to them suitable. The luxury 
of the Romansi which in later times became so excessive, was considerably restrained 
by the censors. In order to escape the censorial rebukes or punishments, the office 
seems to have been left vacant for some time. 

2. I'he censorial power was, however, vested in Julius Caesar, first with the title of 
PrcBfectus morum^ afterward, for life, with the title of Ceimor. Augustus also assumed 
the power, although he declined the tule. The same was done by several of his sue- 
cessors down to the time of Decius, A. D. 250, when the corruption of morals was 
too great to allow any magistracy or power of the kind. 

De Faloii, On the Roman CeiNon, ia the M«m. Jhad. Inaar. vol. i. p. 63.-iric2>iiAr'« HItt of Ronw, vol. IL p. 8M, ad. Fhil. 1886^ 

^ 248. The Roman magistrates were variously divided. A common division was 
into ORDINARY and extraordinary (Magistratu* Ordinarii and Exlraordinariii, The 
chief of the former have been noticed : Consuls, Prstors, .^diles, Tribunes of the 
people. Quaestors, and Censors.— The chief of the extraordinary magistrates (whose 
office was not permanent, but occasional, being necessary only m particular circum- 
stances) were the following; Dictator, Decemvirs, Military Tribunes, Praefecl of the 
City, and Interrex. 

1 tt. The first Dictator was created on occasion of the same sedition or insurrection 
which occasioned the appointment of tribunes of the people (^ 245) ; and similar dis- 
turbances, difficult wars, and other important emergencies occasioned the appointment 
of the subsequent Dictators. Sometimes they were appointed for less important reasons, 
e. g. for regulating the public games and sports in the sickness of the Pnetor, not by 
the people, but by one of the Consuls. The Dictator was indeed always appointed by 
the consul by order of the people or senate, and must be a man of consular rank. The 
power of the Dictator was very great, in some respects supreme. War and peace, and the 
decision of the most important affairs, depended on him. Citizens, who were condemned 
to death by him, could appeal to the people (cf Liv. viii. 33). The power and office of 
the Dictator was limited to six months. He could not appropriate without consent of 
the senate or people any of the public money. As commander of the army, he was 
confined to the limits of Italy. No one ever abused the power of this office so much 
as Cornelius Sylla. Caesar by this office opened his way to absolute power, and after 
his death the dictatorship was abolished. It was, however, offered to Augustus, who 
refused the odious name or title, although he exercised all the power. 

9. Plutarch and Polybius state that the Dictator was attended by twenty-fnur )lctors ; but in 
the epitome of the 89th boolc of Livy, Sylla is said to have unwarrantably assumed this iiunibet 
iKenntU^ p. 193). The Dictator appoint?«d (usually firom among those of consular or prietorian 
dignity) an officer, stvled MagisUr equituwij whose business was to command the cavalry, and 
execute the orders of the Dictator ; but this officer was sometimes appointed by the senate, or 
the people ; he was allowed the use of a horse, but the Dictator could not ride without the order 
of the people.— Sometimes a Consul, or otljer existing magistrate, was invested with the power 
of Dictator, by decree of the senate (ii« qutd detrimtnti capiat retpubliea). 

3 «. The discontent of the people under the use, which the Consuls made of their 
power, led to the creation of a new office in the year B. C. 451, that of the Decemviri^ 
with consular authority {decemviri consulari potestate, s. legibus ferendis). They were 
appointed for the special purpose of forming a code of laws. This gave rise to the laws 
of the twelve tables (cf i 265). As they soon becan to abuse their great power, the 
office was abolished, B. C. 449, and that of ConsiU restored. 

/ 4 «. From the same cause (the popular discontent) originated the office of Military 
Tribunes (Jtribuni mUitum cotuulari potestate),yr}iOf in the year B. C. 445, were ap- 
pointed in the place of Consuls ; but were dismissed after three months. Originally 
they were six in number, three patricians and three plebeians ; afterwards the number 
vaned, sometimes three, sometimes four, six, or eight ; sometimes military tribunes and 
sometimes consuls were elected, as the plebeian or the patrician interests prevailed, 
until the year B. C. 366, when the plebeians were quieted by the choice of^ a consul 
from among themselves. 

5 1*. The Praefect of the city (Prafeetus «r5t) was the officer to whom the Consuls in 
their absence, especially in war, intrusted the charge of the police. Under the emperora 
this became a regular and permanent office of great mfluence. 

6. The Interrex was an officer created to hold elections when there was no consul o; 
magistrate, to whom it properly belonged. The name was drawn from the title of the 
temporary magistrate appointed by the senate, when there was a vacancy in the 
throne under the regal government. 

$ 249. Less importam occasional magistrates were the following ; the Prafectus 
annoruBt charged with the procuring and distributing of grain, in cases of scarcity' : the 
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Quinqueviri mentarii^ whose chief business was to reduce public expenses iminuendii 
l^ublicis sumtibui); the Quinqueviri rnuritt turrHnutiue reficiendU, to see to repairs in 
the walls and fortifications ; the Triumviri adibus sacris reficiendis, to repair the sacred 
buildings; Triumviri monetale», having charge of the mint; Triumviri noetumi, to 
superintend the nightly watch ; Duumviri navales {datsia omanda reficiefuUeque caufa\ 
for equipping and repairing the fleet, &.c. — Some of these, however, were not magistrates 
in the proper sense, but they were chosen from among the most respectable men. 

The servants or attendants of ma^strates were called in general apparitores; under 
which were included scribae, notani, actuarii, accensi, coactores, prsecones, interpre- 
tetes, lictores, viatores, dLC. — The Camifex was the executioner or hangman, 

$ 250. Besides the magistrates which have been named, permanent or 
occasional, there were various others whose authority pertained to the provinces 
of Rome, provincial magistrates. These were in part such as have been 
named. Among them were the proconsuls, propretors, proqusestors, the legates, 
conquisitors, £d, 

ProeonauU were either (1) such as being consuls had their office prolonged beyond 
the time fixed by law ; or (2) such as were raised from a private station to govern some 
province or to command in war; or (3) such as having been consuls went, immediately 

1 the legal expiration of their consulship, into provinces assigned to their charge under 
the commonwealth ; or (4) such as were appointed governors of the provinces under 
the empire ; as all these were called proconsuls. But the name and dignity properly 
belonged to the third of these classes. — The senate decided from year to year what 
provinces should be consular ; and then the consuls, while only de§ignati (cf. ^ 241), agreed 
by lot which of them each should uike on the expiration of his consulship. A vote of 
the people afterwards conferred on them the military command in their provinces. Their 
departure to their provinces and return to the city was often attended with great pomp. 
They enjoyed very absolute authority both civil and military, but it was umited to a 
year, and they were liable to a rigid trial on their return ; the offences most commonly 
charged were (1) crimen peculatus, ill use of the public money, (2) majestatisy treachery 
or assumption of powers belonging to the senate or people, and (3) repetundarumj ex 
tortion or oppression towards the inhabitants. 

The Propratora were such as, after their pnetorship, received provinces, in which 
ibr a }rear they had supreme command, usually both civil and military. Their creation, 
administration, and responsibility were similar to those of the Proconsuls ; only they 
had but six lictors instead of twelve, and the praetorian provinces were usually smaller 
than the consular ; cf. ^ 260. 3. (4).— The Leeati were the chief assistants of the Pro- 
consuls and Propraetors. The number depended on the rank of the chief officer, and 
the circumstances of the provinces. They at length obtained important authority as 
military commanders. One Quieator or more attended each Proconsul or Proprae- 
tor. His business was to superintend the public accounts, and the supplies ot the 
army. Proquaestors were such as the chief officer appointed temporarily, on the ab- 
sence or death of the provincial Quaestor (cf $ 246). The duties of the Quaestor were 
assigned under .the emperors to the officer stjrled Procurator Ca«am.— The con^ttt- 
ailorea were inferior officers not properly civil, ^who were employed to raise soldiers, 
and by force if necessary. 

$ 251. We may notice here the divtaion or elaaaification nf the people^ which 
had throughout an important influence on the government. — At the beginning, 
Romulus divided the city itself and the whole people into three tribes^ and eacli 
of these into ten Curise, The tribes were the Rhamnensia, consisting of native 
Romans, the Tatienaia^ of Sabines, and the tribua Lucerum^ of all other foreigners. 
— -Servius TuUius altered this division and made thirty tribes, 4 of the citv 
(tribua urbanai), and 26 for the territories {tribua ruatiesB). The latter at length 
gained the precedency of the former, and were considered as more honorable. 
Five tribes were added at a later period; and also others, which were not 
permanent. 

The four etfy trUea were Sabnrana or Saecasana, Eequilina, Collfna, Palatina s the rwtk 
trt^M, Romilla, Lemonia, Pupina, Galeria, Pollia, Voltinia, Claudia, JEmtlia, Cornelia, Fabia, 
Hnratla, Menenta, Papiria, Bergia, Veturia, Crustuniina ; theae belonged to tbe proper Roman 
territory ; in addition there were the Etrurian tribes^ Vejentina, Stellatina, Tromentina, Saba- 
tina, Arnienais, Pomptina, Publilia or Papilla, MoBcia, Scaptia, Ufentina, Falerina; and tbe 
SaAhu tribet, Aniensie, Terentlna, Vellna, Quirina; making thirty-one. 

BoMttf On the Rom. Tribo, in the Mem. dead. Inter, vol. L 'n.~-a. C. T. Prandit, De Tribanm Cnriaram, atqoe Centoriarwn 
Matione. Schleitr. 1SS4. Rapecting tbe buildinp tamed Curim, ct P. L § 61. 

$ 252. Servius Tullius also divided the Roman citizens, for tbe sake of an 
equitable distribution of the public burdens, into aix claaaea according to pro- 
perty These classes were subdivided into eeniurte$ amountbg in all to 193 In 
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order to preserre this distribation, an ordinance was established requiring the 
census and valuation to be taken every five years (cf. $ 247). 

'* The first class consisted of those whose estates in lands and effects were worth at 
least 100,000 asses, or pounds of brass; or 10,QpO drachma according to the Greek 
way of computing ; which sum is commonly reckoned equal to JC322, 188. 4d. sterling ; 
but if we suppose each pound of brass to contain 24 asses ^ as was the case afterwards, 
it will amount to JC7750. I'bis first class was subdivided into eighty centuries or com- 
panies of foot, forty of young men tjuniorum), from seventeen to forty-six years of age, 
who were obliged to take the field {ut forts bella gererent), and forty of old men («e- 
niorum), who should guard the city {ad urbis custodiam ut praisto essent). To these 
were added eighteen centuries of Equites, who fought on horseback ; in all ninety- 
eight centuries.— I'he second class consisted of twenty centuries^ ten of young men, 
and ten of old, whose estates were worth at least 75,000 asses. To these were added 
two centuries of artificers {fabrum), carpenters, smiths, ^c. to manage the engines of 
war.— The third class likewise contained twenty centuries; their estate was 50,000 
asses. — The fourth class likewise contained twenty centuries; their estate was 25,000 
asses. To these Dionysius adds tvfo centuries of trumpeters (vii. 59). — The fifth class 
was divided into thirty centitrte*; their estate was 11,000 asses^ but according to Dio- 
nysius 12,500. — The sixth class comprehended all those who either had no estates, or 
were not worth so much as those of the fifth class. The number of them was so great 
as to exceed that of any of the other classes ; yet they were reckoned as but one century. 
— Thus the number of centuries in all the classes was, according to Dionysius, 193. 

Each class had arms peculiar to itself, and a certain place in the army according to 
the valuation of their fortunes. — Those of the first class were called Classici; all the 
rest were said to be Infra Classem; hence classici auctoresi for the most approved 
authors {A. Gelt. vii. 13. xix. 8). 

By this arrangement the chief power was vested in the richest citizens who com- 
posed the first class, which, although least in number, consisted of more centuries 
than all the rest put together ; but they likewise bore the charges of peace and ww{munia 
jHicis et belli) in proportion. For as the votes of the Comitia, so hkcwise the quota of 
soldiers and taxes, depended on the number of centuries. Accordingly the first class, 
which consisted of ninety-eight, or, according to Livy, of one hundred centuries, 
furnished more men and money to the public service than all the rest of the state 
besides. But they had likewise the chief infiuence in the assemblies of the people by 
centuries. For the Equites and the centuries of this class were called first to give 
their votes, and if they were unanimous the matter was determined ; but if not, then 
the centuries of the next class were called, and so on, till a majority of centuries had 
voted the same thing. And it hardly ever happened that they came to the lowest 
iLiv. I 43. Dionys. vii. 59)." {Adam.) 

Huackkt, Die VerCmung da Serviw Tulliin. L«ipz 183S — ZumpI, Ueb«r die AMimmuag da ItDni.Volk« is Centnriit ConitieB. 
—Unttrholtntr, Dp Mulata Centumtorum Cnmit. a Set-v. Tull. Rei;. institutoram Ratiooe. Bred. 18S& 

$ 353. Another division of the Romans, existing from the earliest times, was 
into Patricians and Plebeians^ accord in or to family descent. The Patricianfl 
were the descendants of the Senators appointed by Romulas, the Fathers, Patres, 
of whom he selected three from each tribe, and three from each caria, making 
ninety-nine; to these he added a man of distinguished merit, so that the Senate 
originally consisted of 100 members. Afterwards the Sabini were admitted 
into it, and the number was doubled. Tarquinius Priscus increased this num- 
ber by a third hundred from the Plebeians, who were termed Patres minorum 
gentium^ to distinguish them from the original Senators, and their descendants 
were called Patricii minorum gentium, 

I u. The word populus had among the Romans a more general meaning than pUbs; 
tne former signified the whole body of the Roman people ; the latter, a particular por- 
tion distinct irom the senators and the knights, ana called also, ordopld>eius. In early 
times, this order consisted of such as were proprietors of land, but in the times of the 
republic it was composed mainly of the lowest class, which we denominate the pojmlace. 

2. There is some disa^eement as to the time when the formal distinction between 
•Patricians and the Plebeians really commenced. The existence of Plebeians in the 
time of Romulus is implied in some passages of ancient authors (cf. Liv. i. 8. Dionys. 
i. 8. ii. 9). But Niebuhr and others have maintained that the Plebeian conimonahty 
arose out of the removing to Rome of the citizens of Alba, after its destruction in the 
reign of Tullus Hostilius ; that before that time the Patricians included the whole body 
of me pormlus Romanus; that in the time of Servius the Plebeians were established 
in their distinctive character as free hereditary proprietors ; and that from this time the 
Roman nation consisted of two estates, the populus or body of burghers, and the pleibs 
or commonality. 

See JVteiuAr, Hwt of Rome, VOL L p. 134,900. ad. FhU. 183S.-Mii, k A«dk nad (Mlfttf>, Knqrclo|iriM; «ol AdtoMls, n 
teitli'i Diet, of Antiq. p. 728, 766. 
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$ 354. The patricians and plebeians were from the beginning; greatly at 
variance. The former at first held all the public offices exclusively. The 
plebeians gained a share in them B. C. 493, as has been already mentioned 
(cf. $ 245). After this the patricians often allowed themselves to be adopted 
into plebeian families, in order the more easily to secure offices, which were 
common to both ranks, or confined to plebeians, as was the office of tribunes. 
The power of the people rose to a great height during the time of the republic, 
and often was perverted to the greatest abuses. 

1 u. Intermarriace between the two classes took place first 6. C. 445. Previously 
to intermarriages the only mutual relation was that of patron and client ; in which the 
plebeian made free choice of some patrician as his gruArdian and patron, and this pa- 
trician in turn was obligated by certain duties to the plebeian as nis client. At last 
this relation existed chiefly between masters and freedmen. 

2. It was esteemed highly honorable for a Patrician to have many clients, both 
hereditary and acquired by his own merit. The duties of this relation {clienteki) were 
considered as of solemn obligation. Virgil {JEn. vi. 605) joins the crime of injuring a 
client with that of abusing a parent ; the client on the other hand was expected to serve 
his patron, even with liie in an extremity. Amidst all the dissensions which mark 
the Roman history, there seems to have been a mutual and faithful observance of these 
duties. In later times cities and nations chose as patrons distinguishe4. families or 
individuals at Rome. 

$ 355. It is necessary to distinguish between the Patrician rank, and what 
was called Roman nobility {nobiUtas Bomana). The latter was a dignity results 
ing from merit, either personal or derived from ancestors, and acquired espe- 
cially by holding a curule office. Patrician descent was not necessary for this, 
although when united with merit it heightened the nobility. Such as acquired 
this nobility themselves, were styled notd homines, 

1 V. One of the principal distinctions of those {possessing this nobility {nobiles) was 
the ju9 imaginum, whicn allowed them to form images or busts in painted wax of 
their ancestors, placing them in cases m their halls {attia)^ and carrying them in funeral 
processions (cf. $ 340. 3), and at other solemnities. The risht was sometimes conferred 
as a reward, by an assembly of the people, and received with public thanks. The Roman 
history is filled with contests between the old and the new nobility. 

2. A curule office was one which entitled the person holding it to use the sella curulh 
or chair of state. Such was the office of dictator, consul, pnetor, censor, and curule aedile. 

The chair waa eomposed of ivory, or at leait highly adorned with it, eommotily being a sort 
of ** stool without a baclc, with four croolied feet, fixed to the extremities of cross-pieces, Joined 
by a common axis, somewhat in the form of the letter X, and covered with leather ; so that ii 
might be folded together," and thus easily carried by the magistrate in his chariot; hence the 
epithet cicritfM. {Jinl. Oell. iii. 18.) In our Plate XxXI. fig. is a representation of one an- 
swering the above description. But the sella appears to have been sometimes of a less portable 
form and size, as seen in fig. 2 of this plate. These two figures are from monuments found, the 

one at Pompeii, the other at Herculaneum. The chair above described must be distinguished 

from the aMa forUUoriOt or cathedra f this was a sedan in which a person sat and was carried 
by slaves, in the manner still common in the east. They were used by private persons as wf>ll 
as rulers and officers. They were very frequent in the time of Cesar. {Suet. Ces. 43. Claud. S8.) 
—Fig. 10, in Plate XXXI. is from an Egyptian monument, and serves well to illustrate the «e^- 
la portatoria. There are four bearers ; a fifth attendant bears a staflT in his right hand, pwrliaps 
the badge of bis office as conductor of the palanquin. A sort of parasol richly embroidered is 
stretched behind the occupant of the ehair, on a frame for the purpose. The sedan itself is of 
eleirant carved work, adorned with lotuses and other devices. — The magistrates in the colonies 
and municipal towns sat on public occasions in a large chair called biaellium ,* two of these 
have been found at Pompeii, made of bronze, inlaid with silver, of extraordinary work- 
manship. 

See the Mumo Barbanko, cited P. IV. § 21S. voL iL ta? . SI. vi. tav. n^Pompeih p. US, u dred P. IV. $ 226. 

$ 256. The Equites formed a distinct body of high rank in Rome {ordo equenter). 
They were originally composed of 100 young men taken from each of the three 
tribes, thus making three centuries (300). Their number was greatly increase^ 
by the kings, so that there were eighteen centuries under Servius TuUius. They 
became at length a distinct order, not including all who served on hortseback, 
but only such as were chosen into the rank. In the year 124 B. C, the order 
received some important prerogatives, being chosen to act as judges, and to 
farm the revenues. The property requisite to qualify one for election as a knight, 
at this period, was 400 thousand sesterces {census equester); the age about 
eighteen ; nobility of descent was not sufficient to secure it. The Censors 
wep) intrusted with the scrutiny, and they presented to those found worthy, a 
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256 ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

horse at the pablic expense; hence the phrase, eqiw publico merere The 0Tv)er 
was under the constant supervision of the Censors. 

1. Plebeians as well as Patricians were eligible to this order. The term iUuftres 
was applied to those descended from ancient families. The number of equites greatly 
increased under the early emperors. Persons were admitted into the order, if they 
possessed the requisite property, without inquiry into their character, or the free 
birth of their father and grandfather. 

2 u. The knights were distinguished by a golden ring {annulus aureut) or rings, and 
by the tunica angusticlaviaj a white tunic with its purple stripe, or border, narrower 
than that of the senators. At the spectacles, their seat was next to the senators, who 
were frequently chosen from the equestrians. They made annuall]^, on the 15th oi 
July, a splendid procession (transvectio) through the city to the Capitol. 

Uartpiardt, HittorU Equitam Bonnnonun. Beri. lS40.^Zuntpty Udwr di« BOmbdiMi Rittor and den Rittenlud in Rom. Serf. 
184a-£ytenttt*, De Ord. eqiMtri Yet. Boflunonun, in SoOmfir, vol. I— P. Apmmn, ai cited $ 338. 2. 

§ 257. The Senate, as has been already stated ($ 253), ori^nally consisted 
of 100 members, afterwards of 200, and finally, before the regal office was 
abolished, of 300. Sylla added 300 Equites, raising the whole number to 600. 
Towards the end of the republic, the namber was as great as 1000. Augustus 
reduced it to 600. Under his successors the number was not uniformly the 
same. — ^The Senators, when assembled in council, were called Paires Conacripti, 
Their election was at first made by the kings, next by the consuls, afterwards 
by the censors, and in one instance, after the battle of Cannae, by a Dictator. 
Under the emperors, a Triumvirate was sometimes formed to attend to the 
election. In the choice of senators, regard was had to character, property, and 
age, which most not be less than twenty-five. 

1 u. The Senators were distinguished in their dress particularly by two things ; the 
tunica laticlaviat a tunic or waistcoat with a broad stripe of purple (latus clavus) at- 
tached to it, and high black buskins {calcei or ocre(B nigri coloris), which had the letter 
C marked on them. At public spectacles the Senators also sat in the foremost part 
of the Orchestra. 

2 u. The Senate was assembled by the Kings, Consuls, Dictators, Praetors, or 
Tribunes of the penple, by public summons {edictum)t or by means of a herald. In 
the former case tne object of assembling was specified. There were, besides, certain 
days fixed for regular meetings of the senate, the Calends, Nones, and Ides of every 
month. On festivals and in time of the Comitia when the whole people were as- 
sembled, the senate could not meet. Augustus restricted the regular meetings to the 
Calends and Ides. The place of assembling was not exclusively fixed, but it must be 
set apart and consecrated for the purpose by the Augurs. The temples, and the Ca- 
pitol amongst them, were usually selected, excepting always the Temple of Vesta. — 
The number of members necessary {numerut legittmus) to pass a decree {Sefiatus 
consultum) was 100 ; and, from the year B. C. 67, 200. The meetings were opened 
early in the mornins and continued until near or after midday ; before and after the 
light of the sun no lawful decree could be enacted. Sacrifices were always offered 
and the auspices taken by the magistrate, who was to hold the senate, before entering 
the place ot meeting. The magistrate, then. Consul, Praetor, or whoever assembled 
the senate, proposed the business, and the members gave their opinions usually in ar 
established order. In important or interesting cases, questions were decided by the 
Senators separating into two parts {ttio in partes). The emperors had the right oi pro- 
posing questions to the senate, not propeny, but at first only by special permission. — 
A distinction was made between a decree of the Senate, Senatus consultum^ and a 
judgment or opinion, Senatus auctoritas; the latter term was applied, when the sen- 
tence was less decisive, or was not passed without some person's intercession or veto, 
or was attended with some informality ; decrees were ratified bjr being engrossed or 
written out, and lodged in the treasury (tn Mrarium conddMntur) in the place of public 
records (f/7ftu2anum), in the temple of Saturn. 

3. ** Although the supreme power at Rome belonged to the people, yet they seldom 
enacted any thing without the authority of the Senate. In all weighty affairs, the 
method usually observed was, that the Senate should first deliberate and decree, and 
then the people order. But there were many things of great importance which the 
Senate always determined itself, unless when thev were brought before the people 
by the intercessions of the Tribunes. This right the Senate seems to have had, no« 
from any express law, but by the custom of their ancestors. — 1. The Senate assumed 
to themselves guardianship of the public religion ; so that no new god could be intro^ 
duced, nor altar erected, nor the Sibylline books consulted, without their order.— 
2. The Senate had the direction of the treasury, and distributed the public money at 
pleasure. They appointed stipends to their generals and officers, and provisions and 
clothing for their armies. — 3. They settled the provinces, which were annually assigned 
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to the Consuls and Praetors ; and, when it seemed fit, they prolonged their command. 
— They nominated out of their own body all ambassadors sent from Rome, and gave 
to foreign ambassadors what answers they thought proper. — 6. They decreed all public 
thanksgivings for victories obtained ; and conferred the honor of an ovation or triumph, 
with the title of ImperatoTf on victorious generals. — 6. They could decree the title of 
King to any prince whom they pleased, and declare any one an enemy by a vote. — 
7. They inquired into pubUc crmies or treasons, either in Rome or other parts of 
Italy, and heard and determined all the disputes among the allied and dependent cities. 
— 8. They exercised a power, not only of interpreting the laws, but of absolving men 
from the obligation of them, and even of abrogating them. — 9. Theyr could postpone the 
assembhes of the people, and prescribe a change of habit to the city, in cases of any 
imminent danger or calamity. But the power of the Senate was chiefly conspicuous 
in civil dissensions or dangerous tumults within the city, in which that solemn decree, 
UUimtim or Extremum, used to be passed (cf. % 248. 2), That the amsuls should take 
care that the republic should receive no harm." {Adam.) 

C. mddMon^ TreatiM on Rom. Senate. Loud. 1747. 8. Alio in bU ItutaL fVorki. Loud. 1766. 6 Toh 8.-7. Chapman, 
Emaj on the Bom. Senate. Cambr. 1750. S^—N. Hodkt^ Obwrrationt on the Ronaan Senate, as treated bjr Middletoo, Chapman, ke. 
iMMl. 1758. a— 5]Mitnan, nnwrtation, ftc in hb Tran$. ofDion^. BaL cited P. V. $ S47. 4.— J?Ulcne, ai cited § Ui,—Waaar, 
GeKbichte dee ROm. Becbte.— JBoolk, TUmmerin, ke. cited P. V. § S7I. 

§ 258. Assemblies of the whole Roman people were termed Comitia, The 
vord comiiium originally signified the place of assembling, which was an 
open space in the Roman forum, in front of the court-house of Hostilius; it was 
afterwards applied to the assembly itself, consisting of three ranks or orders of 
the Roman people, and held at that place, or the Campus Martius, or the 
Capitol. Assemblies of one or two orders were called Concilia ; and less formal 
ones, where merely notices or addresses were given to the people, and nothing 
was decided, were termed Condones, The Comitia were appointed only by the 
higher map^istrates, a Consul, Dictator, or, in the Consul's absence, a Praetor. 
The most important subjects were considered in these assemblies, some of which 
have been already mentioned incidentally. 

§ 259. The days of the year, on which such assemblies could be held, 184 in 
number, were called dies comiiiales, Romulus established the Comitia Curiata, 
in which the votes were given by Curias (§ 251); Servius Tullius the Comitia 
Ceniuriaia, in which the people voted by centuries, and which were the most 
important; and the Tribunes, B. C. 491, instituted the Comitia Trihuta, in 
which the votes were given by tribes. The decrees passed at the last mentioned 
were termed PUbisciia, and at first were binding only on the plebeians. — ^The 
election of ofiicers, which became the principal business of the Comitia, was 
chiefly made at the Comitia Centuriaia. These were held in the Campus 
Martius, where more than 50,000 persons might assemble. 

1 u. The consul or presiding magistrate at the Comitia of Centuries occupied an 
elevated wooden erection, called Tribunal. There were 193 small slips or narrow 
passages {pontesi pofUiculi) raised for the 193 centuries to ascend upon as they went to 
vote. Both these and the tribunal were surrounded by a balustrade, forming what 
was called the Septa or OvUe, Outside of this the people stood until they were called 
in {intro vocatcB) to vote century by century through the six successive classes. The 
order, in which the centuries voted, was determined by lot {sortitio)^ the names being 
thrown into a box {sUella) and drawn out by the presiding magistrate. The votes 
were by means of ballots itabeUa), which were given to each citizen by persons (diri- 
bitores) standing at the entrances of the passages just named, and were cast by the 
citizens into a box or chest (cista) at the end of the passage. The manner of voting 
was the same in the case of elections, of enacting laws, and of passing decrees or 
judicial sentences. Only persons between 17 and 60 years of age were allowed 
to vote. 

2. **By the chests were placed some of the public servants, who, taking out the 
tablets of every century, for every tablet made a prick or point (^unctum) in another 
tablet, which they kept by them. Thus the business being decided by most pomts 
gave occasion to the phrase, Omne tulit punctum, and the Uke." (Kennett.) — It is ob- 
vious, that in the Comitia Centuriata the mode of voting must give the higher classcb 
an entire preponderance over the others. 

Rcapeeting the Comitia, aue fitueftke, Zumptf ftc cited $ S^S — Waiter, Geachiehte d. Rflm. Reebti.— Req)eet]n( the Campui 
Marlins, cf. P. I. § 66.— O. PirmuH, Caropoi Martius antiqiue Urbis. Rom. 176S. fol. 

§ 260. The rights of Roman citizenship included several important privileges, 
especially during the freedom of the state. The life and property of a citizen 
were in the power of no one but of the whole people appealed to thereon; nc 
33 v2 
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magistrate eoiild punish him b j stripes ; he had a fiill right oyer his propertj, 
his children, and his dependents ; he had a voice in the assemblies of the people 
and in the election of mafi:istrates; his last will and testament had full authority 
after his death. The right of voting was the most valued ; full citizenship in- 
cluding this could be bestowed only by the people ; citizenship embracing the 
other rights could be conferred by the senate also. All freedmen and their 
children were excluded from this right, which is what was properly meant by 
the Jut Quiritium. 

1 tt. Whoever once acquired Roman citizenship, could not be deprived of it, even 
by baniahmentj it was lost only by voluntary resignation or by takmg a foreign alle- 
giance. The Jm QuirUium orivatum, conferred on the colonies and municipal towns, 
comprehended in it fewer or less important privileges ; in the case of the Laun colonies 
it was called Ju8 Latii or LatinitaitM; of the Italian, Jut Italicum, Still more limited 
were the privileges included in the Jura provindarum and Jura prasfecturarum, 

2. The riehts of a Roman citizen have been divided into private and public ; both 
are includedunder the common designation Jun Quiritium, and sometimes under that 
of Jim dvUatis; and sometimes these phrases seem to be limited respectively to the 
rights termed private or public. — To tne private, belonged the following ; 1. Ju$ 
Itbertatia^ which secured to each the control of his person ; 2. Jus gerUis et famUi<B, 
which secured the peculiar privileges of his descent ; ^. Jum patrium^ the entire control 
over his children ; 4. Jus dominii Ugitimi, the possession of legal property ; 5. Jus 
testamentt and hareditatis, the right to inherit or bequeath property by will; 6. Jus 
tutdm, the right to appoint by will guardians for his wife and children. 1 o the public, 
belonged the followmg; 1. Jus census, the right of being enrolled by the censor; 
2. Jus mililuB, none but citizens being enlisted at first, a restriction which was after- 
wards abolished ; 3. Jus tributorum, which secured to the citizen taxation proportioned 
to his wealth ; 4. Jus suffragii, the ri^ht of voting, so highly valued ; 5. Jus honorum, 
eligibility to public offices, a right orififinally confined to patncians, but finally extended 
to plebeians also ; 6. Jus saerorumy which included certam rights in relation to religious 
worship. — Those who did not possess the rights of citizens {fiwes) were generally 
termed foreigners {peremnii wherever they resided. 

3. This is a proper place for a brief view of the rights ana privileges, which were 
allowed by the Romans to the cities or nations conquered by them. The forms of 
government established in such cases may be divided into four. 

(1.) The CoUndm or eoloniei were cities or tracts of country, which persons from Rome were 
sent to inhabit. These persons, although mingling with the conquered natives and occupants, 
gained the whoie power in the administration of affairs. In the iater periods of the republic 
and under the emperors, many colonies were planted with soldiers, who had served out their 
legal time (twenty years, in the foot, or ten in the horse, cf ) S77), and who after thus laboring 
for their country were permitted to receive possessions in a colony, and spend their age in ease 
and plenty.— The colonies were scattered over the empire, and governed hy laws prescribed to 
them by the Romans. 

^tetai^f Roma (ad. Phil. I8SS), vol. H. p. flL—FrmHtnu, Oe Col<miia.~EM7 in MuhUtti OpMcnk CBannue, 1884), De 
Jura et CondiUoM ColonitiwB Fbp. Boaiaas.'Smtf*, Diet, of Antiq. jk 8S8. 

(3.) The MunidpU were cities, which enjoyed the right of governing themselves by their own 
laws ; retaining. If they chose it, such as were in use before their subjection to the Romans. 
They were in some respects like the corporate cities of our country, and their inhabitants had 
the name and some of the rights of Roman citizens. Originally confined to Italy, they were 
subsequently formed even in the provinces. The colonic and municipia bad similar magis- 
trates ; the DuwmvM were the chief officers ; the senators were called Deeuriones. 

Savigny, QmAtAtB dm ROm. Reditt.~&nngny, Cater dac Jui It&Iieuin, in tha ZtiUdar^ te. «oL ? .— AmtiA, Diet of Antj(|. 
p. iB9.-J^iaftiiAr, «• above dtad, wd. il. p. 97. 

(3.) The Prafeeturm were certain towns in Italy, whose privileges were curtailed for offences 
against the Roman government. They were not suffbred to flrame their own laws as did the 
municipia, nor to choose their own magistrates, as did both the municipia and the colonie. 

They were governed by a prefect sent annually from Rome. All the other cities of Italy, 

which were not either eolonia, mtcntciptA, or pra/eeturmt were called eiviUUt faderata^ enjoying 
their own rights and customs, and joined to the Romans only by confederacy or alliance. 

Zwnfi, Uflber dan Unlanehiad der Benensttngen Municipian, CoIodia, Fnefeduf*. Bart. 1840. & 

(4.) The Provifteim were foreign countries of larger extent, which, when conquered, were 
remodeled as to their governments, at the pleasure of the Romans. They were compelled to 
pay such taxes as were demanded, and subjected to the authority of governors annually sent 
out from Rome. The provinces were termed Pretorhin or Proconsular according as Prctors or 
Proconsuls were governors ; provinces belonging to the emperors were governed by proprvtors * 
those belonging to the senate, by proconsuls (cf ) S50). These governors were often tyrranni- 
cai and always oppressive ; and the provincial system became one of the most odious features 
in the Roman administration. 

Per illiMlntioiia of Uiia provincial tjnaaf, et Ciemfi OntioM agtinrt Vami.-JfkUMon'« Lib of Cicara, vol. I. p. 94, aa diae 

F. V. ) 404. I. On tlM loman provineea, cL C. aigoiUut, De antiqno Jure Provineinraai. Van. ISOB. 4. eoDtained in Omtim, 

roV. 11.— JBuhfny. on Gov. of Rom. Provincea, in tha Afem. Jead. Inter, xxvii. 64. On tiia general rabjeet of Ronan il^lil^ 

rVUter, Oeacbichte dea ROmlicban Kadita.— Zimmtf^ dtad P. V. « 57I.-C. Bigmiua, Da Antiquo Jnra PopoU Bonsai Bm 
l«M. feU AlioinhiaOlpaniOtoiida. MadioL 1T>7. Svola. fd. 
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$ 261. Thejudteiai proceedings of the Romans included trials of public and 
private cases, criminal and civil. The fonner involved the general peace and 
security; the latter, the claims and rights of individuals. The pubUe or crimi- 
nal trials {judtda publico) were either ordinary or extraordinary .—The latter 
were such as belonged not to any regular Jurisdiction, or fixed time or place, 
but had a special day of trial assigned, or a special assembly of the people ap- 
pointed for them. Sometimes the people Selected certain persons, as a sort of 
commissioners in cases of this kino ; such were the Duumviri perduelUonis or 
Qtiassitore8.^~'rhe ordinary public trials were also called quauUones perpetuae, 
and were first established in the year B. C. 149, for the most common state 
offences. In these the Praetor presided (cf. $ 243), by whom assistant judges 
(judicen asaessores) were chosen annually, originally from the senate, then from 
the knights, and at last from all conditions^ The judges were divided into 
several deeurias, from which the requisite number of them were taken by lot 
for each trial. Under the emperors,the judges were appointed by them. 

1 ». In all public trials a certain order of proceeding and a series of established usages 
were observed. The plaintiff (acf or, accusator) commonly spoke against the defendant 
(reus) ; the witnesses were then heard ; the opinion of the judges was given orally or 
in writing, and judgment was pronounced. The person acquitted could, when he had 
ground for it, bring his accuser to trial for slander {cdlufimia) i the person condemned, 
on the other hand, was punished according to the law. 

2. Public trials of a capital kind were held before the Comitia Centuriata; such as 
involved only the question of some minor punishment, before the Comitia TrSmta. 
In these cases some magistrate must be the accuser. Having called an assembly, he 
announced that on a certain day he should accuse the person of a certain crime ; doing 
this was expressed by the phrase dkere diem; the person named must procure bonds- 
men {vadesy prades) or be kept in custody to the day named ; on that day the ma- 
gistrate made his accusation, which was repeated three times, each after one day in- 
tervening ; then a bill {rogatio), including tne charge and the punishment proposed, 
was posted up for three market-days ; on the third market-day, the accuser again 
repeated the charge, and the criminal or his advocate (advocatust patronus) made a 
defence ; after which the Comitia was summoned, for a certain day, to decide the trial 
then by suffrages. 

Qo (he iudieUa again of (he Ronam, the MVet tathori(y it C 8igoniv», de Jodidit, in bb Opera Omnia, cited § 260. fol. iii. { 
alao in Sd vol. of Ormvixu, cited § 197.-Cr. Beaufort, RcpuUiqne Romaine. 2d vol.-nZhmlop, Rom. Lit vol. ii. p. 141, •■ cited P. V. 
1 299. 8.—H. F. aalman, De Judieiit et Fculs Ronunonim, in Sattengrt, vol. Hl^fVaUer, Getcbicbte da ROm. Rechtt.— 09ttitnf, 
Geeehlchte der ROm. StaatBverCmoBK.— 7<f «Kr«m, De Jndidbu apod Romuioe. BerL IML ** Valuable only Cnr the coUection 
of the original authorities^ 

§ 262. In private affairs, the accusation was commonly called petitioi the 
plaintiff /)e/f7ar, and the defendant, is unde petitur. The plaintiff could compel 
the other party to appear at court, not usually, however, without calling in some 
one as witness to the step {antestatio). If the defendant chose not to go, he 
must give security or bail (saiisdare). The plaintiff himself stated the matter 
or object of his complaint (causa); if the defendant denied the thing charged, it 
led to a formal trial {actio\ — ^There were two principal kinds of actions ; viz. : 
ctcHones in personam^ which related to the fulfilment of obligations ; and aetiones 
in rem^ which related to the recovery of property in possession of another. The 
proceeding, in a case of the latter kind, was termed vindicatiof of the former 
kind, condidio* All private trials belonged to the jurisdiction of the Frator. 

1 ». The PrsBtor named the judges, who, when the dispute was about the restitution 
of property, were called recuperatores. Often for this purpose a hundred or a hundred 
and five were appointed from the different tribes, called centumvirale Judicium, The 
judges or jury, as well as the litigating parties, were put under oath. I'hen the action 
was carried forward orally, and after examination, judgment was pronounced, and 
provision made for its execution.— It may be important to distinguish judges pro- 
perly so called from arbitrators (abitri causarum), who made awards in cases which 
were not to be decided on the exact principles of law but to be adjusted by accommo- 
dation, or by their best discretion ; such cases were termed causa fidei oona et arbi- 
trarioB, 

2 tt. The usual places for trials were, in public cases, the Forum or the Campus 
Martius; and in private actions, other free places, or more frequently the Basihcm 
(cf. P. I. ^ 61). 

$ 263. Amon^ the principal penal offences, which demanded public trials, 
were the following : Urimen majestatis, or an offence agamst the dignity and 
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seeniity of the state and its magistrates; perdueUtonU^ high treason againat the 
freedom of the people ; peeukUuif embeaaiing in any way the public property, 
sacrilege, connterfeiting money, or falsifying records; ambitus, bribery or cor- 
ruption of the people to procure Totes in an election ; repetundarum, extortion, 
when a Prntor, Qunstor, or other provincial magistrate, made unjast exactions, 
for which compensation was demanded; vtij^uT/tes, public Tiolence, including 
conspiracies, personal assaults, and Tarious similar offences. — ^There were yan- 
ous more private offences of which cognizance was taken in public trials; e. g. 
crimen inter siearios, assassination ; crimen veneficii, poison ; parricidii, parri- 
cide ; fain, forgery ; adulterii and plogii* adultery and man-stealing. 

$ 264. The punishments {pcenw) inflicted on those found guilty were various. 
The following were the principal ; damnum^ muida, fines, which at first never 
exceeded thirty oxen and two sheep, or the value of them, but afterwards were 
increased ; vineula, imprisonment with bonds, which were cords or chains upon 
the hands and feet; verbera, blows inflicted on the freebom with the rods of 
the Lictors (virgis), upon slaves with whips (JlagelUa) ; to/to, satisfaction in 
kind, i. e. the punishment similar to the injury, e. g. an eye for an eye ; infamia 
or ignominia, disgrace or infamy, which generally rendered the person incapa- 
ble of enjoying public offices; exilium, banishment, which was either voluntary 
or inflictedf, ana was attended with a deprivation of all honors. When the 
person was banished to no particular place, he was said to be interdidtts ; when 
banished to a certain place, relegaitu. The form termed deportatio was the 
most severe, as the persons were then sent into perpetual exile in distant and 
desolate places or islands. Two other punishments should be noticed ; Bervitus, 
slavery, mto which offenders of a certain class were sold; and mors, death, in- 
flicted for heinous crimes. 

1. Under the term vineula were included several varieties ; as eaten43j chains ; hoia, 
cords or thongs ; tnanioBf manicles for the hands ; pediccB^ fetters for the feet ; nervus, 
iron shackles for the neck ; cotumbar, a sort of stocks, a wooden frame with holes in 
which the feet were fastened and sometimes the hands. The confinement of crimi- 
nals was either in prison, or in private custody under a soldier or officers (cf. Acts 
zxviii. 16) ; the right wrist of the prisoner being fastened by a chain to the left wrist 
of the keeper ; the prisoner was sometimes chained to two soldiers. — The ancient 
state-prison of Rome, by the name of the M€anertine Frisottt is still pointed out to 
travelers. 

In our Plate XXXI., flg. A., Ii a cut showing a kind of itocks now used in the East, in which 
the criminal prostrate on his back is confined by his feet and hands ; it may serve to illustrate 
the Roman stocks above named.— Fig. fi, of the same Plate, is a cut representing one of the 
stories of the JllaM«r«N< Prison, The structure is under a small edifice called the Church of St. 
Joseph ; it consists of two stories ; the lower one is called 7W/ian«m, after Servius Tullius, who 
is said to have built it ; this is formed of heavy blocks of stone, arched over without cement, and 
defying the assaults of time i here Jufurtha was stoned to death ; and here, according to tra- 
Jiiion, Paul and Ptt9r were imprisoned; the dungeon presents a most appalling appearance. 

Cf. AwfoM, Tour, fee. cilad P. IV. ) 190. l.—Fisk, Tn««b, fee. p. SOO, u cited P. IV. § IM & 

2. The fiagtUum {jt&arif) was made of leathern thongs (Jiora) ox twisted cords (Jitneti) 
fastened to the end of a stick, and sometimes loaded with pieces of iron or lead. The 
»cutica was a simple thong or strap, and the ferula a mere rod or stick. Cf. Hor^ i. 
iii. 119. — The punishing of Roman citizens by the virga i^ioi) was prohibited by 
the Lex Porcia, many years before the time of Christ (cf. Adt xvi. 22). 

3. The modes of inflicting death were various. Slaves were usually crucified {crucx 
affigere) ; others it was customary at first to hang {arbori suspendere)^ afterwards to 
behead (securi peraitere), or to strangle in prison istrangulare)^ or to throw from the 
Tarpeian rock {de taxo Tarpeio dejicere)t or cast into the sea or a river (projicere in 
projluentem). The latter mode was used in the case of parricide, or the murder of 
any near relative. The criminal was first whipped, then sewed up in a leather sack 
(culeu8t cf. Dionyt. Hal. iv. 62), sometimes along with a serpent, or an ape, or a do 
and a cock, and then thrown into the water. — The bodies of executed criminals we 
not burned or buried, imless, as was sometimes permitted, their firiends purchased * e 
privilege of doing it ; but were usually exposed before the prison, on certain stairs 
itcala) called f^enumuB or gemonii gradus ; down which thev were dragged with a 
hook and cast mto the Tiber. The innocent victims of popular violence or civil war 
were sometinies thrust down these steps of infamy (Tor. Hist. ui. 74). Three other 
modes of capital punishment were also practiced, especially under the emperors ; ad 
ludos, in which the criminals were obliged to fight with wild beasts in the amphithca- 
'.re (bestiaritij or with each other as gladiators ; ad metaUa, in which the offenders 
^ere condemned to work in mines ; ad bettiat, in which they were thrown to wild 
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beasts to be devoured. These forms were often inflicted on those who embra'^d and 
would not renounce Christianity. There was also another form, still more horrid, 
which was to wrap the ofliender in a garment covered with pitch and set it on fire ; 
thus Nero murdered the Christian^ on whom he charged his own crime of burning 
Rome. 

§ 265. The system of laws was in general very loose and indefinite in the 
early times of Rome. The kings, and likewise the first consuls, decided all 
cases according to their own judgment, or according to usage in similar 
instances. The abuses growing out of this state of things occasioned, accord- 
ing to the common accounts, the sending of three commissioners, B. C. 455, to 
Athens and Sparta in order to collect the laws of Solon and Lycurgus. They 
returned B, C. 453; and in the year following, ten patricians (cf. § 248. 3) 
were appointed to devise and propose a body of laws. 

1 u. The laws proposed by the Decemviri were embodied at first in ten^ then in 
twelve tablesj and by the people in the Comitia Centuriata were adopted and esta- 
blished as the ground and rule of all judicial decisions (cf. P. V. $ 561). — To these 
were afterwards added many particular laws, which were usually named fi-om their 
authors, the consuls, dictators, or tribunes who proposed them ; e. g. Lex Atinia^ Lex 
Furia, &c. ; also from their contents ; e. g. Leges agraritSj frumentaricR, &c. 

2 u. It was necessary that every law proposed for enactment should be previously 
posted up in public for seventeen days {per trinundmum), and then be submitted to 
the decision of the people in the Comitia Centuriata, that they might adopt it (JLegem 
jtbberey accipere), or reject it (legem antiquare). When a previous law was abolished, 
they were said to abrogate it (JLegem abrogare). Laws thus adopted were engraved on 
brass, and lodged in the archives. — Under the emperors, however, their own ordi- 
nances had the force of laws, called Constitutionet principalesi and including not only 
their formal edicts (edicta), but answers to petitions {rescriptai or epistolm), judicial 
decisions {deer eta), and commands to ofiicers {mandata). 

3. Originally laws were enacted by the people in the Comitia Curiata ; such laws 
were termed in general Leges Curiatcs, But afterwards the Comitia Curiata fell 
almost into disuse, and laws were enacted in the Comitia Centuriata, and thence were 
termed Leges Centuriata. Enactments in the Comitia Tribula were termed Plehisd- 
ta (cf. % 259). Decrees of the Senate were called Setiatus consulta (cf. % 257). Under 
the early emperors, these decrees were often based on proposals made by the empe- 
rors, called orationes priitcipum, which were sometimes delivered orally, but generally 
were sent in written messages ; in later times the orationes seem to have been syno- 
nymous with the constitutiones. — The Roman law included the Leges, the Plebiscita, 
the Senatus consulta, and the Constitutiones Principales ; and also besides these, the 
various edicts forming the Jus honorarium ; and likewise several early collections of 
laws and usages, viz. the Jus Papirianum, the Tabula Duodecim, Jus Flavianumf 
and Jus Mlianum, of which some account is given under the history of Roman Lite- 
rature (cf. P. V. $ 561). It is obvious, therefore, that in the lapse of years the sys- 
tem of laws must have become exceedingly cumbrous and perplexing. The emperor 
Justinian first reduced the Roman law to something like order (cf. P. V. $ 569). 

Bflspeding the OratUmei frincipwn, cf. Dirben, tJeber die Reden der ROm. Kuaer, in the BJteimtch Mat. fQr Juritpr. On 

ttie general subject of the Roman Law and Jurisprudence, we may refer to fTetneon'ta, Antiquitatum Romanamm Juriapmdentiam 
nimtnntiuin Syntagma. Argent 1766. 8.— Sav^y, Syctem dea heatigen Hdm. Rechts.— JIHnkmann, Inttitutionea Jurie Romani 
^Hugo, Lehrimcb der Geacbicbte dea Rflm. Rechta. BerL 18S2. 8.-See alio In tfaii Manual, P. V. §§ S5B471. 

% 266 u. One thing especially noticeable in the legislation and regular policy of the 
Romans was their care to provide sufidcient supplies of grain. A general scarcity, as 
m the year B. C. 440 and at other times, occasioned the appointment of a special offi- 
cer to attend to the subject, called PrcBfectus Annona, although the .ffidiles had pre- 
viously been charged with this care, and it continued afterwards to be a duty of tneir 
office (cf. % 244). Augustus ordained, that two men should be annually elected to 
perform this duty, duumviri dividundo frumento. The annual contributions in grain, 
which were exacted of the provinces, served likewise to prevent the occurrence of a 
scarcity of bread, and the provincial officers, especially the Quastors (cf. ^ 246), were 
required to attend carefully to the business. — ^In this respect, Egypt was the most 
Droductive province, and it was on account of its grain, that the annual voyage was 
made by the Alexandrine fleet, with which the African fleet was afterwards joined. 
The distribution of grain among the people, at a low rate, was practiced in Rome 
from the earliest times. 

$ 267. The sources of income to the Roman treasury {aBrarium), and after- 
wards to the imperial exchequer (focus)^ were the trtbuta, taxes imposed on 
the citizens according to their property, or on the provinces as an annual tribute, 
and the veciiealia, which included all the other forms of taxes. There wen* 
three principal kinds or branches of the rectigalioi the porioriumf duties on ex- 
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ports and imports, the person taking lease of which was called maneqn poriuum ; 
deeunuBf tithes or tenth-parts of the produce; and the acripiurat or pastare tax, 
paid for feedinff cattle on the public lands. There were also taxes on mines, 
and on salt woncs, which yielded considerable revenue. Less important were 
the taxes on roads, on the value of freed slaves {vieetimOf a twentieth), on 
aqueducts, on artisans, and the like. 

1 u. The veetigalia were let by auction {Joeabantur tub hatta). Those who hu-ed or 
(armed them were called publicanij the rent or hire paid being called miblicum ; they 
were usually Roman knights, who of course possessed property, and on taking the 
lease advanced a laree sum, or gave landed securities (prtBdes). Leases of the reve- 
nues of whole kingdoms and provinces were often taken by several knights associ- 
ated itocietas or eorpua), who had in Rome a 8U[>erintendent of the concern (magister 
eocietatis publicanorunCi^ with a subordinate one in each province or region (promagis- 
ter)f and a multitude of subalterns to collect the revenue, keep the accounts, &rC. 

TlM jniUteom ■> oftn mentioHd In the New TcttMneat wen of Ibe dam of nlielten edleelon above deao-nicd, who were 
fnatyof graet extottioa in all the provinces. Za c cb e w , dcKribed bjr Lnk«(its.2),u ^diierainonc the publican^ (a4»xir(Xil*irs)» 
was probably a promagi»tar.^Boudmrd, Sor lea Pttblieaiaa, *e. In the Mmm. Jkad. hmt. xnviL 941. 

S. Salt-works (foJiiM) are aaid to have been eatabliahed first at Ostia, by Ancns Martiui (Plm. 
Hist. Nat. xzxi. 41). In later times tbey were numerous in Italy, and in the provinces. Roclt- 
salt (flAcs dpvcroO was known to the ancients ; salt was also gathered from springs and lakes, 
where it was formed by a natural process ; yet most of the salt used was made by artificial 
evaporation of sea-water. The salt-works were usually public property, and were let by the 
government to the highest bidder. Amona the most productive mines belonging to the Ro- 
mans, were the gold mines near Aquileia (Polyb. xxxiv. 10) ; the gold mines of Ictimuli near 
Vercelii, in which 95,000 men are said to have been employed (Plin. H. Nat. xxxiii. 4) ; and the 
silver mines of Spain near Carthago Nova. In Dacia were gold mines and silver mines belong- 
ing to the Romans. Macedonia, Illyricum, Thrace, also Sardinia, and Africa, contained mines 
from which the Romans derived an incooM. Those in Dacia are said to liave yielded in the time 
of Nero fifty pounds of gold daily. 

Ob the minea of Dacia, cf. Loud. Quart Aw. Oct 1S4I, p. la— On tboae of Spain, AoUni, Anc. Biat. voL i. p. 38, ed. N. Toifc, 
18B6.-On the aMiaal nlnea flaMrtlly, A CmryopkOm, De aatiqaia Aori, Aiieati, Staaai, Aria, ferri, Pluaibiqae Fodinia. Vicnn. 
1167.4. 

3. Besides the taxes above named, we may mention under the ViBttifalia^ the following: a 
tax on the value of things sold ietntesima rtmm venalium) ; a tax on liberti living in Italy (called 
oetava) ; a tax on the doors of bouses (fistiarium\ sometimes on the pillars {eolumnarium) ; a 
tax on bachelors («x0rt«m), first imposed A. D. 408. 

4. After the conquest of Macedonia, the revenue Oom the provinces became so great that the 
trihuta previouaiy assessed on Roman citizens were abolished. They were renewed again by 
Augustus, and continued by bis successors. Caracalia bestowed the name and privilege of Ro- 
man citizens on alt free inhabitants of the empire, in order to increase the income from these 
taxes ; this was done without lessening the taxes levied on them as provincial subjects. 

5. Respecting the amount of income to the Roman treasury at different periods not much is 
known (cf. P/tity, Hist. Nat. xxxiii. 17). The annual revenue is said to have been fifty millions 
of drachms before the time of Pompey, and to have been by him increased to eighty-five mil- 
lions iPlut. Pomp. 45). In later times vast sums must have been required to meet the various 
expenses of the civil government, the army, the navy, the public buildings, the aqueducts, the 
great roads, and other works.— It does not appear that regular annual salaries were given to 
public officers until the time of Augustus ; but afterwards they were common. Alexander 8e- 
verus is said to have established a salary {salarium) fbr rhetoricians, grammarians, physicians, 
haruspices, mathematicians, mechanicians, and architects. The term aalarium was derived 
from sal : salt being one of the things essential in supporting human life. 

D. H. htgtwbch, Hiator. Veimch Qber die RdniaeheB FioasM. Alteoa, 1804. a-JL Awe, Onndiase dee Finn nnr eei im 
Roni. Staato. BraiuMcliwiif , 180»-4. I Bd*. 8.~Cf: Ottton, Bom. Emp. eh. vL xvU.— P. Bummuit Vectifalia Fopoil RoBaaL 
Leid. 1734. 4. 

$ 268*. Id connection with the Civil Affairs of Rome, we may speak of the 
principal employments and regular pursuits which were publicly authorized or 
sanctioned. 

1. Under the heads of Teacher, Prieat. Lawyer, and Physician, may be included 
whatever among the Romans corresponded to the learned professions of modem times. 
— RespectinfiT the business of instruction, conducted by grammarians, rhetoricians, 
and philosophers, we only refer to the notices given in other parts of this work (cf. P. 
IV. J$ 123—128. P. V. $i 407— 412, 416—422, 446— 455).— The established system of 
Idolatry required a large number of priests of different grades ; a sufficient accomit has 
been given in former sections of their business (cf. ^^ 207—219) and emoluments 

($ 219 b). The employment of the lawyer was highly honorable and profitable. 

The jurisconsult or the pleader, who could distinguish himself by his knowledge of 
law or his talents and skill in managing causes, was sure to obtain honor and wealth; 
althoug:h exposed, of course, the orator especially, to suffer in the violence of party 
revolutions (cf. P. V. $$ 390—406, 558— 571).— The profession of medicine, at first not 
much encouraged, had great patronage from the time of Augustus (cf P. V. ^^ 543 — 
552). Some statements of Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxix. 5) show that the employment was 
verv lucrative ; a nhysician, named Quintus Stertinius, received firom the emperor 
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500t000 sesterces per annum, yet represented himself as making a sacrifice thereby, 
as he could have obtained 600,000 by private practice. 

We uolj here remark ttuit a number of turgieal mttnanenU were found in 1819, in a howe in PMopeii ; ameiif them were (be 
probe itpecaiunij /MJXif), the cautery (icavri}pioy), the foreepa (ouineOa), the catheter (Kotfrrif p , atnea /MtiJtQ, iWumi totia ct 
knives, fcc— An aecooat of them 'n given In KUhn, in the Opuieuia Jeadem. Mtd. a PhOclog. Upt. 1838. 2 vob. & 

2 «. Although commerce could not flourish much at Rome in early times, when the 
spirit of war and conquest engrossed every thing, yet there existed a body of mer- 
chants, who were Roman citizens. The Roman commerce was also extended, on the 
expulsion of the kinss, by a treaty with the Carthaginians. Yet commercial pursuits 
were regarded as unbecoming for the higher Classes, who nevertheless covertly and 
through agents not unfrequently ensaged in them and indulged m speculations. I'hey 
did this especially in connection with the slave-trade, which was very lucrative. The 
merchants at Rome were styled wtercatores ; those abroad in the provinces, negoHja- 
tore$. There were also brokers and bankers (argentarii and mensarii), and contract- 
ors of various kinds, besides the puMicani (mentioned in the f>recedins section), whose 
contracts may be viewed as a sort of commercial transactions. Yet Rome never 
acquired a high rank among the states of antiquity in point of commerce. 

The argentarii were ordinary brokers ; they were divided into corporations (sodetaUt^ corpora). 
The mensarH were public bankers, appointed by the state, who loaned money from the public 
treasury to such as could give security for it. Both classes had their offices in the buildings by 
the forum. 

On Comneree, fte. vn/mg the Bonam, OtSAon, Fall of Hem. Emp. ch. U.->The ffist. cf Rom. Emp. ^ven la Lardnei't Cab' 
CyeU)|WBdia) bk. ill eh. 9.->Ite Autcraf, Bar le eommeree et le Iture da Romainei, ftc. in the Mem. d« PlntUtuI, C Ui ■ e d>BiH, 
et LU. Jtnc vol. iii. pu 88i; vol. v. p. 76 ; and vii. p. I2&-1WmiM, De negotiatoribaB Itom. Upa. ITS. 8. 

3 u. Other trades were still less reputable than commerce. The mechanics and arti- 
sans were slaves, or foreigners, although they sometimes acquired Roman citizenship. 
Under Nuraa there were formed certain corporations of them, or colleges {collegia), 
which afterwards became more respectable and numerous. Of this kmd were the 
collegia fahrorum^ tignariorum^ dendrophororumi sagariorum, tdbulariorunij &c. The 
overseer of such a body was csdled prcBfectus ; thev had also their decuriones and ma- 
gistri, whose office was usually for five years. They performed work for the state, 
or for individual citizens, who were not able to hold slaves. 

Bcq)ectiDg these corpoiatioiM, tee O. Panctrolho, De eorporibua Artificum, in 2d vol. of Ontrvut, cited § 191, 

4. Among the various arts and trades pursued, the following should be here noticed 
more particularly. 

(a) The making of glass (vitrvm, llaXo;).— It has been a question of some interest how fkr the 
ancients understood the making of glaso. Pliny (Hist. Nat. v. 19. xzxyi. 26) states that the art 
originated in accident, on the banks of the river Belus ; and that glass vessels were first made in 
Sidon. It was known, however, in Egypt, for pieces of blue glass have been found in the tombs at 
Thebes, and some of the mummies are decorated with glass. Lachrymatories and paters of 
glass have been discovered in the catacombs of the Greek island Milo (cf. $ 186. 1). The allusions 
and comparisons of Virgil and Horace (cf. Firg. JEn. vii. 759. Hot. Od. i. xvii. 20. Sat. ii. iii.222) 
indicate an acquaintance with glass (vitrea) in a state of at least considerable perfection. Colored 
glass is said to have been.used in mosaic decorations (cf. P. IV. ) 220. 2) in the time of Augustus. 
Imitations of gems were formed also by means of glass (cf. P. IV. $ 210). The story related by 
Tacitus (.^iM. V. 42) of a vase of malleable glass shown to Tiberius, however incredible, shows 
that glass-making had been introduced at Rome. Numerous vessels of glass, and even panes 
of glass in a window, have been found at Pompeii (cf. ^ 325). The celebrated Portland Vase has 
lately been pronounced to be class (cf. P. IV. $ 173); this was found in the tomb of Alexander 
Severus, in whose reign a special tax was laid, A. D. 220, upon the glass-makers of Rome, who 
were then so numerous, it is said, as to require the assignment of a particular quarter of the city 
for the place of their labors. 

See mikmion, Ancient Egyptian*, vol. Iii. p. 88, aa cited P. I. § 177— Boudef, Sar VAii de la Verrarte, ke. in'the DtteHj^ion d» 
PEgypte, vol. iz. p. 213.— £ebon<, cited P. IV. § 281. L-Jfaxoit, Raines de Pomp«. Far. 18M. 

(*) The making of earthenware (JletiU^ tcspaniov^ dcrp&Kivov) or the art of pottery (arsfigli* 
mX— This was early known among the Jews {Jorem. xvili. 3, 4). The vessels found at Volaterrn 
and other places (cf. P. IV. $ 173. 3) prove its existence among the Etrurians and the Greeks in 
Italy. There can be no doubt it was early introduced among the Romans. The wheel {rpo-xft, 
rota figvlaric) of the potter {figidua^ Kcpanevs) is a subject of allusion in Plautus {Kpid. iii.«. 36). 
Molds (rtin-oi, forma) were used to decorate the vessels with figures in bas-relief (cf. P. IV. 
$$ 156, 188) and for forming the images on the architectural appendages called anUifixa made of 
terra cotta (cf. P. IV. $$ 239, 241) ; some specimens of these molds have been found near Rome. 
According to Vitruvius the Romans made their water-pipes of potter's clay. They established 
potteries in England ; vestiges of which, it is said, are still discernible in some parts of the 
island, especially in Staffordshire. If their vasa mvrrhina were porcelain (cf. P. IV. $ 195. 4) 
the art must have reached a high degree of perfection ; some have attempted to show that thes^ 
vessels were made of a transparent stone dug from the earth in the eastern part of Asia.— Th«*^^ 
manufacture of bricks (latercs coetUes) was well understood. Bricks are found in very anrien* 
Roman ruins, which are said to be superior to the modern both in solidity and beauty. 

Lardna't Cab. Cydopasdia, the vol. (m Fbroelain and Otaai.— S. Parha, Chemical EHayi, fee. Loud. 1830. p. 804, 846 

Notieea of Roman earthen vcMeb aie fonnd in W. Shorty, neMriptico of the diaooveries at Bendea, translated, kc Ix»d. 175a S. 
— CC Stroux (PJgineouri, Reeueil de Fraf mens. 

(c) The baking of bread (panifieium, art pittoria).^The bakers (piatores) at Rome formed, lik^ 
persons of other trades, a collegium. No one bad made baking a trade, U is said, until B. O 
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17S. In a takeboQM (fbtrfoum, or pi$trUW) ditcorered at Pompeii, were found aeTeral Ioatcs 
of bread apparently baked in molds (artoptm); they were flat and about eight incbea in diame- 
ter. Before the Inrention of the mill imaU). corn was pounded in a tort of mortar (niortarium) 
called ^l«m ; whence the name jH«ter, and pUtHnwrn. Two Tarlettei of the hand-mill (ai«l« 
wtanuaria) were found in the ruins of a bakehouse at Pompeii ; grinding with this was done by 
■lavei, chiefly females. The ** cattle-miir* {mola asinaria, ftvXo; d^ticds^ cf. Matth. xviii. 6) was 
also used ; likewise the water-mill (mola aqwaria, iipaXiriis), having above the stones a hopper 
(Mundibulum) fVom which the corn fell down between them. In the later periods there appear 
to oave been public mills turned by the water of the aqueducts. When Rome was besieged by 
the Ooths, A. D. 536, and the aqueducts were InMrcepted, Belisariua is said to have constructed 
floating mills upon the Tiber. 

Cr. Fifmviitf, s. t^-^ufloniiM, Pom. liL lO—^hwyhtf* D* Bdio GolUcs, L U (c£ P. V. f »?).- Jfbnfcz, Sur ks naolci da 
moiilia, ac M dtad f 5a.-#l£. Ooitetia, Do Mola at PiitriBH Tctann, and C L. fl b i w w f, Da Molk M a a i w l ihn i, fcc, in VgOi- 
niMf vol. zxix. u dlad f !•?. I. 

id) The business of the Ailler (fulU, Yiff^^s^tDt the dresser of cloth and washer of clothes.— 
The fullers, like the bakers and other tradesmen, formed a collegium. A fuller's establishment 
was termed fniloniea or fuUonium : the mode of performing the work was sometimes a subject 
of attention from the censors (cf. PUay, Hist. N. xxxv. 5). On the walls of a fuUonica at Pom- 
peii were found paintings which serve to explain the way in which dresses were cleansed. It 
would seem that the Romans in the cities sent their clothes to the fUller, insMad of having them 
washed at home. 

Tha paintinfi abova nertiOBad an (ivaa la tha JAmm Airtoniao^ dtad P. IV. f SIS. voL i? .— SoaMof Hwm ia QlaO, nmpaiaoB, 
vol. iL ■• dlad F. IV. § MS. t; alao in SndM, Dkt ef AbU^ pb daS-^f. AOt<r>n, Anliquitatat Trituia at FuikMiiB. TnJ.ad 
Rban. 1727. 

(<) The art of dyeing {art tUietoria, (iMiitra).— This seems to have been a subject of special 
regard in the time of the empire. Establishments for dyeing were supported in various places ; 
at Tarentnm, e. g. celebrated for iu woolen manufactures, there was an imperial dye-bouse 
(ftapAtuM, ffa^eiov)', these establishments were under a superintendent {baphiu prtepogitut). The 
whole work of making the cloth appears to have been performed in them, both the spinning 
(lanifieium) and the business of weaving ((extrtaa). A dye much used was the purple obtained 
from the shell of the Murex. Dyers from various places resorted to Phmnicia to improve 
themselves in the art. 

Saa JnwtUon, Sur k taintnra dca Andeni, in tba Mem. dt PlnHitut, C 1 aaaa db £0. d BtmaJlrt$t toL L p. 649; voL iU. 
p. 357.— Cf. Botica of tha color of tlia toga, $ S3B. 2. 

^ 269 tt. Agriculture was in much higher estimation than commerce or any of the 
trades ; and the fields of the wide Roman territory, as well as those taken in war, 
were chiefly possessed by respectable Roman citizens. Many noble Romans lived 
upon their own lands, and made the cultivation and improvement of them a special 
study. The ornamentinsr of their estates proved, in the flourishing periods of the 
state, an important part of Roman luxury. 

1. The grain chiefly cultivated was wheat, but of various kinds; trUicumwta a 
common name ; far is put for any kind of corn, and farina for meal. Barley, hordeumf 
and oats, avena, were also raised. Flax, linuntf was an article cultivated considerably. 
Meadows, prata^ were cultivated for mowing ; they seem to have yielded two crops 

of hay, faenum. The breeding of cattle was an object of attention usually included 

under husbandry ; chiefly, oxen, horses, sheep, and goats. Much care was also be- 
stowed on bees {apes). Trees, also, both forest, fruit and ornamental, received their 
share of attention. The Romans were acquainted with most of the various methods 
now practiced for propagating the diflerent species and varieties. — But the culture of 
the vine finally took the precedence of all otner cultivation (cf. ^331 b). 

Respecting the attention paid by the Romans to agriculture as a science, and the care taken 
In defining tbe boundaries of lands by means of professional surveyors (ainimmuorea), see P. V. 
) 483—489. cf. P. II. ) 91. 1. 

2. Among the agricultural instruments the plow, aratrum, ranks first ; its chief 
parts were the temo, beam, to which the jugum or yoke for the oxen was attached: 
stiva^ plow-tail or handle, having on its end a cross-bar (manicula) of which the 
plowman took hold to direct the instrument ; buria^ a crooked piece of wood between 
the beam and plowshare ; derUale or defis, the piece of timber which was joined to 
the buris and received on its end the share ; vomer ^ the share ; aures^ afiixed to the 
buriB, and answering to mold-boards to throw the earth back ; cutter^ the colter. The 
raUum was a staff* used for cleaning the plow, or beating off* clods from it. In some 
plows wheels were attached ; but tne plow most commonly used was more simple, 

having neither colter nor mold-boards. Other instruments were the ligo, spade ; 6a- 

tillus, shovel ; ra«<rum, rake ; sarcnlum, hoe or weeding-hook ; bidens, a sort of hoe, 
with two hooked iron teeth ; occa and trpex, diflerent kinds of harrows ; marra, a mat- 
tock or hoe for cutting out weeds ; dolabraj a sort of adz ; securis, tix ; jTaZx, prunin^- 

knife ; falx messoria and falcula^ sickle. The implements for beating out gram 

were tne pertictB, a sort ot flails ; trahoj a sort of slease ; tribula, a board or beam, 
set with stones or pieces of iron, with a great weight laid upon it, and drawn by yoked 
cattle. These were all used upon the threshing-floor, area, which was a round space, 
elevated in the center ; sometimes paved with stone, but commonlv laid with clay 
carefully smoothed and hardened. Sometimes the threshing was done by merely 
driving oxen or horses over the groin spread on this floor, as among the Greeks and 
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260 ROHAN AimQIJITIBS. 

In Plata XXXII., fig. U. exbibtu Um Roman plow i T to the Urn*; B, the Hha; A, pointe to 
the aure* on the huru; D, to the dnttaU ; V, is the vom»r ; C, the etttUr. In flf . iii. are seen 
forms of the Syrian plow, ef. ) 17S. S.— On the Roman plow, cf. Diduon, as cited P. V. $ 489. 3. 

Fig. 8, in Plate XXXIl. is a cat showing varieties of the /oto, pruning-linife, and sickle. 

Fig. 5 is from an Egyptian monument, and shows the use of the sickle in cutting wheat in the 

field. Fig. 7 l« a Persian dvg^ for the purpose of threshing grain; a roller with teeth, fitted 

so as to be drawn by cattle over the grain ; it is taken from Sir R. K. PorUr,—F\g. iv. is another 
instrument for the same purpose, taken from JfUhuhr; it has three wheels with iron teeth, or 
with serrated edges, drawn by cattle, the driver sitting on it. These figures may partially illus- 
trate the Roman irsA* and trihUa. Ponttdn^ Antiquitatum Rusticarum, Ac. Patav. 1738. 

3. The carriages used for agrictiltural purposes were chiefly the plaustra or ve/uBj 
which had usually two wheels, sometimes four, and were drawn commonly by oxen, 
but also by asses and horses. These often had wheels without spokes, called tym- 
pana. 1 ne body of these carriages (and indeed of any carriage) was termed capsumt 
and the drau£ht<tree or beam, temo. The ju^tn was the yoke, fastened to the beam 
and also to the cattle by thongs, lora suh^gta — The sarracum was a cart or wagon 
used in conveying wood, and ttie various products of the farm. — Pack-horses {cabaUi) 
were sometimes used for carrying burdens ; more frequently asses or mules ; called 
ditellariij from the packages {clitella) on their backs. 

We may remark m this connection, that the Romans had various carriages for con- 
venience and amusement. — The chariot, cumtt, was the most common ; always with 
two wheels, but either two, three or four, or even six horses. Those with two were 
termed biga ; those with four, quadriga ; in the races, the horses were always yoked 
abreast.~-The earruca was a sort of private coach of the rich, sometimes of solid sil- 
ver, curiously carved. — I'he pilentumi was an easy soft vehicle with four wheels, 
used in conveying women to public games and rites. The carpentum was a carriage 
with two wheels and an arched covering. The thensa was a splendid carriage with 
four wheels and four horses, in which the images of the gods were taken to the pul- 
vinaria in the Circus, at the Circensian games (^ 233). The cinium was a vehicle 
with two wheels, drawn by three mules, used chiefly for traveling. The rheda was a 
larger traveling carriage with four wheels. — The horses were gwded and stimulated 
by the bit {franum) and reins {habefus) and whip (flagdlum). Bells (tintinneAula) 
were sometimes attached to the necks of the chariot-horses in a string similar to those 
now used. 

Fig. 6, in our Plate XXXT. is an ancient M^a, preserved in the Vatican at Rome ; it is covered 
with leather. Pig. 5 shows a triga. Fig. 4 is a qnadrigaj which very nearly corresponds to a 
representation on a medallion (n«mmic« moduli vtaztmt) belonging to the Royal Cabinet at Paris, 
on which Augustus appears holding a standard with the eagle at its top, and driving four horses. 
Cf JUontfaueont Sup. vol. i. p. 04. 

Conveyance was also made on horneback, in which case the spur (ealear, rhrpov^ cf. Firg, 
JEn. xi. 714) was the stimulus. Saddles of some kind (ephippia^ i^tmriffv) were used ; sometimes 
perhaps merely of cloth (vesiis gtragula) ; yet sometimes consisting, as is now supposed to be 
shown by some monunientss of a wooden frame, stuffed and covered with a soft material, and 
fastened by a girth (et«^«/«in, z<m«). Stirrups {Mtapia) we^e also known^ in later times at least. 
—It has been questioned whether the ancients used to ghoe their horses. But the allusions of the 
classical writers seem to indicate clearly the fact that they did>, although, in the remains of 
ancient art the shoe Is scarcely found, if ever, in the representations of the horse. Some have 
supposed that a plate of metal was attached to the hoof, not by nails, but by some other means. 

1 See Otnmf, Udier W&gen (** a mluabia wofk on the hWoiy of Caniigw"). • Cf. Ackaolofio, vol. tKL p. ill, h died 

P. IV. § 38. 5. > jtrdimblogui, vol. iii. p. 86 — Sm the paokge fraoi Jokruon^ given in § 3291 3. Beepeetiiig bridlci. biti, ke. 

ef. J. Cbp*, Chaliaofitpby. Lond. 18S&. On the ? ehldee of the ucienti, 8Bmr«r, Oe Be Vehicol. 

§ 270. Here will he the place to notice what is most important respecting 
the weights and circulating coins of the Romans. 

1. The principal Roman weight was the libra or pound. This was divided like the 
08, into twelve ounces; and the parts bore the same names with those of the as, men- 
tioned below. Various weights, both parts and multiples of the pound, were used in 
transacting business. They were often made of a black stone which some have 
called LydiuB lapis. Scales (Ztbree) and steelyards (fruftn^B), like the modern, were 
employed in weighing. 

Various specimens of Roman weights are given by MontfawMn^ vol. iii. p. 166, as cited « 13. 
Some are rectangular solids; but most of them are in a degree spherical.— Fig. 7, in our Plate 
XXXT. is a steelyard found at Pompeii ; the original has an inscription, bearing a date which cor- 
responds to A. D. 77, and asserting that the instrument had been legally tested and proved in the 
C»iiol.— Fig. 6 is the movable weight belonffing to another steelyard found at the aame place. 
.-Roman steelyards and weights have been found also in England. Cf. Jlrckaolo^ia. cited P. IV. 
^ 33. 5. vol. ix. p. 131. 

2 tt. Servius Tullius was the first who caused money to be coined (cf. P. IV. $ 134), 
by stamping on brass the image of cattle (peeudes whence the term pecunia). Pre- 
viously, exchanges were made by barter, or by means of uncoined metal. The most 
common brass coin, the as, was originally a Roman pound in weight and was divided 
like that into twelve ounces (unciai). Two uncia made a sextans ; three, a quadrans ; 
four, a triens ; five, a quincunx ; six, a semis ; seven, septunx; eight, hes (bis triens)\ 
nine, d^^rana ; ten, decunx ; and eleven, deunx. Afterwards the as was graduallv 
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reduced {Plin. H. N. xmriH. 3) to an ounce in quantity, and finally even to a half- 
ounce. Silver coin was first stamped B. C. 269; the most common coins were the 
Denarius, Quhiarius, and Sestertius, The Denarius was originally reckoned afi 
equal to ten pounds of brass, and marked X, or J, but after the reduction of the as 
to an ounce, B. C. 217, it passed as equal to sixteen asses. The proper value of it 
also varied at different times. The Quinarius was half the Denarius, and marked 
V. The Sestertius was a fourth part of the Denarius, and orieinally equal to 2j 
asses (hence its name semis t€rtius)t and marked LLS, i. e. Libra IJbra Semis, abbre- 
viated IIS or HS. After the reduction of the eu to one ounce, the Sestertius passed 
for four asses. Che Sestertius was often called Nummut. — Gold coin was first stamped 
at Rome B. C. 207; the most common coin was the Aureus or SoliduSf equal in 
weight to two Denarii and a Quinarius, and in value to twenty-five Denarii. 

J. FFard, De Aaae at Fkrtibui cjiM. Lond. 1719. 8.---aDiluid^ Ledum od the Coiinge of the GneksaadRoiB^ 

3. The temple of Juno M oneta was the place of the Roman mint, where their mo- 
ney was coined ; the term vioneta (whence money) referred originally to the image, or 
stamp, impressed on the coin and reminding one of the person or thing represented. 
The mint was under the care of the Triumviri monetales ; the coins were examined 
by the Nummularii. The impression on the As or Assipondium was a Janus hifrons 
on one side and on the reverse the rostrum of a ship ; on the Semis and Quadrans 
(called also Sembella and Teruncius) was a boat instead of the rostrum. The silver 
coins Denarius, Quinarius, and Sestertius, often had on one side a chariot with two 
or four horses, and on the other the head of Roma with a helmet ; but other devices 
were sometimes impressed (cf. P. IV. ^ 139. 2). — The value of the Denarius was 
about 15 cents, as deduced from the experiments of Letronne, who carefully weighed 
1350 consular denarii ; that of the Sestertius, being one-fourth of it, was therefore 
about 3 cents and 8 mills. — The ratio of gold to silver in the republic was about 
10 to 1. 

£. Snrewood. De Ponderilmi ct Pretih Vetenun Nammoram. Lond. 1614. A.—Mongez, snr l^rt da Monnojrage chez let ancient 
et ches \a modems, tie. in the Mem. de TlnHiivJt, CI a ■■ e d'JSTM. et lit. Ane. vol. ix. p. 187.— Con^, BMk, u cited § 174.— 
Htutey, ai cited ^ 274. 3. 

. 4. The usual rate of interest (ftenus) was one as for the use of a hundred a month, 
or 12 per cent, a year, and was paid monthly on the Calends. It was called usura 
centesima, as in a hundred months the interest would equal the capital (fiaput or sors). 
Horace speaks (Sat. i. iii. 12) of a usurer, who took 60 per cent. For money invested 
in property exposed at sea {fosnus nauticum) the lender might demand any interest he 
liked while the vessel was out ; but after she reached harbor, only the usual rate of 
12 per cent. — When a person, borrowing money, pledged himself and property in the 
form of a sale, he was said to be nexus ; a person failing to discharge nis debt within 
the legal term was by the law consigned to the creditX)r, and was then said to be 
addictus. 
See Niebukr, Hist, of Borne, ed. Fbil. 1835. vol. L p. W.-BudtwaOer, De fiw. naatioo Bom. Hamb. 18ia 4. 

^ 271 u. The Romans usually reckoned money by iSe«<er«tt. The sum of 1000 
Sestertii they called Sestertium ; duo Sestertia, e. g. signifies the same as bis mille 
sestertii. When the sum was ten hundred thousand or over, they used the word Ses- 
tertium in the case required, prefixing only the numeral adverb to the first number, 
ten, twenty, &c., and leaving the hundred to be supplied by the mind ; e. g. Decies 
Stitertium signified 10,00,000 Sestertii ; Quadragies Sestertium signified 40,00,000, 
or 4 million Sestertii. — ^They sometimes reckoned by talents, in case of large sums. 
The talewtum was equal to 60 libr<B or pounds. 

1. Kennet gives tbe fbllowin; rule for interpreting the Latin expressioni for enmB of money : 
if a numeral agree, in case, number, and gender, with Sestertius, then it denotes precisely and 
simply so many sesUreesf if a numeral of another case be Joined with the genitive plural, Ses- 
teniiim, it denotes so many thousand aestereeg ; if a numeral adverb be joined to the same, or be 
used alone, it denotes so many hu-ndred thotuand aesterees. 

We have on record some statements, from which we may form a notion of the Roman wealth 
and luxury. Crassns, for instance, is said to have possessed lands to the value of bis miliies, i. e. 
by the abov6 rule, 9000X100,000=300,000,000 sesterces ; takinj; the value of the sesterce obtained 
as mentioned in the preceding section, we have 3.8X200,000,000-:-IOO(MI7*600iOOO, for the value 
of the land owned by Crassus; he is said to have had, in slaves, buildings, furniture, and money, 
as much more.— Caligula laid out upon a single supper, c«ntt«(, i.e. 100X100,000 sesterces =3 
3.8 X 10,000,000-:-1000==#380,000.— Cleopatra is said to have swallowed, at a feast with Antony, 
a pearl worth the same sum, eenties HS. — Cicero is said to have had a table which cost centum 
sesUrtiitm, i. e. 100X1.000 aesterces=93800. 

Cf. Adam, Bom. Aat (ed. Boyd) Edinb. 1834. p. 482.— Perinpe tbeie raiu woold be arneh laiyer, if doe allowance were made 
far tbe depreciation in the valoe of the preeioue metala. Cf. Sm/'t Potit Eeoaontf, bli. i. cb. kxi. leet 7. 

S. In the Roman system of notation, seven letters of the alphabet were employed for express- 
ing numbers ; viz. I for 1, V for 5, X for 10. L for 50, G for 100, D for 500, and M for 1000. Instead 
of D, they sometimes used IC to signify 500; and instead of M, they also used M or CIC, or OC, 
to signify 1000. Sometimes a line drawn oyer a letter indicated that it was to be multiplied by 
1000; e. g. X stood for 10,000; L, 50,000; C, 100,000.— Combinations of these letters usually sig. 
nifled the svvi of the numbers represented by the several tetters separately ; e. g. Y III» 8 ; X V, 1 A ^ 
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I.X, 00; CX, 110. But when I, V, or X was plae«d before a letter repreienting a larger nombpr, 
the combination ezpreesed the diff$r«ne«; e. g. IV, 4; XL, 40; XC, 00; and when to IC another 
C was annexed, it indicated a multiplication by 10; e. g. IC, 500; ICC, 5000; ICCC, 50,000: in 
order to signify the same multiplication of CIC, a C was also prefixed as well as annexed ; 
e.g. CI3, 1000; CCI33, 10,000; CCC1033, 100,000. For any multiple, however, of this last, 
100,000, the Romans did not employ letters; but prefixed to this expression a numeral adverb; 
as bit, to signify 900,000; tor, to signify 300,000; dtciu, to signify 10,00,000, A;c. 

$ 272. It may be in place to speak here of the modes of acquiring or transferring pro 
perty (res privatcB), or methods of gaining the ownership {dominium). The following 
may be named ; 1. Mancipatiot when a regular compact or bargain was made, and the 
transfer was attended with certain formalities used among Roman citizens only ; 2. Cessio 
injure, when a person transferred his effects to another before the Prsetor, or ruler of 
a province ; chiefly done by debtors to creditors ; the cessio extra jus was when an 
insolvent debtor gave up his property to his creditors ; 3. Usucapio, when one obtained a 
thing by having had it in possession and use (im^ auetoriiate) ; 4. Emptio sub corona, 
the purchasini^ of captives in war, who were sold at special auction, with garlands 
(corona) on their heads ; 5. Audio, public sale or auction ; 6. Adjudication which referred 
strictly either to dividing an inheritance among co-heirs or dividing stock among partners, 




or in a declaration {viva voea) before witnesses ; or by law, which assijgned the property of one 
dying intestate to his children and after them to the nearest relatives on the father's side. 

^ 273 u. The public sale of property {audio, also called proscriptio) was very common 
among the Romans. In the place were such sale was held, a spear was set up, whence 
the phrase svh hasta venire or vendere. A notice or advertisement of the goods to be 
sold {labula proscriptionis, tabula auctionaria) was previously suspended upon a pillar in 
some pubhc place. Permission for such sales must be obtained of the city Prsetor. The 
superintendent of the sales was termed magister auctionum: in cases where the sale 
was to meet the demands of debt, he was selected by the creditors, and was generally 
the one who had the highest claim against the debtor. The sale of confiscated goods 
was termed sectio; the money arising therefrom went to the public treasury. 

Various distinctions were made of things constituting*property. One, of early origin, and con- 
sidered important, was into Res Maneipi and Res A'sc JUaneipi; the Mancipi were all 
surh as could be transferred by the form called Mancipatio ; the AVe Maneipi were such as could 
not be thus transferred. Under the Res Mancipi were included farms within Italy {pradia rustiea, 
also urbana), and in any place which had obtained tbe^« Italieum ; also slaves; and quadrupeds 
which were trained to work with back or neck; pearls (nuirfariUB) ; and country praedial servi- 
tudes (or servitutes pradiorvm rusticorum) . By a predial servitude was meant a right of making 
a particular use of the land of another, as the right of going through it on foot {servitus itineris); 
of driving a beast (aei^); of driving a loaded carriage (.via); of conducting water (aqutBduetus) i 
making lime {ealds eoquenda), ice. 

On lh« nibjeet of properly among the Romana, Me I7R(0-kabMi, Xktmt di« ?end>iedfliieD Artec dea Eigenthnma, ke. ia tlw jeikcm. 
Mtu.—Dirk»m, Ueber die geaetzlicheii Baachiflnknogen dea Eigenthunta, ia the Zeitaehrift, vol. iu— HynJIarfAoeft, Opttaeulnm d* 
Rebua Mancipi et Nee Mancipi.— 5cMrigny, Daa Recht der Beaitna.— 5mt(A, Diet Ot Antiq. under Dominium, Mandpatio, Prm^ 
diunt, StrvUua, fcc . On the form in auctiona, /. RabiriuM, De Haatanim et Anctionuin Origioe, in Ontotta, vol. UL 

^ 274. The principal Roman measures of extent and capacity should be explained here. 

1«. The measures of length and surface were the following; digitus, a finger's 
breath ; four of which made a palmus, or handbreadth ; and sixteen, a pes or foot ; 
5 feet were equal to a passus or pace; 125 of the latter formed a stadium, and 1,000 of 
tbem, or 8 stadia, a milliare. — In land-measures, the following were the most common 
denominations ; jugerum, what could be plowed in a day by one yoke {jugo) of cattle, 
240 feet long, 120 broad, or containing 28,800 square feet ; actus quadratus, eaual to 
half the jugerum, being 120 feet square and containing 14,400 feet ; clima, equal to an 
ei^th of the jugerum, 60 feet square, containing 3,600 feet. 

The smallest measure of capacity for liquid and for dry things was the ligula, 4 of 
which made a cvathus, and 6 an acetabulum; the acetabulum vraa the half of a ^uarfanW, 
which was the half of a hemina; and the hemina, half of a sextarius nearly eoual to our 
pint. For dry things there was also the Modius, equal to 16 sextarii. In liquids the 
sextarius was a sixtn of the congius; 4 congii made an urna; two urnae, an amphora; 
and 20 amphone, a euleus. 

For a fuller view of theaubijeet, the lUtlea preaented in Plate XXXHo. nay be eooaalted. 

2. Various methods have been adopted to determine the value of the Roman foot, which is 
important in learning the values of the several measures of length, extent, and capacity. 1. One 
means is furnished by specimens of the Roman foot on tombstones ; there are four of these pre- 
Merved in the Capitoline Museum. 3. Several foot-rules also have been discovered. The foot- 
niies were bare of brass or iron of the length of a pes, designed for use in actual measurements. 
3. The length of the Roman foot has likewise been deduced from the distances between the 
milestones on the Appian Way. 4. Attempts have been made to ascertain the Roman foot 
likewise from the eongius, the measure of capacity, of which two are yet in preservation, one at 
Rome, the other at Paris ; the solid contents of the congius are said to have been the cube of 
half a vu From the same measure, it may be remarked in passing, there have been attempta 
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to deduce the valae of the Roman Ubr^ m the eonflas k Mid to haTe held ten ponnds of wine 
or water, ft. The actual meaettrement of ancient buUdlnga now ■taodlng at Rome ia a method 
wbich is thought to be most satisfkctonr. By tbeee Tarioue nethodt the Roman foot ia made 
nearly equal to IS ioebee. 

GmmmIi^ Mfwrwort to mmitim ftbttOrm bam IbtCmgimh ntaaaAimDim.Lt rvmi l w* HnL&ufd Oogute^On^d 

Uw»,ke. Amaus lb* Mthoritiw en th> Bwm M—y. iwtfes id ■m i otic ib» Momiat tmj hm wuaai ia additioa to thmi 

citMl t Sra-Aaow, JliMM^ awl fTunn, w ctitd \ 174^-0. JHirfii, Da Am at putibw cjm libri v. Lncd. t»l. S-J. f 
»Bno»D«9MMrtUa. L. B. I«t.— JL AOTiM<, SyaliCM d« paadaibM at MMurit Smb. Leiis. 1714. 8.-Tbati«atiKaof Artit 
Md othBii M tito I lUi teL ef Omwm, dtad \ im^^Q. if«nyy. Stela of Iha Aadat M ww r m , «ba Atfc, BeMa, «»i JcwMi. wHfc 

aa ApiiaadiH uiai^ Hwold EaglMh Mooay.fa. (poMMiad mi). Abo ia hk irotfta. Oil l7fT. bL-^. (^mmi. OaeriptiM 

of ttaaBaaMaroolaad DaBuiak-V..ft««<*no<.1Uilaiof AadaetColaa,lle. Load. ITffT. 4— A£«Rfwi<*, Obaemtkn oe 
Dr. Aitalhiiot% DiMftaUoe oa Coim, Waigte, %ub, LtmL 1764. 4.-0r klv aalhan ia MMnlosy. Iktomim aad ITurm (cL 
f l74)aT«MatawMat CT. BoHilfaA Oidtoaaaii* OaMqaa ; ia wlMdi(aaalB iaCiBngv^BHiy) aia good tablaaor IkeOfladt 
aad Baaaa wa«Ub aad ■aHafai.-<:C alB #nnC, I« BMBana loi^aei daa aaeieaib a tte Jfaib JeaA Maer. *oL xsiT. |b 4& 
OigMKn,9y«aaMB MlriqMiliaaaf«id^atiq«ita^ia Iha Mtm. dt PAuMhtf, Claaaa d'lTM. •( £«. Jim. vol. tL 44^& AuMy^ 
SmjaathaaKiea(lWai|htoaad|laaaj,withaaiL|vaadisoalbaloaMiaadOMkroot QiL 107. 8. 



III. ArrAiBS or war. 

$ 275. The Romans were of all the nations of antiquity pre-eminently war- 
like; and hy an nninterrapted series of great military enterprises made a rapid 
and remarkable adrancement in power and dominion. Hence an acquaintance 
with what pertains to their military antiquities must aid in forming a just idea 
of their character and the origrinal sources of their greatness. 

1 «. This knowledge is to be drawn from their chief htstoriaDs as the primary source ; 
particularly from the commentaries of Julius Ctesar, and the historical works of Idvy 
and Tacitus ; to which we may add the Greek writers on Roman history, Polybius and 
Appian, on account of their constant reference to military afiairs. Besides these sources, 
there are the Roman writers who have made it their chief object to describe the Roman 
art of war, in its various particulars ; viz. Hysinus, Frontinus, and Vegetius. 

2 «. It is from these sources that those who have formed treatises and manuals of 
Roman antiquities have derived their materials on this branch of the subject. 

/. Liftiia, da IClilia Sawaaa (a riiaiMMil oaMytiM. Aaftv. leot. 4.-C. di J«imm^ LasieoB MUitare. Baain, 1724. 8 fok 
ftd.-WM«m4JBWh,BteiaekaKiMpaltarilMlawr,aHadltaBQiiaUaagBKk0|ilL Balla, 1788. 8. A good naanal oa tliia bfaaeb 
oTaatigBitiai— Tha lOUi toL ef O—im (cited j IW) waiiili of teaaliaai by Jt IT. SektUui aad othan, on Iha military aJBiia of tfaa 
SnaMBi -Ct ak> JMItii, oa Iha Art BMlitaiy, ia Tim BiMor^ of tktJrUmidaeStntm^ tktjjntimhf faaad ia hia.twritiil Bu- 
torj. N.rork,iaM^ 8 voh. a— AaMMi% OiK. oa On Boat. Art of War, ia bk THwL oT Onar, cilad P. V. f 08. 7.-a Am- 
car<MemoiraBcritatlwtaarplah|ioialid'katiqaiteiiBUitaif«B. Bariia, 1773. 4 «alh a CC(«.— £«AaH,McaioinoaBMnHi 
L^ioB, fee. ia llie Mimk di FJeoA dii /luer. ia diflhrent vola. fraaa SSlh to dSdv--/)* Jflriwoi, to eoat^ 
fa) auna Hon. ^ toL iIU.— fli^M, oa ttaa lonaa La«ioa, fee. a. Oam. laum. si. in.— OiUan, ia his Mom. Bmp. ek. L 

$ 276. On account of the frequent changes In the military system of the Ro- 
mans in the successive periods and revolutions of their history, the antiquary 
must, in treating of this subject, pay constant attention to the order of time. 
Of the Roman art of war in its earliest state, we have but imperfect accounts ; 
but we know that the wariike spirit of the nation showed itselr under the kings, 
and gave no dubious intimations of their future career. — ^In the division of the 
people into three tribes, made by Romulus, a thousand men for foot soldiers and 
a hundred for horsemen were taken from each tribe, and thus originated the 
fini Roman to'on [containing therefore 3,000 foot soldiers, besides the 300 
horsemen]. The 300 horsemen, called eeleres, and constituting in time of 
peace a body^ard of the king, were disbanded by Numa, but reorganized by 
Tullus Hostihus, and increased by the addition of 300 noble Albani; the whole 
number of 600 was doubled by Tarquinius Prisons ; and the body of horsemen 
at last comprised 3,400 men. 

There ie not a perftsct agreement in the aeeounta given respecting the number of men in the 
cavalry at different periode (cf. Lny, i. 90, M; PluUreh, Romnl. 13, 90; Cieero^ De RepuM. ii. 
90) ; and there ie room for aome donbt, whether the whole number at the dote of the regal power 
and in the flouriahing times of the republic ahould be stated as 94,00, or as 96,00, or as 54,00.— See 
Zumpt and JieryMr3(, as cUed ( 956. 9. 

$ 3T7. No one could be a soldier under 17, and all between 17 and 45 were 
enrolled amonff the class of younger men, and liable to service; while those over 
46 were ranked among the elder men, excused from military duty. They were 
always received to service under a formal oath {tacrametUum). The regular 
time of service was 16 yean for foot soldiera, and 10 for horsemen; it was nol 
customary, however, to serve this number of years in succession, and whoever, 
at the age of 50, had not served the prescribed number of campaigns was still 
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excused from the rest. Persons of no property {eapite eenn) were not included 
in the rule of requisition as to service, because having nothing to lose, they 
were not supposed to possess sufficient bravery and patriotism. In protracted 
wars the time of service was sometimes extended four years longer, and under 
the emperors 20 years became the regular period, except for the imperial guard, 
who were required to serve but 16. As all the soldiers were Roman citizens 
and free-bom, the rank of soldier was in high estimation ; and their peculiar 
rights and privileges were termed jus miUtisB. Freedmen could be admitted 
only into naval service. — In the earliest times the Roman order of battle re- 
sembled the Grecian phalanx. Subseonently it was a custom to form several 
platoons or divisions. At a later period the method of three lines was adopted, 
which will be described below ($ 286). 

$ 278. During the freedom of Rome, as has been mentioned, the army was 
asually commanded by one of the consuls. A consular army commonly con- 
sisted of two legions of foot, and six hundred horse, all native Romans. For 
two consuls a double number was requisite, 4 legions and 1,200 horse. The 
legion contained originally 3,000 footrsoldiers, but gradually increased to 6,000 
and higher. In the second Punic war it consisted of 6,200 foot with 300 horse ; 
and each legion had at that time six tribunes, of whom there were of course as 
many as 24 in all. These tribunes were chosen by the people, partly from the 
equites, partly from the plebeians. 

I. The number of foot-ioldiera in a legion appears to have varied mocb at diiTerent times. 
Cf. Uvy, yii. 35; xxix. S4; zliv. SI ; Polybiui, ill. 13. 

2 tt. In cases of great urgency, those who had served their time and were over six- 
and'forty years of age, were yet bound to defend their country, and to fill vacancies in 
the city legions ; in such emergencies, freedmen and slaves were sometimes enlisted. 
Soldiers received at such times of sudden alarm ilumultug) were called tumuUarii or 
suhitarii ; those of them enlisting voluntarily were called volones. 

3 u. Entire freedom from military duty was enjoyed only by the senators, augurs, 
and others holding a priestly office, and persons suffering some bodily weakness or 
defect. Remission of some part of the legal term of service was, however, often granted 
as a reward of bravery ; this was called vacatio hofwraitu 

$ 279. In the levying of the soldiers (delectus), the following were the usages 
most worthy of notice. The consuls announced by a herald the time of a levy 
{diem edicebant) ; then every citizen, liable to service, must appear, on peril of 
his property and liberty, at the Campus Martins ; each consul elected for him- 
self two legions, assisted by the military tribunes. The common soldiers were 
taken from all the tribes, which were called successively and separately in an 
order decided by lot. Four men were selected at a time, of which the tribunes 
of each legion, m rotation, took {legeruni) one. Afterwards the oath of fidelity 
{aacramenium) was taken, first by the Consuls and Tribunes, then by the Cen- 
turions and the Decuriones, and lastly by the common soldiers. Then the names 
of the latter class were placed in the roll of the legion, and under the emperors 
a mark was branded on the right hand, that they might be reco^ized, if they 
attempted desertion. Compulsory levyin?, resorted to in necessities, was called 
conquitiiio ; the same thing among the allies was termed eorucripiio, 

§ 280. After the levy was made, the legions were directed to another place 
of assembling, in which they Were formed into divisions and furnished with 
arms. The younger and feebler were placed among the light troops, veUies ; 
the older and richer among the heavy-armed ; to which class belonged the hastati^ 
prindpeSf and iriariu 

1 tt. The hasiati were young men in the flower of life, named from the long spear 
used by them at first, and occupying the foremost line in battle ; the principes were 
the men in full vieor of middle age, standing in the second line in battle ; the triarii 
the more advanced in age, veterans, constituung the third line in battle and taking thence 
their name. A lesion, when it consisted of 3,000, had 1,200 hastatit 1,200 prinapes, 
and 600 triarii. The last number always remained the same ; the two former were 
variously increased, and light-armed troops (pditea or mUitea Uvea) were added ac- 
cording to pleasure. 

On the UnMnaln,A«tai^*e.,£« Beau, u cited )S7i. Jfon, fe. toL xxix. p. 8S8. 

2 « On this occasion when the troops were formed into divisions, the colors or stand* 
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ards were brought forth from the Capitol and treasury, and committed to the prt>per 
officers (cf. ^ 282). 

$ 281. The sabdivisions were originally fnanipuli or eerUurim^ containing each 
a hundred men ; and the leader and captain of this number was called Cenlurio. 
•—When the legion was divided into the three ranks of the haatati, principes, and 
ifiarii, each rank had at first fifteen maniples ; and the whole legion, of course, 
forty-five maniples. These maniples were all equal, consisting of 60 regalar 
privates, two centurions, and a standard-bearer. The maniples of the hastati 
nad 300 men of the velites, distributed equally amon^ them ; to the triarii also 
were allowed thirty companies of the same; the principes had none. 

1 u. At another period the Icffion was divided into 30 maniples, and each of the three 
ranks into 10. The maniples oT the triarii contained still the same number, 60 men in 
each, 600 in all ; those of the hastati and principes contained double the number, 120 
men in each, 2,400 in all of both ranks ; among these were divided 1,200 light-armed 
soldiers ; thus makins a legion of 4,200. Each maniple was now divided into two cen- 
turieit sometimes called ordinea. The tenth part of a legion, three maniples of each 
rank, and therefore including 300 men, was called a cohort^ and from the number of 
men contained, tricennaria ; when the legion contained 4,200, the cohort had 420, and 
was termed quadrigenaria ; so also when larger, quingetiaria and i&xenaria. 

OntlMeolMirt,£«5HM,Mcitadia7S. JAm, ^ wL xxziL p^ >78. 

2 u. Each maniple had now two centurions, distinguished as prior tiXid posterior ; and 
every centurion had his assistant, called uragu$t $ubcenturiot and optio. — The 300 horse- 
men belonging to a legion were divided into 10 tumuBt and each turma into 3 decurimj 
consisting of 10 horsemen, whose head or chief was called decurio. 

$ 282. Each maniple had its standard, placed in its midst when in battle. 
The chief standard was always in the first maniple of the triarii, which was 
styled primus pihu. The images and figures upon the Roman standards were 
various; but the principal standard, common to the whole legion, was a silver 
eagle on a staff or pole, sometimes holding a thunderbolt in nis claws, an em- 
blem of the Roman power or success. Those of the infantry were usually- 
termed iigna f those of the cavalry, vexilla ; the bearers, ngtUferi, or vexillarii, 

1. The vexiUumt a flag or banner, was a square piece of cloth, hung from a bar fixed 
across a spear near its upper end. It was used sometimes for foot-soldiers, especially 
for veterans, who were retained after their terni of service ; these were by distinction 
called vexillarii, as they fought under this peculiar standard [sub vexUlo) ; they were also 
called subtignani. On the flag were commonly seen the abbreviations for Senatus popu- 
lunque Romanus, or the name of the emperor, in golden or purple letters. — The tignum 
was originally a handful of hay ^ expressed by the word manipultUy and it was from this 
circumstance that a oi vision of soldiers came to be so called. Afterwards it was a spear 
or staff with a crosspiece of wood, sometimes with the figure of a hand above it, in 
allusion perhaps to the word manipulus ; having below the crosspiece a small shield, 
round or oval, sometimes two, bearing images of the gods or emperors. Augustus in- 
troduced an ensign formed by fixing a globe on the head of a spear or staff, denoting 
the dominion of the world. When Constantine embraced Christianity, he adopted a 
new imperial standard which was termed the Laharum ; it is described as a long pike 
with a transverse yard at the top, in the form of a cross; from this yard was hun^ a 
silken veil or banner, of purple color, richly embroidered and ornamented : the poruon 
of the standard above the cross-yard was wrought into a monogram for the word 
Xpurrds. — I'he standards and colors were regarded with superstitious veneration by all 
classes of the army. 

In our Plate XXXIII. eleven different formi of Roman standards are given, in the figures 
marked by the letter C— Fig. D is ttie hand of Mohamaud^ a sort of sacred standard or sign of the 
prophet's power among his followers ; it is taken from Morier (cited P. V. ^ 343. 3), who repre- 
sents it as carried in religious processions in Persia. Two forms of ancient Persian standards 
are also given, in the figures marked B.— The eight marked ▲ are Egyptian.— Several Roman 
standards are seen also in Plate XXIX ; cf. $ 324. 

BapcctiDf the lokuiim, Me L. drianan, Antiqiiitiet of Chr. Church, Note prafixad to EzpkoatioD of Flatsk— Cf. doH. Jeum. 
voL IT. p. 932. 

2. Near the standard was usually the station of the musicians. — " The Romans used 
only wind-music in their army ; the instruments which served for that purpose may be 
distmguished into the tuba, the cornuat the buccina, and the lituu-yThe tuba is supposed 
10 have been exactly like our trumpet, running on wider and wider in a direct Ime to 
the orifice. — The corfiua were bent almost round ; they owe their name and origmal 
to the horns of beasts, put to the same use in the ruder ages. — The buccina seem to 
have had the same rise, and may derive their name from ^s and cano. It is hard to 
distinguish these from the comua, unless they were something less and not quite so 
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crooked. — ^The litui were a middle kind between the comua and tubat being almost 
straight, only a little turninjg in at the top, like the lituui or sacred rod of the augurs ; 
whence they borrowed their name. — These instruments being all made of brass, the 
players on them went under the name of aneatoresj besides the particular terms of 
tubieines, comicineSt buennaUfre$t &c. ; and there seems to have been a set number 
assigned to every manipulus and turma ; besides several of higher order, and common 
to the whole legion. In a battle, the former took their station by the ensign and 
colors of their particular companj or troop ; the others stood near the chief ea^le in a 
ring, hard by the general and prime officers; and when the alarm was to be given, at 
the word of the general, these latter began it, and were followed by the common 
sound of the rest, dispersed through the several parts of the army. — Besides this elas 
$icum, or alarm, the soldiers gave a general shout at the first encounter, which in later 
ages they called barrituSt from a German original." (Kennet.) 

A bra of the Rmnu eomu n mm !• Plato XXVL fig. B ; of the Utmu, prolMbly, in fig. n. See Oabmd, U Trampette cba 

l« ueien^ in Ike Hsm. Jmd. buar. toL t. p. 101. Oaland, De Tnte origbe et om apod Vetani, in Ugotitaa, voL zsxii. •• dted 

$ 283. The weapons of the soldiers differed according to the class to which 
they belonged. The velites had a round shield (parma\ about three feet id 
diameter, a spear for hurling {hasta velitaris)^ a helmet of ox-hide {cudd)^ or of 
the skin of a wild beast (galerus), and in later times a sword. — ^The hastati bore 
a laree shield {wmtum)^ three and a half and four feet long and over, of thin 
boards covered with leather and iron plate ; a short but stiff and pointed sword 
(gladtua), on the right hip; two javelins of wood with iron points {jnla)^ one 
longer and the other shorter ;. an iron or brazen helmet (g^a/ea), with a crest 
adorned with plumes {erUtd) ; greaves for the legs, plated with iron {ocrese)^ 
used in later times only for the right leg ; a coat of mail (/mca), formed of 
metal or hide, worked over with little hooks of iron, and reaching from the 
breast to the loins, or a breastplate (Jihordx) merely. — ^The principes and iriarii 
used weapons of the same kind ; excepting that the triarii had longer spears, 
called ha»tm longae, in later times lancex^ and long swords, called spcUhas, or 
when of smaller size, aemi-spathse, — ^The shield was marked by the name of the 
soldier and the number of the legion and maniple to which he belonged. Who- 
ever returned from battle without his shield, forfeited his life. — ^The weapons 
of the cavalry were similar to the Grecian (cf. § 138) : a war cap (cossm), a 
coat of mail, an oblong shield, greaves or boots, a lance or javelin, and sword 
and dagger, which last was used only in close fight. 

The borsemen In fig. 1, of Plate XXX. have a fmall round shield. Cf. ^ 235. 3. A sort of shield 
is also seen in fig. 2 of the same Plate ; which represents a Roman knight attacking a barbarian 
soldier ; from an antique gem. Both these figures show the horseman's spear. — ^The seutwm anil 
gladius of the soldier are seen In Plate XXXIIl. fig. 1, which is a Roman legionary, taken from 
Trajan's Pillar (cf. P. IV. $ 188. 2).— The shield is likewise seen in fig. 2, which represents a 
legionary with the accouterments and baggage, which he was obliged always to carry in march- 
ing (cf. ^ 208. 2).— The lorica or coat of mail may be seen in Plate XXII. fig. 5, in which the lega 
as well as the body are defended by mail ; this is the figure given in Calmet to illustrate the 
armor of Ooliatk, the Philistine ; it presents also his shield-bearing attendant. Cf. 1 Sam. zvii. 
4-7. — In fig. 8, a coat of mall covers the arms ; the helmet here seen extends down behind to 
defend the neck as well as head ; the figure is drawn from Trajan's Column. In Plate XXX. 
fig. 11, is a Dacian horseman completely covered with scale armor ; as is his horse also. — For 
other articles of armor, see Plates XVII. and XXII. Cf. $) 45 and 139. 

On ttw Roima amor, aee ATeyricI, as cited § 188.— Aln, U Btau (as cited § 276) ia the Mun. dt PAead. ^ toL nzix. p 497. 

§ 284. According to the coraraon accounts, the Roman soldiery received no 
pay during the first three hundred years of the city, and wages (jitiptndium) 
were first given to foot-soldiers B. C. 405, and to horsemen three years after. Each 
soldier had a monthly allowance {dtmenaum) of about two bushels of wheat, 
and a stipend of three asses per day. The stipend was afterwards greater; 
Julius Caesar doubled it, and under the emperors it sometimes rose still higher. 
The wages were sometimes doubled to particular soldiers or bodies of them as 
a reward ; such were called dupltcarii. Certain days were fixed for the distri- 
bution of the allowance of corn. Whatever any one saved of his pay was called 
peculiuni castrensei half of which was always deposited with the standards, 
until the term of service expired. 

1 n. Various extraordinary rewards were given to those who distinguished them* 

selves in war, called dona militaria. Donatives, donativot on the other hand, were 

gifts or largesses distributed to the whole army on particular occasions, as e. g. in cases 

of success, when also sacrifices and games were celebrated. Among the rewards, 

olden and gilded crowns were particularly common ; as, the corona castrensia or vol- 
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larit to him who first entered the enemy's entrenchments; corona muralisj to him 
who first scaled the enemy's walls ; and corotta navalis, for seizing a vessel of the 
enemy in a sea-fight ; tlso wreaths and crowns formed of leaves and blossoms ; as 
the corona civica, of oak leaves, conferred for freeing a citizen from death or captivity 
at the hands of the enemy ; the corona dbsidionalii, of £[rass, for delivering a besieged 
city ; and the corona triumphalist of laurel, worn by a triumphing general. 

The various crowns above named are exhibited in Plate XVI. Fig. 1 is the etvtec ; flg. 2« the 
eagtrentis ; 3, the obsidionalig ; 4, the muralis ; 5, the ttavalis ; 7, the trt«Mj»Jlki/w.— Fig. 6 is the 
radiata, such as appears to have been worn by the emperors. 

2. " There were smaller rewards iprcNnia minora) of various kinds ; as a spear with- 
nut any iron on it Oiostamira) ; a flag or banner, i. e. a streamer on the end of a lance 
or spear (vexillum), of different colors, with or without embroidery ; trappings {phaUra), 
ornaments for horses, and for men ; golden chains {aurecB torgues\ which went round 
the neck, whereas the pkalera hung down on the breast ; bracelets {armilUB), orna- 
ments for the arms ; comiculot ornaments for the helmet in the form of horns ; catellce 
or catennlcBt chains composed of rines; whereas the torquet were twisted {torta) like a 
rope ; jihutm, clasps or buckles for fastening a belt or garment.*' (.Adam), Another 
form of reward was an exemption from service (voratto) by release before the legal 
term was finished (cf. % 278. 3). At the expiration of the term of service, the soldiers 
received a bounty or donation in land or money, which was sometimes called emeritum ; 
those who had served their time out being also called emeriti. 

The tonpau n Men on th* D]rii« Obdiator (cf. P. IV. § 186. 9}.— See ArdmaiotiA (u cited P. IV. § 32. 5), roL xxIL p. 28S, oa 
•D ancieut bronze braceleL 

$ 285. The punishments inflicted for misdemeanors and crimes were very 
severe, both in garrison and in camp. Theft, false testimony, neglect of watch, 
leaving a post assigned, or cowardly flight, was visited with the punishment 
called /lAs/uartum, in which, on a signal from a tribune, the whole legion fell to 
beating the offender with sticks, usually until his death ; if he escaped, his dis- 
grace was scarcely preferable to death. When a whole maniple had fled, this 
punishment was inflicted on every tenth man, being taken by lot, and the rest 
were chased from the camp, and received only barley instead of wheat for their 
allowance. Often disgrace was inflicted in other ways, as by loss of pay 
{stiperidio privari), or loss of rank, e. g. when a soldier of the iriarii was de- 
graded into the hasiatu The tribunes could inflict punishments only after in- 
vestigation of the case; the general, on the other hand, could immediately and 
absolutely pronounce sentence, even to death. The latter was the sentence for 
wilful disobedience of orders, for insurrection and desertion. The mode of in- 
flicting death was not uniform. 

$ 286. Of the Roman order of battle (^aeies) a general idea may be given here ; 
a minute detail would belong rather to a system of tactics. The legions were 
commonly ranged in three lines, the foremost occupied by the hastati, the next 
by the principes^ and the last by the triariu Between each two maniples a 
space was left, so that the maniples of the second line stood against the spaces 
of the first, and the maniples of the third against the spaces of the second. 
These spaces were termed rectm viae, and were as broad as the maniples them- 
selves. 

1 tt. This arrangement was called quincunx. It had the advantage both of stability 
and of being easily changed ; it avoided all confusion and interruption, and was espe • 
cially put in opposition to the Grecian phalanx ($ 142), which it could easily penetrato 
and route. It was less fitted to resist a violent onset, and therefore was often, in anti- 
cipation of attack, changed so as to close up the spaces. But in this form of arrange- 
ment the soldiers were mutually sustained and relieved by bemg in different lines, and 
by means of their separate maniples could easily change the positions for attack and 
defence. Originally the lines were ranged six feet apart, and the men in the maniples 
three feet from each other ; in later times the space was diminished till the soldier had 
scarcely more than room for his shield. 

2. To the disposition of the soldiers in the three lines of Aa«faf{, pryncipes^ and triarii, 
as dbove described, some have applied the phrase triplex aciet (cf. Sallust. Bell. Jug. 
49) ; others consider the phrase as sometimes at least meaning simply an arrangemen: 
in three lines ; an arrangement in two lines bein^ called aciet duplex. Other methods 
of drawing up the army for battle were occasionally used. We mention here the 
cytneus, in which the army was arranged in the form of a wedge in order to pierce and 
break the enemy's lines; the glohuft in which the troops were collected into a close, 
firm, round body, usually adopted in case of extremity ; the forfexj in which the army 
took a form something uke tnat of an o^n pair of shears or the letter V, in order to 
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receive the enemy when coming in the shape of a wedge ; the serra, in which the lines 
were extended, and in malcing the engagement some pans of the fiont advanced belora 
the other parts, thus presenting an appearance a little like thetteeth of a saw. 

$ 287. The first attack ia a battle was customarily made by the lighi-^rmed 
troops, which in earlier times were ranged in front of the first line ; but after- 
wards they were stationed in the intervals between the maniples, behind them, 
or on the wings, and made attack in connection with ilkehtutaii. A considerable 
part of the light-armed were stationed behind the triarii^ to support them. The 
attack commenced when the legion was at the distance of an arrow-shot from 
the enemy. As the light-arm^ now discharged their arrows, the hastaii ad- 
vanced, hurled their javelins, and fought with their swords. If the enemy were 
not forced to give way, or they were themselves pressed hard, the signal was 
given for retreat ; on which tXie Hght^armed ^nA the toto^t drew back through 
the intervals of the second line, and the prindpeB advanced to the fight. In 
the mean while, the triarii continued in a stooping posture, leaning on their 
right knee with the left foot advanced, covering themselves with their shields, 
and having their spears stuck in the ground with the points upwards ; the line 
thus presented the appearance of a sort of wall. It the prineipes were com- 
pelled to retreat, the triarii then rose, and both the prineipes and the hastati 
being received into their intervals, renewed the action with close ranks {com" 
prestis ordirUhus) and all three in a body {uno eoniinerUe agmine). This united 
attack was then sustained by the light^armed troops in the rear of the whole. 

$ 288. Of the light^armed troops a few things further may be noticed. They 
were commonly called veliUt ; m early times, however, rorarii and aecensij 
sometimes also adaeriptitii, optiones, and ferentarii. They carried no shields, 
but slings, arrows, javelins, and swords. They were usually dii^ded into 
■fifteen companies {expediti tnanipuiin or esrpedilae eohortes), and besides these 
there were 300 usually distributed among the hastati of the old legions. The 
light-armed often sat behind the horsemen, and when these approached the 
enemy, sprang off and sought to wound and push them by the javelin and sword. 

1 tt. Thej^ were sometimes distributed among the maniples of the three lines, about 
forty being joined to each nianiple. — They were of three different classes, designated 
by their principal vf evipon ; jaeulatores, who hurled the javelin; sagUtarii, who shot the 
arrow ; and funditores, who cast stones or balls with the sUng. There were also 
afterwards tragularii and balistarii, who threw stones by the aid of machines. 

In Plate XXXIV. fig. a, is a Roman funditor ; fig. b, a tagiUarUta, 

2 u. Those called atUesignani were not the Hght-armed, but probably were the 
soldiers of the first, or of the first and second line. — The position of the light-armed 
during battle was often chanjged ; but it would seem that most commonly they stood in 
three lilies behind the hastati, the prineipes, and the triarii, and rushed forward to their 
attacks through the intervals between the maniples. 

§ 289. The Roman cavalry was the most respected part of their anny, espe- 
cially as long as it was composed wholly of knights, and this class of citizens en- 
joyed a high estimation and rank already noticed r$ 256). Even before the re^lar 
establishment of this order in its full privileges, B. C. 124, the cavalry consisted 
chiefly of the noble and respectable young Romans ; such indeed was the case 
on the first creation of the cavalry by Romulus, who received the most noble 
youth among his 300 horsemen called celeresf the same was true under the fol- 
lowing kings, who increased their number. Towards the end of the republic, 
the Roman knights began to leave the military service, and thus the cavalry 
of the later armies was made up almost wholly of foreigners, who were taken 
into pay in the provinces where the legions were stationed. The knights of 
later times served only among the Praetorians^ or the imperial bodyguard 
(cf. $ 309). 

$ 290. At that period also, the cavalry was often separated from the legions, 
while previously they had been regarded as the same army, and been stationed 
especially on the wing. — ^The forces, commonly called aim were different from 
the legionary cavalry; they were bodies of light-horse, composed of foreigners 
and employed to guard the flanks of the army. — ^The number of horsemen con- 
nected with a legion has already been named (cf. $$ 276, 278, 281^ ; commonly 
300 ; sometimes 400. The legions of the auxiliaries (cf. $ 292) had the same 
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number of foot soldiers as the Roman legions* bat a greater nun^er of horsemen ; 
although the ratio was not always the same. 

1 «. The cavalry was divided by the tribunes into 10 tunruB, corresponding to the 
number of cohorts in each legion, and 30 deeuruSf corresponding to the number of 
maniples. For every maniple there were therefore ten horsemen. Each turma had 
three Decuriones, the first of whom was commaader of the whoie turma; three uragi 
(dupayol) were under them. In how many Hues the cavalry used to be drawn up for 
battle is not known. In an attack, the first line of tumuB endeavored to break the 
ranks of the enemy ; and were supported therein by the second. If the enemy were 
arranged in the wedge- form, the cavalry dashed upon them at full speed. 

2 u. The horses were protected by leather on their bodies and plate%of iron on their 
heads and breasts. In general, the Roman cavahy were of principal service in pro- 
tecting the flanks of the infantry, reconnoitering the enemy, collecting forage, occupy- 
ing remote defiles, covering retreats, and pursuing the routed foe. \V here the ground 
was uneven, the horsemen dismounted and fought on foot. 

On the Roman cavalry, L* Beau, as citad § 276, Man. ^ Tol. xiriii.—Zumpt, cited $ 856. 2. 

§ 291. In early times, when the line in battle was not yet threefold, but the 
foot were ranged in a singie line, the horse were placed in a second to support 
them. In the year of the city 500, B. C. 352, the threefold arrangement of the 
legion seems to have been adopted. The cohorts have already been mentioned 
(§ 2B1); these also had their particular arrangement, which probably was 
lormed originally by uniting the maniples, a thing not common until later times, 
since in the second Punic war the separate position of the maniples was still 
practiced. Towards the end of the repahlic, the threefold division of the le- 
gionaries was abolished ; and the legion now consisted of ten cohorts, each of 
which contained 400 or 500 men. After the time of Cspsar, the more frequent 
order of battle was to place four cohorts in the front line and three in each of 
the two others. — Generally the Roman tactics became gradually more and more 
like the Greek. Under Trajan the arrangement for battle was a single compact 
line. Under later emperors, the use of the Macedonian phalanx was adopted, 
but it was renounced. 

$ 292. Of the legions of aaxiliaries we only remark further, that these con* 
sisted chiefly of inhabitants of the Italian states, which at an early period, either 
of choice or after subjection, entered into treaty with the Romans, and bound 
themselves to furnish for the field as many foot-soldiers as the Romans, with 
more than the Roman proportion of cavalry. The auxiliary legions occupied 
the two wings when drawn up* in battle-array. 

1 ». A complete consular army, comprising the full quota from the allied states, con 
tained eight legions; although the number of allies was not always exactlv the same. 
When in process of time the allies {socii) were admitted to Roman citizenship, the dis 
tinction made between them and the Romans ceased. 

2. The number of legions enrolled and assembled for service was difi[erent at dif- 
ferent times. *• During the free state, four legions were commonly fitted up every 
year, and divided between the two consuls ; yet in cases of necessity we sometimes 
meet with no less than sixteen or eighteen in Livy. — Augustus maintained a standing 
army of 23 or (according to some) of 25 legions." {Kenfiett.) 

RniMeliiisttaeiDHitiiyMtii)lidiiiieiitofUie«Bpa*an^weOiMon,Kom. Bmp.eh. I.— CC.§80lb 

- 3. The forces of the allies were termed dl<B, firom the circumstance of being usually 
placed on the fianks. They were under command of ofiScers appointed for the pur- 
pose, called prtBfecti. A portion of the foot and horse of the allies, called exiraordi* 
nariij were stationed near the consul, and one tro<^, called ablecti, served him as a 
special guard. 

i 293. Besides its proper members, each legion had its train of attendants, 
and baggage and machines of war. Among the numerous attendants were the 
following; the fabri, mechanics, workers m wood and metal ; Uxsb, sutlers, 
holding a sort oi market ; ehtrurgi, field-snrgeons, of which Augustus allowed 
ten to a legion ; metaiores, whose business was to marh out and fix the ground 
for encampments ; frumeniariU who had the care of furnishing provisions ; 
Hhrarii and scribse, who were charged with duties such as fall under the care 
of a quarter-master. — ^The proper baggage of the army {impedimenta) consisted 
partly of the bundles or knapsacks of the soldiers (famne), partly of weapons, 
military engines, stores, provisions, and the like, which w^re carried in wagons 

3 A 
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ani on beasts of barden. Each person in the ca?alry had a horse and a servant 
{agato) to carry his baggra^e. The servants and waiting boys of the legions 
were termed calonea. Originally there were but few persons of this class, but 
in later times they were often so many as to surpass the number of proper 
soldiers. 

$ 294. The order of march, when a Roman army moved to the field or into 
the camp, was usually as follows. The light^irmed went in advance ; then 
followed the heavy-armed, both foot and horse ; then the persons needed to 
pitch and prepare the camp, to level the grounds and perform other necessary 
work ; then th^ baggage of the general {dux) and of his lieutenants {kgatt)^ 
guarded by horsemen ; then the general himself under his usual escort ; then 
124 horsemen ; afler which came the military tribunes and other officers. After 
these followed first the standards, next the choice men of the army, and last 
the servants and muleteers or managers of the beasts. This seems to have been 
the usual order of march ; but it was of course changed and modified in different 
cases in reference to the nature of the ground, the country, and other circum- 
stances. The order in marching out of camp was also somewhat different. 
And in order to eaualize the exposure to danger, both the wings and the legions 
also were required to relieve each other in position. 

$ 295. Besides the arrangements for battle mentioned already ($ 286), some 
others adopted particularly in marching should be mentioned. The agmen 
quadratum was when the army was disposed in a compact form, usually that 
of a square, with the baggage in the centre, either in expectation of the enemy, 
or on a retreat; the agmtn pilatum^ or jusium^ was a close array in marching. 
Orbis signified not a circular form, but such a four-sided arrangement as pre- 
sented a front on every side. The tedudo was also an arrangement of the sol- 
diers, in which they stood close together, raisin? their shields so as to form a 
compact covering over them (like the shell over the tortoise), and in which they 
approached the walls of the enemy, or waited to receive the enemy at a certain 
distance. The turris was an oblong quadrangular form, with the end or nanow 
side presented to the foe; latereulua was the same, considered only in its 
breadth. 

$ 296. The camp of the Romans resembled in man]r particulars the Grecian, 
but had several peculiar advantages. A camp occupied only for a short time 
during a march was called eatira, and in the later ages, mansio ,• c€uira tlatitfa 
signified a more permanent camp, in which the army remained for a length of 
time, e. g. over a winter, therefore termed castra hibema, or through summer, 
easlra mstiva. The tents of such a camp were covered with hides, boards, straw, 
and rushes. The most convenient site possible was selected for the camp. The 
highest and freest part of it was chosen for the head-quarters of the general. 
This was called the pratorium^ and occupied a space of four hundred feet 
square. Here the council of war was held. A particular spot in it was appro- 
priated for taking the auspices, augurale ; and another for the erection of the 
tribunal^ whence the commander sometimes addressed the army. In this space 
were the tents of the eofUubemalet of the general (the young Patricians who 
attended upon him as volunteers), and of other persons belonging to his train. 
Near the prmtorium were the tents of the officers and the bodyguards. The 
entrance to the head-quarters was always next to the enemy. 

^ 297 1. On the right of the Pnetorium (e), was the f'orura (v), an open space for «l 
market, and for martial courts ; and on the left the Qucestorium (w), where the Btores, 
money, arms, and the like were kept. A select portion of the cavalry, equites ablectt 
et evocati (o, o) were also stationed on each side of th^Pratorium^ and behind them 
the pedites ablectt et evocati (p, p). Next were the tents of the Tribunes (•♦) and of 
the Praefects (tt). Then was a passage, or fi«e way, called pnnctpta (u), 100 feet 
wide, extending through the whole camp fi'om one of tiie side gates (c) to the other (n). 
The rest of the camp was what was called the lower part. Through the center of 
this lower part ran another passage 50 feet wide, extending in the opposite direction. 
On each side of this last passage, the tents of the cavalry (h) and the triarii (i) were 
trast ; then beyond these tents, on each side, was another passage 50 feet wide, and 
then the tents of the principes (k) and hastati (l) ; and after another similar passage 
beyond these on each side, the tents of the auxiliaries, both cavalry (m) and infantry (k). 
These five passages were crossed at right angles, in the center, by another of the same 
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width, tenned Via quintana (t) becaase five maniples were encamped on each aide 
of it. In each tent there were eleven men, which formed a contubemium, one of them 
having the oversight of the other ten. Around the tents was a free space 200 feet wide, 
which was the place of assembling to march out of camp, and served also for defense 
in case of an attack from an enemy. 

Around the whole camp was a ditch, /mm, and wall or rampart, vallum. The 
ditch or foss was ordinarily nine feet wide and seven deep ; the rampart three feet 
aiah ; these measures, however, varied with circumstances. The rampart was formed 
otthe earth thrown (agger) from the ditch, with sharp stakes (stidei) fixed therein. 
On each of the four sides was an opening or ^te, porta, guarded by a whole cohort. 
These gates were called porta pratoria (▲), bemg near the head-quarters towards the 
enemy ; porta decumana (b), on the opposite side of the camp, called also quaestoria, as 
in earlier times the quaestorium was near \X\ porta principalis dexlra (d), and porta 
principalis sinistra (c), being near the prineipia. 



A plan of a coniolar camp is teen In Plate XXXIV. flg. P, as given In Bofd^g ei. of Adam ; it 
R drawn from the description of Folvbius (Hist. vi. 94).— The letters and tigns included in pa- 
renihe»es in the above description refer severally to the corresponding marks in the Plan. 1 he 



letters Q Q, in the Plan, designate the tents occupied by the txtraordinarf cavalry of the allies; 
R R, by the extraordinary foot of the allies ; S B, by. strangers and occasional allies.— In fig. R is 
a section of a /mm, here given as twelve feet broad and nine deep; showing also the agger and 
sndes. 

$ 298. The watches which were maintained by night were termed vigiliae ,• 
exeubisB also signifies properly night-watches, but is used in a more general 
sense ; statio was the name for each single post. Two tribunes had constantly 
the oversight of the whole camp, which the same two retained, at the longest, 
for two months. At their tents all the ofiicers and leaders were reqoirM to 
assemble at daybreak and with them go to the general to receive his commands. 
The watchword (jn/mbolum) was called tessera, from the four sides or corners 
of the little wooden block on which it was writteit. 

1 II. The watchword was given by the general to the tribunes, and by them to the 
centurions, and by them to the soldiers. Those who carried it from the tribunes to the 
centurions were called tesserarii. Short commands were often written on similar 
tablets, and in like manner rapidly circiiated through the army. Before the head- 
quarters a whole maniple kept guard, particularly by night. The outworks of the 
camp were occupied by the lignt-armed. Every maniple was obliged to place four men 
upon guard, so that 240 men were always on the watch in a camp of two legions. l*he 
ni^ht was divided into four parts, of three hours each, also called watches, at the end 
ofwhich the guards (vigUes) were relieved by a new set. The legions of the auxilia- 
ries had also their guards and watchmen. It belonged to the cavalrv to inspect the 
watch on duty, and make the formal round (circuitio vigUum) or visit the several posts 
or stations. 

2. In the discipline of the Roman camp, the soldiers were employed in various ex- 
ercises, whence the army in foct took its name, exercitus. I'hese exercises included 
walking and running completely armed ; leaping, swimming, vaulting upon horses of 
wood, shooting the arrow, hurling the javelin, carrying weights, attacking a wooden 
image of a man as an enemy, dLC. — It was essential to the comfort of the soldier, that 
he snould be able to walk or run in his full armor with perfect ease ; in common march- 
ing he was obliged to carry, in addition to his arms, a load consisting of his provisions 
and customary utensils, amounting in weight, it is supposed, at least to 60 pounds. — 
The exercises were periformed under the training of the campidoctores. 

3. The winter quarters (eaetra kibemd) of the Romans were strongly fortified, and, under the 
emperors particularly, were furnished with every accommodation like a city, as storehouses, 
workshops (fabrica), an infirmary (vtUetudinarium), Slc. Many European towns are supposed 
to have had their origin in such establishments ; in England, particularly those whose names 
end in ehetter or eeeter. iJSdam).—Ct. Rey*s Military Antiquities in Great Britain. 

$ 299. The siege of a city was commenced by completely encircling it with 
troops, and the encircling lines (corona) were, in case of populous cities, som^ 
times double or triple. In the attacks upon the city they employed various 
methods, and engines of various sorts. 

1 u. The testudo before mentioned ($ 295) was frequentiv used ; upon the shields 
thus arranged other soldiers mounted, and so attempted to scale the walls. Higher walls 
they mounted by the help of scahng- ladders (scalof). — The crates, hurdles, were a kind 
of basket-work of willow; they were attached as a sort of roof to stakes, borne in the 
hands of those who used this shelter over their heads, in advancmg to make an attack ; 
they were also employed by the besieged as a breastwork on their walls, and on 
marches the v served as ftiscmes to fill or cover soft and miry places. — Vineta were 
-Mirtable sheas or mantlets of light boards, eight feet high, seven feet broad, <uW 9ixtp«ii 
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long. They were filled out and covered with wickerwork or hides, and served to pro- 
tect from the arrows of the enemy while the soldiers were undermining the walls. 

Fif(. I, of Plate XXXI V. shows tbe nse of the tutudc by a body of soldiers approaching a wall 
according to the statement above.— Fig. S shows the manner of forming the eraUty and the vinea. 

2 u. For a similar purpose were the piutei, wooden shelters, covered with hides, and 
moved upon wheels or rollers. Under these the sUngers and archers especially placed 
themselves, and soueht to force the defenders from their walls, in order that the scaling- 
ladders might be the more easily and efTectually applied. Of the same kind, yet 
stronger were the musculi ; and also the testudines (wooden shelters to be distinguished 
from testudo before mentioned) ; these were most commonly used to protect the work- 
men in erecting; a fortification, filling up the ditch, or the like. With some of these 
shelters they often covered the battering ram. 

Fig. 8, Plate XXXIV. is a pluUu9, advaneiBg against a wall. 

3 u. The battering ram was a large beam employed to break in the walls of the 
besieged city, in order to enter it. Originally it was managed immediately by the 
bands of certain soldiers without protection, but was afterwards placed under the shel- 
ters just described, which covered the men who thrust it aj^inst the walls. Its name, 
artes, was derived from its fi:ont end, which was covered with iron in a form resembling 
a ram's head. Sometimes it was composed of several pieces united, and so large that 
125 men were required to work it. 

The falces murules and asserea falcati were beams with iron hooks, to break and 
tear down the upper breastwork on the walls ; they were managed by the aid of ropes. — 
Two other instruments, which were probably of a similar use, were termed the 

S-ut and the cotvub. — The ierebra was an instrument employed for opening a hole in 
e walls. 

In fig. 4, of Plate XXXIV. is tbe bHttering-ram in its simple form, strspended by ropes from a 
cross-beam fixed above two posts driven into the groand. In fig. 5, it is attached to a complete 
and substantial frame placed upon rollers. In fig. 10, it appears under a shelter as above men- 
tioned.— Fig. 9 shows tbe oMer faleatu*. 

4 u. One of the most ordinary operations of a siege was to construct mounds (ag^ 
geres) as hi^h as the walls of the city, or higher. On these mounds were placed the 
mihtary engmes, also movable towert and other shelters of the soldiers. By means 
of boards, palisades, and wooden grapnels, they were made capable of sustairang such 
vast weights. On account of the great quantity of wood-work in them, the besieged 
generally strove to destroy them by fire, which was often applied by mining under 
ground. 

These towers (f»rre») were of various size and structure, often 120 feet high, and of 
ten or twenty stories. They were moved upon wheels or rollers. From the upper 
stories were usually cast arrows, javeKns, and stones ; fit>m the middle, a bridge or 
passage was sometimes thrown over to the walls; and in the lower one the battering 
ram was brought forward. When they reached the slope of the mounds they were 
taken to pieces by stories and reconstructed on hs summit. To protect them from 
lire, th^ were guarded by plates of iron, or coverings of hides, or moistened with a 
solution of ahim.— — A long iron javeUn fixed to a shaft of fir, wdund with tow, 
smeared with pitch and resin, then set on fire and hurled upon the enemy from a tower, 
was called /oiiarjai, which name was also applied to the tower itttlf from which they 
were thrown. The tnaUeoli were similar, a sort of burning arrows, or bunches of tow 
attached to javelins, designed to set on fire the works of the enemy. 

Fig. 3, Plate XXXIV. is a specimen of the movable towers. 

5 u. One of the most common and largest encines was the catapulta, by which 
arrows, javelins, and particularly stones were hurled a great distance. Stakes, sharp- 
pointed and hardened in the fire (called aclidet or sudex missiles) were also thrown from 
the catapulta. — In a siege there were usuallv a multitude of these machines. Their 
construction is not well understood ; we only know that ropes and cords or sinews 
were used in order to shoot the arrows and other weapons, which the^ threw with fatal 
efficacy. — Of a similar kind was the halisia ; called also in later times onager, and 
designed chiefly for throwing the javelin. — For shooting arrows, sometimes poisoned, 
the Romans made use of an engine termed the scorpiof which could be managed by a 
single man. 

Fig. 6, of Plate XXXIV. Is the Morpio.— Fig. 7 is the balUta, but on a scale more reduced. 

$ 300. The modes of defense on the part of the besieged were various. 

1 u. They hurled rocks, often more than a hundred pounds in weight, upon the De 
siegers, poured upon them boiling pitch or oil, and endeavored to thrust down th«> 
scaling-ladder by means of iron hooks, and to kill, force back, or pull up to themselves 
the soldiers attempting to mount. The thrusts of the battering-ram they sought to 
bafi^ or weaken by hanging sacks before it, and in various other ways, and even to 
seire and draw it up by their ropes and springs. They likewise cast burning torches 
36 2a2 
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npofi the wooden engines of the besiegers, and in other ways attempted to set them 
ou fire. 

2. *' Where they apprehended a breach would be made, they reared new walJs be- 
hind, with a deep ditch before them. They employed various methods to defend 
themselves against the engines and darts of the besiegers. {Liv. xlii. 63.) — But these, 
and every thing else belonging to this subject, will be best understood by reading the 
accounts preserved to us of ancient sieges, particularly of Syracuse by Marcellus (Liv. 
xxiv. 33), of Arabracia by Fulvius {Id. xxzviii. 4), of Alesia by Julius CiBsar (4e Bell. 
Gall, vii.), of Marseilles by his lieutenants {Cau. B, Civ. ii.), and of Jerusalem by Titus 
Vespasian (JosejA. de Bell. Jud.)." 

$ 301. In early tiroes the Romans seldom hazarded a sea-fight, and only in 
special cases. Afterwards, however, they acquired a permanent naval power, 
and always kept two fleets ready for sail, each manned with a legion, at the two 
harbors of Misenum and Ravenna. 

1 ». The warriors engaged in this service were called dastiarii, and were enlisted in 
the same way as the legions of the land forces, but often taken from among them. 
The highest officers or commanders of the fleet (classis) were originally the Duumviri 
navalet, afterwards a Consul or a Prstor, who was called prtBfeclus classist and sta- 
tioned in the most distinguished vessel (navia pratoria) known by its flag {pexiUwm 
pnrpureum). Every other ship had a tribune or centurion for its particular com- 
mander (navarchus). Upon the upper deck (jttega, cotutraium navit) stood the fight 
ing men. 

2. Besides the navan^us or commander (called also magister navis), each ship had a 
pilot igvbematorf rector) and sometimes two, who had an assistant (proreta) to watch 
at the prow. Besides the daasiarii or fighting-men (marines, called also epibalai)^ 
there were also the rowers (remigea) who were more or less numerous according to the 
size of the ^allej; these were under a leader or director (hoHator, /reXeixrr^, cf. ^ 158,) 
who with his voice and a little mallet (.portisculus) guided their motions. 

3 ». War-towers were often placed on board the vessels, commonly two, one in the 
fort part, the other in the hinder part. For seizing and boarding a vessel of the enemy 
the ferrea manus, harpttgonea, and corvi were employed ; there were also other instru- 
ments of this sort ; combustible materials and the like were used in order to fire the 
ships of the enemy. 

i 302 tt. On engaging in a fight, the sails {vela) were usuallv fiirled, because they 
would easily take firQ, and the vessel was managed by the rudder alone. The fleet 
was arranged by the commander in a sort of battle-array, and each vessel was as- 
signed its place, which it must maintain. A position as far as possible from land was 
usually desired. The larger vessels were usually placed in front, although the order 
of arrangement for naval combat was by^ no means uniform, but very various. The 
following forms are mentioned ; etcies avmplexj euneata, lufiatOt falcala. Before the 
battle commenced, the omens were examined, sacrifices and vows were offered. Then 
upon all the ships was hung out a red flag, or a gilded shield, and the signal for at- 
tack was given by a trumpet {cUusicutn). The contest consisted partly in the rapid 
and violent rushmg of the vessels against those of the enemy, for the purpVise of 
piercing the hostile ships by means of the rostra, which were two strong beams at the 
brow of the galley, covered with iron at the points, and made fast to both sides of the 
keel ; partly m throwing darts, spears, grappling irons, and the like ; and partly in 
actual close combat. 

% 303. The chief parts of a Roman ship were similar to those of a Grecian (^ 155). 
The following were some of the terms ; proraj prow ; puppis, stern ; alveusj belly ; 
gtatumina, ribs j sentina, pump to draw on bilge- water {nautea) ; foramina, holes to 
put out the oars {remi) ; sedilia, transtra, seats of the rowers ; acalmus, the piece of 
wood to which the oar was tied by thongs {stroppi) ; gvhemaatlum., clavus, rudder ; 
two rudders were common ; insifrne, the image at the prow ; tutela, the image at the 
stern ; apluttria, ornamental parts at the stem, sometimes at the prow, having a sort 
of staff with a streamer (tanta) ; malut, mast ; modius, the place in which the mast 
was fixed ; antefina, brachia, yards for the sails [vela) ; corfiua, extremities of the 
yards ; pedes, the ropes fastened to the comua. The rigging and tackling in general 
was called armamenta ; the ropes, rudefUes, or funes ; the anchor, anchora ; sound- 
ing-lead, molybdis ; the ballast, saburra. 

^ 304. The Roman ships were divided into three principal kinds, the war-galley, r' »o 
transport, and the ship of burden ; the first was propelled chiefly by oars ; the secou J 
was often towed by ropes ; the third depended mostly on sails. These classes were 
called by various names. Ships of burden had the general name of naves onerariiB ; 
they were commonly much inferior in size to modem trading vessels ; although some 
ships are mentioned of vast bulk, as that which brought from Egypt the great obelisk 
in the time of Caligula, said to be about 1138 tons. Ships of war were often termed 
futves longa, being longer than others $ naves turrita, from the towers constructed on 
.hem ; also rostrata, (grata, from their beaks ; and particuhTly triremes, quadriremes. 
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&c., from the number of benches of rowers in them severally. As many as ten 
banks are mentioned ; Livy (xlv. 35) speaks of a ship with sixteen banks ; and Pto- 
lemy Fhilopator is said to have built one with forty banks. On the manner in which 
the benches were arranged in the Roman and Grecian galley we refer to $ 156. 2. 

The naves Lihurnicm were light, fast-sailing ships, maae after the model of the 
galley used by the Liburni, a people of Dalmatia addicted to piracy. — ^Tbe fhaseli, or 
naves actuaricBt were a kind of yacht or small bark, with few oars, also designed for 
expedition. — The Camara were of a peculiar construction, with two prows and rud- 
ders, one at each end, so that the^ could at pleasure be propelled either way without 
turning; they could be covered with boards Uke the vaulted roof of a house. {Tac, 
Mor. Germ. 44.) 

Fig. 1, of Plate XXIII. is a tpecimen of the pktueltu.— Fig. 3 is tfao Libumian galley.— Fig. 2 is 
the stern of a Roman vessel, from a painting at Pompeii; it shows the two ruddersy attached on 
«ach side, by bands, as on a pivot, so that the lower and larger ends could be raised out of water 
by lashing the upper ends down to the deck. Cf. JSets zxvif. 40. 

On the ibiiM of the Bomaas, Me Sch^tr, BottoOtf Lt Son, *<• *■ ci^d § 166. 2.—/. Fbuitu, De LIbaraietmm CoestractioiM, ia 
Cnariiu, vol. xii.— .-It wm stated, in 1836, that the port of Pompeii had been diaeoTered, preteDtlnf vendi thrown upon the^v 
■des and eovered bjr the volaaie matter. (Downfall of Babylon, Sept 22, 1836, dting London LUmary Qazettt.) 

§ 305. The great public reward of a Roman commander, who had gained an 
important victory by sea or by land, was the triumph, a pompous show, which 
was practiced even in the time of the kings. This honor, however, could be 
acquired only by those who were or had been Consuls, Dictators, or Praetors; 
tt was not awarded to Proconsuls. Yet in later times there were some excep- 
tions to this. He who claimed the honor of a triumph must have been also, not 
merely commander, but chief commander of the army, and the victory must have 
been gained in the province assigned to the Consul or Prsetor. The importance 
of the campaign and the victory, and its advantage to the state, also came into 
consideration ; and the genera] must have brought back his army to share with 
him in the glory of the triumph and accompany him in procession. If the vic- 
tory consisted only in the recovery of a lost province, it was not honored with a 
triumph. 

§ 306. The first solemnity which took place at Rome after a victory, was a 
thanksgiving or supplicatio (§ 220). Then the general must apply to the senate 
in order to obtain a triumph. Permission, however, was often given by the 
people, contrary to the will of the senate. A law or vote was always passed 
by the people permitting the general to retain his command {imperium) in the 
city, on the day of his triumph, because in other circumstances he was required 
to lay down his command before entering the city. The abuse of the honors 
of a triumph occasioned the enactment, B. C. 63, of the law called lex triumphed' 
lis Porcia^ which prohibited a triumph unless at least five thousand of the enemy 
had fallen in battle. 

§ 307. A general enjoying this honor was not to enter the city until the day 
of his triumph, and his previous request to the senate must be made out of the 
city in the temple of Bellona. The expenses were usually defrayed from the 
public treasury, except in cases where a conqueror held a triumphal procession 
without public authority, as was sometimes done on the Alban mountain. The 
expenses were commonly very great. Before a triumph, the general usually 
distributed presents to his soldiers and to others. — The Senate went to meet the 
triumphing general as far as the gate by which he entered the city. 

1 u. The order of the triumphal procession was as follows. First in the ime, ordi- 
narily, were the lictors and magistrates in a body. They were followed by the trum- 
peters and musicians of various kinds, the animals to be offered in sacrifice, the spoils 
and booty taken from the enemy, the weapons and chariots of the conquered, pictures 
and emblems of the country reduced, the captive princes or generals, and other pri- 
soners. Then came the conqueror himself, seated in a high chariot, drawn by four 
white horses, robed in purple, and wearing a wreath of laurel. He was followed by 
his numerous train, consisting partly of his relatives, but chiefly of his army drawn 
out in regular order. — The procession marched amid constant acclamations, through 
the whole city to the Capitol, where the victims were sacrificed, and a portion of the 
spoils of the victory were consecrated to the gods. Afterwards were feasting, merri- 
ment, spectacles, and games. Often the scenes of the triumph lasted several days. The 
pomp, expense, and luxury attending them became constantly greater and greater, 
and the whole custom, on account of its frequent occurrence, and the great abuse of 
it by some of the emperors, was reduced at last to a common and contemptible affair 
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—The first triumph for a Tictory at sea (triumpku9 navalig) wap obtained by the Con- 
sul C Duillius, after his memorable defeat ofthe Carthaginians, B. C. 261. 



fl. Retpaetlng the pillar and iawrlption in honor of DuitUui, see P. IV. ) 133.— For a fuller 
▼lew of a triumphal display, read PluUrek^s deecriptlon ofthe triumph of Panlue JBmlliiis, after 
the capture of Peieeus king of Macedonia.— See also the account of Anrelian'e triumph in his 



Life by V^witema (cf. OiMem, eh. xl). The last triumph recorded It that of Belisarius, at Constan- 
tinople, rHated by Procoplus (cf P. V. k 137.— OiMoa, ch. xli.)^The tout number of triumphs 
upon record down to that of Beilsarlus has been calculated as amounting to three hundred and 
fifty. 

It may be worthy of remark, that the phrase ««nni eertmcrinai had its orighi In a custom con- 
nected with the triumph of a general ; the eities ofthe province where bis victory was obtained, 
and those of other provinces also, used to send to Mmgoldtn ervwiw, which were carried before 
him in the triumphal procession. Cn. Manlius had two hundred crowns carried before him in 
bis triumph on account of his victories in Asia (X.iv. xzxix. 7). At length it became customary 
to send, instead of the crown, a sum of money, which was called aurum eoronarium (cf. jSuI 
OeU. ▼. 6). 

$ 308. There was an honor lower than that of a triumph, frequently bestowed 
on victorious generals, the ovatio. This did not differ very much in form from 
the triumph ; the essential peculiarities were, that the general entered the city 
not in a chariot, but on foot or on horseback, robed not in the trabea, but the 
prsBtexla only, and at the Capitol did not offer bullocks in sacrifice, but a sheep 
(opm). From the last circumstance, the name ofthe whole scene was probably 
taken. The triumph on the Alban mount, already alluded i^ ($ 307), was less 
pompous. It was held only by those to whom the senate had refused a triumph 
m the city, and to whom an ovation only had been awarded. The ceremonies 
were similar to those of a triumph in the city. The procession, it is supposed, 
marched to the temple of Jupiter Laliaris, situated on the mount. 

$ 309. The Roman military system underwent various changes under the 
emperors. 

1 u. By Augustus a standing armv was established ; he also created an officer 
called Fr<:rfeclus pratorioy who was placed over the troops constituting the imperial 
bodyguard and the praetorian cohorts distributed in Italy. The Roman miUtary ser- 
vice suffered by the new establishment. It soon became merely a system to support 
the authority of the emperors, not to promote the welfare of the country ; and to for- 
ward this end, many disorders and abuses on the part of the soldiers were overlooked. 
From the same cause, likewise, an unhappy line of distinction was drawn between 
the military and the other classes of citizens. 

The praetorian soldiers were, under the first emperors, divided equally into ten 
eohortij containing 1000 men each. Under the later emperors they were entirely abo- 
lished, and 3500 Armenians were enrolled in their stead ; these were divided into nine 
tchoUBj and commanded by the officer styled Magister ofUAorum. 

The legions, not including the atmZtaries, were under Augustus twenty-five, dis- 
tributed among the provinces. Besides these he had ten pratorian cohorts just named, 
six city cohorts of one thousand each, and seven cohorts styled cohortes vigilum, which 
together amounted to 20,000 men. In after times, the number of troops was greatly 
increased, as well as the naval force. On the division of the empire, the western 
comprised sixty-two legions, and the eastern seventy. 

At the commencement of the cWII wars related by Tacitus In his History, there were thirty 
«gionB, distributed as follows: three in Britannia; three in Hispania; eight in Gallia, thret* of 
them being in the portion called Upper Gerronny, and four in Lower Germany (cf. P. I. $ 17); 
two in Pamionia ; two in 1>almatla belonging to Illyricum ; two in Mosia; ft)ur in 9yria, with 
three more In Judea uader Vespasian ; two in Egypt ; and one in Africa (cf. P. I. ( 173). 

2. The epithet pnstorian, in the republic, was applied to the cohort which guarded 
the pavilion of the general. After the time of Augustus the pnefect of the prietorian 
bands was usuallv a mere instrument of the emperor, and the ofiice was conferred 
only on such as the emperors could imphcitlv trust. The appointment was made or 
the commission conferred by the emperor's delivering a sword to the person selected. 
Sometimes there were two praBtorian praefects. Their power was at first only mili- 
tarv and small ; but it became very great, and finally trials were brought before them, 
ana there was no appeal but by a supplication to the emperor. Marcus Aurelius com 
mitted this judicial honor to them, and increased their number to three. — The prseto 
nan cohorts had a fortified camp at the city, without the wall, between the gates 
Viminalis and Esquilina. Under Vitellius sixteen praetorian cohorts were raised, and 
four to guard the city. Severus new- modeled the body and increased them to four 
times the ancient number. Constantino the Great finally suppressed them and de- 
stroyed their camp. {Bond's Adam, p. 123, 485). 

3. Important changes m the military system were made by Constantine. He ap- 
Dointed two ecneral commanders for the whole army, called Magistri militim ; one 
ot whom had command of all the cavahy, Magister equitum; the other, ofthe whole 
'nfantry, Magister pediium. 
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. Constantine did not abolish the title of Praftetua prtetorioy when he suppressed the prtetorian 
cnhons, as above mentioned; but he changed the nature of the office, making it wholly a eivil 
one, and dividing the care of the whole empire between /o«r officers of this title ; Pntfeetut prc- 
toHo UrietUis ; JPrmfectua pratorio per JUyrutant PraftcUu pra,torio per Italias ; Prafectue pr«-> 
torio QaUiamm. The city of Rome also retained her special overseer, Praffctus urbis Romee^ 
and a similar officer, with greater authority, was appointed over Constantinople, which now 
became the seat of the empire, Prafecttu vrbiM ConttantinopoliM. Under the four pnefects wer« 
subordinate officers, whose authority was limited to particular dioceses, of which there were 
thirteen; one of them governed by the officer styled Count of the diocese of the East (Comet 
diaceseos Orientie); another, consisting of Egypt, by an officer styled Prafietug ^BCgypti ; and the 
other eleven by officers styled Vicarii or vice-prefects. The dioceses were subdivided into a 
great number of provinces, whose governors were of four different grades, termed procon»vU»t 
unuvlarte, eorrutort, and pramdM. 

4. The empire was divided into eastern and western between the two sons of Con- 
stantine. In the western, the military jurisdiction continued to be vested in two com- 
manders styled Magister equilum and Magister peditum. In the eastern, it was 
vested in tl^e officers styled magiatri mUitumt and tne number of them was five in the 
time of Theodosius the Great, who shortljr before his death, A. D. 395, tmited the 
empire in one ; it was divided again after his death and so continued until the find 
overthrow of the western, A. D. 476. The five Masters- gefieral of the military each 
had command of several squadrons (vexillationes) of horse and several legions of sol- 
diers {palatines comitatenses) and several corps of auxiliaries {auxilia) ; two of them 
had also under their command a naval force, consisting of twelve distinct armaments 
or fleets, six being assigned to each. There was likewise included under this military 
establishment, in addition to the forces already mentioned, a large body of troops de- 
signed particularly to defend the frontiers, called sometimes borderers j and commanded 
by comUes and duces^ who seem to have been responsible to the officer, termed Qucbs' 
tor saeri palatii. — The Masters-general of the West had under their command lorcea 
of a similar description, including also troops designated specially for the defence of 
the frontier. There was a Magister militum in Gaul, but subordinate to the two Mas- 
ters-general. 

For a general view of the civil and military anangemeBt* of the empire under Constantine and later emperort, we Oiibon, ch. 
z^i.— For mora rainnte details, TatUau SyiUmatique dm Bmfrira dPOriatt et dfOeeidtnt, ftc. in 3d vol. of SeMWt Hist. Litfc 
Romaine.— The Notitia Orientis et Occidentis, as edited by Amorolt, or more recently by JRfcfctnf , as cited P, V. § 671.— Cf. Jftnua 
U d. Or. Berl. 1817. B. 



IV. AFFAIRS OF PRIVATE LIFE. 

$ 310. In order to form a correct idea of the more private civil and social 
relations of the ancient Romans, it is important to notice the essential distinc- 
tion which existed between the freemen and the slaves. There were two classes 
of freemen, the/rec-6om (ingenui), whose fathers were Roman citizens, and the 
free made {liberti) or freed men who had been enfranchised from servitude, and 
who did not always enjoy the rights of Roman citizens. The children of the 
latter class were termed /t6cWtm and their grandchildren tngenut, in early times; 
at a later period the freed men were called liberti only with reference to their for- 
mer master, receiving when spoken of otherwise the name libertini themselves, 
while their sons, if born ai\er the father^s manumission, were called ingenui. — 
The slaves were such by birth, vernse ; or by captivity in war ; or by purchase, 
mancipia. Of their different services, their treatment, and the ceremonies of 
their manumission, we will speak below (§ 322). 

Oa the subjects belonging to the branch of Boman Antiquities upon which we now enter, we may refer to Almay de la vie 
privte des Romains. Lausanne, 1760. 12. (Consisting chiefly of treatises in the ihmoiru <U PJcademie dm hiKnptxont.) Trans. 
Gemi. Leipz. 1761. & Engl. Trans. Lond. 1764. 12.— SJketeA«o/(A« AmesttcMmturto/IAeJZomans. Reprinted, Phil. 1822. 12. 
€£ N. Am. Seo. xvi. !6S..-Coitfttre, La vie priv6» des Romains, in the Mtm. dead. Inter, vol. i. 303.— Jfonf/oueon, Usages du 
■iede de llieodore le Grand, in the Mim. Jead. Inter. ycL ziiL p. 474.— Eapedally fV. Seclsr, Callus (Romao Life in the time of 
Aiigustos). 

§311. The Romans commonly had tnree names; the first was called the 
praBTiomen^ and had reference simply to the individual who bore it; the second 
was called the nomen, and was the name of the race or clan (gens) ; the third 
was the cognomen, which designated the family {Jamilia) : thus, in Fublius 
ComeliiM l&jno ; Scipio is the cognomen indicating the family name, Cornelius 
the nomen pointing out the clan or gens to which the family belonged, and Pu6- 
Hus the prsenomen marking the particular man. The distinction between gens 
and familia was, that the former was more general, denoting a whole tribe or 
race; the latter more limited, confined to a single branch of it. — ^The daughter 
commonly received the name of the tribe or race, e. g. Cornelia^ and retained it 
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after her maniage. Sisters were distinguished bj adding to this name the 
epithets major and mtfior, or primoy weunirfa, tertia^ &c. 

1. Sometimes the Romans had a fourth name, which has been styled the agnomen; 
this however was only an addition to the cognomen^ and may be properly included 
under it. — The order of the names was not invariably the same, although they usually 
stood as above stated. Under the emperors the proper name of the indiyiduai was 
frequently put last. 

2 u. Even from the first establishment of the city, some among its heterogeneous 
inhabitants were of noble descent, and the number of noble families was increased by 
the adoption of plebeians among the patricians. The following were some of the 
most distinguished races; Fahia (gens). Junta, AiUonia^ Julia, JEmilia, Pumpeia, 
Tulliat Jloraiia, Oetaviaf Valeria, PottAumta, Sulpicia, Claudia, Papiria, Cornelia, 
Manlia, Sempronia, Hortentia. 

The names of fkniliei were often derived from the employment of an aneeetor (cQ P. V. ^ 483). 
Names were also applied to individuals by way of ridicule ; that which was at first a mere nick- 
name, or aakriquet, became permanently atuched to a person. 
See Mdkudd, De PAutorite que lee Bobriqaeti oo Svmone buiieeqnee peavent avoir dan I'bittoire, In the Mem. J§ead. buo^ 

vol. SIT. p. 181. Ob the Boman Dimee, and iUnMriom bniliee, eee adMPt HiaL Lift Bom. toL It. p. 967, and reCeraMce then 

fivea.-OiUon, Oee. and Fall of Ron. Enp. eh. ml—BotuUH, Lee noma dee Bonaina, in the Mkm. Amd. huer. i. l54.^Pari 

Roffal latin Gnm. bk. viii. ch. 1.— Ct CaHatio, De aatiqnii PBeroruai Prmominibna, in Onevtu*, vol. ii. (te the enbjeet of the 

ncae ((ml«), eee JfteUvAr** Bona, i. 2S4.— IfaJdbi'* HieL oT tUm».-G9ttUng, aa eited § Ztf. 

$ 312. The increase of these races was much promoted by marriages, in 
regard to which the Romans aimed to preserve a complete separation between 
plebeians and patricians, until B. C. 445. Marriage was held to be a duty of 
every Roman, and those who neglected it were obliged to pay a fine or tax. 
Citizens were forbidden to marry strangers, except by permission specially 
granted. Certain degrees of consanguinity were considered as interdicting 
marriage. Marriage took place at an early age among the Romans, the male 
being sometimes but fourteen and the female only in the twelfth year. 

1 V. The ju9 Quiritium conferred only on Roman citizens the right of marrying a 
free-bom woman. To freedmen this was prohibited, until the enactment of the 
Foppean law (A. D. 9) ; by this law the free-born, excepting senators and their sons, 
were allowed to marry the daughters of freedmen. 

The Lex Papia Poppaa was an enlarging and enfir>rcement of the Lex Julia " de maritandis ordi- 
nibus;** by it, whoever in the city had three children, in other parts of Italy fouTf and in the 
provinces Jive, was entitled to certain privileges ; while certain disabilities were imposed on 
those who lived in celibacy. This subject is alluded to by Horace, Carm. Sec. vs. 20. 

2. A legal marriage was termed Justa Nuptia, or Justum Matrimonium, The word 
conwuhium was used as a comprehensive term including all the conditions requisite to 
the contracting of a legal marriage. Generally it may be stated that there was con- 
nubium only between Roman citizens. There was no connubium between slaves, but 
only what was called contubemium. 

See OUrigy Excnnot de Contaberaiii Bomanoran, in Lanairfi Pliny, u cited P. V. § 470. 4. voL 9d. p. 231.— UTynr, Diae. d« 
iure eonnnbionmi apod BoauuMM. GMt. 1797. 

§ 313. The marriage was always preceded by a solemn affiance or betroth- 
ment, in which the father of the bride gave his assent {siipulatio) to the request 
{tponsio^ of the bridegroom. This compact and the ceremonies attending^ it 
were called aporualia ; it often took place many years before the marriage, even 
in the childhood of the parties betrothed. The bridegroom was not always pre- 
sent at the betrothing, which was sometimes effected by means of letters, or by 
an empowered substitute. In early times the father's consent was necessary 
only for the daughter, but afterwards also for the son. The mutual consent of 
the parties was the most essential. Friends and relations were usually present 
as witnesses; the marriage contract was written and sealed (JesitimsB tabellss) ; 
the bride received from her betrothed a ring as a pledge of his fidelity ; and the 
whole ceremony was concluded with a feast. 

§ 314. In fixing the day of marriage, care was taken to select one of those 
esteemed lucky or fortunate. The transferrence of the bride from her father's 
power to the hands of the husband was called eonverUio in manum^ and was 
accompanied by a religious ceremony, and a sort of consecration by a priest 

oiei 



{eor^arreatio). Marriages contracted in this form were the most solemn, and 
could not be dissolved so easily as in other cases. Two other forms or modes 
are mentioned ; one was by prescription (una), the bride being taken home and 
living with the bridegroom for a year (tuucapio) ; the other by a purchase (cih 
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emptio), in which each party gave to the other a portion of money, repeatinff 
" • certain words. 

$ 315 K. On the day of marriage, the bride was adorned with a sort of veil or pe- 
culiar ornament of the head {luteutn jlammeum)j and a robe prepared for the occasion 
{tunica recta), which was bound around the waist with the marriage girdle {cingulum 
laneum). I'he sacrifice ordered on the marriage-day was a sheep of two years of age, 
_■ - . presented especially to Juno as the goddess of marriage. 

The conducting of the bride to the residence of the husband, which took place in 

the evening, was attended likewise with ceremonies. She was taken, as it were 

ibrcibiy, from the arms of her mother, or if the mother was not living, of the next 

near relative. She went with a distaff ifiolus) in her hand, and was careful to step 

' £. over or was lifted over the threshold of both houses, as it was ominous to touch it 

^^ I: with the feet. She was supported by two youth, one on each side ; a third preceded 

her with a lighted torch or nainbeau, and sometimes a fourth followed earring in a 

'..^„r covered vase {cumerum) the bride's utensils (nubentis utensUia) and also various toys 

» Ifu.i (crepundia). She bound the door posts of her new residence with white woollen ni- 

lets and anointed them with the fat of wolves (hence uxor^ quasi unxor). She then 

. 'a ^«i:> stepped upon a sheepskin spread before the entrance, and called aloud for the bride- 

Li. '.<•'* groom, who immediately came and offered her the key of the house, which she de- 

.&ivii»> nvered over to the chief servant. Both now touched fire and water, as a symbol of 

. -0«i«^ parity and nuptial fidelity. The house was already adorned with garlands of flowers, 

« ^ the work of the preceding day. After their arrival the marriage banquet (coena nujh 

^ .,r ftaZis) was held, which was accompanied with music and song. The husband after 

'^^ . ' supper scattered nuts among the youth and boys present. Finally the pair were con- 

: x'i ji^i- ducted to the bed-chamber, by the door of which the nuptial hymns iepithalamia) 

rV3s^^• were sung by young men and maids. The next day the bride presented a thank- 

V.: ,: :;i' offering to the gods, and the husband gave an evening entertainment {repotia), and 

-T D«* distributed presents to the guests on their departure. 

.:>/T?£k § 316. Divorces (divorUa) were, especially in latter times, quite common. 

When the espousals and the marriage had been solemnized in full formality, 
especially with the confarreaiio just described, particular solemnities were requi- 
site for a divorce, and these were called diffarreaiio. In case of a less formal 
marriage contract, the divorce was called remaneipatio or uturpatio. On 
account of the frequent abuses of divorce, it was restrained by law ; and pro- 
perly the men only enjoyed the right. The formula with which one dismissed 
his wife was tuas res tibi habeto. Sometimes the separation took place before 
marriage, after the espousals, and then it was called repudium ; the customary 
formula was as follows : cimditione iua non utor. If a woman was divorced 
without having been guilty of adultery, her portion or dowry was returned 
with her. 

The situation of the Roman woman after marriage was in some respects better than that of the 
Greek woman. The Roman matron presided over the household ; she superintended the educa- 
tion of her children (cf. P. IV. $ 135); as being the maUrfamiliaSy she shared in the honors paid 
to the husband. Tet, generally speaking, the condition of females among the Romans was simi- 
lar to their condition in Greece. The social elevation enjoyed by females in modern times is 
very justly ascribed in a great degree to Christianity. 

See § 181, and referaicM tbere (ivoi. On the regard to the ms u lllwtimtad by the writinp of Tiballot, Ovid, Seneea, fte. ef. 

Bamialw^ Veaua Dnoi*. U|a. 1796. 8. On the infloenca of Christiaoity, ne ButkndntttrU Sormon.— OiuAttv, Social Infla* 

«noa of Christianity, in BHiL Sepot. Sec Seriea, vol. i. p. 186.— Cf. P. IV. § 83. 2. 

$ 317. Among the Roman customs connected with the birth of children, that 
was the most remarkable which left it to the arbitrary will of the father whether 
to preserve his new-born child or leave it to perish. In reference to his decision 
of this point, the midwife always placed it on the ground ; if the father chose 
to preserve it, he raised it from the ground, and was said toikre infarUem ; this 
was an intimation of his purpose to educate and acknowledge it as his own. 
If the father did not choose to do this, he left the child on the ground, and thus 
expressed his wish to expose it {exponereyj this exposing was an unnatural 
custom borrowed from the Greeks, by which children were left in the streets, 
particularly at the eolumna laetaria^ and abandoned to their fate. Generally the 
power of the father was very great, but the mother had no share therein. This 
power extended not only over the life of his children, but the father could three 
times sell his son and three times reclaim him, and appropriate all his gains as 
his own. Under the emperors, this power lost much of its rip[or, by the regc 
lation allowing the children to hold the inheritance left by their mothers. 

^ 318 tt. The freeing of a son from the power of a father was effected by what was 
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called emandpatian, or a fictitious thrice repeated selling of the son ; the freedom cou. 
sequent upon this was termed tnanumtMiio Ugitima per vindictam. The father and the 
son appeared together with the pretended purchaser, a friend of the first, and with a body 
of witnesses, before the tribunal of the prstor, and here the ima^ary thrice repeated 
sale and thrice repeated manumission was completed with certain established usages, 
sometimes by only a double sale with a delay of the third. On the third sale, the 

Eurcjiaser was called pater Jiduciarius ; in the first two, dominus. — The power of the 
ither over his son was otherwise rarely terminated except by the death or banishment 
of the father; it belonged to the pecuUar rights of a Roman citizen (^ 260). By 
emancipation the son became his own master, and possessor of his own propert]^, 
of which, however, he must give the father half as an acknowledgment for ma 
freedom. 

$ 319. Another custom among the Romans in respect to children was that of 
adoption (adoptio). la this, the actual father of a child renounced his own 
rights ana claims, and committed them to another who received the child as 
his own. 

1 u. The ceremony was performed before a magistrate, usually the praetor. The 
formalities were in part the same as in emancipation, which was always presupposed 
in adoption, and previously executed. Only in such a case, the son was sold to the 
adopting father but twice, and did not revert the third time to the real father. There 
was also sometimes a kind of adoption by will or testament {adoptio per testamentum), 
in order to preserve a family from extinction. In such case the person adopted re- 
ceived a considerable part of the estate left by the person adopting him, and bore his 
name after his death. 

2 1. That, which was called adrogatto or arrogatio^ differed from adoption only in 
the formalities connected, and in the circumstance that the person adopted was pre- 
viously his own master (tut juris) and not in the power of^ his actual father. The 
adrogatio was not transacted, as was the adoptio, before the praetor, but before the as- 
sembled people, in the Comitia Curiata, and by the aid of the High-priest ; neither 
was it limited to individuals, but often included a whole family. Upon the consent of 
the people to the arrangement, the person or persons adopted into a family took a 
solemn oath, that they would remain faithful to the religion and worship of the &mily ; 
this was called detestatio saerorum, as the adopted person lost the peculiar rights and 
was freed from the peculiar duties (sacra gentilitia) of his former gens (cf. v 311), if 
different from the one into which he was now introduced. 

^ 320 «. By what was called legitimation, a natural (naturolis) or spurious ispurius) 
child was declared to be legitimate (jLegitimus), and instated in all the rights of such. 
This affected, however, the relation of the child only to the father, and not to other 
relatives, or to the whole famihr of the father. Such a child shared in the inheritance 
an equal portion with the lawful children. But this custom was not known to the 
early Romans ; it came first into practice in the fifth century under Thecdosius the 
second, and then scarcely at all in Rome itself, but in the municipal towns, where it 
was introduced to supply the want of the decuriones or members of the senate (cf 
^ 260. 2). For, as this office could be received only by sons of decuriones, and was 
also very burdensome, the fathers were allowed to transmit it to their natural sons, by 
them legitimated. 

$ 321. The education of the Roman youth is noticed particularly in treating 
of the Archaeology of Roman Literature (cf. P. IV. §§ 123-125). Here we 
only remark, that for a long time there were no public schools, but the youth 
received the necessary instruction from private or family teachers (psBdagagi), 
There were, however, those who in their houses gave instruction to a number of 
youth together. The corporeal exercises, especially in the early times, were 
viewed by the Romans as a more essential object in education than the study 
of literature and science. They did not neglect, however, an early cultivation 
of the manners, and of noble feelings, especially patriotism, love of liberty, and 
heroic courage. 

§ 322 /. The household of a Roman was collectively termed familiaf but by 
this word was especially meant the body of slaves, of which there was often a 
large number. Persons in opulent circumstances had them sometimes to the 
amount of several thousands. The Roman women of rank usually had a nu- 
merous body of servants of both sexes. — The slaves of a family were divided 
into different classes or decuriae, according to their employments, and a particu- 
lar registry of them was kept, which was, in some instances, read over every 
morning. Their condition was very hard, and they were treated as mere chat 
tela, raSier th^n persons. 
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" Slaves in Rome occupied every conceivable station, from the delegate superin- 
tending the rich man's villa, to the meanest office of menial labor or obsequious vice ; 
from the foster mother of the rich man's child, to the lowest degradation to which 
woman can be reduced. The pubUc slaves handled the oar in the ealleys, or labored 
on the public works. Some were Uctors ; some were jailors. Executioners were 
slaves ; slaves were watchmen, watermen and scavengers. Slaves regulated the rich 
palace in the city ; and slaves performed all the druajzery of the frirm. Nor was it 
unusual to teach slaves the arts. Virgil made one of his a poet, and Horace himself 
was the son of an emancipated slave. — The merry-andrew was a slave. The physi- 
cian, the surgeon, were often slaves. So too the preceptor and pedagogue ; the reader 
and the stage-player ; the clerk and the amanuensis ; the architect and the smith ; 
the weaver and the shoemaker ; the imdertaker and the bearer of the bier ; the pan- 
tomime and the singer ; the ropedancer and the wrestler, all were bondmen. The 
artniger or squire was a slave. You cannot name an occupation connected with agri- 
culture, manufacturing industry, or public amusements, but it was a patrimony of 
slaves. Slaves engaged in commerce ; slaves were wholesale merchants ; slaves were 
retailers; slaves shaved notes ; and the managers of banks were slaves." 

The foltowing is a ■pecificatlnn of some of the principal servants, such as are most frequently 
mentioned : — I . Of those employed in the house. The aervus admissionalis received the persons 
who visited the master of the house, announced their names, and conducted them in ; the servi 
evbieularii were a sort of valet or chamber servants, often enjoying the particular confidence of 
the master ; the totuoree and einerarii were such as paid attention to the beard and hair of the 
masters ; the amanturues and Ittrarii were secretaries and copyists ; the anagnostai were readers ; 
the veatiarii attended to the wardrobe ; the balneatores waited upon the master at the bath ; the 
mediei performed the duties of surgeons and physicians ; the nutrilii and padagogi took care of 
the children.— A multitude of servants were employed in waitinc: upon table at meals, and were 
designated from their several functions. Among these were, e. g. the servtu leetutemiator^ couch- 
■preader ; ttr^etor^ arranger of dishes ; earptor or tdggor^ carver ; diribitor^ distributer ; pragrus- 
tator^ taster ; poeiilator, cup-bearer ; deteraor^ table-wiper, ftc— There were others performing 
another kind of house-service, e. g. the servua estiariust door-kcKper ; atrwiww, hall slave ; dispen- 
satoTt or areariust keeper of the stores ; eellarius^ pantry-keeper; pulmentariusj pottage-maker; 
duleiarius^ confectioner ; ttediger^ torch-bearer ; eunaria, cradle-rocker ; eoanutat perfumer ; jCa- 

bellifer^ fan-carrier, ice. 2. Others were employed out of doors; the tervus tiu«/ari», who had 

the oversight over his master's buildings ; the servua a pedibua^ who went with errands ; the 
leetiearii, who carried the sedan or litter, &c.— A large number of slaves were kept at the manors 
i\ country-seats, to see to the husbandry and fruits ; among these were the viUid, stewards or 
puperintendeuls ; aratore«, plowmen ; runeatores, weed-pullers ; eeea<«r«0, clod breakers ; /eivi- 
aeetortat hay-cutters; vindemiatoraa^ vintasers ; ju^arti, ox-drivers; opilioneaf sheep-tenders; 
piaeatorea, fisb-catnhers ; imt/i^nM, mule-drivers ; gallinarii, hen-keepers, &o. 

for a full lUt, see SkurH State oT Slavery among the Romans. Edinb. 1833. 8 Of. Jim. Quart. See. vol. it. 71. On the 

employment of slaves, see jt. Popma, De Operis Senrorum — L. Pignonut, De Serris et eonim apod Veleres miaisteriis. Patav. 
lfiS6. 4 —MmigtXt sur les travaux publ. des Romaint, in the Jftm. d* PIrutUut, C 1 a s se de £t<. « Beam Arttj I 4M. 

$ 323. The slave-trade formed among the Romans, as with most of the 
ancient nations, an important part of business. Slave merchants (venalitiarii) 
were always foand attached to the Roman armies, and importers of slaves 
{mangones) often came to Rome from Greece and Asia. There were varioas 
laws regulating this traffic; which, however, were oflen left unexecuted, or 
were evaded by the arts of those engaged in it. For exposing to view slaves 
offered for sale, scaffolds {eataatse) were erected in the market, and commonly 
small tablets or scrolls (tituli) were suspended from the necks of the slaves, 
stating their country, age, character, &c. The price varied very much ; it was 
sometimes above a thousand denarii. Of still greater value were such as pos- 
sessed intellectual cultivation, and could be employed as teachers, readers, 
accountants, musicians, and the like. 

One thousand denarii would equal (cf $ 970. 3) about one hundred and fifty dollars. In the 
time of Horace (Sat. II. vii. 43) a fiiir price for an ordinary slave seems to have been about half 
that sum. In the time of Justinian the legal valuation of a common slave was twenty solidi,!. e. 
five hundred denarii, or about seventy-five dollars. But vastly higher prices are mentioned ; 
e. g. beautiAil boys are said to have been sold for as much as two hundred thousand sesterces, 
or fifty thousand denarii (cf. MaH. iii. 6; viii. 13. PUn. H. N. vii. 89. 40). 

^ 324 u. The liberating of slaves took place in several ways. The most ancient 
mode seems^to have been by will, jnanumissio per testamentumf on the decease of the 
master. There were two other modes ; eentUt and per vindictam ; the former wsa 
when the slave, with the master's consent, was enrolled in the taxation list as a freed- 
man ; the latter was a formal and public enfranchisement before the pnetor. In the 
last case, the master iq>peared with his slave, before the tribunal, and commenced the 
ceremony by striking him with a rod (vindicta) ; thus treating him as still his slave. 
Then a protector or ciefender iatterlor liberlatis) steps forward and requests the Ube- 
ration of the slave, by saying hune hominem liberum ease aiot jure Quirilium ; upon 
which the master, who has hitherto kept hold of the slave, lets him go (e manu emit' 
*€bat)i and tnves up his right over him, with the words, hune hominem liberum taap 
37 2P 
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volo. A declaration by the prsetor, that the slave should be free, formed the conclu- 
sion. To confirni this manumission, the freed slave sometimes went to Terracina and 
received in the temple of Feronia (P. II. ^ 91. 5) a cap or hat (pileus) as a badge of 
liberty. 'Fhe slave to be freed must not be under twenty years of age, nor the person 
setting him free under thirty. 

Wp may here remark, that on the country flirros there was a class of population termed eolonU 
who were not slaves, although sometimes termed »«rvt t$rrm. They were attached to the soil, 
and could not be separated from it; the land and the coloni could be sold together, but neither 
of them could be sold without the other. The coloni, like slaves, were linble to corporeal punish- 
ment ; but thev had the right of e«iiii«W«m (cf $ Sli. S), which slaves had not. The colonus paid 
a yearly rent Tot the land on which lie lived. 

Od the Milijwt of Hn— Slavery, m u able uid iaiBrartiH *rtld« ia flie BOHud BipoiUary and Quart. Obttner, No. «. Oct 
1M5 —Amftiy, BoHyi Stew ud Tntimm, ia Um Jftm. Jead. huar. vol. uxv. p. 988, aad uzvil. p. Il3.-Aatr, cited § 922. 



$ 335. The dwellings of the Romans were at first mere huts (eoua?), and 
during the first three centuries, even to the capture and plunder of the city by 
the Gauls, the houses were insignificant (P. IV. $ 241). On its beingr rebuilt, 
they were larger and more respectable. As luxury increased, especially after 
the second Punic war, so the private dwellings {domxui) became more and more 
costly and splendid, both within and without; although this was not universally 
the case. In the time of Augustus, there was great magnificence and extrava« 
gance in the building and ornamenting of houses. 

1 u. Among the principal ornaments of the larger houses and palaces were the fol- 
lowing; the covering of the outer and inner walls with marble ; the use of phengites 
{(peyyiriK) or transparent marble, in the place of the lam$ ttpeculdruy which was com- 
monly employed for windows; mosaic work on the noors {pavimenta tesselata); and 
various decorations in ivory, marble, costly wood and precious stones, attached to the 
walls, ceiling, and door-posts. 

S. The fktmfitu, according to Pliny (Nat. Hist, zxxvi. 93. 46), was discovered in Cappadocia 
in the time of Nero, and took this name from its translucency.— The lapis speevUirit was found 
in Spain, Cyprns, Cappadocia, Sicily, and Africa ; it could be split into thin leaves, like slate, 
not above five feet long each. Bofd remarks, quoting the French translation ofJSdam, '* It ap- 
pears that this stone is nothing else than the talc of Muscovy." L«it»«|p (cited P. IV. $ IK. S), 
after comparing various allusions to it in Pliny and others, expresses in the following words 
his conclusion : "que le lafi$ tfmularii des Anciens etoit ootre gypse feuillet^ appell^ SeUnite.** 
(vol. i. p. 814). 

S. Window! made of this stone were termed Mpeeularyi ; it has been supposed that these were 
chiefly in the better houses*.— Horn is said to have been used by the Romans for the windows 
(comenm gpteulare); also paper and linen cloth. Originally the windows were mere openings 
{foramina^ fenestra) I sometimes covered with a sort of lattice (eUthri); sometimes closed by 
means of shatters with two leaves (biforeg fenettrm). It has not been generally supposed that 
fUuB (cf. 308. 4) was manuftictured at Rome before the time of Tiberius, nor that it was us<>d for 
windows until a much later period ; the first distinct mention of glass windows (pitrea tpeeula- 
rU}t is said to be by Lactantlus (/>« opiJUio Dti, 8) or by Jerome, in the fourth century*; alibough 
mirrors («p0eit{a) of glass were much earlier. But glass windows have been discovered* in the 
buildings at Pompeii. ** In the vaulted roof (of a room of the tk«rmm or baths) is a window, two 
feet eight inches high and three feet eight inches broad, closed by a single large pane of glass, 
two-fifths of an inch thick, fixed into the wall, and ground on one side to prevent persons on the 
roof from looking into the bath : of this glass many fragments were found In the ruins. This is 
an evident proof that glass windows were in use among thf! ancients. The learned seem to have 
been generally mistaken on the sultject of glass-making among the ancients. The vast collection 
of bottles, vases, glasses, and other utensils discovered at Pompeii, is sufficient to show that the 
ancients were well acquainted with tbe art of glass-blowing.** It has be^n suggested, that these 
vessels may not have been manufactured in luly, but imported from the East, especially from 
Tyre, the place where glass is supposed to have been first made. Another room belonging tit 
the same baths "was lighted by a window two feet six inches high and three feet wide, in the 
hronx* frame of which were (bund set four very beautiful paneg of glopM fastened by small xicfs 
and ierewSf very ingeniously contrived, with a view to remove the glass at pleasure.** 

1 /. M. euaren'tw, De rortmiailNM iapidum in priicis JRditicVn, in SaBengref m ciled § 197. nA. i.— * Stekmomi, JIMory of 
Invmtiona, died P. IV. § 98. 1.— Cf. FofCl, GMchicbte der Erflnduhfen von der ftltisten bit sur oeanlflB ZeiL Leipi. 1841. 12. 
1 Pomptii, n died P. IV. \ SS. 1. p. I6i Cf niM § 80S. 4 

4. Paintings in stucco on the walls, and fret-work (laquearia) on the ceilings, were among the 
decorations In Roman houses. The various ornaments were frequently of a character exceed- 
ingly unfavorable to purity of mind. 

On afdiitMtnnl oraunenta, ke. cf. P. IV. \ SSO.— Og th« monic of tbe nneieDti, P. IV. ;§ ler, 18B, SSOi . 

5 ». The names of the various parts of a Roman house are known to us much bet- 
ter than their exact design and use. The following were the principal parts. (1) I'he 
veslAulum or fore-court, an open space between the house-door ana the street. From 
•his, one entered through the door or gate (janua or ostium) of the house into (2) the 
atrium, aula or hall, in which on both sides were placed the images of ancestors in 
niches or cases (armaria). From this, one passed directly through into (3) the imphi- 
•'turn ; called also eompluvium and cavadium, which was a court, commonly uncovered 
9ifhdivale^. where the rain-water fell. In tliis was the proper dwellinfir-house. which 
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had two wings with a covered colonnade or portico in front, in order to pass unexposed 
from one apartment to another of these side-buildings. Of these apartments the 
principal was (4) the triclinium or dining-room ; the otl^rs were termed celloBt having 
distinctive names from their use ; as eella vinarioj coquinaria, petiuariat &c. Besides 
these there were attached to the larger houses various other appendages ; colonnades, 
baths, ffardens, and the like. — In eeneral, almost all the apartments were on the lower 
floor ; but detached houses or blocks, which were mostly occupied by tenants on 
lease (and called tntuZiE), were higher and had more stories. 

Am the popolatioB of Boma iaoMMd, tbe btNMt in the eitj wen niaed to neb altitadw m to oenrion danger, tod a mtsimam of 
licisht waa eMAbliaiMd bf hw } in the nlgn of AuintiH it wai cnutod, tfait tbe he^rt of piinto ediAoei •bouU not csoeed wventy 
feet fnND the graoML-GabqH, nL Sd. p. il6,ed. N. 7. ISB. 

6. The fate or door (janud) wa« •bmetimef made of Iron or brats, often highly ornamented, 
and usually raised above the ground, so that steps were necessary to ascend to it. On festival 
occasions it was hung with green branches and garlands. It turned on hinges (cardines), and was 
secured by bars (o^tcM, eUustra), locks {term), and keys {davu). Knockers (sMmUt, mtalM) or 
bells (Untinnabvla) were attached to it. 

Fig. a, of Plate XXXU. rapreeeDte a key ftwod at Ponpeii^rig. A, of tbe tame Plato, ie a doorbolt, foond abo at Ftoeapsii. 

In the uirivm waa anciently the kitchen (mdiiia). Here also the mistress of the house and 
servants carried on tbe spinning and weaving. In this was the fomily hearth (focus\ near the 
door, with a constant fire of coals, and the lareg (cf P. II. (Ill) around It. The Roman houses, 
as well as the Greek, seem to have had no chimneys, but merely an opening in the roof to let 
off the smoke ; hence the epithet /umoftf applied to the images in the atrium ; to avoid smoke as 
much as possible, the wood was carefully dried and anointed with lees of oil : yet it is said that 
chimneys have been found in the ruins of ancient buildlngsi. Portable hearths or furnaces 
ifocuU)t In which charcoal was burnt, were used for warming the different apartments; a sort 
of stove (eaminus). In which wood was usually burnt, was also used, larger than the fUrnace or 
brasier, and fixed in one place. In later periods, houses were warmed by a ftirnace below, with 
pipes passing from It to the rooms«.— The atrium was sometimes divided, in later times, into dif- 
ferent parts separated by curtains. 

t Becka't Galloa, i. lOt. Cf. Jtor. SaL L v. 8I.^PUnn. v8. S. — • BeehmMut, Hiet of InfMitkMM. Ct PKn. Ep. ii. l7.-> 
8en.'Ep.9i. 

In the open conrt. or imp(«eittm, was often. If not usually, a fountain. The apartments around 
it, excepting the dining room, were usually small and ill constructed, and properly called eells. 
Those designed for sleeping were termed cubUula. The tablinum was the room for the family 
records or archives. The pinacotkeea was the gallery for pictures. The solarium was a room on 
the portico for taking the sun.— The covering or roof was protected by large tiles (tegulm^ and 
was generally of an anaular form ; tbe highest part was called faatifium^ a term also used tn 
designate the whole roof— Under the better class of houses were very capacious cellars {eellaria\ 
which were specially prepared for storing various sorts of wines.— Staircases do not appear to 
have been considered of much consequence; they are found in the buildings at Pompeii. 

In Plate XXXII. fig. 1, Is the plan of a Roman house, given in 8tuart*9 Diet, of Architecture as 
according to Vitru vius : ** a Is the vestibulvm ; h, the atrium ; e, the tablinum ; d, rf, the ale ; «, e, 
cellae familiaricge; /, cavsedium; ^, vernal ficlinium ; /r* summer triclinium; ^, winter tricli- 
nium; Hi, baths; k k k^ cubicule; m, pinacotheca; n, bibliotheca ; o, peristyle; 9, Cysicene 
OBcus ; r r, courts of the offices ; «, exedra; 1 1, gardens ; «, rooms for embroidery; v r, sudato- 
ries.** 

On the Roman boose, cf. WOKiru, Tianl. of Vitravioa, cited P. IV § 243. 4 —J. Mtmitolitf, de Roman, donibua, in StUkngn, 
cited $ 197.— fV. M. GrapakU de partibua fdium liber. Parm. 1506. l.—Hirt, Oeachichte der Baukunat, cited P. IV. § 24S. 4 — 
Jfazoii, Ruines de Pompd.— JTeroeir, Le Falaia de Seaaroa, oa Deacr]{>tion d'aiie Maieoo Ramaine. Par. IKS. 8.— SimtM, Diet 
flrABtiquitiea,|».494. 

7. Among the various articles of furniture mentioned arc chairs (»cZZ«), tables (mensiB), 
couches ilecti), lamps (Jucemai), &c.; besides the numerous utensils for culinary 
purposes (cf. i 329, 3), and articles pertaining to the bathing-room and the toilet (cf. 
^ 338). 

Several varieties of tables are mentioned ; as the eiUiba, a round table with three legs ; the 
monopodiumi the si^ma or msnaa lunata^ &c. (cf. $ 329. 2).— Chairs of different forms have been 
discovered in the excavations at Pompeii, and other varieties are represented in the fresco paint- 
ings.— Among the couches were those used at meals, aecubita, or lecti tridiniares (cf. $ 329. 3); 
and the lecti eubieviaree or beds for sleeping; the latter had costiv frames, sometimes of metal, 
with feet {fulcra) sometimes of silver, bearing a matress or bed of feathers (ctiMto, torus), with 
rich coverings {vestes strafuUe, peripetasmaU^ psristromata conchy liata).— A great number of 
ancient lampe have been found, particularly at Herculanenm and Pompeii; of various forms and 
sizes, and different materials, from the most common to the most costly ; many of them, espe- 
cially those in bronae, are of the most beautiful workmanship. They were wrought into th« 
most whimsical images and shapes ; and were atucbed to supportt of various kinds, or su* 
pended from the ceilings. 

Several specimens of ancient lamps are given in our Plate XXXII. at the bottom 5 in fiios. 1 
and 3, they are suspended from a stand or branch {lyeknucus) ; in Nos. 2 and 4, they are placed 
upon a low tripod ; in No. 5, on a small erect pillar or stick (columella) called candelabrum. Fig. 
d is a eouchf from an Egyptian monument, showing the cushion or bed, and the pillow. 

H. H. BaUr, Antique Vaaee, Lampa, Tomba, Urna, fcc Loed. 1886. 4. containini one hnndred and aeveniy plafea engraved b7 
H. Moaee; with deacripilooa.— See alw M<mtfiuteim(n cited P. V. § IS), vol. v. p. 202.— /.« Antiehi d?Br«olano, cited P. IV. 
) 243. 2. one vol. of which traata partiealariy on thU aebject— Tbe Mumo Barbonieo (cited P. IV. § 212), contains repreaenUtioni 
of very tastefal ancient chain. 

^ 326. The villas, or country seats, of the Romans were much more splendid usually 
Ihan the houses within the city. A complete cstabhshment of this kind included seve 
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rel parta. 1. The mUa urhana was the chief edifice, with its courts, b^ths, porticos, 
and terracea, for the residence of the lord. 2. The tnlla rustiea was the name applied 
U> the buildinffs designed to accommodate the steward (vtQtcvt), and pumerous slaves 
of the establisnment ; and those for Tarioos kinds of liye stock ; e. g. gallinarium, for 
hens ; ovtarmsi, for bees ; swiZe, for swine, dtc. 3. The villa fruetuQria was another 
part, including the structures designed for storing the yarious products of the farm ; 
as wine, com, oil, and firuits; often comprehended under wOa rustka, 4. The horius 
was the garden, upon which in later times great care was bestowed : beinf planted 
with trees, shrubs, and flowers, which were often turned into fantastic snapes by 
slaves called tomarii ; watered sometimes by means of pipes and aqueducts; adorned 
with walks ana statues. 5. There was sometimes a sort of park, of many acres, 
chiefly designed for deer or other wild beasts, iheriatTophium, in which was the fish- 
pond XpUciiui) and the oyster-bed (vtvartum). 

Many of tbeaa villas, owned by dbtlngalsbed Romana, are alluded to la the classics. Cicero 
had a beautiful one at Tusculum, besides several in other places ftirther from the city (cf Mid' 
dleion*» Life of Cicero, sect, ill).— Hortensius possessed sumptuous villas at Tusculum, Bauli, 
and Laurentum ; the Piscina Mirahiliat a subterraneous edifice, vaulted and divided bv four rows 
of arcades, under the promontory of Bauli, is supposed by some to have been the fish-pond of 
this distinguished orator. (Dunhw^ Hist. Rom. Lit. ii. 128.) In his Tusculan villa he had a 
single painting, the Jtrtfonautt^ by CvdtM, for which he paid, according to Pliny (Nat. Hist. xxiv. 
IS), 144,000 sesterces. I.e. above #5,000.— Horace is supposed to have owned a villa at Tibur, not 
so splendid, yet aflurdlng a retreat delightful to the poet. {Jtmtkan'a Remarks in his ed. of 
Horace.)— Pliny (Ep. 11. 17), has given a description of one belonging to himself at I^nrentum, 
of great extent and grandeur. iStuan*$ Dictionary of Architecture.)— But the villa of the empe- 
ror JIdrtan, near Tivoli, was probably the most magnificent ever erected; Us buildings and 
plantations covered an Srea, it is said, of at least six miles In circumference; Its ruins have 
survived to modern time, and have furnished many of the finest remains of ancient art. (Cf. 
P. IV. \^ 173, 168.— Stiiart'tf Diet.)— Ruins, called the Wta of LvcuUut, have been disjcovered at 
the extreme point of Pausilypus (cf. P. I. ^ 43), in ground used for vineyards, two feet below the 
surface; the buildings are said to have been found in good order. {Otnt. M^. Ap. 1842.)— The 
excavations of Pompeii have brought to tight a specimen of a villa just without the walls of-the 

flace, supposed to have belonged to one Diomedes. (Bee a lively description of it in Jeknson*t 
hilos. of Trav. p. 235, as cited P. IV. ( 100.) 

Eob. CatUOf Tha VUlai of tb« Ancinto iUoflimtfld. Loud. 1738. Ibl.— 5aiur>t Thwri*, i. S06.-O. Ormitu, De RwlicatioM 

a^jniDonim, in aaOntgn, cited ^ 197. vol. L On rauiat of RomMi villa diMoverad h Eo^ud, Jretoakf io, (u cited P. IV. 

i 243. S), vol. viii. p. S6S. vol. sviii. pu 908, and six. 176» witti plane. 

§ 327. The manner of life among the Romans undeiwent many changes in 
the course of their history. In the early periods these were favorable to their 
morals, but in later times highly injurious. Their constant prosperity exerted 
its influence on their feelings, and these affected their private life and manners, 
their pursuits, social character, and amusements. At first, and even down to 
the first Punic war, their domestic manners were characterized by simplicity in 
thought and action, and united with this there was moderation in the gratifica- 
tion of the senses, which they but seldom and sparingly indulged. From their 
primitive rudeness, they gradually advanced in refinement and urbanity, and 
rre. long passed into an opposite extreme. The more they became acquainted 
with the conveniences and pleasures of the people they conquered, especially 
the Greeks and Asiatics, and the more their riches and abundance increased in 
consequence of these conquests, the more prevalent became pride and luxury in 
private life. In place of their former heroic virtues, their bravery and self-denial, 
now appeared effeminacy, vanity, and idleness. Magnificence in buildings, 
luxurious indulgence in food and liquors, fondness for dress and entertainments^ 
followed of course. 

$ 328. It is not easy to decide what was certainly a uniform course of daily 
avocations, among a people presenting a great variety in pursuits, conduct, and 
manner of life. There was, however, a sort of regular routine in the succession 
of daily employments among the Romans, particularly with the more respect- 
able and orderly citizens. 

1 u. The mominff hours were appropriated to religions worship in the temples, or 
their own houses. In the morning, also, persons of the lower class were accustomed 
to call upon their superiors with salutations, especially clients upon their patrons. 
About the third hour (cf. % 228) the business of the courts, comitia, and other assem- 
blies were commenced. Between this hour and noon were the promenades for plea- 
sure or conversation in the porticos, the forum, and other public places. About the 
sixth hour or mid-day, they had a slight repast, after which it was customary to take 
a little rest or sleep. The afternoon was spent mostly in amusements and recreation, 
n visiting, bathing, and attending public spectacles. About the ninth or tenth hour 
WAS the usual titxie for the evening meal. 
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S. The following caustfc remarks are from the work of Johnson (above named, ^ 326).— *(The 
piivate houses in Pompeii, and the house of Diomede, par excellence, show us ttt once how the 
people lived. Each family met, when they did meet, in the open court of the house— while the 
masters assembled, and might be said to live, in the public porticos and public hotels of the city ! 
Such was the stat« of society among the ancients; and if we examine the cafes and other public 
places of resort, some of them not the most moral or edifying, in Italy and France, at the present 
day, we shall And that the state of society in this respect has not essentially changed. Jf{nw the 
women and children contrived to pass their time at home, while their husbands and fathers were 
lounging in the porticos, the forums, the temples, and hotels, it is not easy to say ; but if we may 
Judge by the figures and devices on their work-boxes, vases, flower-pots, lamps, amulets, and 
walls, we may safely conclude that, in their narrow and darksome cells, the pruriency (I dare 
not use the proper term) of their minds was at least commensurate with the inactivity of their 
bodies and the enervating influence of the climate.'* 

See Pliny^t intereitiiig account (Epist. iii. I) of the manner in which bis friend Spurlnna wu acctittomad to spend (be day. 

jiM» Coulun, l» vie privee des Bamains, as eited § SIO. 

3. The customary time of day for bathing, both at the public thermm (cf. P. IV. $341 & and the 
more private balnea^ was between two o'clock and dusk. Between two and three o'clock was 
considered the most eligible time for the exercise and the bath. The baths were usually closed 
at dusk ; some of the emperors allowed them to be open until five o'clock in the evening. The 
price paid for admission was a quadrans or quarter of an as ; the charge for entrance was in- 
creased a hundred-fold after four o'clock.— Nero's baths were heated by twelve o'clock ; and 
Severus allowed t|ie baths to be open before sunrise and even through the night, in summer. 
The rage for bathing seems to have continued until the removal of the seat of the empire to Con- 
stantinople ; after which no new therme were erected, and the old gradually fell into decay. A 
description of the buildings constructed for bathing is given under the topic of Architecture (cf. 
P. IV. $ 341 fr) ; to which we must refer for an explanation of the names of rooms or apartments 
that occur in the following account of the customs connected with bathing. — "Those who went 
to bathe first proceeded to the apodyttriufn^ where they took off their clothes and committed them 
to the care of the capsaru^ slaves employed for the purpose by the overseer (Jbalneator). Thence 
they proceeded to the unctuarium, where they were anointed by other slaves ialipta). Thence 
they proceeded to the tphcRrigUrium^ to engage in some of the exercises of that apartment. From 
this room they went to the caldarium. In taking the hot-bath in the latter room they sat upon a 
bench or seat {pulvinns) below th^urface of the water in the basin. Here they scraped them- 
selves with instruments called atrigUest usually of bronze, sometimes of iron ; or this operation 
was performed by an attendant slave. From drawings on a vase found at Canino, it is inferred 
that the batliers, after the use of the strigilis, rubbed themselves with their hands, and then were 
washed from head to foot by having pails or vases of water poured over them. They were then 
dried carefully with cotton or linen cloths, and covered with a light shaggy mantle called gau' 
sape. On quitting the ealdarium, they went to the tepidarium, and after some delay, thence into 
the frifidarium; but are supposed not generally to have bathed in these at the public therniie, 
but to have used them chiefly to soften the transition from the intense heat of the caldarium to 
the open air. The bathing was usually followed by an anointing of the body with the perfumed 

oils of the elmothesium^ after which the clothes left in the apodyterium were resumed." It is 

worthy of remark, that the exercise of swimming was connected with the custom of bathing. 
*'This art," it is said, ** was held in such estimation by the Greeks and Romans, that, when they 
wished to convey an idea of the complete ignorance of an individual, they would say of him, that 
be neither knew how to read nor Atoim, a phrase corresponding with our familiar one, that a per- 
son knows not how to read or write. Attached to, and forming a part of the gymnasia and 
paliestrs, were schools for swimming; according to Pliny, the Romans had basins in their pri- 
vate houses for the enjoyment of this exercise." 

BsB, as cited F. IV. § 241 ft.— tfnMOAon, sar I'ezercise du nifvar chcx les anciens, in the Mem. Jead. buer. vol. zxxviiL p. ll, 
and t1. p. 96, 

§ 3j29. The dinner of the Romans, or mid-day meal {prandium) was very 
frugal ; indeed it vtras not customary to prepare a table for it ; and in the better 
times of the republic, those who took a formal meal at noon were regarded as 
effeminate. The fifth hour, from 11 o'clock to 12 in modern reckoning, was the 
time assigned for it. 

The principal meal was held at evening (ccma), and for this, particularly, the 
guest-chambers or eating-halls (irtelinia) were constructed, which in the palaces 
and manors of the rich were very splendid. /Phese apartments were also called, 
from the use made of them, cxnaiiones ; and among the lower classes, cosnacula, 

1 u. The table, being either quadrangular or rounded, had on three sides couches, 
each with three pillows, on which to support the arm in reclininff. Nine persons 
($ 52) were therefore accommodated at a table. The right of the middle couch or soia 
was called locus consularis. Often seven places only were prepared, the whole of the 
middle couch being appropriated to some stranger or guest, by way of especial honor. 
Women were not accustomed to recline at table, but to sit. 

2. The couch on the right hand was called summus lectus^ the one placed at the 
head of the table was called medius lectus, while the remaining couch on the left was 
termed imu$ lectus. The post of honor on each was the central place, those who oc 
cupied the middle of each of the three couches being styled respectively, ormtt* sum- 
mi lectii primus medii lecti, and primus imi lecti. The most honorable of these three 
places, and consequently of the whole entertainment, usually was the primus medii 
lecti. The least honorable was at the end of the left couch farthest from that called 
medius. As the guests all reclined on the same (the left) arm, the bodies of those ot 

2b2 
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the opposite coaches were extended in opposite directions ; on the ri^ht towards, on the 
left from, the middle couch. — The couch-frames {tpondm) and their supports {fulcra) 
were of wood, ivory, or sometimes metal ; sometimes they were veneered with tor- 
toise-shell ; on these was a sort of cushion which had in it stuffine (tomentum) of wool, 
feathers or the like ; and this was sometimes covered with a cloth {strctjgula) often 
of rich embroidery and purple dye. — ^The tables (tnen$af) were often highly orna- 
mented. The monapodium, was circular, with one foot ; chiefly used by the sick ; the 
tripes (Hot. Sat. I. iu. 13) of the poorer people had three feet. The mensa lunata was 
a semicircular table, accommodating usually seven or ei^ht persons, used under the 
emperors ; it was called $igma fi'om its resemblance in form to the letter C ; the 
term stibadium designated the couch or sofa which surrounded it. 

In Plate XXX Y. fig. 1, we have the ground plan of a sammer triclinium, in the small garden of 
the house of Sallust, found at Pompeii ; and also a view of the couches and the table in the 
center. In this plan, A designates the Msranw Uetm ; B, the mediua ; C, the mw. The coaches, 
in this instance, are of masonry, and were of course covered with cushions and tapestry. The 
round table in the center was of marble.— In fig. 5, of the same Plate, also from Pompeii, we see 
a splendid Uet%$, with a cushion and richly ornamented pillow (jnUvinar). 

3. Before eating, the guests alwavs washed their hands and used towels {mantUia) 
for drying them. They were usually furnished each with a napkin (mappa) for wiping 
the hands while at the table. For bringing on and using the food {cibum) there were 
various articles of furniture, as dishes (lancent vatrina) and the like ; but nothing like 
our fork, it is supposed (cf. P. IV. $ 135. 2); although the excavations at Pompeu have 
shown that the Romans were acquainted with many things, which have been consi- 
dered as modern inventions. 

**The surprise which is excited by a survey of the various implements of domestic economy 
and luxury, employed by the ancients, as disinterred from the tomb of PomMii, where they slept 
since the beginning of the Christian era, and as compared with those now in use, must be nata- 
ral, else It would not be so universal. This surprise is not solely occasioned by the almost mira- 
culous preservation of these objects during so many centuries. We are astonished (though I 
know not why) that the bakers of Pompeii had ovens for their bread, and could stamp their 
names on the loaves— that the cooks had pots, stew-pans, colanders, molds for Christmas -pies 
and twelfth cakes— that the aldermen and gormands stowed their wines at the greatest distance 
from the kitchen and hot-bath — that the cafes bad stoves for supplying mulled wines to theii 
guests- that the apothecary's shop abounded in all kinds of 'doctor's stuff,' a box of pills remain- 
ing to this day, gilt, for the squeamish palate of some Pompeian fine lady— that the surgeon's 
room displayed a terrific * omuMMnttiiii ekir%rfieum* of torturing instruments; among others, 
* Weiss's Dilator,' the boast of modern Invention in the Strand— that the female toilets disclosed 
rouge, carmine, and other cosmetics, with the hare's foot to lay them gracefully on the pallid 
cheek— that the masters and mistresses had little bells to summon the »lav»a (for servants there 
were none), and that the asses, mules, and oxen had the same noisy instruments, to warn carts 
and wheelbarrows from entering the streets, where two vehicles could not pass at the same 
time— that play-bills, quack advertisements, notices of sights, shows, ftc, were pasted up at the 
corners of the streets, in monstrous bad Latin — that opera tickets were carved in ivory, though 
at a lower price than 8«. 6d.— that dice were ingeniously loaded to cheat the unwary Calabrian 
who came within the vortex of the Pompeian gaming-table — that horses had bits in their mouths, 
atirrupM at their sides, erujtwr» on their rumps, though the two latter are omitted in statues, for 
the benefit of antiquarian disquisitions— that windows were glazed when light was preferred to 
air, which was rarely the case— that the Pompeians, like the Irish, had their wakes, their bowl- 
ings, and their whisky drinkings at funerals — that the public houses had checkers painted on 
their walls, as at pre8ent->-that the chimist's shop had for its sign a serpent devouring a pine- 
apple, symbolical of prudence defeating death— that the Pompeian ladies employed male accouch- 
eurs, who had all the implements of their art nearly similar to those of the modern men mid- 
wives— that the houses were numbered, and the names of the occupants painted on the walls — 
that, in the public tribunals, the magistrates protested to Heaven that they would decide eonset- 
entioualyj while the witnesses swore most solemnly that they would speak nothing but truth— 
that the men occupied all the good seats in the theatre, leaving the gallery for the women, where 
officers were appointed to preserve order — that, in short, men and women had their passions and 
propensities, their cares and their eujoymentt, long before Vesuvius burst into fiame !" {John- 
90%^ before cited.) 

On cnriotitiw fsnnd at Pompeii, cf. Cku$. Jcwn. xv. p. 906.— Zifrary of tniedaining KnowUdge, vols. xxiv. zxt— Pompttu 

—Muteo Borbonieo. For an intereaticf acooont of the Innriona mamien of the later Roman nobles, OMon, Dec. and Fall t4 

Rati. Emp. chap. xzzL 

§ 330. At the suppers of the rich, there were commonly three courses. The 
first was termed gtutus or gustaiio, designed to sharpen rather than to satisfy 
appetite ; it consisted of eggs (ova)^ salad, radishes, and the like. With this 
they drank usually, not wine, but mead, or a mixture of honey. The second 
course formed the essential part of the meal, and the principal dish was called 
caput camsB. The dishes were brought on by slaves in baskets or vases fitted foi 
the purpose {repoaiioria). The third course was the dessert (bellaria), consist- 
ing of choice fruits {maid), pastry, and confectionery. 

I. Hence the introduction of the phrase, ab ovo ad mala, from the beginning to the end of the 
feast. Cf Horace, Sat. i. iii. 6.-— —An account of the fare provided for a social supper, is given 
i>y Pliny, Epist. i. 15. 

2 A great number of servants were employed about the evening meal in one wav 
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or another; some of them have already been named ^cf. ^ 332); e. a. the $trucU>r, 
ivho arranged the tables ; the carptor, who divided the food, &c. In the times of 
Roman luxury, there was much demand for skilful cooks (coqui, arckimagirii. 

3. It may be proper here to advert to the Roman hospitality. The rights of hospi- 
tality {Jut kospiliii were highly respected ; the term hotpet was appli^ both to the 
host and to the ffuest, and always indicated mutual obligations between them. 
These rights and oplisations were sometimes created between persons residing at a 
distance and even in different countries, by an interchange of presents. The joining 
of right hands was practiced as a sort of pledge of this fellowship {arrha hospitalis) ; 
sometimes a sort of tally was used consisting of a piece of wood cut into two similar 
parts, of which each person kept one (tessera hatpitalU) ; some of the European 
cabinets have specimens of these tessera with the names of friends inscribed.'— The 
Romans had a custom (called mutilatia) of inviting on the next day those whom they 
had met at another person's house. 

Fig. 4, in Plate XXXV., It a copy of a painting found at Herculaneum, which exfaibitt two 
persons Joining bands, and one giving to the other the tessera. 

Cr. doM. Jimnu is. tt9. 1. 9Sa. zviii. 'Ti.-rotbrckt (m cited § IS), p. 09.-.J: B. CataUui, De Tridiniit, Bospitaliiate et Tat- 
•erte Vetenim, in €honin>iv$, vol. ix — J. P. Toma$inWt De TeHvia HotpilalitetM. Aaut. 1670. 11. alao in GrtmariuM, vol. ix.— — 
On ttie fonenl nbjcet of Bonaa meala, he. J. C. BuUngenUt I)e Canvivii*, in Ororufofttf, vol. is.— Cf aho §§ 106-168. 

§ 331a. In social banquets, held at evening, it was customary to choose a 
master of the feast, rex or magiater eonvtvit or arbiter bibendi ; he seems to have 
been chosen by a throw of dice {Hor, Od. ii. vii. 25). To his direction every 
thing connected with the banquet was submitted, particularly all that related to 
drinking, and the social intercourse for the time. After the completion of the 
meal, the drinking was continued late in the ni^ht. It was customary to drink 
healths, the memory of the gods and heroes being usually honored in the first 
place. — Not only after the meal, but also during it, between the different courses 
and dishes, social games or plays were practiced, especially playing with dice, 

1 ». There were two kinds of dice, taZi and tessera. The former were oblonff, 
with two sides or ends rounded, having therefore four sides, on which they might fall, 
and which were numbered successivelv one (unio), six (teitio}, three (temio), and four 
(gueUemio). Four tali were used in playing ; the most fortunate throw, called Jactus 
venereus or VenuSj was when a different number was uppermost on each of the four, 
and the worst throw, called Cants, was when the same number was uppermost on all. 
The tessera had six sides, numbered like modem dice. Three only were used in play- 
ing ; and the best throw was three sixes, and the poorest three aces or ones. 'Fhe vessel 
from which the dice were thrown, was called fritUlus or turrkula, a box in the form 
of a tower ; the board or table on which they were received, was termed forus^ alveus^ 
tabula 2u«ona.— Another game not so often played was called Duodena scripta^ and 
was a kind of trick-track or backgammon. It was played with fifteen counters or 
stones (.calculi) of different colors, upon a table marked with twelve lines. — In ihe 
general corruption of Roman manners the love of playing at games was carriea to the 
highest extreme. 

Ct. Simon, Jenz de hasrd, dm les Romalni, in the Mtm. JkaA. hutr. i. I9a 

2. In the time of the Republic, it was customary for the patro" to invite all his cli- 
ents occasionally to a common supper in his halls ; this was calli!.d catna recta. Under 
the emperors, it became customary to give to the clients, instead of a supper, a por- 
tion of food to carry home in a small basket, sportula. At length a quantity of mo- 
ney was substituted instead of this, to the amount of about 1(K) quadrantes, or 25 
assest which was also called sportula, I'his word was also employed to designate 
sums of money distributed by orators and others for the purpose of gaining favor. 

or. A«. i. 95. 11&— Jtof. iii. 7.^01 Mcmtour, in the Jftm. Jead. truer, i. I6l. 

% 331 b. As wine was the beverage chiefly used by the Romans, especially at their 
social evening banquets and games, we will introduce here some remarks on the sub- 
ject. Scarcely any thing else seems to have been so important to the rich Roman in 
all his arrangements for domestic comfort, as to be well furnished with choice and 
approved wines. — 1. Hence there was great attention to xhe cuUwation of the vine; 
even to the neglect of other branches of agriculture. The soil of Campania was con- 
sidered as perhaps the most desirable in Italy, for vineyards. Many varieties of grape 
were cultivated : about j£/ty sorts are mentioned by Columella and rliny ; no expense 
was spared to obtain the nest kinds for the vineyards. It was common to rear the 
vines by attaching them to certain trees (arbusta), particularly the elm and poplar ; 
and the vines and trees were thus said to be married ; the vines were allowed iisually 
to reach the height of 30 or 40 feet, sometimes a still greater, in the rich soils; in 
soils less favorable, the usual height was only from 8 to 12 feet.— 2. The vintage or 
gathering of the grapes was about the last of September, or in October. They were 
picked in osier baskets (Jiscina corbes) and carried directly to the room for pressing 
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(toreuIarium)t where they were first trodden (ealcabantur), and then subjected to the 
press ; sometimes in order to obtain a richer wine, the grape was ezpoeed to the sun a 
few days ^er gathering. The common wine-press itoreular) seems to have been 
simply an upright frame, in which was fixed a beam (prelum) loaded with weights, 
and having ropes attached so as to work it more easiiv. The juice {mustum) passed 
through a sort of strainer (eolum) into a vat (Ioom), in which it remained in order to un- 
dergo fermentation about nine days, or was put into large vessels {dolia) for the same 
purpose. The juice which ran from the grapes without pressing {mustum lixivium) was 
usually preserved seoarately, and often with much pains to avoid its fermentation ; 
one mode of doing wnich was to secure it in a close vessel and sink it in a pond for a 
space of a month or more. Sometimes the juice obtained by pressing was boiled 
down instead of being allowed to ferment, in a place fitted up for this process and 
called defrutarium ; the must thus inspissated and reduced to one-halt its original 
quantity, was termed defrutum ; the earenum was such as had been reduced only to 
two-thirds ; $apa was the name when reduced to one-third. — ^3. Various means were 
employed for clarifying the fermented must ; eggs particularly were used for the pur- 
pose. Various methods were devised also for modifying or preserving the flavor both 
of the fermented and the inspissated juice ; aromatic herbs and drugs of difierent 
kinds were introduced to eff"ect the object. — ^In order to hasten the maturity of wines, 
to ripen and mellow them, they were often subjected to the action of artificial heat 
and smoke, by placing the vessels containing them in the flues of the furnaces, or in 
some room prepared tor the purpose (fumanum), where the smoke for a time passed 
around them, l^hese forced wines are said to have been in ^reat request at Rome. 
It is probable that the process tended to give the wines a thicker consistency ; it is 
stated that they sometimes became consolidated to such a degree that it was neces- 
sary to dissolve them in hot water.— 4. The vessel most commonly used by the Ro- 
mans, for keeping their wine, was the am^^iora, called also quadrantal ; the terms 
testa, cadusy and diota are applied to the same or a similar vessel. It was made of a 
sort of clay baked, and held about six gallons ;-^enerally of an elegant form, having 
a narrow neck with two handles, and tapering towards the bottom, so that they might 
easily be fixed in the ground or sand of the wine-cellar, and kept in an upright posi- 
tion. The amphora was commonly lined with some preparation of pitch or wax and 
aromatic substances, and was covered also with a coating made of pitch and the ashes 
of the vine. When the wine had been in the vessel a suitable time, the cover or 
stopper was confined and made perfectly close by a coating of the same kind, or of 
plaster. Skins (utrea), which were originally the only kind of vessel used for the pur- 
pose, seem also to have remained until later times. For the richer sorts of wine, 
glass vessels appear also to have been employed ; but probably of a much smaller size 
than the earthen amphora (Martial, Ep. ii. 40). For carrjring wine from place to 
place, very large vessels made of leather or hide, supported and guarded by-a frame 
and hoops, seem to have been used. A painting found in a wine-shop at Pompeii ex- 
hibits a vessel of this kind occupying the whole of a wagon or car with four wheels 
and drawn by ^o horses. — 5. 'rhe oetter kinds of wine were usually valued more 
highly in proportion to their age. None of the more generous wines were reckoned 
fit for drinking before the fifth year, and the majority of them were kept for a much 
longer period. The most pleasant and grateful for drinking, however, was that of a 
middle age ; although the older might command a higher price. The opulent Ro< 
man, as nas been mentioned, attached vast importance to his wine establishment. 
Hence to the house and villa of every such person was attached the voine-ceUar (cella 
vifMria), This (called also apotheca, cf. Hor, Sat. ii. v. 7) was commonly in part, if 
not wholly, under ground, and was frequently very spacious. Here the wine was 
kept, usually, in amphora, which were ranged along the walls, sunk to a ^eater or 
less depth in the sand; each one having a mark (nota) indicating the name of the Con- 
sul in office when the wine was made ; hence the phrase interior nota, signifying the 
oldest and choicest ; because such, being placed first in the cellar, would naturally be 
at the remote end of the cellar, or because, on account of these qualities, it was 
lodged in an inner cell or apartment. The villa of Diomedes (cf. ) 326) has a cellar very 
large, extending round and under the whole garden, and lighted and ventilated by 
port-holes from above ; " some of the amphorae still stand as they were packed and 
labelled seventeen centuries ago." Among the amphone found, some not many years 
since, at Leptis (cf. Beechy's travels), was one with the following inscription in Vermil- 
lion, L. CASSio c. MARIO COS. forming three fines on the vessel. — 6. Of the Italian wines, 
the most celebrated were the FaUmian and Massic (vinum FaUrnum, Massieum), 
which seem to have been the product of the same region, in the vicinity of Sinuessa ; 
and the vinum Setinnm, the beverage of Augustus, produced on the hills of Setia. 
Others in much repute were the vinum C<Bcubum, Surrentinum, Calenum ; of a third 
rank were the Alhanum and Sahinum. The Sicilian wines were rated generally after 
*hese. Of foreign wines, the Romans seemed to have placed the Lesbian, Chian, and 
Thasian, among the first; cf. ^ 161. Different kinds of wine were used at the sane 
.-iAiiquet : and sometimes the guests were treated with different sorts according to the>i 
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rank. — 1, From the fact that the wines were so often inspissated, it was common to 
dilute them for actual use, among the Romans as well as among the Greeks ; for this 
purpose warm or hot water seems to have been frequently used. The mixture was 
maae in a large vase called rrater. From this it was poured or conveyed by a ladle 
{(cyathus) into cups (jTocuZa), of which there were almost countless varieties. 

Some of the namei employed to detignate varieties of the driiiking-cup were the following i 
coUte$^ pkial4B, Mcyphu eymbia, hatiolm. They were made of wood {fagina pocula), or of earth 
ifieUlia)i of glass (oitrea), and of amber {ntcHna); also of bronze, silver, and gold, with various 
ornaments (.loreumaia^vaMa aculfta)', of gf^ms or precious stones, and of the substance called 
murrka (of. P. IV. $ 195. 4). The specimens of these articles still remaining show great skill in 
ifvorkmansbip. 

In our Plate XXXV. are seen a number of the vessels connected with the ancient use of wine. 
Fig. a is a Jar filled with grapes, copied from paintings on the walls of an edifice found at Pom> 
peii and called the Pantheon.— Fig. 6 is drawn ttotn an Egyptian monument; and shows a mode 
of obtaining the Juice by treading on the grapes collected in a vat.— Fig. % is copied from the 
painting mentioned above as found at Pompeii ; it shows a mode of carrying wine about for 
sale; a slave is filling an amphora from the leathern vessel in the carriage, and another slave 
bolds a second amphora to be filled.— Figs, ft, c, and d, are wine- vessels, from Egyptian monu- 
ments ; c very exactly resembling the Roman amphora; and ft, a form still in actual use in 
Egypt for water.— Figs. «,/, g, i, represent glass vessels found at Pompeii ; h is probably a drink- 
ing-cup.— Figs, n and o are also drinking-vessels ; n is the drinking-horn, irlpa;, ^vr6v ; several 
specimens have been found at Pompeii ; o may illustrate the Greek criUtr ; cf. Boyd'g Potter, 
p. 699.— Fig. 7 shows two elegant glass cups which seem to have been cut, or else cast in a mold. 
— Fig. 5 presents, in the hand of the Bacchanal, a cup of another form, orobably the ealix^ xvXtfi 
wine-vessels also appear on the small table which stands by the splendid couch on which he 
reclines with a garland on his head and the thyrsus in the other hand ; a monument from Pom- 
peii. — Fig. 3 is a vessel of form like one of those seen on the table of the Bacchanal, given on a 
larger scale, and showing its ornaments; it represents the paterot often used in libations. 

Cf. Potonatt, on a Ronian ** drinkiag'^op wioaght of lolid ery^\," JrehmatogUi, cited P. IV. § 32. 5. vol. vii. p. 180. On the 

topict of the above wetion, HtndtnonU Hiitory of Wiaea, died § I6l — £. Barry, On the Winea of the Aneienii. Lond. 1775. 4.— 
S. TtarmbuM, De Vino ac ejus Uni et Aboaa, in GroruwJu*, vol. \x.—d. Boedut, De CoBviviit Vetenun, in Oronovitu, vol. ix.— 
Pliny, Hiat Nat xiv.— CciumeBo, zii.— H. Partont, Aoti-Bacchua ; an Eaiay on Inloxicatiog DnnJti. Repr. >>. York, 1840 12. 
p. IflOct.— A B. Orindrod, Bacchus; an Easayon Intemperance. Repr. N. Tork, 1840. 12. p. 192,843. The laat two "work* 
vmluable aa advocating perfect lemperanee.'* 

§ 332. The fashion of dress amongr the Romans underwent changes in differ- 
ent periods, but less in respect to form than the quality and expensiveness of 
the materials, and the ornaments. — ^The most general and peculiar garment of 
the Romans was the toga, a national characteristic, whence the Romans were 
termed Gens togata, and Togaii, while the Greeks were termed Palliali. It was 
a loose robe or sort of cloak, extending from the neck to the feet, close below up 
to the breast, but open above the breast, and without sleeves. It was therefore 
not put on, properly speaking, but thrown over the body. It was commonly of 
wool, and white in color ; black, toga pulla^ being used only on funeral occa- 
sions. The toffa worn in the house was less loose and ample {toga restricta) ; 
that used in going out, commonly larger and flowing with many folds {fusa), 

1. Some of the priests and magistrates wore it bordered with purple iJLoga prcetexta) ; 
this was also worn by freeborn youth, who, at the a^e of seventeen, exchanged it for 
the toga virilis or (because generally white) pura^ which was assumed in a very formal 
manner before the Frator, m the Forum. — The trahea is described as a toga orna- 
mented with purple horizontal stripes ; that worn by the augurs (cf. ^ 209) is said to 
have been of purple and saffron color. — The angular extremities of the toga were 
termed lacinue. 

3. A statue of one Marcus Tullius, by some supposed to be a descendant of the great Cicero, 
was found at Pompeii ; ** he is represented clothed in a toga pratexta, the robe of office of the 
Roman magistrates ; and, which adds value and singularity to the statue, this robe is entirely 
painted with a deep purple violet color. This seems to give reason for believing that the prie- 
texta, instead of being a garment with only a purple hem, as it is usually explained, was entirely 
dyed with this precious color ; at least in the later times of the republic. The price of this pur- 
ple was enormous ; the violet, though the less costly sort, is said by Pliny to have been worth 
one hundred denarii (about £3, is. 7d.) the pound; the red is valued by the same authority at 
one thousand denarii. It was obtained from the murex, a shell-flsh found in various parts of the 
Mediterranean." Pompeii^ p. 905. 

On the H" tar aamining tbe toga, cf. DodwtO, de sUte tog. vir. anneodn, in hia Prmbd. Jead. (dted P. V. $ 642. 7.) p 24S.-On 
tbe eotor of tbe toga, JnuiMon, >ur h. tetntnre dea ancian, u cited § 263. 4. («. 

$ 333. The garment which the Romans wore under the robe, was the tunic; 
(tunica). It was worn close to the body, without sleeves, and extending almost 
to the knees. It was entirely open, and fastened by means of a girdle above the 
hips. It was commonly, like the toga, white. In later times the tunic was 
worn with sleeves. — With slaves and the poorer classes of citizens generally, 
this was the only clothing, except the linen under-garment or shirt {indusiuw 
subueula) which had small sleeves. The higher classes never appeared abroac 
38 
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withoat the addition of the toga. In winter the latter often wore another gar- 
ment under it, called itsniea interior or inUrula, 

1 u. Senators and their sona wore a tunic bordered in front on the right side with a 
•trip«^ of purple, called elavut; knights ieouite$) had two such stripes, but narrower; 
whence the tunic of the senators was called latidavia, that of the knights angustu 
davia. 

% The emperort ezerciMd the prerofstWe of bestowing the dlatinetion of the Imtklave upon 
■uch perions aa they considered wortby of the honor. Cf. Pltsy, Ep. iL 9. 

$ 334 1 The women used the iunie^ with a ffirdle, as well as the men ; only 
that of the women reached down to the feet They wore also an oyer-garment 
extending to the feet, called stola, having a broad border or fringe {limbtui) called 
inaiita. Some consider the fmlla to be a robe worn over the stola ; others think 
them both the same garment. The women sometimes wore a fine robe of a cir- 
cular form called eyclaa. The mourning robe of women was called rieinium or 
rica^ covering the head and shoulders. The amieulum was a short mantle, or 
▼ail, worn by the women. 

** A female statue, of the size of life, was found within the cellar of the temple of 
Fortune at Pompeii, clothed in a tunic falling to her feet and above it a toga. The 
border of the former i^gilt ; the latter is edged with a red purple bandeau, an inch and 
a quarter wide ; the right arm is pressed upon the bosom, with the hand elevated to 
the chin, while the left hand holds up the toga." 

$ 335. There were other kinds of outer garments more or less in use. The 
!stna was a thick woolen over-coat, used in journeying ; this name was also 
given to the purple robe of the Fiamines (cf. $ 214), which was fastened about 
the neck with a buckle or clasp. The paludamentum, or chlamys, was a long 
Grecian cloak of scarlet color bordered with purple, used specially by generals 
and high military officers. The aagum was a soldier's cloak of red color, cover- 
ing only the back and shoulders, fastened by a clasp. The laeerna was a kind 
of rain cloak, very broad, and usually with a hood or covering for the head 
(cueulius, capitium). The pwnula was a robe similar to the toga, and more 
frequently used under the emperors. 

l*he materials of which the Roman garments were made, were chiefly linen and 
woolen. Silk was unknown to them until the close of the republic. The Romans 
seem to have remained ignorant how silk was produced, for a long time after the article 
was introduced among them by importation from the country of the Seres. Nor did 
they at first use it without intermixing linen or woolen in texture with it ; for which 
purpose even the silk stuflfs, which were brought from the east in a woven state, were 
unraveled ; cloth of this mixed texture is said to have been first fabricated in the island 
of Com. The Coan vestments {vetles Com) appear to have b<ien of a very loose texture, 
almost like muslin or gauze ; hence called venlus textUus, woven wind. The Serie 
vestments {ve$tes Serica) are supposed to mean such as consisted of pure silk. I'he 
term bombycina was sometimes applied to both, although it seems to have been consi- 
dered as more appropriate for the Coan article ; as that was at length known to come 
from a worm {fi6^vi^ hombyx), while the Seric was still imagined to be gathered from 
the leaves of trees ( Virg. Georg. ii. 121). Silk was considered as proper chiefly for 
the garments of females. In the reign of Tiberius the senate {Tacit. Ann. ii. 33) is 
said to have decreed (A. D. 16) that men should not disgrace themselves by wearing 
silk apparel (ve«<u serica). The emperor Helioeabulus (slain A. D. 222) is severely 
condemned as being the first who wore a robe of pure silk. 

or. Article Strci, in JhMonU LNnpriera, and Arieum, in SmMft Diet, of Aatiqultiflh On the Bonwn eortanM. we O. nrn^ 

riui, De Ra VeitiarU, in OnmiuM, vol. vL— Aeher, Gftlltn, vol. ii.— JISbOM and Martin, cited § 197 —JmeUhon, L'ina«c dee Soie 
ehes lee uieiene, in the Mmn. Jead. Inter, vol. slvi. p. 452.— Otftton, Rom. Emp. ch. z1.— 3ftiAi«le{, Orif ine de le Scrie, in the 

Mun. fe voL v. p. 218.—/. JL Fottmr, De By«o Antiqaorura. Lond. 1776. & For MMne illuitntioM, tee Pltte XXV. ; cf. § 169 

for ezplanatiooa. 

§ 336. The Romans usually went with the head uncovered, or drew over it a 
part of the toga; except at sacred rites and festivals, on journeys, and in war. 
At the festival of the Saturnalia, particularly, they wore a sort of bonnet or 
woolen cap {pileua)^ which, however, was allowed only to the free by birth or 
manumission, but forbidden to slaves. The peiasu8 was a sort of broad-brimmed 
hat*, used in journeying. — ^There were various coverings for the feet. The cal- 
cei wore somewhat like our shoes, and covered the whole foot, and often with 
their lacings {corrtgia, ligula) covered the ankles and the lower part of the leg. 
Shoes of strong untanned leather were termed perones* The ealigsB were a kiwi 
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of half-boot, worn by soldiers. The sokse and crepidaB were sandals, covering 
only the bottom of the feet, and were fastened by leather thongs and bands (vin" 
cuia) passing above. 

The shoe of senators came up to the middle of the leg, and had on the top of the foot 
a golden or silver crescent, or letter C (hence lunata pdlist patrkia luna). The shoes 
of the men were usually black ; those of women commonly white, sometimes of a red 
yellow, or other color. The mullet were of a reddish dye ; worn first by the kings, after- 
^ards by those who had borne any curule office. Sometimes the Romans used socks 
made ofwool or goat's hair, udones. The thighs and legs were sometimes bound around 
with a sort of scarfs (fa8ci(B), which were alfin the Roman dress that corresponded* to 
modern pantaloons or breeches (femoralia) and stockings (iifeia/ia).— The shoes of 
comedians were termed 8occi ; those of tragedians, cothurni (cf ^ 89) ; those of panto- 
mimes, or the rattling appendages to them, scahella. The soccut was a mere slipper, 
very frequently of yellow color ; the crepida seems to have been nearly the same ; the 
haxa was a sandal made of vegetable leaves or twigs ; and the baxa and crepida were 
used by comedians as well as the soccus.^ 

1 Tbe bead-covering tenned pttanu, m wtua in our Pl«te ZXIV. tg. & * Sm P. V. ^ S17-SI9.— Z). VJubmyt, at cited P. V. 

§ 319. 1. ^Varioua fomu of ooveriBfi for tbe feat and legt are given in PInte XXIV. ; tee tbe explanation, § 160. 2. 

§ 337. The hair, both of the head and beard, was allowed by the more ancient 
Romans to grow freely, and was but seldom cut. In the fifth century after the 
building of the city, it first became a common custom to cut the hair more fre- 
quently, and also to frizzle and anoint it. Young persons were accustomed to 
draw the hair backwards and bind it together in a knot, for a sort of ornament. 

1 tt. When the toga virilis was assumed (cf ^ 332), the hair of the youth was shorn 
and a part of it cast into the fire in honor of Apollo, and a part of it into the water in 
honor of Neptune. It was also customary, on ihe first shaving of the beard, to conse- 
crate it to some deity. Under the emperors false hair were used, by a contrivance like 
a peruke (capUlamentum, galericulum). 

2. Among the ornaments of the youth was the hulla, a sort of ball, which hung 
from the neck on the breast. The boys, who were sons of citizens of the highei 
ranks, wore one of gold (bulla aurea) ; it was usually a hollow sphere ; but other forms, 
and particularly the image of a heart, were introduced. The sons of freedmen anc 
poorer citizens used only a leathern ball (bnlla scortea). This ornament was laid aside 
when the toga virilis was assumed (cf. $ 332), on which occasion the bulla was conse- 
crated to the lares or other divinities. 

Fig. 1, of oiir Plate XXV. is an altar-shaped box, worn by loose women of the Hindoo temples 
upon their necks ; richly ornamented with jewels. Boxes like this, or bags, seem to have been 
formerly worn on the neck to contain perfumes. Cf. Ita. iii. 20 (the tablets), and Svl. Song^ i. 13 
— The figure may serve to illusirate tbe Roman fruZia, as hung from the neck. 

See Montfaueon, Antiq. Expl. as cited § 13. vol. v. p. 66.— AitMUol, Bulle que les enfaots Rom. portoient an cou, in the Mem. 
Jiead. Irucr. vol. iii. p. 211. 

$ 338. Still greater care was bestowed by the women upon the dress of their 
hair, which they frizzled, plaited in locks and curls, and adorned with golden 
chains, with pearls, rings, and ribins. The most modest fashion was the use 
of a broad ribm or fillet (vt7/a), by which they gathered and bound the hair in a 
bunch or knot. Besides the ointments by which they made their hair more 

flossy, it became fashionable in later times to color it, and even to scatter gold 
ust upon it. 

1. The Roman women often used paint (fucus) to improve the color of the face as 
well as the hair; both white {cerussa or creta) and red (.minium). Various ointments 
{un^u€nta)f cosmetics, and washes {medicamina, smegmata), were likewise used for a 
similar purpose. Effeminate men did the same. Of the various cosmetics we mention 
the followmg: amaracinumt iasminumf nardinum^ asipum^ metopium, rosaceum, 
usinum. 

The mirrors ispunla) used at the toilet were made of polished metal, commonly brass or steel, 
also of silver ; sometimes of glass (P/m. Hist. Nat. zxxvi. 36, 36). Cf. Menard^ cited $ 169. 6: ci 
also ( 368. 4. 

Among the personal ornaments of the Roman ladies were ear-rings, necklaces, and 
finger-rings. The ear-rings (inaures) were of gold, pearls, and gems, sometimes of 
immense value. Necklaces (monilia) were often oT gold set with s^ems; severa) 
splendid gold necklaces found in Etruscan tombs are now in the British Museum. 
The men also used an ornament for the neck, which was a sort of twisted chain 
(torques) f or a circular plate {circulus auri). Finger-rings (annuli) were of varioub 
forms and devices, commonly set with engraved gems (cf. P. IV. ^$ 205, 206), and 
used not merely for ornaments, but for sealing papers, caskets, and even large packages 
or vessels ; hence perhaps they obtained the name of symbola. The ring was a very 
common ornament among the men ; originally only senators and equites (cf % 256. 2) were 
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allowed to wear gold rings; plebeians could wear only iron rin^ except by special 
allowance : those who triumphed also wore an iron ring {jferreus sine gemma). — Jewels 
and other female ornaments were kept in a casket (pyxiSf or pyxidula) made of gold, 
tortoise-shell, ivory, or other precious material. 

i Speelment of most of these ornaments have been found at Pompeii. A gold ring, with aii 
engraved gem aet In It, was found near a temple, in a box along with forty-one silver coins and 
above one thousand of brass. In several of the houses were found skeletons with rinrs, brace- 
Itits (araiiUtf), necklaces, and other ornaments. Of these specimens we only mention rtirth<>r nn 
ear-ring of gold, which had two pearl pendants ; and a breast-pin, to which was attached a Bac- 
chanalian ^ure, with a pattra in one hand and a glass in the other, having bat's wings joined 
to his shoulders, and two belts of grapes passing across his body. This curious breast-pin is 

Siven in our Plate XL VII. fig. <.— In the same Plate, figs, v.and A, and r, are ear-pendants, from 
lontfaucon. Fig. 4 shows the ring which was passed through the ear. — Fig. ^ is a pendant with 
a pin to attach it to a bandeau or some part of the head-dress. — This Plate also shows a variety 
of rings: of. P. IV. $ 306.— The torques is seen in fig. l,of Plate XLIV., cf. P. IV. ^ 186. 9; and 
the moniU or necklace, probably. In fig. 5, Plate XXXV.— A mirror, with a box of pins, Slc, upon 
a toilet-table, Is seen in Plate XXV. figs. 3 and 4. Fig. 2 is a metallic purse for coins and jewels, 
from an Egyptian monument. This plate also shows various forms of the head-dress, 
or. R. A Jft'Mifv, Sftbina, odcr MMfmMeoea im Pmsimincr eiaw rsiclKB KOnwriiui. Leips. 1808. S th. &— AVufo/, Inxe Am 

dancs RMDainH, Id Uie JChm. JouL huer. «el. Iv. p. SST.— Bieftir, OMm. Oa riDfi and their lae, /. Kvdmuum^ De AbhuIn. 

Lu(. B&t 1672. 12— i*. AvMWim, Da Jar* AuoloraM. UlttaJ. tTS4.— C. Awttattma, 0* louribn VManiB. Aawt. 1676. It 

3. The following passage, from a letter by a traveler visiting Naples and Pompeii, may be 
pertinent here. ** What is admirable to us, barbarians of the nineteenth century, is the exquisite 
delicacy of shape of all the utensils which served in Roman domestic life. One must see those 
candelebras, lamps, vases of all sizes, those charming little bronse calefactors (for every thing 
was of bronze), those tripods, scales, beds, chairs, those graceful and so ingeniously wrought 
shields, which fill up whole rooms at the Naples Museum. One must, aliove all, see the toilet 
arsenal of the Roman ladies, their combs, toothpicks, curling-irons, and the pots of vegetable and 
mineral rouse found in a boudoir. Thus the Roman ladies used rouge and deceived people ; 
they wore, like our ladies, those necklaces, rings, and ridiculous ear-rings, which add nothing 
to beauty and diminish not ugliness. How times resemble one another, in spite of the space that 
separates them !*' 

§ 339. It remains yet to mention some of the more remarkable features in the 
funeral automs of the Romans. The dying received from their relatives and 
friends present the last tokens of love by embraces and kisses. As soon as they 
were dead, the nearest relatives closed their eyes and mouth, and drew the rings 
from their fingers. The corpse was then washed in hot water, and anointed by 
the slaves {polltnetores) of the person taking charge of funerals {libitinarius). 
It VI as then covered with clothing suitable to the rank of the deceased, which, 
like that of the mourners, sometimes (cf. $ 340. 4) was white. Such as had 
been distinguished by a victory were adorned with a crown of palm leaf. The 
corpse was then brought into the vestibulum of the house, placed on a bier, and 
there left for some oays. This exposure was termed eolloeatio, and the couch 
or bier, leeiuaferalia. During the time of this exposure, there were frequent and 
loud outcries {eonelamatio), accompanied by the strongest expressions of grief 
and sorrow. A branch of cypress or pine was usually fixed before the door of 
the house. — Children and youth of both sexes were interred bv night, with 
lighted torches, without attendants ; but adults, on the other hand, by day, and 
with more or less ceremony according to their rank. 

Claud* cb ihtkhardt On tba FanBiaii of the Aneieiita. Bom. ISOa 4.—/. JTirekmoiin, De Faaeribm BoouDomm (Libri tv. 
Lub. ItfTS. 12. 

$ 340. Among the Romans, both interring and burning were practiced from 
the earliest times. The ceremonies connected with the funeral (elatio^ exequias) 
were the following, chiefly. The funeral of a distinguished person was pre- 
viously announced in the city by a herald, and therefore called /untM indictivum^ ' 
and, if the expenses were defrayed by the city^funut publicum. In the proces- 
sion, the musidans {eornieines, tibieines) and women hired as mourners {praBfiea) 
advanced first, uttering lamentations and singing the funeral songs (/esstM, namiae, 
cf. P. V. § 333 &) ; then came those who bore the images of the ancestors ; next 
the relatives, all in black, with other indications of grief; then followed play.^r?, 
mimics, and dancers {ludiif histriones), one of them {archimimtu) imitating the 
words and actions of the deceased, and others quoting pertinent passages f-wn 
dramatic writings; after them followed the corpse, carried by bearers; mid 
lastly, a train, frequently very numerous, of both sexes. 

J u. The corpse was borne in a couch (lectica) on the shoulders, usually by the fi*^« 
men of the deceased, but often, in case of high rank, by senators and the most &•- 
linguished citizens. In the case of the poorer and lower classes, the corpse was b irne 
on a small bier (sandnpUa), by ordinary cofl[in*bearer8 ivesjtiUones, aandapilariO- 
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The ricb and noMe amonp the Greekt and RonwM were exposed, and carried to their borial, 
on elegant and eoetly eouchcs, eonetiaiefl anade of ivory, and gilded with pold ; deaifnated by 
the name nffertrum or eapulum. That of Berod is said to have bebn all of gold, and inlaid with 
precious stones. In ottr Plate X VIU. fig. «, w.e have a ftmeral couch, which will illustrate these 
reniarlis ; it is given by Roberts as used now In India. The Jews seem to have used sometimes 
for a bier the ffop6t or coffin (cf. Luks vii. 14j; yet llie Beptuagint has the word irXtyi^, or couch, 
for the bier of Abner (cf. S Sam. Ui. SI). 

2 u. The procession, when formallj condacCed, passed through the forum^ where,. 
if the deceased had been a person of distinction, the body was laid before the place 
of h^ran^ue {xfttird)^ and a eulogy (2a»<2af io) was delivered by some relative or friend, 
or a magistrate, sometimes by appointment of the senate. , 

One Is struck with the difference between Roman and Egyptian eastoms. The 'Egyptians 
brought the deceased to a trtsi, instead of a e«ls^. Cf. P. II. \ 34. 3. 

3. Women were sometimes honored with the funeral eulogy as well as mofi. Foi 
example, Junta, the sister of Brutus and widow of Cassius, received the honor of a 
public fiineraJ and a panegyric spoken from the rostrum. I'he images of not less than 
twenty illustrious families were seen in the procession ; viginti clarigstmamm familia- 
rum imagines antelal^ sunt, (^Tac. Ann* iii- 76.)-^The images of ancestors, which 
were thus used at funerals, were the busts which the higher class of Romaus kept in 
their halls (cf. P. IV. ^ 164). 

In Jhithom's Horace, in a note on Sat. i. vl. 17, is the following remark : " One pahicuTar rela- 
tive to the mode in which these images were exhibited, deserves attention. They were not ear- 
ried before the deceased at funerals, as Dr. Jidam (Rom. Ant.) states, but actors were employed 
to personate the individual ancestors, and these busts or images fbrHied a part oC tbe disguise,'* 
On this topic, however, consult Polfbiue, vi. 51, Si.—Cieere, pro Mil. 13— i>i0» Cassius, Ivi. 134. 
—Pliky, Hist. NaL xxxv. l.—Sustonius, Vesp. 19. 

4. " As to the mourning habits, it has been already observed, that the senators some- 
times on these occasions went attired like knights, the magistrates like senators, &c., 
and that the common wear for mourners was black. But we may further remark, that 
though this was the ordinary color to express their grief, used alike by both sexes ; yet 
after the establishment of the empire when al)undance of party colors came in fi^shjon, 
the old primitive white grew so much into contempt, that at last it became pr^er to 
the women for their mourning clothes. — ^The matter of fact is evident from th^ autho- 
rity of Plutarch, who states tois as the subject of one of bis problei^s [or,<iuesiioiis, - 
cf. P. V. ^ 249. 2] , and gives several reasons for the practice.", KennetL ' 

$ 341. The place of bcirning, as also of interring, was withoat thedty. In 
case of the former^ the procession finds the funeral pile {to&m^ f^rorValready i 
prepared, its height being in proportion to the rank and wealth of the deceased. 
Upon this they lay the corpse, having sprinkled it over with spices or anointed 
it with oil ; it is then kindled with a torch by the nearest relatives, who do it 
with averted face (averst). ' Weapons, garments, and other articles possessed 
by the deceased, were thrown upon the pile : also various things which were 
presented as offerings tothe dead {mwiera^^ dona). When the whole was con- 
sumed, the embers were quenched with wine; then followed t^e collecting of 
the bones (ossilegium) ; these were placed in an urn (feralis uma) of clay, stone, 
or metals, alon^ with some of the afihes, also spices and perfumes, and some- 
times a small pnial of tears {iachrymsB) ; and the. urn was solemnly d.e posited 
in the earth (tumulus) or a tomb (sepulehrutn, conditorium^ cinerarium), 

1 u. Corpses that were not to be burned, but merely interred, which was altogether 
the most common practice among the Romans, were placed in a marble coffin called, 
area or sarcophagus. — ^The erection of monuments to the dead {monumenla) was a very 
common, alinost imiversal practice. They were not always raised over the 'spot of 
burial. ■ . . . . 

2. Over die srave of ooe buried in the ground, it was customary to raise at least a 
mound of earth (jlumulili). When a monuinenial structure was erected, it iDBually 
received an inscription (titvlus, evitaphium) with the name of the deceased, and some- 
thins of his life and character. In the sepulchral monument, part of which is given iti 
our r late XXXVI. the square pannel, seen between the representations of the Pit 
Manes, was occupied by an inscription. Sometimes a bust- of the decea^d was at^ 
tached to the monument. ' Columns or pillars, particularly small cippi, for sepulchral 
inscriptions, appear to have been common among the Romans, as well as the Greeks 
(cf ^ 187). Sometimes an inscription was put on the coffin, when the body was buried 
in the earth ; and when the body was burned an inscription was placed on the urn coii>- 
taining the bones ; the inscription usually began, as on the urns preserved in the British 
Museum, with the letters I>^ M. or D. M- S., i. e.Dijs Manibus Sacrum. — Manuraents 
not cm the 'spot of burial. (ftcmuZi itianes or cenotaphia) were erected among the l^omans 
'"or the same reasons as among the Greeks. 

j. There were public and private places of burial. The public were commonly m 
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the Cainpus Martius or Campus Esqailinus, for great men, on whom the honor of such 
a burial-place was conferred by vote of the senate. Those for the poor were without 
the Esquiline eate, and callea puticultB. The private burial-places were usually in 
gardens or ^elaa near the highways ; the sides of some of the roads leading to Rome 
were occupied by tombs for the distance of miles from the gates of the city. 

4. One of the ttreets discovered at Pompeii Is called the etreet of the tombs. Tbe fomily tomb 
of Naevoleia Tyche, excavated here, may be considered a fair representation of such structures 
amonf tbe Romans generally. ** It consists of a square building, containing a small chamber, by 
the side of which Is a door giving admission to a small court surrounded by a high wall. The 
entrance to the chamber is at the back. From the level of the renter wall there rise two stefis, 
supporting a marble cippus richly ornamented. Its front is occupied by a bas-relief and inscrip- 
tion.— A sort of solid bench for the reception of urns runs round ihe Aineral chamber, and seve- 
ral niches for the same purpose are hollowed in the wall, called eoluwbaria from their resemblance 
to the holes of a pigeon-house. Some lamps were found here, and many ttnis, three of glass, 
the rest of common earth. The glass urns were of large size, one of them fifteen inches in height 
by ten in diameter, and were protected by leaden cases. They contained burnt bones, and a 
liquid which has been analyzed and found to consist of mingled water, wine, and oil. This 
ii<|uid, there can be little doubt, was the libation poured upon the ashes.*'— In 1780, the beautiful 
antique called tbe Sarcophagus of Scipio, preserved in the Museum Pio-Clementinum, was found 
in a tomb near tbe Appian IVay. It is of the stone calli>d peperino or **lapiM Jllhanua, a volcanic 
production found near the lake of Albano." Visconti, in describing it, says, *' est du peperin le 
plus compact, et a douse palroes de long, sur six de haut et cinq de large." The inscription on it 
is given under the head of Roman inscriptions; see P. IV. $ 133. 3. A bust with a corona on the 
Bead was found in the same tomb. 

5. Common tombs ard said to have been usually built under ground, and called 
hyvogtsa. Such are those discovered at Voleterrae and other places in ancient Etruria. 
Ct. r. IV. $173. 3. "Many of the hypogeaof Tarquinia, m Etruria, are similar to 
those found in Egypt, contaming a number of rooms and corridors branching out in 
various directions ; and when the rooms are of a large size, the roof is supported by 
square pillars. The walls of many are coated with stucco and ornamented with paint- 
ings, representing, sometimes the arrival of the soul in Hades, and the punishments in* 
flicted on the guflty ; but, in general, mythological, heroic, and civil subjects.** 

For an aeeODDt of Uw diaooveiy of varioas tombs in Etnira In 1829^ wa ClWvaJter JTeMiwr, in the JinnaU ddP buKtuto ii C<m^ 
m. 1889. vol. lit, p. 101.— <% /. iffUingtn, ai cited P. IV. { 173. 8, and other referenoea there riven 



0. Roman sepolchera bave been foond in EngUmi^ containing urns with ashes and sarcophagi 
with skeletons. (Stuart's Diet, of Architecture.)— A Roman burial-place was called, in the later 
times, Uatrinwn^ or Uttrina^ from the circumstance of burning the corpse. One of these burial- 
places was discovered in 1821, at Littington ; many sepulchral vessels were collected, which are 
said to be preserved in tbe library of Clare Hall, at Cambridge.- In the parish of Ashdon, in 
Essex county, are several artificial sepulchral mounds, known b^ the name of Bartiow Hills. 
Many have supposed them to have been cast up after a battle with the Danes. They are eight 
in number ; four larger ones in a line, and four smaller ones in a line in their front. The smaller 
ones were opened in 1832, and relics were found which seem clearlv to prove them of Roman 
origin. In one, was found a remarkable brick $epulehcr or coffin^ six feet and three inches iong, 
two feet three and a half inches wide, and one foot and eleven inches high. There were, in this 
brick coffin or chest, three flasn vessels. .One of them was a sort of urn, eleven and a half inches 
high, and ten and a quarter inches in diaineter, with a reeded handle; it was nearly two-thirds 
ftill of a clear pale yellow liquor, covering a deposit of burnt human bones; on the top of the 
bones was seen lying a gold ring, which was found to be a signet-ring having a carnelian intaglio, 
with the device of two bearded ears of corn. Afterwards, on examination of tbe contents of tbe 
urn, a brass coin was found, very much corroded, bearing the head of tbe emperor Hadrian on 
the obverse, and on the reverse a figure supposed to be that of Fortuna Redux. A representa- 
tion of the brick coffin, with the vessels in it as they were found, is given in our Plate XVI11. 
fig. k h. One of the larger mounds was opened in April, 1835. An urn like the one above de 
scribed, with bones, was found ; also other similar vessels, two bronze atrigUeSj and other 
articles. A bronze vase, with colored enamels, was among the most remarkable. 

See P. IV. 1 17a 2.— JrcAsoIofta (aa cited P. IV. § 38. 6), voL xxv. p. 1. vol. uvl. p. 300^ 888^ with ei^nvinea. 

7. The phials, or small vessels, which are supposed to have received the tears of relatives shed 
at funerals, have been found in great number, and of various forms. They are termed laekry- 
matorua {wmm Uuhrymalea) . The tears are said to have been kneaded and compounded with 
odoriferous balsams. It has also been supposed that the vessels might have contained merely a 

f»reparation of fragrant essences, which were figuratively called tears. The lachrymatories found 
n the ancient tombs are sometimes of terra cotui, sometimes of alahaaiar (cf. P. IV. ^ 165. 5), fre- 
quently of glaaa (cf. $ 208. 4). Many of the latter material have been gathered from the cata- 
combs in the island Milo, the ancient Melos, one of the Cyclades. Several forms of lachryma- 
tories and oosa ttn^nentarta are given in our Plate X VIII. fig. a, and fig. d d. 

See Mmn. d$ PhutOut^ Clatte d^SiH. et Lit. Jbte. vol. viL p. 98. lur vaaea lacbrjnutoini. On the vcaeb fimnd at Milo, 

aeaflM.!. 

8. It has been mentioned (cf. $ 187. 4) that the Christians under the pagan emperors of Rome 
usually deposited their dead in subterranean excavations. **Among the monuments of Christian 
antiquity, none are more singular than these abodes of the dead ; and one feels at a loss whether 
most to admire their prodigious extent, the laborious industry that provided them, or the inte- 
resting recollections with which they are associated. Like the Moorish caves in Bpain, they 
were generally excavated at the base of a lonely hill, and the entrance was so careftilly con- 
cealed that no aperture appeared, aud no tracer were discernible, except by an experienced eye, 
of the ground having been penetrated, and of the vast dungeons that had been hollowed out 
underneath. . . . One was discovered about three miles from Rome so late as the end of the 
sixteenth century, the size and various apartmenu of which excited universal astonishment 
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Nnmbera ttill remain, bearinf tb« names of their rMpective founders, hkA aflTordin^ by their 
in*criptions and tbe monuments of antiquity found in them, the most satififHctnry proofs of thetr 
having been used as hidinff-places by the Christians." (Coleman's Christian Antiquities, p. 421.) 

$ 342. A period of mourning was observed in memory of the deceased ; its 
duration in each particular case was fixed by law ; in the case of widows it 
continued ten months. In the time of the emperors, a general niourning (^htcius 
publicua) was appointed at their decease or that of their sons ; a thing previously 
not practiced, except on occasions of great public calamity. — Immediately after 
the funeral obsequies, it was also customary to slay the victims (called ivferiai) 
offered in sacrifice to the departed, and to connect therewith a solemn nmeral 
repast {tilictmium), 

** Among the tombs at Pompeii there is a Ameral triclinium for the celebration of these feasts. 
It is open to the sIet, and the walls are ornamented by paintings of animals in the center of the 
compartments, which have borders of flowers. The triclinium is made of ston^ with a pedestal 
in the center to receive the Ubie." A view of it from Matoi* is given in Smith's Diet, of Anti • 
quities. 

1 u. When the deceased was of distinguished character, this repast or entertainment 
was publicly dven, and meat was sometunes distributed among the people (pisceraiio). 
These funeral sacrifices were annually repeated at the graves or spot of interment. On 
such occasions, public games {JLudi fuiubre») were appointed, especially gladiatorial 
sports. 

2. Gladiatorial shows probably had their origin, as hss been observed {% 235), in 
funeral celebrations. And, although they were exhibited on many other occasions, 
'* yet the primitive custom of presenting them at the funerals of great men, all along 
prevailed in the city and Roman provinces ; nor was it confined only to persons of 
qualitjr, but almost every rich man was honored with this solemnity after his death ; 
snd this they very commonly provided for in their wills, defining the number of gladia- 
tors as their due by long custom. Suetonius to this purpose tells us of a funeral, in 
which the common people extorted money by force from the deceased person's heirs, 
to be expended on this account." (Kennell.) 

3. A very vivid picture of the funeral sacrifices and games annaally repeated at the graves of 
the deceased is given by VtrgU in the fifth book of the ^neid, where he describes the honors 
rendered by iEneas to the sianes of his father Ancbises. He mentions particularly a contest in 
rowing galleys, a foot-race, a boxing-match, a trial of slcill in shooting arrows, and a mock eques- 
trian battle (pugnti stmatolra).— Cf. $ 187. 

$ 343 1. The greatest fimeral solemnity among the Romans was the deification {conse- 
cratio) of the em]3erors, something like the apotheosis of Grecian heroes. It took 
place in the Campus Martins, where the image of the person to be deified was placed 
upon a lofty funeral pile. From this pile, whenever it was set on fire, an eagle, pre- 
viously bound alive upon it, flew aloft in the air ; which, according to the ideas of tho 
people, bore the soul to Olympus. The deified person then received the surname ot 
appellation Divus, This solemnity was accompanied also with religious rites, public 
games and banquets. The custom did not entirely cease under the first Christian em- 
perors. This ceremony was wholly distinct from the funeral. The true body was 
burned and the ashes buried in the usual manner and with a splendid show, before 
these rites were performed with the image of wax. 

The whole ceraBMmy is wall d«Mribed by Btndian {d. P. V. § 854). in tbe fbnrth book of hb Hiitory—Ct Mmelm, UupoMi 
tttCommntiam. aB»«w^<w, Twetrtw de Apottoeri. ArfmLITSOL 
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AiJXiTTpv, 217 
AiiXds, 172, 216 
'AM, 198 
AvTOKparayp, 190 
AirOfiaTiaf 119 
A^/«6Xot, 199 
AMx,eoiy, 178 
Airnnpia^ 170 
'A/paiuHrai, 192 
*A^iS, 172 
'A^^rat, 189 
"A^Xflwra, 200 
'AppoSiaia^ 168 
*A<ppo6iTri, 105 
•Ai//rff/Jooj, 3 

B 

Barm, 209 
Bikicai, 162 
Boxxcia, 169 
BAccof. 109 
BoX^, 172 
Bairrurrirpioy, 210 
Bdpaffpov, 187 
Bap60pofioi, 217 
B&rayof, 180 
BariXst;, 150 
B«riX««ff,170,181,20'' 
Bomrovra, 168, 240 
Bar^, 172 
Ba«, 214 
Bo^toy, 264 
B^i}Xo(, 163 
Bsiiiaioi, 190 
BftAoiFsr, 19 
BiXi}, 153 
Bekuftmntia, 167 
Bi76^a, 52 
Bif/ia, 33 
B^/iam, 186 
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BXavNu, 208 
BmiJpofiiuv, 60 
B46K, 149 
BottTiStfxait 192 
BeXIc, 202 
B^M^K. 168 
B^i>(, 298 
Bopias, 128 
B6n»«s 212 
B»ifl4, 189 
BouMrot, 163 
BooXcioy, 33. 184 
BtftiXcwrv, 186 
BooXevroi, 177 
BovXnrtipiaf 32 
BooXcMpiov, 184 
BoiiXi^, 177, 184 
Bod(, 213 
B^etoi', 172 
dpavpuMfuij 168 
B^mTw, 176 
Bfmmp^, 167 
B^>«KP(, 158 
Bp«w, 187, 191 
B6fva, 57 
fiftruv, 166 
Boi^, 148, 160 
Bci>fid(, TtSy iuitK^f 87 



roXorrinraM&i, 147 
rafuikia, 96 
ra/tiyXtoir, 61 
ra/i^XiM dco2, 220 
ri/iof, 206, 218, 220 
TdffTpaf 200 
rArrpij, 167 
rocrrpo^oyn^a, 167 
TeuramiiaiuLTUf 210 
reviirta, 222 
Thn, 177, 189 
r/pawf, 176 
Tep6aKraif 188 
r«powr£a, 190, 192 
Tip^v, 196, 198 
repctfyra, 190 

r^tv«, 200 

rco^^t, 192 
rt'yoj, 125 
nyypa, 217 
rtyypai^a, 169 
rtyypoffudf, 169 

i'*yypwf 169 

rtyyprat, 169 
rXavKuniSf 105 
rXa€f, 213 
rXc««Df , 204 
I»a^, 264 
rw^ioi, 220 
rv^tof, 162 
rvcodt ocirfrov, 165 
rvuftov, 60 
ravtnrercry, 147 
ropytfi'sp, 130 
Topy&vtw, 131 
ropy^pa, 187 
TpauaH, 141 
TpamutTtvs, 181, 182, 

193 
rpo^^, 186 



rprfi«, 207 

rpA//, 132 
r6iK, 242 

rfitbw, 38 
rouM', 154 

Vyiiufaataffxjiaf 182 
IV'««%f 175 
rwauctoy, 159 
riwauuw, 159, 210 

A 
Aaio9xpSt 170 
Aaf/iovcr, 129 
AacfHii^i|irTO(, 167 
Aoirpdf, 207 
AixrvW aiptf 173 
AiSirroXiK, 214 
ZUiv^, 221 
A^yn, 163 
Aa^vi}0V(a, 168 
AeAiF, 59 
AeiXiydy, 204 
^rfrMi/, 204 
Acir^dapio»i, 196 
Aataio9xptf 177 

2^af, 191 

AataayAi, 186 
AcmirKOT Qipioy, 188 
AtKa-Hi, 182 
Acira^tvol, 60 
i^iX^ly, 203 
Aelioi, 167 
Aiircif, 207 
AipM«, 199 
Aorfids, 187 

AtfffioHiptoVf 187 

AonnNrioyovrtu, 189 
Acc^ficpa, 61 
A^Xia, 168 
Afiftapxpif 181 
A>7/i^p, 110, 112 
Anitfirptaf 168 
Aniairpihsf 61 
An/uAipara, 182 
Air/ii»vpyol, 193 
Af^fioi, 177, 178 
Ai7/i&rMU, 180, 181 
Aiydi, 112 
A(4/9a6^, 208 
Amypa^r;, 182 
Aidinna, 150 
Ataidasts, 183 
Atad^iTi}, 221 
A(a(np-a2, 186 
Af^urrtJp, 109 
AtaXXoicr^piof, 186 
Atavojuat, 183 
Aioffx^, 190 
AtaoX^/ioi, 172 
AravXop, 172 
AtSpaxiiov, 213 
AtdCpait/Sos, 109 
A(VmXc(a, 168 
Atrat, 186 
AOraia, 221 
Aucwucol X^(, 204 
AuraurroZ, 185 
AucarHtptoVj 185 
Af«j, 117, 127, 180. 
I 186 



AtKf»n, 154 
AiKTva, 158 
A(fia:(af, 194 
AiM^ta, 168, 169 

iwoff, 109 
AionrJI, 160 
Aiontftfta, 167 
Aioo«o6p(a, 136 

Ai^KDIfOI, 135 

AorXoffiOfffidc, 197 
ATwXtfy, 28 
AwnMf, 173 
Ai^0^, 209 
A(^, 153, 157 
Auppo^6i»t, 172 
Aud^ra, 183 
AuiicoWf 185 
Aib>/ioir£a, 184, 185 
Ala^ts, 185 
Acomr, 213 
AuctnourUij 181 
AA(0(, 109 
A^Xocw, 172 
AtfXfuv, 202 
Aa^, 170 
Atfpora, 203 
Aopa7«0dpoi, 194 
Atfpm, 204 
Adpt», 153; «, 197 
AofmSXamt, 199 
AouXc(a, 187 
AovXof, 159, 180, 207 
Aovpoi6iai, 153 
Apo^, 184, 213 
Apenavri<p&poi, 194 
Ap^yoy, 203 
Ap6fioj, 172 
AJv^ /lOvroraZ, 164 
Avfiay^rai, 186 
AWeradpd^c, 172 
AiNupot, 172 
Acj&ra ^eo2, 87 
AuiayaTov xaKiaiw, 

165 
Aoiduvatop, 95 
6b)pa, 146, 207 
Aiii^*«> 186 

E 

*EyirXif^a, 185 
*Ey«cofX(a, 200 
T.YKdit/iofta, 209 
*Eyirwfii(vrt«ol, 204 
'Eyxcipt^y, 196 
"EyW, 153 
•E&aXta, 200 
"TEaeipa, 208 
•ftft'i?, 177 
EtVa^, 61 
Eiicaiv, 187 
EiXairtyir, 204 
lEiktiBvia, 102 
ETXa^nr, 189 
Elua, 209 
Efpevep, 189 
E^p<Tvi7, 117, 127, 197 
EiVayycXra, 186 
^i<ftipovTes, 182 
Eio^pol, 182 
'EKarSfifioMt 168 



'Ecoroy^ffatair, 60 
•Erortf^ir, 147 
'Ecar^ia, 96 
*EMftffiic«fev, 29 

'EMfOFTd^ta, 196 

"EcyvMi, 220 
*EMA6ma, 117 
'tem^^, 101 
*EKitKjia(ai, 183, 190 
'Brm/iuSi, 221 
'BcXvysif, 182, 18ft 
'Enrraruni, 167 
TEJcftufTW, 196 
'Eio^fly)^, 221 
'EXadK flrri^oyo;, 191 
'EXoior, 212 
'EXa(tf(7iin^, 147 
ISXa^ir/SAfa, 61 
'EXii0i}/3oXib>y, 61 
•EXfereXif, 198 
'EXm&ta, 168, 169 
"EXoRs, 208 
'EXXoMd&iu, 173, 175 
'EXXirMduratoy, 174 
"EXyfivwatwiipw, 183 
'EXX<$^ta, 208 
"EXfl/ia, 212 
•EXi^, 217 
'EV«/?af , 176 
iB^irat, 208 
'Ef^oreta, 220 
'E^ar^fOv, 198 
•eJi^oX^, 198 
%0o\n^, 196, 200 
'£Vnr^«>p(M, 190 
cjfOivctwTxk, 216 
'Evdyur^a, 149 
'EvaytirfKira, 222 
"Ey0v«» 199 
"EiAtfif, 186 
•EwJaw, 181, 185 
^EvOovotairraif 167 
"Ewomiplf, 174 
*Ewara, 222 
'Enro^tvol, 60 
*EM»s6iroXovy 29 
'£y npvraveiu, 185 
'Evftrvwi', 167 
'Emi, 105, 119 
'Ei'^peorroc, 185 
'Evw/iorCil, 197 
'EKorm, 208 
•Ef«X«y/rff, 197 
'Efnwroi, 180 
•Efi»/5ot, 189 
'E(a>Xa{/iO(, 107 
'Eeo»/i^, 209 
'EiriucXoy, 190 
•EiroXfttf, 198 
'EmrfXia, 220 
'Eird)i'<urroi, 189 
'E>r(/9cldpa(, 198, 202 
*Eirifi&rat, 202 
'EirfyDMc, 136 
'EurtYpanfiaraf 199 
'Emypa^ol, 222 
'Eirtypojte?;, 182 
'Eirracnrva, 206 
'Eiri AsKpufita, 185 
1 ISirrVfio;, 202 
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'Eiri9i7fui, 222 
^EtrUhnnUf 220 
'EjrufMiroi, 200, 203 
•EfftXapxta, 197 
*£ir2 Avxov, 186 

*Eiri/tfX^ra?, 170, 174, 

221 
*Ejrl MnrtTcm^ 185 
'ETTio^ia, 163 
'Eiri naXKaiiat, 185 
'En-ureiui', 200 
'En-urJTvpo;, 216 
•EffomiTiif, 183, 184 
''EnrurroXs^, 203 
•EjTfrayfia, 197 
•BjrtTowi, 202 
*Bn¥rptmii, 200 
•EfffTjXMrof, 220 
'Eno^eXta orlSmd^cXca, 

185 
^Einiirrai, 170 
'EiroupavMt, 87 
•Ejrr<fcic«»/)dos, 216 
"Enw^iy, 209 
'Eimiw/iO(, 188 
*E»raiTtdef, 202 
"Epayos, 157, 206 
1V)aTw, 126 
•Epyai/17, 105, 119 
'EV)y<i(rrura2, 171 
'BpyoLTtif 105 
'Eperoi, 202 
*Ei)eTfioi, 202 
*EpsTp(a, 32 
1Vw^«if, 29 
^Eptijktov, 29 
'Epfi'vwff, 128 
>iff, 115 
"EpKos, 160, 222 
"lEp/ia, 200 
"Epfiaia, 168 
*EV»/iar«, 208 
'l^i^f, 108 
•EpwcTiTpey, 189 
'Epcjj, 106 
'Eadiiita, 209 
^EmrkpuxyoL^ 204 
•Etrn'a, 113, 212 
'Earicurts^ 182 
'Eirrmrdpioy, 210 
•BoTt<iTWp, 206 
•EiTXiapa, 212 
'Eoxajwfif, 203 
'Erafpa, 106 
'Eratpat, 220 
*Erepo/<cM%aXo(, 180 
EiiayyeAa^ «brd&i^ff , 

272 
E^i^, 181 
Biduvoi, 180 
BAftsviies, 128, 168 
EV^n-rdof, 162 
Blfpti, 200 
Ei>»/it'a, 117, 127 
Biopxps, 164 
£V>ff, 128 
Edirs/9^, 164 
BMfmi, 126 



E*c«, 147 
E%wrf«7, 127 
'EHpof, 171 
'E^(«, 168 
'E0i(np*ff, 209 
'E^iroi, 185 
*Bpri0«i, 189, 190 
'E0i|yjKn5, 186 
'E^iiiAriK, 167 
'E^imrwi^, 266 
'B0«kfa, 197 
'E0«petoy, 190 
'E^opai, 170, 190 
'B0i^«, 218 
'Etc^i?, 212 
"Efpniici, 204 
'Ecof, 59, 114 

Z 

Zei»yrrat, 177 
Zev Jlarcp, 95 
Zrff, 94, 95 
Zrff (TTwytof , 100 
Ze0«/M»;, 128 
Zi7/iia, 186, 191 
Zwyi, 200, 202 
Zuyta, 96 
Zwytrai, 202 
Z«)«i, 197 
Z«ydf, 196 
Za»/idff ^Aof , 191 
Z«»^, 153, 208 

ZuMTTifpSS, 200 

Za)ir7}»v, 209 

H 

•HXa*dn», 202 
'UXtaia, 185 
'HXtoaral, 181, 185 
•HXtog, 100, 114 
'HXiorp^tov, 60 
"H^op, 59 
•H^^, 114 
•I^i4»«V ^ayn, 115 
'Hjiepo^fioi, 199 
'HiiiacTov, 214 
'Hjuidupoircay, 194 
iHvtow, 153 
*H>rardiriR>jria, 167 
•Hpa, 96 
;Hpar«, 96, 168 
'Hptat irvXai , 222 
'Hpfoi', 222 
'Upoki, 222 
'Hii^urrcca, 168 
"H^a«m>f, 107 
Hxeta. 176 
•Hcuff, 59, 114 

e 

QaKanXrai, 202 
QaKcLfiOi, 220 
eaeta, 126, 127 
eoXXoi, 147 

eoXXo^i, 171 

edyoTOj, 130, 187 
eapyijXiwf, 61 
eavXa»y(^(, 162 
eeot ffc^, 184 
eearp©!', 33 



Oe^Xior, 202 
ef/«v, 117, 188 
OEOI AAEA^OI, 124 
Qeai oi ^6>oi, 87 
6eoX0yetov, 176 
QtofLOVTtia^ 166 
6eo/iav7«i(, 166 
ewfi^ea, 31 
eeoirpdirat, 164 
0wvpy»i, 162 
eepurrptm, 209 
eaTiioBcrat, 181, 185 
e«r/«»l, 188 
earinKpopetWf 171 
earfuxpdpta, 112, 168, 

170 
e»itO(p6(»g, 112, 170 
6eTt)(, 220 
ewapi/ci, 176. 183 
ecoipoi, 164, 174 
e^/nr, 222 
OiTosia, 135 
eHr$s, 160, 177 
epoptrat, 202 
Qp<b«r. 202 
epifi^, 221 
epfiws, 157 

epfjvw i^ofxoit 221 

ep«yicdf, 222 
epiSa^, 206 
©f»»f,208; 

dv^poTraJbi&K, 180 
ep6vos, 157, 212 
6«eXX<u, 128 
6ufcta/ia, 163 
etioff, 147 
eiJpa, 210 
Svpedr, 196 
evpso^i^f, 194 
evpi6es, 210 
ewfat, 147 
evo^, 162 
evrat, 162 
Ooipdicuiv, 198 
eaipaf, 153, 194 



l«Vf, 170 
loX^t, 221 
'Idaiof , 95 
'M, 28, 160 
'lepa (piXaYl^, 220 
'lipeiai, 162 
•lepctw, 163 
'Ispetf, 162 
'hpoStSSmtaXot, 162 
'Lp^uXoc, 163 
'Jspoiiavnia, 167 
lepo^^/iui/, 163 
'V*', 117 
'lepomaH, 162, 170 
'I^poo-Kon'ta, 167 
•leporoXta, 186 
'Iepovpy«{, 162 
'hpo<p6imu, 162, 170 
•I«po04i»nK, 170 
*lspo(^ayri6es, 162 
*Imr6r{0f, 95 
T*pia, 200 
'IXoff/idf, 163 



*IXaoTurd, 163 

TXij, 197 

•I/idf, 173, 199, 202, 

208,212 
'Ifi&nop, 208 
Idf, 153 
'looc^pa, 102 
Imraypcrai, 190 
'Lnraywyol, 194 
*IinrapX>»f, 194 
•Imrapjcta, 197 
"hnrofXot, 196 
'Iffjr«©5, 98 
•Lnrcij, 153, 177, 190 

194 
'Im^ipo/MK, 38 
'IinroXiirem, 29 

•Iltl»Tt)^tfT«t, 194 

Tmrwi/, w 4', 193 
Tpo'«f, 189 
Tpv, 115 
Tffd/ita, 175 
'Imt^pos, 190 
•Lrrta, 202 
•I«rrt/(?M«s, 212 
'lrro66Kri, 202 
•l<rTtwrt><j6f,218 
Intlr, 202, 218 
'Ix^wfiowtia, 167 



Kaitmcos, 184 
K<Saoi, 184, 214 
Kdios, 214 
Kodo/^l, 147 
Kodidpa, 169 
KoBsrfipf 263 
Koidaii;, 191 
Kauctas, 128 
KaXd0(ov, 170 
KoXXtdmr, 126 
KoX^dnv, 244 
KaXo(, 202 
KaXir<u, 221 
KdXwrrpa, 208, 218 
KoXa^iov, 173, 202 
Ka/o^Xof, 202 
Kd/cMp, 172 
Kai'^r^t, 172 
Kdi^opof , 207 
Koiwv, 172 
Kcnnw^, 210 
KeorvoiiOvreStif 167 
Kapffartvaiy 208 
Kopxwrwi', 207 
Kdpvua, 168 
KaTa0aBi»ds, 54 
KaTa/3Xijroriy, 173 
Karo/SuXi^, 206 
Karaypo^^, 193 
KarSkr/os, 193 
Karon-iXrox, 198 
KarcatovTicpdSj 187 
KaTaarafftSj 193 
KaTcupp&Ynaraf 202 
Karct^poiTTtM, 194 
Kanryopiat, 186 
K<iTwrTpa, 209, 2)3 
Karuy&cii, 209 
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Koivfa, 206 

K«or4pMv, 263 

KMiiaSf or Km^i0t, 
187. 191 

Kupnify 178 

KMp6^aA0r, 206 

KeXmrr^, 203, 283 

KcXirr«(, 154, 172 

Kci^a, 223 

Kn«r<i^«, 191, 223 

Ki^rwu, 191 

Kiyrpiw, 266 

Kxpaia, 202 

KMfMfitucds, 32 

Kiy»^, 263 

KepdV>«y, 214, 263 

Kw-P,187 

Kv«f , 208, 217, 297 

Kip^; 196, 202 

Keparu>9i, 217 

Kepdrim, 214 

K^vur, 95 

Kcpa uwu wiKtor, 176 

Kcpauof, 109 

Kepdf, 218 

K^, 213 

Kepodxpi, 202 

K£^ idwn, 206 

Kipioi 'A&jy«Ior, 169 

KJf^, 130 

Ktiponwmitif 167 

KqpftKCtfr, 197 

K^K> K^ptMoy, 148, 
150, 162, 170, 
181, 197, 207 

K(yrX£&y, 185 

Kfftipa, 216 

KikiyMir, 206 

Ktfiaviw rttxpsr 29 

Ktrfipa, 217 

KOrm, 212 

Kunv^i, 170 

KX^( Ln^pioi, 147 

ia«u«{, 220 

KXc(^, 210 

K>£fai, 126 

KXfl//fidpa, 185, 240 

KX9<Jtfve(, 168 

KXripoummtat 167 

KXupoiVff, 220 

KMp«»f, 220 

KXijpwwf, 180 

lO^iriipes, 185 

KXjjnup, 185 

KXr^oMff, 198, 210 

KXrm, 206 

KX»^, 212, 221, 302 

KXfav, 197 

KXia^, 157 

KXoidff, 187, 191 

KXoiAu, 128 

Knifir^, 153 

KyOnnr, 148 

K<Jyf, 170 

KMipMc, 208 

KM^wor, 176 

KoiXi,i/9aW, 197 

KofXi}, 200 

KotXm, 60 



Ibfny, 212 
Kmti^ii', 210 
l»yu|, 206 
KorT«i, 202 
KoirrD^^t, 194 
KMif, 191, 196 
KAnra, 214 
K^, 208 
K^, 213 
K^pm, 206 
K^pty^, 206 
"Ktfmnif 196 
KtfK, 153 
KAry«i, 191 
Ktfnwf, 173 
K&rra0os,2O7 
Ktnihl, 214 
IWrvrrw, 119 
K»6p(, 207 
K4«X»i, 198, 214 
Ka/i^iipw, 214 
1&XX&»', 214 
Kpdpos, 153 
K^T^fMy, 207 
Kpor^, 204, 207 
Kpqdcyow, 206 
KAi^Hj. 187 
K/nnrraes, 206 
KpiT*-^, 222 
KA<^. 198 
Kf»6i»aTa, 217 
K^iM, 218 
KpMrAreirXB(, 115 
KptfraXoy, 218 
K/wiTcta, 189 
Kpu^oXor, 206 
K^aA»(, 207 
K^o^t, 180, 183, 206 

KlMUr^X^f, 200 

Ki>^<(a, 206 
Kv0tpi^TfK, 203 
Kv^i^rnrff, 175 
KiqD itf I If / np^Si 21o 
K««Xo(, 32, 62, 194 
KiiXtf, 207, 297 
K^Xurif, 173 
K«XXoir<idw, 107 
K^liffaka, 217 
Kwiir, 153 
Kwirr^, 102 
Kvy^vpa, 188 
KvMWOtiper;, 188 
Kifrof, 200 
K«^v, 187, 191 
KoiiW, 217 
KctfXvnval, 167 
K^, 119 
KcoMifty, 187 
KbMitK, 202 
KaniX&rat, 202 
KcMpq, 200 
Kflf, 187 

A 

A&ans, 149 
AocwyiMd, 206 
AoforSiw hftkpa, 170 
A^OKsg, 221 
AMwy, 196 
Aa^«p«* 199 



AAxtmt, 128 
A«fii«i«»7«(, 204 
Acnw^TtM', loD 

£kMtntfTpQTW¥ f loo 

Acfaormrrw, 199 
AMonrAiw, 186 
AMir*9frfimi^ 181 
Airrywy, 149, 220 
AnrroXicc, 217 
AArr«r, 213 
Alirxv, 189 
A«wni»%, 91 
Ac&Kuyia, 181 
AkKK, 212, 220 
AilAir, 209 
A«n6bi, 221 
A^ia, 169 
Aiyf(ayi:VBt, 181 
A«fif. 185 

AlfTU, 116 

Ai6b^Xfa, 187 
Ai6bi9tfXo(, 198 
A(6bf, 196 
Ai6br iipar^, 180 
Ai/iyanu, 188 
A(ya, 158 
Aii^, 128 
At^avo;, 216 
AoycUer, 191 
Aoytioi', 176, 247 
Atfyc«, 164 
AoyioTol, 180 
Aoyurr^, 203 
Aoi/ffoi, 147 
Aitfiof, 101, 166 
A<nw%o», 212 
Aovrpdy, 210 
Ao^rov, 212 
Ad^, 153 
Aaxayoi, 196 
Aoxeta, 102 
Adw, 196, 197 
Aii/caia, 116, 168 
Kvai^wf^, 31 

M 
Bfay^, 217 
^ayava, 198 
M4>«t, 167 
M(l(;a, 206 
Ma?ai, 190 
JAaifUucrripiuVf 60 
Matva^, 162 
Morpd oveXif, 29 
M(urpa2 ir^ep, 154 
MoiqMiI ir^rpai, 31 
MaK&xn, 206 
BfaXXdf. 208 
fiUnmia, 164 
Mayrci>/iara, 164 
Mamc^, 164, 166 
MofiT^peq, 185 
Mapr^ptw ycy^ia, 2 
Maoriyo^f, 174 
Moirrrywif, 191 
yi&mjl, 260 
M^acpa, 196 
MUtfivos, 214 
M«iX£x«*. 173 
Bf<X(i|, 153 



llfkX£n«Ai, 147 
WKwm, 162 
BCeXirroira, 221 
Mtknfdni, 126 
Miip«v0C(a, 196 

M»tfKDiX«g, 200 
MaF«yi^aXi0F, 194 
Meooyaorcu, 202 
Meooepiai, 202 
Movoanu, 188 
Men^/ftiX^, 197 
Meraycirviw, 60 
Mrro^ca, 206 
B««»oi«M, 171, 178, 

182 
RfcrofjcMv, 178 
Mtrfupiis, 214 
Mirtwoir. 196, 200 
MqXjj, 263 

Miri>dr taroftawv, &C. 61 
Mjipoi, 148 
Muxa^-i, 198 
Mi««^, 176 
MiXroicapiioc, 200 
BfjaAir 0o9XsvTtKds, 

&c. 183 
Mfrpa, 208 
M«n»if, 194 
Mi^a, 213 
Mi^/M, 222 
Mnf/ceior, 222 
Mrijirrpov, 220 
Mi«ra, 192 
Md0b)Mr. 189 
Motpat, 128 
MaXiri^, 207 
MoXv06wai, 153 
MtfvavXo;, 217 
MowUpeit, 154 
Movdic|K»ra, 154 
Movo/iilxot, 244 
M^, 188. 197 
MopTai, 171 
Mop^, 130 
Mop^, 130 
Movwxta, 33, 61 
Mow^ioy, 31 
Moviroxcbiv, 61 
Bfownu, 126 
Mowetov, 31 
Mooo-ix^, 216 
Movnidi tpt^t 216 
MvOoi, 83 
MvAtfXoyia, 83 
M«Xo( di^ud;, 264 
MvX&im;, 180 
Mv(n60i0\ow, 499 
M%i}««r, 173 
Mixn^pia, 169 
Mwrmdf (ntKds, 170 
M(5/i«;, 119 

N 
N60\a, 217 
Naf^a, 222 
Na0i, 160 
Nao^ojccf, 162 
Na«ap:o>f , 203 
Natrnu, 202 
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NrnxpeXoKeSf 203 
NeKp66earvoVf 149 
'Nacpodmrat, 221 
NsKpoitavTsiaj 167 
Neicmia, 222 
ficfuia or Nfi/iata, 174 
Ni/i««f, 117 
NawJa/itiacts, 189 
Neofuyvta, 61 
NeopAJfra, 216 
Nsi^po.', 153 
Ne0cX^yeplnK, 95 
Neowcdpoi, 162 
N^cs d^^irpvjivoif 200 

Nl^TT«i'a, 171 

N??rJ7, 216 

Nt'itiT, 29 
Ntfft»t, 220 
No/tetf, 200 
NSfUfia, 221 
Ndfuanaf 213 
No/ioa^d(, 181 
NV> 216 
N<J/iof, 188 
Noiioc^XoKssy 172, 

181, 190 
Ntfrof, 128 
Ntifi^at, 126 
Nu/i0ara, 126 
Ni5/«0i|, 212 



Eivta, 207 
^los, 95, 158 
Eii'Oi, 178 
•SMrns, 214 
Ei'^, 153, 187 
"S.voTOfOOKj 175 
EwTTdj, 173 
EtNrro^<{po(, 194 
Swrpa, 210 



*0/?oXdff,213,214,221 
'Oy^dJwi', 135 
'Oy«.j, 176 
*05i7ya5, 109 
'066vrti, 202 
'OAPTSHE NTM- 

OAIS, 110 
'OB6vai, 202 
0?a^, 200 
OIkLtoi, 180 
Or/o7/«a, 187 
OiKovdytOi, 180 
07wj, 210 
Otwamwrj/rdi/, 168 
Otxoupot l0ei;, 28 
OivonavTsia, 167 
OtVd^cXt, 206 
07w>f fiV^^ivirrKj 204 
Oiw)xA)t, 207 
Oi'ffri, 153 
O/wvtoTtiri), 167 

'OKTOSTTIfKSf 60 

*0\iYo<{>6poi, 204 
•OXica&5, 200 
*OX«»t, 202 
'OXo0vp/io2, 221 
'OXoitnetoVf 31 



•O/iotot, 188 
'Oltovarpiovg, 218 
*Oforaf, 170 
'OfK^aXdf, 194 
|0/K^aXdj y»Jf, 165 
'OveiftOKpirai, 167 
'OyeipoirdXoc, 167 
•Ow/pof, 130, 167 
'Ovetpoaiciinn, 167 
'Ofw/^cAeiff, 198 
'O^vs fivyxoi, 54 
'Ojrw«dA»/ioj, 29, 160 
"OrXa, 202 
'OrXirai, 153, 193 
'OrXtTO^/iot, 172 
"OXoi/, 194 
"Opa/ia, 167 
'Opydj, 162 
*Opyia, 169 
'Opyvia, 214 
'OporiwtTOff, 102 
"OpOtosy 216 
'Opdojrahi^ 173 
'O^ia rifjofeiVf 164 
"Op^Wff, 95 

•Dpwj j5o»X««rt«dff, 184 
"Opwj /leyoff, 163 
"Opfwt, 33 
•Oftiof, 208 
'OpveiTKdmif 167 
'Opvffibjuayretf , 167 
'Optrt»'C0i}s, 95 
'Opvyita, 187 
'OpX'?<rr^, 207 
"Offta, 221 
"Offwt, 166 
•Offtwrijp, 166 
'OoKOipdpui, 168 
'Orrodoxsta, 221 
'OarodfiKOi, 221 
'CKrroXrfywv, 221 
*0(rrpcMfvoy, 263 

^OffTpOKUTpds, 187 

'OffTpaucoVf 187 
'Ooxo(l>6pia, 168 
•Orrai, 168 
OiJXat', 147 
OiJXdxwa, 148 
Odpa, 196, 200 
Oipayoi, 277 
O^paydj, 196 
Odpoj/i-a, 31, 126 
oipavdst 114 
•O0daX/idf , 200 
'oipdaXpoiig ary/KkeUuff 

149 
'OttfWM^, 194 
'Oxrfp, 153 

'O^IJ/IOTWi', Tdl^', 193 

"Oipov, 206 



IlayjirparcaoTal, 173 
nay«rparu)tf, 173 
namv, 198 
nat«fep(Kn-ra, 220 
naiA»j/d/iof, 189, 190 
naXJy, 37, 173 
ndWcuciies, 220 
noXXdf , 104 



noX^f, 168 ' 
na\Tdv, 153 
IlapPoffiXeia, 189 
naftfiotdjTia, 192 
nd/</<ax<M, 173 
Ila/i/iflctwv, 173 
na/i00Xo{, 188 

mv, 116 

riava0/|i/aia, 168, 171 
TlavadiiifaiKiVf 171 
navcJaKTiat, 206 
navSapiKolj 172 
ndvar;/*©?, 36, 106 
navioxjsiov, 208 
nav(!po(ro;, 29 
ndvdeov, 31 
Ilav^yvpV, 174 
Uavucdv SsTua, 116 
UavTodairfi iffropta, 252 
ndmroff iTp(5roit 176 
llapaffwTOv, 186 
Ilapaypa^^, 185 
napaiffdrris, 153 
IXapturarci^oXi), 185 
HapaXta, 178 
napaXog, 42, 187 
Uapofii^piiia^ 194 
napdvt)fi0oj, 220 
napaf(0(<)(ov, 196 
IXopan-Xcupi^m, 194 
Hapaufipov, 20O 
IlapdartTtM, 162 
napoo-irb))', 162 
Ilapcurrdai;, 185 
TlapcuTwO^paTaf 198 
ndpedpot, 181 
napgtoi, 200 
nopd^t, 29 
napdivoj, 104, 105 
Uapdct^y, 178, 218 
ndpoxof, 220 
noffrdj, 220 
Il£d(Xa, 208 
Ue^iKdv, 193 
neipaie^, 33 
TUtaieufOLKTiOi, 31 
nei(r/tara, 202 
IIsXa(ry(«(dv, 29 
neXavot, 163 
ncXdrat, 160 
UtKsiaies, 165 
neXetat, 165 

na««jff, 196 

nihmog vtlaos, 34 
neXrooTot, 194 
niXrn, 194, 196 
mXcopta, 91, 168 
Uipftara, 163 
mpat&dofOCoi, 196 
ns/flfdff, 196 
nevT0«n7pcf, 174 
UhrraSXov, 172 
IlevrainNno/iedtftvoc, 177 
Il£vn;i»(7H5f, 197 
nevr/ipscf, 202 
nkXot, 157 
nArXof, 171 
nArXot) a^iot, 171 
TUpiffapiSes, 208 
Utpl^oXoi, 160 



Ilept^iirvoi', 149 
lUpitpya, 167 
Ilcptiyyi^raf, 166 
ncptJCC^aXata, 153 
Ilfptoacoao/i^, 222 
Hepibucot, 169 
TkparsTOurnaraf 148 
nepciroXfroif, 197 
JlepiiroXoi, 197 
TUpip^VTtipwv, 160, 

163 
nepMrireXtr, 209 
IIep<r«5C«rf«'^t 198 
Ileptr^i'em, 200 
Hept^queia, 194 
rUpi0pdy^ara, 202 
U£p6vn, 218 
Hcpoyjjftara, 148, 218 
neptrapdvrij 99 
nfraXa, 187 
IIeraX((r/<df, 187 
Ueraaos, 208 
n^pai naxpai^ &c. 31 
nerpo^dXai, 198 
nfrpwfia, 170 
neTTsTo, 206 
IIi/yD/iavreta, 167 
UriiaXiov, 200 
n»?/crtf, 217 
nifJCtjf, 214 
niXiStaj 208 

nrXoff, 208 

TlivoLKta^ 180 
ritvaf dyDprtifdf, 167 

IltOTIf ATTtiO), 164 

Iltrai'dTai, 188 
nXaytawXoff, 216 
nXaffffOi', 197 

nxociff, 171 

n^ardviaTa, 38, 190 
nXIdpoi', 214 
nXewpai, 200 
nXjJft^wra dyoptik, 32 
nXffKTpov, 217 
nXtyfltov, 197 
nXAca/ioff, 208 
nXotJroj, 118 

nXoUTWl/, 91 

HiHJf, 32, 183 
nd(56ff, 202 
noiKikriy 31 
noii^fa, 218 

UOK&Sy 208 

n©Xi/iap:v;oj, 181, 190 

192, 196 
naXiij, 29. 105 
rioXtrac, 178 
IIoXtidv(Sp(Ov, 223 
IloXwarra, 218 
IloXil/iwa, 126 
noXt)0dpo(, 204 
TSofaral, 183 
no/nrcFov, 31 
n^rai/a, 148, 163 
IIopQuiov, 221 
n<5pjra(c^, 194 
Tloff€iSe(ov, 61 
no(rn&i5v, 98 
noOj, 214 
npoLKTopeSf 182, 185 
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nf»0eU, 181, 197 

npk0vs, 190 

Ilf»a6\»v, 210 
nf»0>Jiltaraf 153 
Upo0o\ai, 210 
npe0ov\t6iui, 183, 188 
npdYpanfUi, 188 
njwyvfivofffiara, 174 
llp^sauDi, 190 
npdib/io;, 210 
llpoioffia, 186 
npoe^pta, or irpoiSpa 

187,191, 199 
I]M»(> 183, 184 
liponpivia, 112 
n/KMffiua, 220 
Tlfoq, 220 
Tl^ccMTOt, 202 
IlJDO/ierbnrtOia, 194 
npoj^ofla^ 207 
Ilpi^ecvpt, 190, 207 
TipSinXn Baiv, 163 
Tlptfiro^, 206 
npn^atm, 29, 160, 

178 
UpomcapaXauiy 206 
Ilfoffddta, 162 
npwrranK, 178 
UpempvUkUf 194 
npoottnrctoi', 176 
nJporrOwdoi, 221 
IIp^Mu, 202 
ni»0i|rat, 166 
Upo(^v\iuaX, 197 
IIp^IXPos, 212 
Ilp^vfia, 204 
njaoci>/ioiria, 185 
Ili»6/ii/o, 200 
nira/iv^ia, 202 
npimii«ra, 113, 182, 

185 
Hfioraveiaj 184 
Ilpwamor, 33, 184 
npordvtts, 183, 184, 

188 
TlfntraviSf 192 
IlptSpa, 200 
npwponjs, 203 
np(>)pe6s, 203 
nro^, 168 

n«pa, 200 

nrc^ytoy, 200 » 
Ilrvxv, 200 
TlvavapubVf GO 
TLvYij^j 173 
Uvdaurrai, 174 
ni>e(a, 165 
n«»ta, 174 
UvSucdf v6iMs, 174 
ro^ioi, 190 

nvdiw, 165 
nvatof, 101, 165 

IHJe^wvcf, 167 
niJicrw, 173 
UvXaydpatf 183 
nuXota, 183 
mXiy, 210 
n«p, 187 

nt,pa, 149 

n^iwiBc, 197. 198 



n«pMua, 186 
ni^oXoi, 196 
nvpo/icvrtta, 167 

ntv)0^(, 198 

UvaatSf 166 
ncdXifrau, 182 
mita, 153 

P 

'Vaffiofuumia, 167 
•P«/W»p,260 
'Fafiio9xpi, 173 
'Pa^aM»(,206 
•Po^, 218 
•Pir«p«ff, 181 
•PijTpai, 191 
•Pn//a<nri*y, 199 
•Pi'/'if, 173 
•PoAiyi,, 218 
'FoM4jctv>os, 115 
•Pddoir fm, 206 
'P6|uiT«, 202 
•PCfiflf , 212 
Ttrrdr, 207, 297 



2«y«J»^, 158 
^Yl^, 194 
S<iXjriyy«c, 198, 217 
J^aknyKriKy 196 
SoAiriyf, 217 
2a/</?««,, 217 
Sa^irr, 214 
Zcii/doXa, 208 
SovJf, 187 
^unra, 196 
J^apKWf^&yos, 221 
nfiaara, 246 
£ef(r(x0(ov, 98 
Iletffrpai*, 217 
ZcX^vif, 101, 114 
ZiXiwi', 175 
SeXXoi, 164 
Slwv, 212 
Si?«k, 160, 170, 222 
Zil/xa, 222 
2»?ftfra, 198 
Ii7iic(o0^po(, 196 
Stdei^vat, 189 
Ztrdlptoi', 214 

187 
Stnxkra, 212 

ItTtH^dMU, 212 

SiromSXai, 212 
Itro(, 212 
Siro^XoMc, 212 
StTw, 112 
SiTiavai, 212 
£ffaV^202 
2«4/i^, 172 
Sxa0il0<Vo*i 171 
S«cAi7 piMpa, 29 
'SKbrri, 222 
Sc«iJi?,200 
5>n7»'i), 176 
Xirihrrpoi', 150 
Sxio^iT^pfa, 180 
£ff(adifj^po(, 172 
iKids, 190 



SctXXa, 163 
2>rMycamfa, 167 
2>ripoy, 128 
£n/}^o^iuv, 61 
£fftfAiw, 207 
»Kwrdf, 172 
StiJXa, 199 
£<raXaf, 163 
StwoXii, 199 
YfnraKia, 1% 
ZiXoj, 173 
Snpoi, 221 
Sopd(, 123, 308 
^rapr(», 214 
Sir^Xoioy, 222 
^iBofiil, 214 
SirXayxi«ir«Mri«, 163 
SvXayxvdffNmro;, 163 
Sir^aiof, 162 
Zirov^, 147 
'ZhopHi, 163, 197 
Sra^iodp6/io(, 172 
Zt^wk, 32, 172 
St^ius, 158 
SrtiT^, 213 
STtwpdi, 187 
Sreipij, 200 
Sr^ora, 147, 163 
Zrfi^aw?^^, 171 
Srl^oMi, 187 
£t^0<ii«;, 148, 191 
£r^, 148 
Sn?Xa(, 222 
2r^Xi», 149, 187 
Zr^ftov, 218 
^rlyfM, 180, 187 
ZHxP*, 197 
SrixiBftairrtta, 167 
SrXeyyfe, 210 

27t>a /Mupa, 33 

S7t>a2, 31 
YjSKapXPS, 203 
ZtdXj), 209 
Zr^Xop, 200 
SrpanyyCa, 196 
Sr^aniy^, 190, 193, 

196, 203 
STporid, 196 
SriparM^f, 196 
STpoyyfiXi?, 116 
Srykt^tov, 209 
STfkd^ara, 206 
"Loyytveia, 220 
Xvyyswtff, 220 
S««w, 212 
ZiMPO^ayrra, 186 
StMo^oinu, 186 
S^^oXa, 168, 197, 

198,207 
Svf^oX^, 206 
S€/<j?(ki^t, 160 
Sv/i/uncra, 197 
Sv/i/tfp(a(, 182 
Su/iirtfna, 207 
YMyatoaiafOOK, 206 
S«|Ad(MM, 181 

Zin^yopof, 181, 185 
JLvvO^, 197 
Stn^^ra, 198 
mwaoi, 160 



183 
iMvoudrai, 160 
S6yray^a, 196 
2wf, 217 
SvMrmo, 190, 206 
r^yciw, 148 
r^yif, 148 
S^tpa, 216 
14cyi6vii, 153 
SCoJtai, 200 
£)CMJ«^ar«, 202, 244 
SCpyfa, 202 
2iM«i^, ZdMp, 29 

T 

Taiyfa, 209 
Tocrocot, 197 
TaXavroy, 213 
TaXe/iO(, 221 
Ta^iai rw Upow, 162, 

182 
Tofitas, 203 
Ta/tias vrpoadSin^ 182 

nwOoidpamr, 176 

TOKWTT^Wy*?, 167 

Tafropxpt, 196 
Tttfv, 196 
T<S^, 222 
Tiyaw, 210 
Tifl^onrtw, 172 
Teixof vtfnoK, &c. 31 
TfXa^cM', 194 
TeXftwrtya^, 106 
T«XfirJ>, 163, 169 
TiXi,, 181 
T^Xof, 196, 197 
TeXtivcUf 182 
Tf,i6Wf, 160, 162 
T^M«. 172 
Tepi^OC^, 126 
Teovapd«9vr«i, 186 
TerpasnjpiSf 60 
Ttt^oXoyia, 171 

T«7]pd6)p0(, 172 

Terpij^ff, 202 
Tsrpa)06Xffv ffios, 193 
Timytf , 208 
Tiiifiiutraj 181, 186 
TotxflfOCPi, 203 
Tot>?>t, 200 
Td Kmv&v, 186 
Ttf^pot, 165 
Ttffor, 153 
Toftfnu, 181 
lV»{^)0dpof, 101, 102 
Toircra, 202 
Tp&ir^a ievripa^ 206 
Tp&re^at, 222 
TpcBrt^bwwat. 207 
Tp^iyf , 200 
Tp^fiora, 200 
T/«a«uJsp, 177, 188, 

222 
Tpfafoff, 173 
Tpi0(opt»v, 209 
Tprywvor, 186, 217 
Tptsrqnmif 174 
TpiripofXta, 182 
Tpt^pop:^, 182, 203 
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TptupofXv, 203 
Tpt<T^if, 154, 200,202 
T^i^aXof, 109 
TptK\(vto», 206, 210 
TpiliOfxpos, 102 
TptittxJeff, 149 
Tpivovi'XfinffTfipioSf 165 
Tptra, 222 
TpiToyiwia, 104 
Tpfrrwf, 189 
TpixopioSf 216 
TpuaSiris, 102 
TpdTrawi/, 149, 199 
Tpdjrif , 200 
TprfjTOt, 202 
Tpox6sj 187, 263 
Tpwrova, 198 
T(»/i^of, 222 
Td/nrara, 187 
TiJfiTrowi', 217 
Twroi, 263 
Tvxi?, 118 



•YaXof , 263 
•^PpeuH Hkt,, 180 
'Y^paXinjy, 264 
"TjJpawXcy, 217 
*ripi(upop(a, 180 
'T^ia^tfpoi, 172 
'Y4»fiai'T«ta, 167 
*r6p6onov6a, 147 
•Y^po^c, 207 
•YXXftf, 188 
'Xpikvam, 220 
'Yjtf^ef, 220 
'Yi/i^, or "Ywiff, 212 
'Y»^i, 202 
'YreoSa, 210 

Yirijwof, 192 

Yjn7piTi», 180, 196 



tjrwf, 130 
'Y»<yaia, 222 
'Yireypofi/iaterf, 182 
'Y«o^ni, 208 
•Yiw»?«/»«ra, 200, 201 
Tirdicawrroi', 210 
TwoiffKrat, 176 

'YTTO/iCtOV^, 188 

'Ynofivotria, 185 
'YrcoTta, 173 

^^atviv^, 216 
^anvSKrKt 209 
Oaicai, 206 
*aXayy«p5Ct«, 196 
*iiAayf, 196, 197 
^oKoipa^ 194 
4»aX;7P<)y, 33 
*«iX«ff, 200 
*<5X<»f, 153 
^amaapji^ 167 
^aphpa, 153 
^apiioca, 168 
^c^aiaia^ 168 
^OpiLOKOV, 186, 187 

*apoff, 157, 208 
*«rtff, 186 
*eyytTw, 290 
4»e(aiV(a, 190 
*^poy, 149, 221 
*«H. 220 
^rfyow, 185 
^>f/KU, 168 
^^JM'T, 118 
*aoiS, 170 
*t(iXi», 207 
<»(aXi<k¥, 221 
<f>(X^ropef , 220 
^tkiTta, 190 
4>(X0/i£u$i^, 106 



*tX<fo«», 207 
*tfiffi», 208 

*0/?ijT0jp, 130 

*or/3o5, 100 
<f>M'CKbw, 'Eiri nJSy, 185 
*tfi«f, 186 
*%tyf . 216 
^6poi, 181 
^opnjyoi, 200 
*parpfai, 177, 189 
^parpuch, 206 
*i>^ara, 32 
*pearTt»r, *&, 185 
4^l>vy(oMtty Ipyovy 218 
*Dyf>, 187, 191 
*t>Xal, 177, 178 
<&vXaira2, 197 
*»X4wis, 194 
4»6Xap!3CDt, 181, 196 
<^uX0i9ttri>e(f, 185 
*foici7, 206 
^Htfvurai, 198 

X 

HaiTn, 208 
XoXwea, 107, 171 
yLaKKioiKOi, 36 
XaXxov^, 213 
Xapurrijpta^ 163 
Xdpirts, 127 
Xcip (Ti^pa, 203 
XfipoTOwjTol, 180, 183 
XetpoTOvta, 182, 183 
XfXdw^ra, 200 
X«Xa»w7, 198 
Xipvn//, 148 
XiyyuriWf , 200 
XikiofX^a, 196 
XcXiopxpi, 196 
XtTwr, 157, 208 
XiTwvi;, 102 



XXaTva, 157. 208 
XXaylf, 209 
XAi&ii^, 209 
Xe«2, 147, 149, 222 
Xoiwf, 187, 214 
XopnyU, 182 
Xoprjyirt, 182 
Xapdf, 176 
Xo«f, 214 
Xpi!|ia, 213 
Xp^/iara Oaapucd, 176 
Xptiitarurftdsy 167 
Xpi^o^, 164 
Xpf7<r^oXtfy»t, 164 
XpnfffiXKpdpot, 164 
Xpnerfiptaj 164 
Xpf^ro, 210 
XpiffTrff, 272 
Xpdwj, 91 
Xovia, 149,198, 222 



?aXr<7p(oy, 217 
?£XXmv, 209 
?^«r/ia, 183, 188 
t<j^«, 183 
YiaOra, 186 
'9idvpa, 217 
?£Xol, 153, 194 
^ifXPlt^^^Ttia, 167 
9r/Xf»raffia, 100 

a 

'fl/?«i, 188 
'fitferoy, 32 
'Q^iKol, 167 
"flia, 210 
'fi^Qmiy, 148 
'Qomoirtaf 167 
•flpoi, 117, 127 
'Oipaia, 168 
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AbleeU,f77.«78 
Aceenti, S9i, 976 
Accipe libens, SSB 
Accnbita, S01 
Accnaator, 9M 
Acem, ta, SW 
Acetabalnni, 908 
Acidalia. 106 
Aeiet, 975, 989 
Aciiiac«0, 100 
Aelides, 981 
AaU,90 
AetioiMs Id peraonam, 

in rem, 9W 
Actios, 101 
Actor, 950 
Aetaaite, 983 
Actuarii, 959 
Aetna qnadratns, 968 
Ad bestias, ad indoc, 

&c,90O 
Addictns, 967 
AdJodicatio.3« 
Admoyere, 937 
Adonia, 106 
Adoptio, 388 
Adoratio, 937 
AdraRtia. 117 
Adfcriptltii, 87, 976 
Adulterii crimen, 900 
Advocatua, 950 
Adytum, 930 
JEcaator, 136 
JBdepoi. 136, 930 
iBdesaaere, 117,930 
^dilea, 19. 946, 940 
iEditui, 936 
JEfeon^ 195 
iEgia, 104 
Aelio, 198 
flurua, 194 
^nea Oitala, 963 
^neatorea, 974 
JEolaa, 116 
JSrarinm, 956, 961 
Africoa, 198 
Agaao, 978 
Afeic, 189 
Agger, 15, 980, 981 
Af men quadratum. 

pilatum, &c. 978 
Agmine, uno conti- 

nente, 976 
Agnomen, 286 
Agonalia, 941 
Agone, 937 
Agoreua, 109 
Agriroenaorea, 964 
Agrotera, 
Alae, 976 
Alba linea, 943 
Alba Longa, 11 
Alecto, 198 
Ales, 109 
Aliptae, 993 
Alitea, 933 
Aluria, 930 
Alveus, 989, 905 
Amanuensis, 980 
Air.araclnnm, 999 
Vmaracus, 107 
312 



Aabanralla, 119, 910. 

Amblttts erimea, 900 
Ambrosia. 100 
AmeDtnoB, 173 



Amor, 106 
Ampblgyeia, 107 
Amphitbeatra, 19 
Amphitrite, 98, 195 
Ampbora, 968, 900 
Amtmare, 935 
Anadyomene, 100 
Anagnostc, no 
Ancliora, 982 
Aneile, 94, 935 
Anciiia. 105 
Anclabris, 930 
AneuhB, 190 
Ancnii, 190 
Andabata, 944 
Angnsticiavia. 956,906 
Anima mnndi, 116 
Annalea2n3 
Annnli, 999 
Annulus aareoa, 950 
Antefixa,963 
Antenna, 389 
Anteros, 107 
Antesignani, 976 
Antestatio, 959 
Antistites, 936 
Anobis. 194 
Aonides, 196 
Apaturia, 100 
Apes, 904 
Apex, 933, 935 
Apis, 193 
Apiustria, 989 
Apodyteriom, 993 
Apotbeca, 996 
Apotheosis, 137, 904 
Apparitores, 959 
Aprilis, 61 
Aqosduetns, 19 
Aqoilo, 198 
Are, 930 
Aratores, 989 
Aratrum, 264 
Arbiter bibendi, 995 
Arbitri causarum, 950 
Arbori suspenders, 960 
Area, 303 
Arcarius, 989 
Arcliigallus, 94, 936 
Archimagiri, 395 
Arcbimimus, 300 
Arcula thuraria, 939 
Arcus triumphales, 19 
Area, 964 
Arena, 947 
Areopagus, 39 
Argentarii, 963 
Argiva, 96 
Aries, 281 
Armaments, 289 
Armamentum Chirur- 

gicum, 294 
Armaria, 390 
Armiger, 289 
ArmillO), 275. 300 
Armilustrium, 249 
Arrha hospiulis, 995 



AiTOcatio, 968 
An nflUia,903 



tinctoria, 904 
Arz,17,933 
As, 966 

Aseo1ia,100 
Aspergillam, 939 
Aspersorlnni, 939 
Asaeres Iklcati, 961 
Assertor libertatia, 980 
Aaaeaaorea, 950 
AaaipoDdiam, 907 
Aatm, 117 
Aatrolofi,940 
Aayla,f09 
Asylum, 17 
Ai«rgatia, 100 
Athena, 105 
AtUntiades, 109 
AUantidea, 114, 134 
Atria, 954 
Atrienaia, 980 
Atriam, 900, 901 
Atropos,198 
Auctio, 908 
Auctorea claaaiei, 953 
Angnrale, 978 
Attgnratorittm, 933 
Augnree, 939, 933 
Augurium, 933, 940 
Aaguatalea, 936 
Augnatalia, 949,946 
Angoatna, 61 
Aula, 900 
Attlcum, 946 
Anrea, 964 
Anreua, 907 
Aurora, 114 
Anrum c<Mronaniim,984 
Anapicea, 933 
Anapicium. 933 
Auater, 198 
AuxUia, 985 
Avena, 964 
Averai, 309 
Aviarinm, 999 
ATigerittm, 933 

B. 

Baechc, 110 
Bacchanalia, 108 
Bacchua, 109 
Batista, 981 
Balistarii, 976 
Balnea, 18, 993 
Balneator, 993 
Balneatores, 980 
Bapbium, 204 
Barritus, 974 
Basilica, 17, 18, 959 
Bassareus, 109 
Batillus. 964 
Batioie, 997 
Baxa, 299 
Bellaria, 994 
Bellica, 105 
Bellona, 105, 120 
Berecynthia, 93 
Bes, 366 

Bestiarii, 944, 260 
Bibendi arbiter, 295 
Biceps, 93 



BirroBS.93,907 
Biga,966 
Bimater, 100 
Bipennk,939 
Biaelliam, 954 
BismiUiea,9B7 
B i ss e x tos , 09 
Boia,960 
Bombycina, 908 
Bombyx,90r 
inal>M,S 



93,99 
Boreaa, 116, 198 
Bracca,909 
Brachia, 99, 989 
BroDtea, 107 
Bobo,933 
Buboaa, 190 
Bacclna, 979 



Baria,964 

C. 

Gaba1U.9B6 
Cabiri,136 
Gadnceos,108,194 
Caducifer, 100 
Cadna,906 
Caritea,10 
Ceaia, 105 
Ceaiaa, 198 
Calathua, 193 
Calcar,966 
Calcena, 998 
Calcei nigri coloria, 990 
Calenli, 995 
Caldariam,393 
Calenda, 61 
Calicea, 997 
Caliga, 998 
Calliope, 197 
Calonea, 978 
Calnmnia. 950 
Camara, 283 
Camilla, 238 
CamUli&CamUla,930 
Camillua, 939 
Camlnua, 991 
Camcena, 196 
Campi, 16 
Campidoctorea, 980 
Campua Martina, 16, 

105, 939, 959 
Campua aceleratua. 936 
Candelabra, 939, 991 
Candidati, 948 
Canens, 130 
Cania, 995 
Canistra, 239 
Canopus, 124 
Cantharus, 123 
Canus, 91 
Capedo, 239, 238 
Capeduncula, 239 
Capillamentum, 999 
Capillitia vota, 938 
Capis, 939 
Capite censi, 271 
Capita velato, 937 
Capitium, 398 
Capitolinus, 95 
Capitolium, 17 
Capsarii, 393 
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CapeniD, SM 
Oapalum, SOS 
Caput, 807 
Oaput coene, 394 

Carceret, 343 

Cardines, 391 

Carenum, 396 

Carmen Becnlare, 344 

Carmentalia, 341 

C^armine certo evo- 
care, 339 

Carna Dea, 343 

Carnifex, 353 

Carpenturo, 366 

Carptor, 389, 395 

Carruca, 366 

Casn, 390 

Caaa Romuli, 17 

Cassis, 374 

Castalia, 197 

Castalidet, 136 

Castra stativa, biber- 
na, &c. 378, 380 

Catapulta, 381 

CatastflB, 389 

Catellae, 375* 

CateDse, 360 

CatenulflB, 375 

Cathedra, 354 

Catomidiare, 335 

Caupona, 306 

Causa, 359 

Caus8B fldei bonas, 859 

CavsBdium, 390 

Cavea, 346 

Celesno, 138 

Celeres, 370, 376 

Cells, 391 

Cellaria, 391 

Cellarius, 389 

Cella sanctior, 330 

Cella vinaria, &c. 391, 
396 

Cenotaphia, 303 

Censores, 350 

Census, equester, 354 

Centaur i, 131 

Centesima rerum ve- 
nal in m, 363 

Centesima usura, 367 

Centies, 267 

Centimani, 113 

Centum 8e8tertii)m,367 

Centumvirale Judi- 
cium, 359 

Centuriie, 373 

Cent ur lata Comitla, 
357,359 

Centurio, 373 

Cerberus, 100, 133 

Cercopithecufl, 134 

Cereales, 346, 349 

Cerealia, 113, 343 

Ceres, 110 

Ceriti, 340 

Cerussa, creta, 390 

Cessio, in Jure ; extra 
Jus, 368 

Cestus, 106 

ChaldflBi, 340 

Chary bd is, 133 

Chinitera, 131, 133 

Chlrurgi, 377 

Chitone, 103 

Chlainys, 396 

Chloris, 130, 343 

Cibiim, 394 

Cilliba, 391 

Cinerarii, 289 

Cinerarium, 303 

Cingula, 06 

Cingutum, 366 

Cingulum laneam, 887 

Cippi, 303 
40 



Cippus, 308 

Circi, 18 

Circuitio vigilum, 380 

Circulus auri, 399 

Circus Flaminius, 8al- 

lustius, &e. 343 
Circus Mazimu8,18,348 
Cisium, 366 
Cista, 870 
Cives,358 

Civitates f(Bderat»,856 
Clarigatio, 334 
Classiarii, 388 
Classici, 353 
Classicum, 374, 883 
Classis, 368 
Clatbri, 390 
Claustra, 391 
Claves, 391 
Claviger, 93 
Clavus, 363, 398 
Clavtts figendus, 848 
Clepsydra, 60, 340 
Clientela, 354 
Clima, 368 
Clio, 137 
Clitelln, 866 
Clitellarii, 366 
Cloaca, 19 
Clothe, 138 
Clusius, 93 
CoBlus, 113, 116 
CoBmptio, 366 
CcBna, 393 
CGenacula, 393 
CoBna nuptialis, 887 
Cosna recta, 305 
Cflenationes, 303 
C(BUS, 134 
Cognomen, 385 
Cohors, 371 
Cohortes vigitum, 884 
Coliseum, 10, 347 
Collegia fabrorum, tig- 

nariorum, i:c., 363 
Collegium, 333 
Collina, 130 
Collis bortulorum, 16 
Coilocatio, 300 
Coloni, 390 
ColoniflB, 358 
Colossusi 42 
Colum, 396 
Columbar, 360 
Columbaria, 303 
Columella, 391 
Column», 19 
Columna lactaria, 887 
Columnarium, 363 
Colus, 387 

Comes dicBceseoB, 385 
Comites, 385 
Comitia, 334, 357, 359 
Compiiales, 139 
Compltalia, 139, 348 
Comptuvium, 390 
Comus, 119 
Concilia, 357 
Condones, 357 
Conclamatio, 300 
Concordia, 132, 342 
Condere lustrum, 839 
Condictio, 259 
Conditorium, 303 
Confarreatio, 386, 387 
Congius, 368 
Conjectores, 240 
Connuhiuni, 286, 290 
Conquisitio, 271 
Conquisitores, 252 
Con8criplio,271 
Gon8ecraiio.238,a04 
Consentes, 87 
ConsiviuB, 03 



Con8titutione8,361 
Gonstratum navi8,282 
Consuales, 246 
Consualia, 98, 243 
Consularea. 285 
Consul de8ignatU8,248 
Gonsules, 248 
Gonsus, 98 
Conticinium, 60 
Contubernales, 278 
Contubernium, 280,286 
Conventk) in mauum, 

286 
Coqui, 295 
Corbes, 295 

Corneu m 8peculare,2gO 
Cornicines, 374 
Cornicula,275 
Comix, 233 
Coniu,217 
Cornua, 272, 282 
Corona, 260, 303 
Corona ca8trensi8,ma- 

ralis, civica, Sec. 

274,275 
Corona, emptio sub, 

268 
Corpus, 262 
Gorrectore8,285 
Corrigia, 298 
Cortina, 247 
Corus, 128 
Corvus,233,281,282 
Corybantes, 94 
Co8meta,289 
Cosmi, 191, 192 
Cothurni. 299 
Cotytto, 119 
GovinuB, 194 
Crater, 297 
Crates, 280 
CrepidsB, 299 
Crepundia, 287 
Creta, 299 
Cribrum, 113 
Crimen majestatls, 

oecuIatU8,252,2S9, 

CriBta, 274 
GriuB, 124 
Crotala, 218 
Cruel afligere, 260 
Cubicula,291 
Cubicularii,269 
Cubiculum, 247 
Cucullus, 296 
Cudo,274 
Culcita, 291 
GuleUB, 260,268 
Gulina, 291 
Gulter, 264 

Gultrarius, 232, 236, 237 
Cultri, 232 
Cultrum, 104 
Gulunus,232 
Cumerum,287 
Gunaria, 289 
Cunei, 247 
Cuneus, 196, 275 
Guratores aquarum, 19 
Curiae, 17, 18, 236, 252 
Curia Saliorum, 235 
Curiones, 232, 236 
Currus, 266 
Cursus, 243 
Curules, 349 
CuBtos, 93 
Gyathus, 268, 297 
Cybele, 03, 112 
Cyclas, 298 
Cyllenius, 109 
Cyllopodes, 107 
Cymbia, 297 
Cynocephali, 124 

2D 



Gynfhia, 102 
Gynthius, 101 
Cypria, 106 
Cytherea, 106 

B. 
Damnum, 360 
December, 61 
Decemviri, 351 
Decennalia, 338 
Decreta, 361 
DecumaB, 362 
Decunx, 866 
Decuri», 359, 372, 877, 

288 
DecurioneB, 258, 263. 

276,368 
Dedicatio templi, 838 
Defrutarium, 296 
Defrutum, 296 
Delectus, 271 
Delia, 102 
Delius, 101 
DelphicuB, 101 
DelphinuB, 101 
Delubrum, 330 
Demarchi, 181 
Demensum, ^4 
DenariuB, 267 
Dens, 264 
Dentale, 364 
Deportatio, 360 
Designatores, 347 
DeterBor, 289 
Deteetatio aacrorum, 

888 
Deunx, 266 
DeuB, 95 
Devotio, 839 
Devovere, 330 
Dexter, 333 
Diana, 101, 114 
Diana BubastiB, 124 
Dianus, 93 
Dicatio, 238 
Dicere diem, 359, 271 
Dictator, 251 
Dictynna. 102 
DieBComifialefl, 357 

feati, fasti, &c. 3a 
Diespiter, 95 
Diffarreatio, 387 
Digitus, 268 
Dii majorum et mino- 

rum gentium, 67 
Diia ManibuB, 302 
Dionysia, 109 
Dioscuri, 135 
DioRCuria, 136 
Diota, 213, 296 
Dim, 333 
Diribitor, 280 
Diribitores, 357 
Disci, 332 
Disci Jactus, 343 
Dispensator, 280 
Divortia, 287 
Divus, 304 
Dodrans, 366 
Dolabra, 833. 264 
Delia, 296 
Dominium, 268 
Dominus, 288 
Domus, 80, 290 
Dona, 302 
Dona militaria, 274 
Donaria, 230 
Donatio, 268 
Donativa, 274 
Doris, 98 
Druidfle, 237 
Dryades, 126 
Duces, 285 
DulciariuB, 880 
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Duodena leilpfa, S85 
Duplex aeies, 275 
Dupiicarii, 274 
Duumviri, 23d, 230,2S2« 

258, 250, 261, 282 
Dux, 278 
Dyndymena, 99 

E. 
Ecliidna, 139 
Edicta, 961 
Edictum, 949, 956 
Edictum perpetunni. 

949 
Editor, 944 
Eferia, 96, 930 
Elnotbesium, 293 
Elatio, 300 
Eleuainia, 119 
Elicius, 95 
Elysium, 99 
Emeriti, 375 
Emeritum, 975 
Emptio sub corona, 966 
Enceladus, 195 
Enclabrifl, 930 
Ensia falcatut, 196 
EnyaliuB, 105 
Ephialtei, 125 
Ephippia, 966 
Epibata, 989 
Epideliua, lOt 
Epilasnia, 109 
Epistolie, 961 
Epitania, 109 
Epitaptaium, 309 
Epitlialamia, 987 
Epulae, 934 
Epulares, 934 
Rpulones, 932, 934 
Epulum Jovit, 949 
Equeatris, 118 
Equitea, 9M, 953, 978, 

298 
Equo publico merere, 

256 
Erato, 127 
Erigone, 117 
Erycina, 106 
Erynnia, 119 
Eaaedae, 194 
Eaaedarii, 944 
Eiiripua, 347 
Eurua, 116, l» 
Euryale, 130 
Euryphaeaaa, 114 
Euterpe, 137 
Evocati, 978 
Excttbie, 980 
Exequia, 300 
Exercitua, 280 
Exiiium, 960 
Exoatra, 946 
Expediti, 276 
Exponere inAatem* 

287 
ExsequlsB, 300 
Exta muta, 934 
Extiapicea, 933 
Extiapicium, 240 
Extraordinarii, 251,977 
Extremum, 257 

P. 
Fabiani, 235 
Fabri,2T7 
Fabrica, 280 
FabrAm, 253 
Factionea, 243 
Fagina. 297 
Falarica, 231 
Falcea muralei, 981 
Falcifer, 91 
Falrula, 964 



FaM crimen, 960 
Faiaum, 939 
Falx, 964 
Fama, 118 
Familia, 985, 988 
Familiajua,958 
Familiarea, 199 
Fanatici, 940 
Fanuno, 930, 940 
Far, Farina, 964 
Faacea, 939, 948 
Faacis, 999 
Faacinatio, 94 
Faacinum, 119, 940 
Faacinua, 119 
Fasti Annales, 241 

Conaulares, 241 

diea, 941 

Kalendares, 941 
Faatigium 291 
Fauna, 180 
Faunalla. 241, 949 
Faunl, 130 
Faunus, 130 
Febria, 120 
Februa, 61, 100 
Februarius, 61 
Februatio, 941 
Februus, 100 
Fecialea, 233, 934 
Femoralia, 299 
Fenestra, 290 
Feralia, 941 
Ferentarii, 376 
Feretriiia, 95 
Feretrnm, 309 
Feria, 241 

Feria Latina, 11, 341 
Feronia, 120 
Ferrea manut, 983 
Ferula, 360 
Feati diea, 341 
Featum mercatorum, 

109, 343 
Fibula, 275 
Fictile, 363, 397 
Fidea, 133 
Fides Graca, 164 
Fidicinea, 236 
Figlina, 363 
Figulua, 363 
Fiacina corbes, 995 
Fificua, 361 
Flabellifer, 389 
Flagellia, 260 
Flagellum,104,360,966 
Flaminea, 232, 235, 296 
Flaminia, 336 
Flamintca,S35 
Flaminii, 336 
Flammenm lutettni,987 
Flora, 190, 343 
Floralia, 130, 343, 346 
Flnmina inferorum, 25 
Foculi, 291 
Focua, 391 
Faderata civiutes, 

358 
Faniaectorea, 389 
Fanum, 964 
Fanus, 967 
Fontinalia, 943 
Fora, 17 

Foramina, 989, 990 
Forda, 943 
Fordicidia, 343 
Forfex 875 
Fori, 349 
Forma, 363 
Fortuna, 118,303 
Fortuna Fort is, 343 

virilia, 242 
Forum, 17, 359, 303 
Foru8,895 



Fossa, 380 

Franum, 966 
Fratres Arvalea, 333, 

336 ' 
Fraua, 133 
Fricidarium, 393 
Fritillua, 995 
Frumentarii,977 
Fucua, 399 
Fulcra, 291, 304 
Fulgiiratorea, 834 
Fullo, 864 
Fullonica, 964 
Fullonium, 964 
Fumarium, 296 
Funambuli, 244 
Funditorea, 376 
Funea, 306^ 983 
Funua indictivum, 

publicum, 300 
Furia, 138 
Furina, 138 
Furinalia, 128, 343 
Fuacina, 344 
Fuatuarium, 975 

O. 
Gaia, 93, 113 
Galea, 274 
Galericulum, 999 
Galerua, 933, 274 
Galli,94,332,236 
Gallicinium, 60 
Gallinarii, 289 
Gallinarium,99S 
Gallus, 933 
Ganymedes, 96 
Gauaape, 293 
Gemonia, 260 
Genethliaci, 240 
Genii, 129 

Oenio indulgere, 190 
Gens, 985 
Gena togata, 297 
Gentilitia, 288 
Gladiatorea. 344 
Gladiua, 274 
Gladius et hasU, 249 
Glaucua, 96 
Globua, 275 
Gradivua Marsi 105 
Gradus, 247 
Gratia, 127 
Gregea, 343 
Grua, 381 

Gubernacnlum, 382 
Gubernator, 283 
Gnatuf, GuatotlO, 304 
Gutttts, 233 

H. 

Habena, 366 

Hades, 99 

Hareditas, 268 

Halcyoneua, 125 

Hamadryades, 126 

Harioli, 340 

Harpagones, 383 

Harpocrates, 124 

Haruapices, 332, 833| 
237 

Haruapicina, 234 

Haata pura, 374 
aanguinea, 334 
velitaria, 274 
venire sub, 368 

Hastao, 274 

Hastati, 971, 374, 876, 
378 

Hebdomades, 61 

Hebe, 96 

Hecate, 101, 103 

Heliaa, 186 

Heliasta, 181 



Helleonladea, 136 
Helius, 100, 114 
Hemina, 368 
Heraclida, 188 
Hercules. 134 
Herma, 109 
Hermanubia, 134 
Hermes, 108 
Heaperidea, 134 
HUaria, 94,236,3U 
Hippocrene, 127, 131 
Hippocreaides, 136 
Hippodromi, 18 
Hippolytua, 98 
Hippona, 120 
Hiatrionea, 300 
Hocage, 237 
Holocaiiatam, 238 
Honor, 122 
Honorati, 240 
Hora, 117, 137, 240 
Horn tilberna, brevia« 

aima, 240 
Hordeum, 264 
Horologium, 60 
Hortator, 288 
Hortua, 293 
Horua, 133. 124 
Hoapea, 295 
Hoatia, 237 
Hydra, 131 
Hydraul 18,217 
Hygeia, 117, 118 
Hyperion, 114, 124 
Uypogaa, 303 



lapetua, 124 
Ia8minum,399 
Idaa, 93 
Idalia, 100 
lgnia,113 

Ignominia. 351, 360 
Ilithyia, 96, 102 
Illuatrea, 256 
Imaginea, 302 
Immolare, 237 
Impedimenta, 977 
Imperator, 257 
Imperium, 283 
Impluvium, 890, 291 
Inanea tumuli, 302 
Inauguratio, %38 
Inaurea, 299 
Incubatio, 166 
Indigetea, 87 
Inducula, 944 
Induaium, 307 
Infamia, 960 
Inferia,304 
Infiindibulum, 264 
Ingenui, 285 
Ino. 135 
Inaigne, 382 
Inatita, 298 
Inaula, 291 
Intercedere, 250 
Interciai diea, 241 
Interdictua, 260 
Interrex, 251 
Interula,296 
Inuua, 116 
Inventor, 95 
Invidia, 123 
Iria, 96. 115 
Irpex, 964 
laia, 193 
laia, 192 
Itio in partes, 356 



Jactua Veneris, 39? 
Jaculatorea, 276 
Janua,93,290,391 
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•Tanuarias, 61 

Janus, 18, 93, M7 

Janus bifrons, 267 

Judices asseflsoreStSSO 

Judicia, S50 

Juga, 96 

JugariU299 

Jugeram,2A8 

Jugum,264,966 

Julii,235 

Junius, 61 

Juno, 96 

Caprotina, 3tt 
Moneta, 243 
Sospila, 241 

Junonalia, or Jvnonli, 
96 

Junones, 99 

Jupiter, 94 ; Temiina- 
lis. 119; Latiaris, 
284;Infern«B, 100; 
Maimactes, 842 

Jura provinciarum, 
prafecturaram, 
&C.258 

Juratnenturn, 239 

Jurare conceptis yer- 
bis, 239 

Juris interpretes, 250 

Jus JElianuni,26I 
civttatis, &e. 258 
Flavianuni, 261 
honorarittin, 249 

261 
hospitii 295 
imaginun[i,254 
Latii' or Lalinita. 

tis, 258 
militiae, 256, 271 
Papirianum, 261, 
Pontificiunn, 24] 
Quiritium, 258,286 

Ju8juranduni|239 

Juturna, 120 

Juvenales, 246 



KalendsB, 61, 240 
Kalendarium, 241 
Kinura, 217 

L. 

Labarum, 272 
Labyrinthus, 43 
Lacerna, 298 
Lacliesis, 128 
Lachrymse, 302 
Lacrymales, SOS 
Lacus, 19, 296 
Lsena, 233, 2S5, 298 
LancesB, 274 
Lances, 232, 294 
Lanificium,264 
Laniata, 244 
Lapis Al banns, 303 

specularis, 290 
LapitlisB, 131 
Laquearia, 290 
Lararium, 129 
Lares, 129, 291 
liares Priestites, 249 
Larva, 129 
Laterculus, 278 
Lateres coctiles, 263 
Latialis, 95 
Laticlavia, 256, 298 
Latomia, 40 
Latona, 116 
Latus clavus, 250 
Laudatio, 302 
Lavatio Matria Beo- 

rum, 241 
Laverna, 120 
Lecti, 291 



Lectica, 300 
Lecticarii, 280 
Lectisternia, 234, 239 
Lectistemiator, 289 
LectUB feraliB, 300 
Lectus BumnMia, roe- 

dlM, immi, 293 
Legrati,252,278 
Legem accipere, Jube- 

re, abrogare, &c., 

261 
Leges agrtria, &e.. 261 

Curlata, &c., 261 
Lefifera, 170 
Legitimus,288 
Lemnius, 107 
Lemures, 129 
Lemuria, 243 
Lethum, 130 
Leucantbes, 91 
Lex annaHs, 248 

Atinia, 361 

Furia, 261 

Julia, 286 

Poppaa, 286 

Porcia, 260, 283 
Liba, 238 
Libellas, 344 
Liber, 109 
Liberalia, 341 
Lib«rtatis jus, 258 
Liberti, Libertini, 285 
Libertina, 106 
Libitinarius, 300 
Libra, 266, S70 
Libra, 266 
Librarii, 2T7, 289 
Libri Elephantini, 18 
Libs, 128 
Liburnica, 283 
Lictores, 248, 252 
Ligo, 264 

Ligula,232,268,296 
Limbus, 296 
Linguis favete, 237 
Linum, 264 
Litare, 234 
Litui, 272, 374 
Lituus, 232, 233, 274, 
Lixa, 277 

Locus consular is, 2^ 
Lora,260; subjugia,266 
Lorica, 374 
Lucaria, 341 
Lncerns, 291 
Luci, 18, 230 
Lucina, or Lucinia, 96, 

102 
Lueta, 243 
Luctus publicuB, 304 
Ludi, 19 

Ludl ApolHnares, 101, 
242 246 

capitolini, 246 

circenses, 98, 101, 
242,243 

florales, 346 

funebres, 304 

gladiatorii, 244 

magni, 243, 343 

megalenses, 346 

plebeii,242,246 

Bcenici, 246 

Beculares, 102,5t43 

votivi, 246 
Lndii, 300 
Ludus, 244 
Ludus Magnua, &c.,119 

Troja, 243 
Luna, 101, 114 
Lunatici, 240 
Luna patricia, 290 
Lunata acies, 263 

pallia, 399 



Luperca(lia,116,33S,Sa 
Luperci, 332, 335 
Lupercus, 116, 235 
Lustrationes, 239 
Lustrioa, 333 
Lustrum, 62, 339 
Lusus natara, 110 
Lyaus, 109 
Lycatts, 116 
Lychnucbas, 381 
Lycius, 101 
Lydius lapis, 360 
Lympbati,240 

M. 

Mactare, 237 
Manalias, 110 
Maniana, 247 
Magister auctioBnm, 
233 

collegii, 233 

convivii, 295 

equitum, 351, 384 

militia, 284 

navis, 282 

officiorum, 250,284 

pedituro, 284 

publicanoram, 363 

publicus, 234 
Magistratus, 251 
Maimactes, 243 
Maius, 61 
Majestatis crimen, 852, 

259 
Mala, 294 
Malleoli, 281 
Malleus, 232, 891 
MaluB, 282 
Mamurius, 235 
Manceps portnum, 263 
Mancipatio, 268 
Mancipia, 285 
Mandata, 261 
Manes, 129, 304 
Mangones, 289 
Mania, 129 
Manica, 360 
Manicula, 364 
Manipulus, 272 
Mansio, 378 
Mantilla, 294 
Manumissio, 288, 389 
ManuB ferrea, 383 
Mappa, 294 
Marculi, 391 
Margarita, 266 
Margines, IS 
Marina, 106 
Marra, 264 
Mars, 105 
Martialea, 246 
MartiuB, 61 
MaterfamiliaB, 367 
Mathematici, 240 
Matralia, 243 
Matrimonium, 286 
Mausoleum, 30,46, 114, 

223 
Media Nox, 60 
Medicamina, 299 
Medici, 289 
Meditrinalia, 242 
Medusa, 104, 130 
Megara, 128 
Megalenses, 246 
MegaleBia, 94, 341 
Mehercle, 239 
Mellona, 130 
Melpomene, 137 
Mensa, 291, 294 
Mensarii, 263 
Mensa sacra, 330 
Mensis interealaria, 61 
Mephitis, 13, 120 



Mereatorea, 363 
MercatoruiB featnm, 

109 
Mercurina, 106 
Meta, 243 
Metatores, 277 
Metopium,390 
Milites leves, 371 
Militia juB, 358, 371 
Milliare, 366 
Milliarium aureum, 15 
Millies, &c., 267 
Minerva, 104 
Minium, 399 
Ministri, 336 
Mirmillones, 344 
Miscellanei del, 67 
Missio, 244 
Mnemosyne, 124, 126 
ModittB, 268, 282 
Mola, maniiaria, asi- 

naria, &c., 264 
Mola salsa, 237 
Moles Hadriani, 20 
Molybdis, 282 
Momus, 119 
Moneta, 96, 342, 367 
Monilia, 299 
Monopodium, 391, 394 
Mons Palatinus, &c.,lS 
Monuroenta, 302 
Morpheus, 130 
Mors, 130, 260 
Mortarium, 264 
Mulciber, 107 
Mulcta, 260 
Muliones, 289 
Mullei, 299 
Munera, 344, 303 
Munia pacis et belli, 853 
Municipia, 356 
Murex, 397 
Murrha, or Murrhi- 

num, 363, 397 
MuBCUli, 281 
Musica, 105 
Mustnm, 396 
Mutitatio, 395 
Mystagogi, 236 
Mytbi, 83 

N. 
Nania, 138 
Nanis, 300 
Naiades, 126 
Napae, 126 
Nardinum, 299 
Natalitia vota, 238 
Natoralis, 386 
Naumachia, 19, 343 
Naumachiarii, 243 
Nautea, 383 
Navarchus,288 
Naves oneraria, loii' 
ga, rostrata, Sce^ 

Navis pratoria, 383 
Nefa8ti,241 
Negotiatores, 263 
Nemesis, 117 
Neptunalia, 93, 243 
Nereides, 96, 136 
Nereus, 96 
Nervus, 360 
Neryx, 15 
NexuB, 367 
Niobe, 103 
Nobiles, 254 
Nobilitas Romana, 25 
Nomen,285 
Nomina. 101 
Nona, 61 
Nota censoria, 351 
interior, 99C 
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Not» interior, fW 
Nourli, S5S 
Notus, 116, 198 
November, ftl 
Novi bominee, 254 
Noz, 115 
Nubentia atensilia,287 
Numerufl legitinius,25Q 
Niiinmularii, 307 
NummUB, 207 
NummuB moduK max- 

imi,266 
Nundina, 61, 241 
Nuptiie juste, 280 
Nuptialit, 90 
Niiptialitc(Bna,287 
Nutritii, 289 
Nyctelius, 109 
Nymphaea, 19 
Nympbaeum, 130 

O. 

Obicei, 891 
Obolttt, 100 
Obsecrationet, 337 
Occa, 364 
Occator, 130 
Occatores, 289 
Occidens, 128 
Oceantis, 98, 124 
Ocrec,244.356,874 
OctavsB, 363 
October, 61 
Ocypeta, 138 
Odea, 19, 33, 33 
OdrysiuB, 105 
Oe8ipum,S99 
Olitoriuin, 17 
OllflB eztarea, 833 
Onager, 381 
Opalia, 343 
Opecoiisiva, 848 
Opigena, 96 
Opiliones, 389 
Ops, 93 
Oppidum, 335 
Optiinus Maximua, 95 
Optio, 373 
Optiones, 376 
Opus incertum, 248 
Oratinnea principum, 

261 
Orbis. 278 
Orchestra, 346 
Orcus, 100 
Ordines, 371 
Ordinibas compressis, 

276 
Ordo equester, 354 

plebeius, 253 
Oreades, 136 
Orion, 135 
Oscines, 333 
Oscophoria, 10? 
Osiris, 133 
Oasilegium, 303 
Ostiarium, 368 
Ostiarius, 389 
Ostium, 390 
Otua, 135 
Ova, 394 
Ovatio, 384 
Ovile, 257 



Pabulum, 130 
Psedagogi, 388, 389 
Psenula, 398 
Palatinua, 16 
Palatium, 16, 20 
Pales, 130 
Pallida, 130, 343 
Palla, 398 
Palladloffl, 94, 104, 113 



Pallantiaa, 114 
Pailaa, 105 
Palllati,287 
Palmua,268 
Paludamentum, 296 
Pan, 116 
Panetolium, 193 
Panatheneea, 104, 171 
Pancratium, 173 
Pandora, 107 
Panea, 130 
Panificium, 363 
Pantbeon, 17 
Paphia, 106 
Paralua, 43 
Pares, 128 
Pares, imparea, tibise, 

Parilia, 120 
Parma, 344, 274 
Parnaaaidea, 120 
Parricidii, 360 
Paaaua, 368 
Patareua, 101 
Patella, 232 
Patellarii, 139 
Patera, 96, 300 
PatersB, 332 
Pater fiduciarius, 288 

patratUB, 334 
Patrea conacripti, 356 

minorum gentium, 
353 
Patricii, 353 
Patrinn, 394 
Patron us, 359 
Patulcius, 93 
Pavimenta tessalata, 

390 
Paz, 132,341 
Pecudes, 366 
Peculatas, 353,360 
Peculium castrenae, 

374 
Pecunia, 366 
Pedea,383 
Pedicao. 260 
Peditea, 278 
Pegaaua, 36, 131 
PelopidsB. 136 
Pelopa, 136 

feloria, 91 
enatea, 139 
Perduellionia, 360 
Peregrini,358 
Peregrin! dii, 87 
PerioBci, 189 
Peripetaamata, 391 
Peristromata, 391 
Peronea, 398 
Perpetuao qusBstionea, 

259 
Perpol, 339 
Peraeua, 133 
Perticie, 364 
Pea, 368 
Peaainuntia. 93 
Petaaus, 108, 398 
Petauriatae, 244 
Petitio, 259 
Petitor, 259 
PetrcBua, 96 
Phalarse, 375 
Phantasus, 130 
Phaseli, 283 
Phengitea, 290 
Phiale, 397 
Phobetor, 130 
PboBbe, 103, 117, 184 
Pborcua, 98 
Phylarchi, 181 
Phyx, 33 
Piaculum, *i39 
Pieridea, 130 < 



Pienie, 126 
Pietaa, 128 
Piia, 874 
Pilentum, 386 
Pileua,290,298 
Pilumnue, 180 
Piloa primuB, 973 
Pinacotheca, 291 
Pinarii,333,335 
Pireua, 31 
Piacarium, 17 
Piacatorea, 880 
PiacatoriiXudi, 846 
PiacinamirabUia,898 
Piatorea, 363 
Piatrilla, 864 
Piatrinum, 364 
Pi8tttm,364 
Plagii, 860 
Plauatra, 360 
PlebeiiiEdile8,849 
Plebiacita, 850,257, 301 
Pleba, 253 
Pleiadea. 108 
Plutei, 2B1 
Pluto, 99 
Plutua, 118 

PluviuBorPluvialis,95 
Poyx, 33 
Pocillator,389 
Pocula fagina, vitrea, 

&c., 397 
Podium, 347, 848 
Pascile, 31, 30 
Poenc, 360 
Pol, 339 

Poliaa Minerva, 29, 104 
Policem premebant, 

vertebant, 344 
Pollinctorea, 300 
Polua, 116 
Polybymnia, 127 
Pomona, 119, 120 
Pompa circenaia, 243 
Pona Milviua, £Uua, 

abc, 16 
Pontea, 357 
Pontlcull,357 
PontifezMaximu8,232 
Pontiflces, 332 
Pops, 833, 236 
Popina, see Cuupona. 
Popularia, 247 
Populonia, 96 
Populum calare, 234 
Populus, 353 
Porta prseto^ia, decu- 

mana, &t.,<^ 
Porta CariiientiUia, 
&c., 15 

aalutaris, 118 
Portenta, 333 
Portions milliaria^ 
Portisculus, 283 
Portorium, %1 
Portumnalia, 242 
Portumnus, 135 
Postcenium, 346 
Postridiani, 341 
Potamides, 126 
Potitii. 332, 235 
Praocinctiones, 3«7 
PraBcones, 253 
Praodea, 359,362 
Prasdia, ruatica, ur..»a- 

na,868 
Praefecti, 377 
Praofecturae, 258 
Praafectua ^gypti. 385 

annon 80,351,361 

claaaia, 381 

morum, 351 

praetorio, 384, 285 

urbia, 251, 285 



Praefericala, 832, ts» 
Praaficaa, 300 
Praoguatator, 989 
Prnmia minora, 275 
Praanomen, 385 
Preaides, 385 
Praaatigiatorea, 244 
Prasaul, 335 
Praotor, 249, 359 
Praatorium, 278 
Prandium, 893 
Prata,864 
Precationea, 330 
Precum arbitri, 250 
Prelum, 396 
Priapua, 119 
Primitiae, 338 
Principea, 371, 275, 870 

278 
Principia, 278 
Proconaul, 352, 285 
Procurator, 244 
Procurator Cseaaria 

253 
Prodigia, 333 
Prodigiatorea, 834 
Profeati,241 
Projicere in profiuen- 

tum,360 
Promagiater, 868 
Propraetor, 353 
Propylaea, 39 
Proquasator, 353 
Prora, 383 
Proreta, 383 
Proacenium, 840 
Proacriptio, 268 
Proaerpina, 106 
Proteua, 98 
Provinciaa, 258 
Prytaneum, 184 
Paylli, 56 
Publicani. 363 
Publicum, 262 
Pugilatua, 243 
PugnsB simulacra, 304 
Pullarius, 233 
Pulli, 333 
Pulmentariua, 289 
Pulpitum, 347 
Pulvinar,294 
Pulvinaria, 237, 266 
Pulvinus, 293 
Punctum (omne tuiii), 

270 
Puppis, 383 
Poteal, 17 
Puticulaa, 303 
Pylaa Caspiae, 46 
Pylotis, 105 
Pyra, 303 
Pyramis Cestii, 20 
Pyrakmon, 107 
Pythius, 101 
Pyzia or Pyxidula, 300 

Q. 
Iluadrans, 266, 29? 
Quadrantal, 296 
QuacL-igflB,266 
Quadri^enaria, 272 
Quad! irroies, 282 
QuaesitorvH, 259 
Qusaatioue.. 259 
Quaestor s^cri palatft. 

250,285 
Quaestores, 2P 
Quaestor ium, 37** 
Quartarius, 268 
Quaternio, 295 
Quinarius, 367 
Quincunx, 265,2. ^ 
Quindeceniviri, 23^ 

840 
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Qulngenaria, 97S 
Quinquatria, 104, 171. 

341,243 
Qoinquennia, 338 
Quinqueviri, 253 
Quintana via, 380 
Quintiliani, 335 
Quintilis, 61 
Quirinalia, 341 
Qiiirinales, 235 
Quirinus Mara, 105 
Quirites, 11, 15 
Quiritiumja8,356 

R. 

Rallum, 864 
RaBtrum, 364 
Reet» vise, 375 
Rector, 382 
Recuperatorei, 350 
Regia, 333, 334 
Reglna Sacrorum, 334 

Viarum, 16 
Relegatus, 360 
ReIigio,339 
Religione tolyere, 338 
Religiosi dies, 341 
Remancipatio, 387 
Remi, Remigee, 282 
Repetundarum cri« 

men, 352, 200 
Repositoria,394 
Repotia, 387 
Repudiuin, 387 
Reacripta, 361 
Res Mancipi, Nee 
Mancipi, 368 

privatSB, 368 
Respuhlica, ne quid 
- detrimentl capiat, 

351,357 
Retlarii, 244 
Reus, 359 
Rex convivii, 205 

■acrificalus, 334 

sacrorum. «32, 234 
Rhamnensis, 252 
Rhamnusia, 117 
Rbea, 91 
Rheda, 266 
Rica, Ricinium, 396 
Robigalia, 242 
Rogatio, 259 
Rogus, 302 
Roma, 119 
Romaica,316 
Rorarii,376 
Rosa, Sub, 306 
Rosaceum, 299 
Rostra, 17, 382, 302 
Rudentes, 283 
Rudera, 15 
Runcatores, 289 
Runcina, 120 

B. 
Saburra, 383 
Sacella, 330 
Sacertodes, 236 
Sacra gentilitia, 288 
Sacramentnm, 370, 371 
Sacrificia, 337 
Sacrorum jus, 858 
Sagitarii, 276 
Sagum, 396 
Salarium, 362 
Saligenita, 106 
Salii, 105, 333,235, 341 
SalinsB, 363 
Saltiis, 343 
Salus, 118 
Sambuca, 817 
Sandaplla, 300 
8andipilarii,300 



Sapa,896 
Sarcinas, 277 
Sarcophagus, 908 
Sarculum,264 
Sarracum, 366 
Satisdare, 850 
Sator, 91 

Saturnalia, 91,842 
Saturnia, 91 . 
Saturnus, 91 
Saio Tarpeio dojicere, 

260 
Scabella, 299 
ScalsB, 347. 260, 880 
Bcalmus, 288 
Scena, 246 
Scbola, 884 
Scias, 96 
Scissor, 389 
Scorpio, 281 
ScribsB, 353, S77 
Scriptura, 303 
Seutica, 360 
Scutum, 344, 274 
Scylla, 132 
Scyphi, 397 
Secespits, 838 
Sectio, 368 
Securl percutere, 860 
Securis, 333, 348, 364 
Secutores, 344 
Sedilia, 382 
Segetla, Seia, 130 
Select!, 67 
Sella, 248, 291 
Sella curuUs, 235, 850, 
254 

porutorla, 854 
Sembella, 867 
Sementina, 241 
Semis, 266 
Semones, 87 
Senacula, 18 
Senatus auctorita8,856 

eonsultum, 356, 261 
Senio, 295 
Sentlna, 288 
Septa, 257 
Septunx, 266 
Ser», 391 
Serapea, 133 
Serapis, 123 
Septeroviri, 334 
Septicollis, 15, 325 
Sepulchrum, 303 
Seres, 398 
Serra, 276 
Servi terra, 390 
Servitutes prflediorum, 

368 
Servitus, 360, 268 
ServuB admissionalis, 

cublcularius, A;c., 

289 
Sestertius, 367 
Sestertium, 207 
Seva, 233 
Sexcenaria, 372 
Sextans, 866 
Sextarius, 366 
Sextilis, 61 
Sicn, 196 
Sicaril, 196 
Sicarios, crimen Inter, 

260 
Sigma, 891, 894 
Signa,333,372 
Signiferi, 272 
Silent, 130 
Silenus, 110 
Silicernium,904 
Simpulum, 838 
Sinister, 233 
SirennuBse, 120 



Slstrum, 119, 818 
8itella,257 
Smegmata, 899 
Smintba, 48 
Smintbeus, 48, 101 
Socci, 890 
Societas, 363 
Socii, 377 
Sodales, Titii, 833, 836 

Augustales, 296 
Sodalitates, 835 
Sol, 114 
Solaria, 240 
Solarium, 60, 291 
Solen, 399 
Solennia,837 
Solidus, 267 
SomnuB, 130 
Soracte, 120 
Soranus, 100 
Sors, 367 
Sortes, 840 
Sortilegi, 840 
Sortitio, 257 
Sospita, 96 
SpathsB, 374 
Specillum, 363 
Spectacnla, 843 
Specula, 390, 290 
Specularia, 290 
Spes, 123 

Spbseristerium, 899 
Spina circi, 343, 843 
Spoliarium, 248 
SpondflB, 394 
Sponsalia, 386 
Sponsio, 386 
Sponsor, 95 
Sportula, 295 
SpuriuB, 388 
Stadium, 18, 33, 868 
Stapin, 366 
Stata, 337 
Stater Daricus, 213 
Statio,280 
Stator, 95 
Statumen, 15 
Statumina, 288 
Stega, 383 
Sterculinus, Sterea- 

tius, 91, 120 
Steropes, 107 
Siheno, 130 
Stibadium, 294 
Stipendio privari,275 
Stipendium, 336, 874 
Stipulatio, 386 
Stiva,264 
Stola,396 
Stragula, 294, 291 
Strangulare, 360 
Strategi, 196 
Stren», 341 
Strenua, 130 
Strigiles, 293, 303 
Stroppi, 283 
Structor, 389, 205 
StrymoniuB. 105 
Suarium, 17 
Subcenturio,278 
Subdivale, 390 
Subiiaril, 871 
Subligaculum, 344 
Subsignani, 372 
SubBolanus, 138 
Subucula, 287 
Succlna, 397 
Sudes, 380, 381 
8ufiVagiiJus,256 
Suggestus, 17, 347 
Sufle, 893 
Summanus, 100, 189, 

843 
Suovetaurilia, 105, 230 
9d9 



Supplicatlonesi 897,889 
Supplicia, 237 
Symbola,280,290 

T. 
Tabellse, 857 

legitimie, 886 
Tablinum, 291 
Tabula auctionaria, 
368 

lusoria, 395 

proscriptionls, 266 
Tabuln duodecim, 261 

votivK. 238 
Tabularia, 17 
Tabularium, 17, 850 
Taediger, 389 
Tenia, 282 
Talaria, 108 
Talentum, 367 
Tali, 340, 395 
Talio, 360 
Tantalidefl, 136 
Tartarus, 99 
Tatiensis, 353 
Teguin, 391 
TelespboruB, 118 
Tellus, 93, 118 
Temo, 264, 366 
Tempestas, 343 
Templa, 230, 233 
Tepidarium, 393 
Terebra, 381 
Tergemina, 103 
Terminalia, 119, 241 
Terminus, 119 
Ternio, 305 
Terpsicbore, 137 
Teruncius, 267 
Tesselatum, 890 
Tessera, 380, 395 
TesaeraB, 395 
Tesserarii, 380 
Testa, 896 
Testament! Jus, 258 
Testamento, 266 
Testudo, 278, 380, 881 
Tethys, 124 
Textrlna, 264 
Tbalia, 127 
Tbeatra, 18 
Themis, 117, 124 
Tbensa, 366 
Tberiotropbium, 898 
Therma, 19, 390 
Theseus, 60, 134 
Thesmophora, 37 
Tbeflmoitaets, 181 
Thetis, 96 
Thorax, 274 
Thraces,344 
Thriambus, 109 
Tburarium, 338 
Thuribulum, 332 
Thurius, 105 
ThymbraBus, 101 
Thyoneus, 109 
Tbyrsiger, 109 
Thyrsus, 110 
Tibie,dextr», slnittrob 

119,339 
Tibialia, 399 
Tibicines, 236, 300 
Tinctoria, 364 
Tinctura, 264 
Tintinnabula, 866, 801 
Tisipbone, 126 
Titsea, 91, 112 
Titanides, 91. 117 
Tituli, 289 
Tttulu8,3p8 
Toga. 843; 28rr 
Candida, 84S 
fo8a,8g7 
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polla, 297 

▼irilii, 197, tQ9 
Totmti, 297 
Totlefe infltDlem, 987 
Tomentum, VM 
ToBforet.S89 
Topiarii, 292 
Tnrcular« 296 
Torcularium, t06 
Torpumatftf 297 
Torquea aiurea^ 275, 

290,900 
Torus, 291 
Trabea, 23S, 284 
Tragularii. 276 
Traha, 264, 266 
Tralatitia, 249 
Transtra, 282 
Tranavectio,256 
Triarii, 271, 272. 276, 

276.278 
Tribuia, 264, 260 
Tribunal,17,24g,257,278 
Tribuni inilituai, 251 

plebit, 250 
TriboB, urbana, roaU- 

ce,252 
Tributa, 261 
Tributa comUia,257,261 
Tricennaria, 272 
Tricliniunv 201,288,904 
Tridena,244 
Triena, 266 
Trieterica, 100 
Triformia, 102 
Triga, 266 
Trigonon, 217 
Trinundinum, 261 
Tripes, 294 
Triplex aciea, 275 
Tripodes, 232 
TripudiuDi, 233 
Triremes, 282 
TrUicom, 264 
Triton, 98, 125 
Tritonia, 104 
Triumphalis lex, 283 
Triumpbus, 283, 284 
Triumviri, 252, 267 
Trivia, 102 
Tropva, 19, 190 
Trtttin«,266 I 



Tubs, 232, 239, 272 
Tublclnea, 236^ 274 
TttbUustrium, 141, 119 
Tullianum, 260 
Tanlca,207 

anfustiolavit, 156, 

]aticIavia,lSfl^298 

recta, 187 
Tiunultuaril, 271 
TumultHS, 7, 271 
Tumulus, 302 
Turms, 272. 277 
Turrioula,205 
Tarri8,2ra,281 
Tatela, 26S 
Tympana. 286 
Tympanum, 110,218 

121, 115, 132 

U. 
Udonea, 100 
FItimum, 157 
Ultor, 105 
UnciflB, 266 
Unctuarinm, 203 
UnguenU, 290 
Unio, 205 
Unxia, 96 
Uragus, 271, 277 
Urania, 106, 127. 
Uranus, 91, 118 
Urb8,225 
Urceus, 238 
Urna, 266 

feralis, 302 
Urne lachrymalea, 303 
Usiuum, 299 
Ustrina, Uslrinum, 303 
Usncapio. 266, 286 
Usura, 267 
Usurpatio, 287 
U8as,266,286 
Utensil ia, 287 
Utres, 296 
Uxor, 287 
Uxorium, 101 



Vacatio honorftta, 271, 

275 
Vacuna. 120 
Vades. 250 
Vagina, 231 



Valetudinarlura, 280 
Vallonia, 110 
Valluoi, 280 
Vaaa marrhina, 263, 
297 

sacra, 232 

■culpta, 287 

unguentaria, 303 
Vates, 16 
Vaticantis, 16 
Vatkinatorea, 240 
Vectigalia, 261 
Vedius, 95 
Veb0,266 
Vejovis, 95 
Vela, 282 

Velites, 271, 274,276 
Venalitiarii, 289 
Venatio. 243 
Venefieii crimen, 260 
Veneralia, 241 
Venti, 128 
Ventorum Ara, 116 
Ventua textiiis, 298 
Venus, 105, 205 

Genetris, 241 

Marina. 125 
Verbera, 260 
Vernfli, 285 
Verticordia, 106 
Vertumnus, 119 
Vespera, 60 
VespUlenes, 300 
Vesta, 18,93,230,242 
Vestales, 113,232,236 
Vestalia, 241, 242 
Vestes Ck)», Berica, 

298 
Ve8tiarii,289 
Vestis stragala, 266, 

291 
Ve8tibuIum,290,3Q0 
Veto, 250 
Vexillarii, 272 
Vexlllationes, 285 
Vexillum, 272, 275 
Vexillnm purpureum, 

282 
Via QuinUna, 280 

Sacra, Appia, Ate*, 

Vi», 15, 16 
Viales, 120 
Viatores, 250 
VicarU,285 



Vlcemialia.23B 
Viceaima, 101 
VIci. 17 
Victim»,237 
Victimarii, 236 
Victor, 95 
Victoria, 120 
Victrix, 106 
Vicus albus, A;c., 17 
Vigiles, 280 
Vigilic,50,240,280 
Villa uxbana, rustics. 

Jtc, 292 
Villicus, 292, 289 
Viliicus anphiibeatri, 

247 
Vinalia,242 
Vinaria cella, 296 
Vincula. 260, 290 
Vindemiatoi«B,289 
Vindicatio, 250 
Vtndicta, 289 
Vines, 196, 280 
Vinum Falernum, Cat- 

cubum, &c., 296 
YiiXO. 117, 118 

nuaxioia, 236 
Virgis.260 
Viri epulaiea, 234 
Victus, 122 
Vis puMicsB, 260 
Visceratio, 304 
Vitisator, 91 
Vitrea, 263 

Vitrea specula^ia^ 200 
Vivrnm, 263 
Vitta, 232, 299 
Viva voce, 268 
Vivarium, 292 
Volones, 271 
Volusia, 120 
Vomer, 264 
Vota, 238 
Voti reus, 238 
VotiviIudi,246 
Vnlcanalia, 107, 242 
Vulcanus, 107, 108 
Vulpium combustiOL 

112 
Vulsella, 263 
Vulturiua, 101 



Zepbynis, 116, 188 
Zona, 266 
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Abana, 50 
Abdera.31 
Abayntbi, or Apaynthi, 

Abydoa, 31, 47 
Abyla, 9, 57 
Abyssinia, 55 
Acarnania, 34, 30 
Ace, or Aco, 50 
Achaia, 34 
Acharnn, 88 
Acheloua, 31, 20, 41 
Acheron, 85 
Acidalia (fount), 37 
Aciris, 13 
Acradina, 40 
Acritas Prom. 33 
Acro-Ceraunia, 34 
Acro-Ceraunii, Men- 

tes, 21, 33, 34 
Acro-Corintbus, 84 
Acta, 88 
Actium, 30 
Actium From. 85, 30 
Adramyttium, 47 
Adrianopolis, 81 
Adrumetum, 57 
Adulis, 55 
JEa, 40, 135 
.£dui, 6 

iBgadef or JEgates, 41 
£g»um Mare, 21 
JEge,3i 
£gina, 34, 48 
^gissa or JEgisnu, 8 
^giurn, 34 
JEgoa Potamos, 81 
£gusa, 41 
JEgypti torrens, 53 
.£gyptu8, 53 
.ffilanites Sinus, 53 
iEnone, 43 
JEnoBt 21 
.Sinus, 7 

.£oli» InsnIsB, 41 
.£olis or iEolia, 47 
.fistuarium Ituna, 40 
JEihiopia, 56 
iEthria, 43 
.£tna,41 
^tolia, 30 
Africa, 53 

Interior, 57 

Propria, 50 
Aganippe, 87 
Agatbyrsi, 5 
Agrigentum, 41 
Agylla, 10 
Alabanda, 48 
Alani, 46 

Alba Longa, 11, 835 
Albania, 48 
AlbaniflB Pyle, 40 
Albanus Lacus, 11 
Albis, 

Albnlus Lacus, 11 
Alburnus, 13 
Aleria, 40 
Alesia, 

Alexandria, 48, 64 
Alfenis, 13 
Algidum, 11 



Allemanni, 6 

Allia, 11 

AUobroges, 

Alos, 24 

Alpes, Graitt, Ate, 7 

Alpbeus, 84 

Altis, 34 

Amanus, 48 

Amardus, 44 

Amasla, 47 

Ambracia, 85 

Ambracius Sinus, 81 

A mi da, 46 

Amisus, 47 

Amitemum, 11 

AmpbipoUe, 32 

Ampbissa, 30 

AmpbrysBUs, 34 

Ampsagus, 57 

Amsanctus, 18 

AmycIflB, 30 

Anactorium, 80 

Anamurium, 49 

Anapbe, 42 

Anapus, 40 

Anas, 9 

Ancbesmus, 85, 88 

Ancona, 10 

Ancyra, 48 

Andros, 42 

Angli, 5 

Anio, 10, 11 

Antbela, 27 

Anticyra, 87 

Anti-LibanuB, 50 

Antiocbia, 46, 50 
in Pisidia, 48 
in Byria, 50 

Antirrbium, 35 

Antium, 11 

Amur, 11 

AduB, 24 

Apamea, 48 

on Rhyndacus, 47 
on Marsyas, 48 
on Orontefl, 50 

ApbetSB, 84 

Apia, 34 

Apollonia, 30, 32, 50 

Apulia, 12 

Aquie Seitie, 

Aquileia, 9 

Aquinum, 11 

Aquitani, 

Aquitania, 

Arabia, 53 

Arabicus Sinus, 63 

Aracbosia, 44 

Aractbus, 25 

Aracyntbus, 80 

Aragus, 40 

Arar, 7 

Ararat, 44, 40 

Araxes, or Pbaaifl, 40 

Araxes, 44 

Arbela, 53 

Arbiti Montes, 44 

Arcadia, 34 

Arcati Regio, 43 

Ardea, 11 

Arduenna Sylva, 7 

Aretbon, 25 

Arevacii 8 



ArgflBus Mods, 48 

Argia, 34 

Argos, in Argolia, 34 

Amphilocbiua, 80 
Aria, 44, 40 
Aria Palus, 44 
Arimatbea, 51 
Ariminum, 10 
Armenia, 40 
Armorica, 
Arnus, 10 
Arpi, 12 
Arpinum, 11 
Arsacidas, 44 
ArsinoS, 53, 64,60 
Araissa Palus, 40 
Artabrum Prom. 9 
Artacoana, 40 
Arlaxata, 46 
Artemisium, 48 
Arza, 40 
Aacra, 27 
Asculum, 10, 18 
Asia, 43 
Aaia Minor, 40 
Asinarius, 41 
Aapendus, 48 
Aaphaltitea Lacw 61, 

52 
Assyria, 53 
Astaboras, 56 
Atalanta, 27 
Aternum, 13 
Atbeneum Prom. IS 
Atbesia, 10 
Atbos, 33 
Atinum, 13 

Atlanticus Oceanus, 57 
Atlantis, 67 
Atlas, 57 
Atropatene, 44 
Atropatia, 44 
Attica, 38 
Aufidus, 13, 13 
Augusta Emerita, 9 

Taurinorum, 9 

Vindelicorum, 7 
Augustodunum, 
Aulis, 87, 48 
Aurea Cbersonesns, 3, 

43 
Ausonia, 9 
Auxume, 56 
Aventinus, &c., 10 
Avernus Lacuf, 12 
Axius, 23 

B. 
Babylonia, 68 
Bactra, 40 
Bactriana, 40 
Bstica, 8, 9 
B»tis, 9 
Bagdat, 58 
Bagradas, 91 
Baiao, 12 

Baleares Inaula, 40 
Barce, 50 
Barium, 13 
Baaanites Mobs, 64 
Basilicata, 13 
Bastarnica Alpes, 8 
Bastuli, 9 



BaUvi, 6 
Bebrycia, 47 
Belgm, 
Belgica, 7 
Benacua, 10 
Benevantum, 18 
Berma, 50 
Berenice, 53, 54,60 
Berytua, 50 
Betbel, 51 
Betbesda (pool), 58 
Betblebem, 51 
Bethaaida, 50 
Betbsan, 51 
Bibracte, 
Bilbilis, 8 
Btthynia, 47 
BflBotia, 87 
Boii, 10 
Boium, 26 
Bononia, 10 
Borystbencs, 5, 
Boapborus, 0, 20, 81 
Bozra, 53 
Bradanua, 13 
Brauron, 28 
Brigantes, 38 
Briganlinua Lacus, 
Britannia, 38 
Brivataa Portus, 
Brixia, 9 ' 

Brundusium, 13, 10 
Bruttia-tellus, 13 
Bruttii, 13 
Bruttium, 13 
Bura, 34 
Butbrotum, 25 
Buxentum, 13 
Byrsa, 50 
Byzantium, 80 

C. 

Cabira,48 
Cadmea, 87 
Cmre, 10 

CsBsarea, 7, 51, 67 
Cmsarea Augusta, 8 

ad Arg»um, 48 

Philippi, 60 
Caieta, 11 
Calabria, 13, 14 
Calabria.eitra, 13 
Calagurria, 8 
Calaria, 40 
Galauria, 48 
Calle, 8 

Callipolis, 13,21 
Calor (fl.), 18 
Calpas, 47 
Calpe, 9, 67 
Galycadnus, 48 
Calydon, 20 
Cambunil Monies, 31 

83,84 
Camerinum, 10 
Camicus, 41 
Campania, 11 
Camyrus, 43 
Cana, 47 
Cans, 60 
Canaria, 57 
Cannm. 13 
310 
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CftDopteam Oitlooi, 

Ciaubrt, 9 
Cantii, S8 
Canusium, 13 
Capernaum, SO 
CapbareuB, 43 
CapitoHniM, Ate. 10 
Cappadocia, 48 
CapretB, 40 
Capaa, 57 
Capua, 11 
Carambis, 47 
Carambuctoi 9 
Cardla, 21 
Carduchi, 53 
Carduchi MontM, 46 
Caria. 48 
Carmania, 44 
Carmel, 50 
Oarni, 9 
Carpatea, 6 
Carpatbua, 4S 
Carphia, 20 
Carrhaa, 52 
Carteia, 9 
Carthago, 50 
Carthago Nova, 8 
Caryatua, 42 
Caaia Regie, 3, 43 
Caaillnum, II 
Caapie Pylaa, 40 
Caapiuni Mare, 0, 44 
Caaaaadria, 22 
Caaaiteridea, 98, 40 
Caatalia,27 
Caatrum Minerrw, 18 
Catabathmna, 54 
Catti, 5 
f ^ucaaua, 40 
CaudinsB Furculn, 12 
Caudium, 12 
Caulon, 15 
Cavater, 47 
Cebenna, 7 
Cecropia, 28 
Celte,0 
Ceitiberi, 8 
Celtica, 
Celticum, f 
Cenchreaa, 94 
Cenomannl, 9 
Centum Cellaa, 10 
Ceoa, 43 
Cepbalenia,41 
Cephiaaiia, 30. 27, 28 
Ceramicu8,28,32 
Ceraaua, 47 
Cerbalua, 13 
Certa, 57 
Cbaberia, 43 
Chseronea, 27 
Chalcedon, 47 
Chalcidice, 23 
Chalcia, 22, 20, 43 
Cbaldflaa, 52 
Chalybea, 47 
Chalybon, 50 
Chaonia, 24, 95 
Ctaarran, 52 
Charybdia, 13 
Chelonitea, 33 
Ctaeraoneaua Cimbri- 
ca,5 

Aurea, 3, 43 

Taurlea, 5 

Thraciaa, 20 
(nieruaGi,5 
Chiniflara, 48 
Cbioa, 42 
Choaapea, 44 
Chryaoceraa, 20 
Chryaopolia, 47 
Ctaryaorrhoaa, SO 



dehynia, 29 
Cieonea, 21 
CUiela,48 
Cimbri, 5 
Cimmerlena Boapbo- 

rna, 0, 40 
Clmmerli, 40 
Cimmerium, 12 
Circeii, 11 
Cirrha,37 

Claalpina OaUb, 0, 9 
Ciapadana, 9 
Ciaaa, 21 
CltbaBroa,20,38 
CItlum, 53 
Claniua, 19 
Claiomens, 47 
Cluaium, 10 
Clypea, 57 
Cnemia, 27 
Cnidua, 48 
Coeytua, 25 
Codanua Sinua, 
Cole-Syria, or 

Colo-Syria, SO 
Coliua, 10 
Colcbia, 40 
Coilia bortnloram, 10 
Colonia Patricia, 
Colophon, 47 
Coioaaa, 48 
Comagene, SO 
Comana, 48 
Comaria, 43 
Comata, 7 
Complutnm, 8 
Comum, 10 
Conaentla, 19 
Conauntinopolia, 20 
Copaia Lacua, 27 
Coptoa, 54 
Coraceaium, 48 
Coraa,20 
Coreyra, 41 
Corduba, 9 
Corfinium, 10 
Corinthia, 34 
Corintbiacua Sinaa,21, 

25 
Corintbua, 34 
Corioii, 11 
Coronea, 27 
Coraica, 40 
Corycua, 47 
Coa,4a 
Coaetani, 8 



Cotiaria, 3, 43 
Cottio, 7 



Cragua, 48 
Cratbea, 15 
Cremaate, 24 
Cremera, 11 
Cremna, 48 
Cremona, 9 
Creta,43 
Creuaa, 37 
Crimiaua, 41 
Criaaa, 37 
Criaaaua Sinna, 35 
Criu-Metopon, 5, 47 
Cronium, 34 
Crotona, 13 
Cruatumerium, 11 
Cteaiphon, 40 
Cuma, 12 
Cunaza, S3 
Curea, 11 
Curetea, 43 
Curia, 7 
Cuatulo, 
Cyeladea, 42 
Cydnua, 48 
Cydonia, 43 
ICyUeneMoiui,34 



Cynoeephali, 134 
Cynoa, 27 
C^noa Cephala, 34 
Cynthna Mona, 41 
Cyprua, 53 
Cyrenaica. SO 
Cyrene, 50 
Cymoa, 40 
Cyropolia, 40 
Cyrna,44,40 
Cytbera,41 
Cythua,42 ' 
Cytinium, 20 
Cysiena, 47 

D. 

Dael,8 
Dacia, 8 
DactyU, 43 
Dalmatia, 8 
Damaacna, SO 
Danapria, 5 
Danubiua, 7 
Daphne. 50 
Dardania, 8 
Daunia, 12 
Decapolia, 5t 
Decelia, 28 
Delium, 27 
Deloa, 42 
Delphi, 27 
Delphinum,28 
Delta, 54 
Demetriaa, 24 
Derbe, 48 
Deaerta LIbyo, 97 
Dindymua, 48 
Dioclea, 8 
Dioapolia, 51, 54 
Diree Mona, 28 
Dodona, 25 
Dolonei, 21 
Dorion, 24 
Doria, 20 
Doriacua, 21 
Drangiana, 44 
Drepanum, 41 
Drilo, 23 

Dromua Achillel, 
Dryopea, 5M 
Diilicbium, 41 
Duraniua, 7 
Duriua, 8, 9 

Syme, 34 
yrracliium, 23 

E. 
EbaUSl 
Eboracnm, 88 
Ebuaua, 40 
Ecbatana, 44 
Echinadea, 41 
Edeaaa, 22, 53 
Edetani, 8 
Edonia, 22 
Egnatia, 13 
Eion, 21 
Elatoa, 27 
Elaver, 7 
Elea, 13, 47 
Elephantine, 54 
Eleuaia, 28 
Eleutheropolia, 51 
Ella, 34 
Elymaia, 44 
Elymander, 44 
Emathia, 22 
Emeaa, 50 
Emmaua, 51 
Epheaua, 47 
Ephvra, 25, 84 
Epidamnua, 23 
Epidaurua, 8,84 
Epipolo, 40 



Epirua, 31, 24 
Equotuticum, If 
Eretria, 42 
Eridanua, 9, 10 
Erigon, 22 
Erineum, 80 
Erynianthua Mods, 34 
Erytbro, 47 
Erytbroum Mare, 44 
Erytopolia, 30 
Etruria, 10 
Euboa, 43 
Evenua, 90 
Euganei, 9 
Eupatoria, 47 
Eupbratea, 48 
Euripua, 25,27, 4S 
Europa, 4 
Eurotaa, 30 
Eurymedon, 48 
Euxinua, 5, 21 
Exploratio ad Mer- 

rium, 57 
Ecion-Geber, 53 



Falerli, 10 

Faliaci, 10 

Fideno, 11 

Flanaticua Sinua, 7 

Flavia Cseaarienaia, 40 

Florentia, 10 

Formic, 11 

Fortunato Inania, 3, 97 

Forum Julii, 

Foaaa Trajani, 54 

Fretum Foaae, 40 
Oaditanum, or 
Herenleum, 9 
Siculum, 40 

Friaii, 5 

Fucinua Lacua, 10 



Gabara, 50 
Gabii, 11 
Gadara, 50, 58 
Gadea, 9 
Gotulia, 57 
Galatia,e,7,48 
Galeaua, 13 
GalUoa. 50 
Gallia, 

Gallorum Portua, 8 
Gamala, 52 
Gangea, 43 
Gangeticua Sinua, 43 
Gangra, 48 
Garamantea, 97 
Garganua, 12 
Gargarua, 47 
Garumna, 0, 7 
Gaugamela, 53 
Gaulon, 52 
GauloB, 41 
Gaza, 44, 52 
Gedroaia, 44 
Geloni, 5 
Genua, 10 
Gera, 52 
Geraatua, 42 
Geranii Monte8,30 
Geriaim, 51 
Germania, 5, 

Inferior, 7 

Superior, 7 
Germanicua Oceaal- 

cua,0 
Gate, 8 
Glaucua, riTer, 48 

Sinua, 48 
Glycya Limen. 39 
Gnoaaua, 43 
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€k>b«uin Prom. 
Gomphi, 24 
Gonnus, 34 
Gordium, 48 
Gortynia,43 
GoBhen, 54 
€}rsecia, 20, 21 
GriBcia Propria, S5 
Granicus, 47 
Gruiuentum, 13 
Gyarus, 43 
Gyrtona, 34 
Oytheam, 86, 38 

H. 

Hadriattcum Mare, 81 

Hadramentain or 
Adrumetum, 57 

H»ma8,8,30,31,33 

fialcyoneum Mare, 25 

Halesufl (river), 47 

Haliacmon, 92 

Halicarfiasaus, 48 

Halonnesua, 43 

Halys, 47 

Haniaxobii, 5 

HebruB, 31 

Hebrides, or Ebttd»,40 

Hecatompyloi, 44, 54 

Helena, 43 

Heiice, 34 

Helicon, 36, 27 

Heliwus, 34 

Hellas. 31, 35 

HellespontuB, 31 

Heliopolis, 50, 55 

HeloruB, 41 

Heios, 36 

Helvetii, 6 

Hephffistia, 42 

HeptanomiB, 54 

Heptapylos, 37 

Heraclea, 13, 21, 47 

Herculaneum, 13 

•Herculis Columnse, 9, 

57 

Lebarni Portua, 10 

MonoBci Portus, 10 

ProiDontorium, 15 

Hercynia Sylva, 5, 8 

Herdonia, 12 

Hermiones, 5 

Herinon, 50 

HermundOrii, 5 

Hernius, 47 

Heronpolis, 54 

Heroopolites Sin. 53 

Herali, 5 

Hesperia, 8, 9 

HeBperides, 56 

Hesperidunii IusuIib, 4, 
57 

Hes peris, 56 

Hexapolis, 26 

Hibernia, 40 

Hierapolis, 50 

Iflerosolyma, 51 

Himera (town), 41 

Himera (river), 41 

Hippo, 13 

Hippo RegiuB, 57 

Hippocrene, 26, 37 

Hirpini, 13 

HiBpalis, 9 

Hiapania, 8 

HiBtria, 10 

Horeb, 53 

Hydruntam, 13 

Bymettoa, 26, 38 

Hypania, 6 

Hypata, 34 

Hyperborei, 3 

Hyrcania, 44 

Hvrcanium Mare, 46 
41 



I. 
Iberia, 8, IM 
Iberus, 9 
Icaria, 42 
Iceni, 38 
IchoaBa, 40 
Iconium, 48 
Ida, 43, 46 
Idumea, 53, 53 
lerne or Hibernia, 40 
Ilerda, 8 * 
Ilergetes, 8 
Ilissus, 28 
Ilium, 46 
Illyricum, 7, 8, 31 
Ilva, 40 

Imaus Mons, 3, 43 
Imbarus MonB, 44 
Imbrus, 43 
Inacbus, 34 
India, 43 
Indus, 43 
Insubres, 9 
Insuin ante Tapro- 

banam, 4 

Hesperidnm, 4 
lolcboe, 34 
Ionia, 47 

Ionium Maroi 24, 35 
Ios,42 
Iris, 47 
Isaurte, 48 
Isauria, 48 
Ismenus, 37 
Issus, 48 

later (Danube), 7, 8 
Istria, 8, 10 
Isurium, 38 
Itabyrius, 51 
Italia, 9 
italica, 9 
Ithaca, 41 
Itbome, 36 

J. 
Jabadii Insula, 3, 53 
Janiculum, 16 
Japygia, 13 
Japygiutn Prom. 18 
Jaxartes, 46 
Jezreel, 50 
Joppa, 51 
Jordan, 53 
Jotapata, 50 
Judasa, 50 
Julias Alpes, 7 
Junonia Promont. 9 



Kiborm, 8 

L. 

Lacinium, 15 
Laconia, 36 
Laconicua Bin. 36 
Ladon, 34 
Lagaria, 13 
Lamia, 34 
Lampeacua, 47 
Laodicea, 48 
LapithsB, 24 
LarlBsa, 34 
Larius, 10 
Latium, U 
LatoimsB, 40 
Laurentum, 11 
Laurius Mona,M 
Laus, 13 
Laus Sinus, 13 
Lavinium, 11 
Lebedssa, 87 
LechflBUm, 34 
Leleges, 47 
Lelegia,188 • 



LemanuB LacuB, 
Lemanis Portus, 38 
Lemnos, 43 
LeinoviceB, 6 
Leontes, 50 
Leontium, 41 
Leptis Magna, 56 
Lesbos, 43 
LesBUB, 31 
Lethe, 25 
Leucadia, 41 
Leucas, 35, 26, 41 
Leucate,36,4I 
Leucopetra, 13, 41 
Leuctra, 27 
Libanus, 50 
Liburnia, 7, 8 
Libya, 55, 57 
Libyssa, 47 
Liger, 6, 7 
Ligures, 10 
LigusticuB Sinus, 10 
Ligustides, 7 
LilcBum, 26 
LilybsBuni, 40, 41 
Lindus, 43 
Lingones, 10 
Li para, 41 
Liris, 10, 11 
Litem um, 12 
Locri Epicnemidii, 
Opuntii, OzolSB, 
36,27 
Locria, 26 
Londinum, 38 
Longobardi, 5 
Lotophagi, 56 
Lucanla, 13 
Luceria, 12 
LucrinuB Lacus, 13 
Lugdunensis, 6 
Lugdunum, 6 
Luna, 10 

Lunae Montes, 4, 54 
Lusitania, 8, 9 
Lutetia, 6 
Lycaonia, 48 
LycsBus Mons, 36 
LychniduB, 22 
Lycia, 48 
LycuB, 47, 48 
Lydda, 51 
Lydia,47 
Lydias, 22 
Lyrnessus, 47 
Lyaimachia, 21 
Lyatra, 48 

M. 

Macedonia, 21 
Macoraba, or Mecca, 53 
Macra, 10 
Madytos, 21 
Maeander, 47 
Maenalus Mona, 36 
Msonia, 47 
MaBotis Palus, 3, 6 
Magna Grascia, U 
Magnesia, 24, 48 
Magnum Promonto- 

rium, 43 
Magnus Sinus, 43 
MaKrinoroB, 36 
Malea, 33, 36 
Maleventum, 13 
Malia, 94 
BCaliacuB Sinus, 31,24, 

35 
Mandubli, 6 
Mantinea, 34 
Mantua, 9 
Maracanda, 46 
Marathon, 38 
Marcianopolis, 8 



Marcomannl, 5 
Mardli, 44 
Mardus, 44 
Mareotia, 54 
Mariana, 40 
Maritimae Alpea, 7 
Marmarica, 56 
Marrubium, 10 
Marsi, 10 
Marayas, 48 
MasiuB Mens, 46 
Massaeayli, 57 
Masailia, ae, 6, 7 
MaBsyii, 57 
Matinorum oppidnm, 

40 
Mauritania, 57 
Maxima GaBsarienais 

40 
Mazaca, 48 
Meatao, 38 
Media, 44 
Mediolanum, 6, 9 
Megalopolis, 34, 47 
Megara, 28 
Megaria, 38 
Melanis Sinua, 31 
Melas, 20, 31 
Melibosa, 34 
Melite, 41 
MeloB, 43 
MeipuB, 13 
Memphis, 54 
Menapii, 7 
Menuthiaa, 4 
Mercurii Promonto- 

rium, 57 
Meroe, 55 
Meaembria, 30 
Mesopotamia, 52 
MesBana, 41 
Mesaapia, 13 
Meaeerie, 36 
MoBsenia, 36 
MeBHeniacus Sinns, 36 
MeatuB, i. q. Nestua, 

20,31 
Metapontum, 13 
MetauruB, 10 
Methone, 23, 36 
Melhymna, 42 
Miietaa, 47 
Mimas, 47 
Mincius, 10 
MinturnsB, 11 
Misenum, 12 
Mityiene, 43 
Moeria, 54 
McBsla, 8 
Molossis, 34, 35 
Mona CaeBaris, 4u 

Taciti, 40 
Munda, 9 
Munychia, 33 
Muri Veteres, 8 
Murina, 42 
Musaeus, 38 
Mntina, 10 
Mycale, 47 
Mycenae, 34 
MyconuB, 42 
Myoshormus, 54 
Myrtoum Mare, 25, 3b 
MyBia, 47 

N. 
NaisBus, 8 
Napata, 55 
Nar, 10 

Narbo Martins, 6, 7 
Narbonensis, 0, 7 
Narisci, 5 
Naryx, 27 
Naulocbua, 41 
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K'-r^.M, 41 

a 

^Vca, t«. 47 
S t* '^«4ia, 47 

N r*f . 57 

>.rriic97 
S* t«.M 

Sirs*, 99 

Nt«c«,S7.44 
.Xi«ibM,9S 
Nisyrvs, 98 
No:a, IS 

N'iMncrw Mom, 31 
Nonce Alpea, 7 
N'xncva, 7 
Natl Cora«,4 
KarM, 48 
Nobis. 56 
NaaiaBtia,8 
Namidn, 97 
KyaiptaraM, 

O. 
Oasis, ». 98 

Oclw,4S 

Ochas, 44 

i>leMM,8 

<Ea,56 

(Ebalm,188 

OSckalU^aB 

IEiKNrM,9 

CN<>nag, 34 

OtMlppo, 9 

OlriD|iia«M 

Olynpns,34.40.47 

Oljrnibas, S 

On. hi, 54 

Oftcias M<MM, S8 

Onion. 5 1 

Opnntii. 97 

OpnntiiM SioM, tft, 97 

Opn«, 97 

OrbetiM M(HM, 31 

Orcades, 40 

Orcbomean*, 97, 34 

Or«-»tis,94 

Orffot, 42 

OrkuB, 94 

Orontea, 44, 90 

Ornpua, 98 

OriMpeda, 8 

Orouroa, 50 

OrtjKia, 40 

Oiisa,94 

0«iia, 11 

Oilirys Mont, 94 

Ozttf, 44, 40 

Osyryncbot, 54 



Pachynum, or 
Pachynua, 40 
PHCtnlut, 47 
Padufi, 9, 10 
Pvdum, II 
Psonia, 22 
Piefltanas Sinn*} 13 
Prutuiii, IS 
Pacasae, 24 
PagaB^iMSlBii8,94 




PanJbeaias (nvcr), 47 
PariWaiaa, Ji 
PanbeK>pe,U 
Panaia,44 

PanwUMoiMCB, 41,44 
Paaarca^44 



Patara,48 
PasaTma, 9 



Paine, 34 

PaMilypw, It 

Pelaafi,94 

Pelaafia,S4 

Pelasf teas Siaaa, 94 

Prlacfioiia, 94 

Pelifni, 19 

PeliAa.24 

Pella,99 

PelleBc3ft 

PetofMWMaaa, 91 

Peloniai, or PolonM^ 

PeM«s,94,34 

Peaaiaa,? 

PeaUpolM, 50 

PeoiclicM,9ivV 

PenBa,5A 

Perra,48 

Persaoias, 40, 47 

PtorinthM, 91 

Peraepolia, 44 

Persia. 43 

Peralc«sBinM,44,53 

Perais,44 

Penisia, 10 

Pesaoniin, 10 

Pession* , 48, 91 

Petilia, 13 

Petra, 53 

PhiBaeU,4] 

Pbalacnim Prom. 41 

Pbalemin, 23 

Pliar«,34 

Pharos, 54 

Pbarsalia. 94 

Pbarsatos, 94 

Pbasis,40 

Pber»,94 

Phifalia, 34 

Philanoniin ArB,50 

Philippi,22 

Phil Mica, 59 

Pbiegetbon, 25 

Pblef ra, 99 

Phlef rsi-campi, 19 

Pbocsa, 

Pboeia,S0,27 

PhoBnicia, 50 

Phylace, 94 
Phyle, or Phule, 98 
Picenum, 10, 19 
PIctonea, 




QairiMlis Mom, 10 



K«f».44 




iUreoBa, 19 
Reate,ll 
RcfUlos Uew, U 
Rba,5 
RhKtea■^47 

7 

».« 
• 

Rbegiom, 13 
Rbeoaa, 0,7 
Rbivm, 95 
Rbinn Proa. S3 
RbodaBM,7 
Rbodope,9L9t 
Rbodns, 49 
Rbyndacna, 47 
Rbype, 34 
RI«inBa,7 
Roma, 15, 110 
Robeas, 3 
Rubicon, 10 
Rubricatns, 57 
Rodes, 13 
Rotali, 11 
RvtopisB, 38 



8abmi,5S 
Sabatos, 12 
8abiDi,10 
Sabrata, 90 
Bac»,40 
Sacer Moos, 11 
Bacrom Prom. 9, 48 
Bafiuitui,8 



6 

91 

8cytecMm,U 
C>cylla.l3 
acyll«om,13,33 
8c7i«a,«9 
8ntbia,43 
Sctaale.48,51 
8ebeUns,19 




Selhios, 41, 48 

8cnaam,30 

8elymbria,91 

Seaaa Galikm, li 

8eMMS,]0 

8eo«s,3,43 

8epiaa,9l 

8cphoria,90 

8eqiiaM,0,7 

8eqiiani,f 

Sera, 3, 43 

lSerka,43 

8eripbM,4t 

8era8,43 

8eatoa,91 

8icambrl,3 

8ieilla,40 

8icyoB,34 

81cyonia,34 

8idon,90 

8igmam,4P7 

Bilams, 11, 18 

8Uoam, 59 

8Uore8,S8 

8im«Ura8, 41 

8imois, 40 

8100,3,43 

8iDai, 53 

BingeticDS Biamm, I 

BiBfidonum, 8 
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Sinope, 47 
Siouetna: 11 
SioR, or Zion, 51 
Siphnufl, 49 
Sipontum. 13 
SipvloB, Mt. 47 
Sirbonia Palai, 53 
Sirmiuui, 7 
8ixnp<ilis, 90 
Bniyrna, 47 
Sncanda, 44 
Sogdiana, 40 
8on,48,53 
ftolynii, 48 

foracte Mom, 10 
iwlatro, 8 
Spnrta, 36 
rtparti, W 
Sfiauta Lacufl, 44 
Sphacteria, 41 
fiphagiflB, 41 
Spuleiium, 10 
Spnraden, 4S 
Stabie, 12 
Stagira, 32 
Rt(Bc hades, 7 
Straiun, 3d 
Btratnnicea, 48 
Htrnngyle, 41 
^trophadeB, 41 
Strymon, 90, SI 
Stryinonicas Sinui, 

31,23 
fityiiiphai, 31, 92 
Btyinphalus, 34 
i^tyrophe, 35 
Btyx, 25, 36 
HiiVs^a Pometla, U 
Huevl,5 
Bulmo, 10 
8uniura, 25. 88 
Siirreiitinum Prom. 13 
8urr«iituai, 13, 136 
Suaa, 44 
Suflianna, 44 
Bybaris, 13, 15 
Sybaris (fl.), 13 
Syene, 54 . 
8yracu8», 40 
Byrennuaas, 196 
Syria, 48 
SyricB Pylaa, 48 
Syrtica Regio, 56 
~ 18,55,56 



Syrtis, 
Tabor, 51 



T. 



Tabraea^ 97 
Tsanarum, 83,36 
Tagus, 9 
Tanagra, 27 
Tana|riia orTenagnu, 

Tanals, 5, 6 
Tanais EniporiuiB, 6 
Taniasaua, 53 
Taphiaasua, 96 
Taprobane, 3, 53 
TarbelU, 6 
Tarentinns Sinoa, 13 
Tarentum, 13 
Tarraco, 6 
Tarraconenalfl. 8 
Taraua, 48 
Tarteaaua, 
Tauri, 5 
Taurini, 9 
Taurua Mona, 46, 48 
TaTium, 48 
Taygetua, 36 
Teanum, 11, 19 
Tegea, 34 
Telmaaaua, 48 
Tempe, 24 
Tenedoa, 49 
Tenoa, 49 
Tentyra, 54 
Teoa, 47 
Tergeate, 10 
Termeaaaa, 48 
Terina, 13 
Terinnua Sinna, 13 
Tetrapolia, 96, 41 
Teutonea, 5 
Thapaacua, 50 
Tbapaaa, 97 
Tbaaua, 31, 43 
Theb8B,34,97,54 
Thebala, 54 ^ 
Thebarma, 44 
Tbemiacyra, 47 
Theodoaiaf 5 
Tbera, 43 
Therapne, 36 
Thermae, 33 
Thermaicua Binui, 33 
Thermodon, 47 
ThermopylaB,31,35, 37 
Thermua, 36 
Theapia, 37 
Theaprotia, 34, 35 
Theaaalia, 31, 33 
The88alonica,33 
Tbracla, 30 



Tbracin Cheraoneaua, i 
20 ' 

Tbraciua Boapborna, 
47 

Tbraaymene Lacaa, 10 

Tbronium, 27 

Thule, 3, 40 

Tburium, 13 

Ttayamia, 35 

Thyatira, 47 

Thyinbra, 47 

Thynaa, 3, 43 

Thynl, 90 

Tbynia, 90 

Tiberiaa, 50,52 

Tiberia, 10,11,110 

Tibur, 11 

Ticinum, 

Ticinua, 0, 10 

Tigranocerta, 46 

Tigria, 44, 46 

Timolua, 47 

Tingia, 57 

Tingitana, 57 

Tirynthua, 34 

Togata Gallia, 

TOletum, 8 

Tomarua, 25 

Tomi, 8 

Toronaicua Sinua, 29 

TorreDa Egypti, 53 

Tracbia, 34 

TraJanopoHa, 31 

Tranaalpina Gallia, 6 

Tranapadana, 

Trapesaa, 47 

Treveri, 7 

Trichonia Lacua, 96 

Tricola, 41 

Trldentum, 7, 

Trinacria, 40 

Trinobantea, 38 

Tripoliuna, 56 

Triquetra, 40 

Tritea, 34 

Tritonia Lacua, 56 

Trixlcum, 13 

Troaa, 46 

Trocnii, 48 

TroBzene, 34 

Troglodyte, 55 

Troja or Ilium, 46 

Tuneta or Tunea, 97 

Turria Stratonicea, 151 

Tuaeulum, 11 

Tyana, 48 

Tycha, 40 



T/rl3, 6 
Tyrrheni, 10 
T^rrhenum Mare, IS 
Tyrua, 50 
Tyadrua, 56 

U. 

Ubil, 7 
Uliariua, 7 
Umbria, 10 
Uria, 12 
Urlua Sinua, 13 
Utica, 57 
Uxantia Inanla. 7 
Uzellodunum, o 

V. 
Vaga, 57 

Vaientia, 13, 40 
Vaaeonea,8 
Vectia, 40 
Veil, 10 
Veientea, 11 
Velia, 13 
Venafrum, 11 
Veneria Portua, 54 
Vei.eti,0 
Venuaia, 13 
Verbanua Lacua, 10 
Vergellua, 13 
Verona, 9 
Veauviua, 13 
Viadrua, 6 
Vibo, 13 
Vindelicla, 7 
Vindobona, 7 
Viatula, 6 
Vogeaua, 7 
Volcaa, 6 
Volsci, 11 
Volsinii, 10 
Vulcatla, 42 
Vultur, 13 
VttUurnua,12 

X. 

lCanUiufl,85,46,48 

Z. 

Zaeyntbua, 41 
Zagroa4<,44 
Zaroa, 57 
Zariaapa, 46 
Zephyrium, 15 
Zion,51 
Zoar, 59 
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Abraham, 60 

Abraxas, IS4 

AlMalom's Pillar, 223 

Ahaynthians, 21 

Abtyitua, 135 

Academy of IiwcrlptiQBS, 17 

Acbaia,conatitutioa and league 

of, 75, igs 

Actions or suita at law, 186 

Actium, battle of, 71,77 

Actora, theatrical, 176 

Admetua, 101 

Adonai, 106 

Adonis, atory of, 106 ; fastiyal 
of. 160 

Adoption among Romans, 288 

Adoration, origin of the word, 
S37 

Adraatia, 117 

Adultery, punished by OreeitB, 
220 ; bv Romans, 260 

JEscus, 100 

JScastor, 196 

.£depol, 196 

iEdiles, Roman, 940 

JEetes, 135 

JSgis of Minerva, 104 

Mtoa Potomoa, battle of, 74 

JEiurua. 124 

JEoUiP, 116 

^aculapios, oracles of, 166, 117 

iEtoiia, confederacy of, 103 

Again emnnn, 137 

Age, respect paid to, 150 

Air'aia, 107 

Agriculture, among the Greeks, 
158, 212 ; amung the Ro- 
mans, 964 

Aj>ix, 137 

Alabaster, 221 

Alaric, master of Rome, 70,225 

Alban mount, 283 

Alcesie, 134 

AlomSBon, 136 

Alexander, his coffin, S^l 

Aloiiles, 100 

Altars, Grecian, 148, 160; Ro- 
man, 230 ; Roman, in Eng- 
land, 230 

Amazons, 131 

America, whether known to 
' the ancients, 57 

ikmmon, 95, 165 

Amor, or Cupid, 106 

AmphiarauB, temple of, 28 

Amphictyon, 133 

Amiihiciyonic Council, 183 

Amphion, 10^ 136 

Auiphiiheatres, Roman, 246 

AuiiisHniKDts, of Greeks, 159, 
207, 214; o( Romans, 242, 
217, 2H5 

AndrMiieda, 133 

Aiia«l», ministry of, a source 
Mt'iincieiii(able,84; fallen, 
129 

AiiiumI Register, or Calendar 
at (l<>me, 241 

ArioiiitinK. 158,209,210 

AiilteiiB 13i 

Anlifriiii, 106 

\i.iimachii8, Greek poet, 136 
324 



Antiocbof tba Great, 70 
Antipatar, 177 
Antiquaries, Society of, 17 
Antiquities, claMlcal, utility of, 

Antony and Cleopatra, 77 
Anubis, Egyptian god, 124 
Apii, 123; supposed a symbol 

of Joseph, 194 
Apollo, 100; Belvidere, 101; 
temples of, 18, 101 ; oracle 
of, 165 
ApoUonius, Rhodius, 150 
Apotheosis, of heroes, 133; Ro- 
man emperors, 123, 137, 304 
Apparel, common, 157 ; milita- 
ry, 154 
Aqueducts, Roman, 10; at Spo- 

letium, 10 
Arachne, 104 
Ararat, Mt., fscended by Pvt' 

rot, 46 
Arbela, battle of, 70 
Arbitrators, at Athens, 186 ; at 

Rome, 250 
Arches, triumphal, 10, 10 
Archimedes, tomb of, 223 
Architecture of Greek hoases, 

158,210 
Archons, 151, 176, 177, 180 
Arcturns, rising of mentioned 

by Uesiod, 65 
Areopagus, 32, 177, 184 
Argonauts, 135; sphere made 
for them, by Chiron, 64; 
pictures of, ice., 08 
Argos, oracular shrine at, dis- 
covered by Clarke, 164; 
constitution of, 193 
Argus, 108 
Ariadne, 100, 135 
Annies, Grecian, 153; Roman, 
971 ; attendants of Roman, 
977 
Armor, ancient, 153, 104, 974 
Arsaces, 71 
ArsacldflB, 71 
Artisans, Roman, 963 
Arts, magical, 240 ; the mecha- 
nic at Rome, 263, 264 
Ashes ofthe dead, 231 
Ashtaroth or Astarte, 106 
Assemblies, of the Romans or 
Comitia, 957; Greeks, 183, 
190 
Assyrian empire, 60 
Astrea, 117 
Astrologers, 940 
Asvlum, privileges of, 169 
Atel, 5 

Athens, origin of name, 104; 
citizens of, 178 ; govern- 
ment of, 151, 177 ; political 
history. 72, 142, 151, 177; 
topography of, 98, 178; 
magistrates of, 180; re- 
venues and expenditures, 
181, 189; senate and as- 
semblies, 183, 184 
Athletics, Greek system of, 175 
Ailantides, 114, 134 
Atlas. 133, 13i 
Atmosphere personified, 04 



Atridm, 136 

Attila, leader of the Hnns, 79 

Atys, 03 

Auction, 968 

Augurs, Roman, 333 

Augastulos, 70 

Augustus, master of Egypt, 71 

Aurora, 114 

Auspices, 933 

Auxiliary troops of Romans, 

877 
Avatars or incarnations of 

Vishnu, 05 . 



Babel, builders of, 125 
Babylon, founding of, 09 ; walls 
of, 59, 60, 114'; commerce 
of, 919 
Bacchus, 100; festivals of, 160; 

cave-of, 33 
Bachelors, tax on, 262, 986 
Balbec, ruins of, 50 
Ball, ornament worn by Roman 
youth, 200; playing with, 
216 
Banishment, 187, 101, 960 
Bankers at Rome, 17, 263 
Banquets, evening, 905; of 

Greeks, 157 
Bathing, among Greeks, 158, 

906; among Romans, 293 
Baths, construction of, 900 
Battering-ram, 98] 
Battle, Greek order of, 154, 
197; manner of commenc- 
ing, 197, 198 ; Roman order 
of, 275, 278; at sea, 2S2; 
Hesiod's of the Titans, Ho- 
mer's ofthe Gods, 125 
Beaks of ships, 209 
Beatification of saints, origin 

of, 137 
Bellerophon, 131, 133 
Bellona, 105, 120 ; temple of, 49 
Belzoni, his entrance of a pyra- 
mid, 193 
Beneventum, battle of, 76 
Besieging, art of, among the 
Greeks, 198; Romans, 280 
Betrothing before nuptials, 220 
Birds, divination by, 167 
Births, goddess over, 96 
Bissextile year, 62 
BoBotia, constitution of, Ate. 199 
BoBotian intellect, 28 
Boundaries of land, Roman, 

110 
Boxing, 173, 243 
Brachma, Hindoo deity, 03, 05 
Brass, material for ancient 

arms and tools, 154 
Bread, inventor and god of 
kneading, 190; JMking of, 
963 
Breast-pin found at Pompeii, 

ilOO 
Brennus, sack of Rome by, 76 
Briareus, 125 
Bricks, Roman, 963 
Bride, Greek, 220 ; Roman, 287 
Bridges over the Tiber, 16 ; of 
Xerxes and Darius, 200 
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Briao, goddess orer the inter- 
pretation of dreams, 167 

Brokers, Roman, 963 

Broth, Spartan black, 191 

Brolus and Cassius, 77 

Bttbastis, 184 

Barial-places, 140, 8SS, 302, 903 

Burial-rites, importance of 
among the ancients, SS3 

Burning of corpses, 140, 331, 
309,308; of widows, 140 

C. 

Cabiri, mysteries of, 136 

Cabirian temple, 89 

CacuB, 107, 134 

Cadmns, 133 

Caduceus of Mercury, 106 

C»culus, 107 

Calendar, Roman, 61,341 ; Ore- 
gorian, 63 

Calends, 61,340 

Calliope, 197 

Cambyses, conqueror of Egypt, 
71 

Caminns, captor of Veii, 76 

Camp, Grecian, 154, 197; Ro- 
man, 978 ; disctpiine of, 380 

Campagna di Roma, 90 

Canal of Claudius, 10, 11 

Canns, battle of, 77 

Canopus, 134 

Capaneus, 136 

Capital trials, Roman, 399 

Capitol, Roman, 17 

Capitolinus, the hill, 16 

Captives, treatment of, 154, 
155,199 

Carriages, Roman, 366 

Carthaginians, History, 71, 73 

Caspian gate or pass, 46 

Caasander, 177 

Castagnas, 31 

Castalia, 197 

Castanets, 318 

Castor and Pollux, 139 

Catacombs, 55, 331 

Catiline, conspiracy of, 77 

Cavalry, Greek, 34, IM, 197; 
Roman, 370, 376 

Cecrops, 133 

Celestials, or celestial gods, 87 

Cemetery, oriffin of term, 393 

Cenotaphs, 393, 303 

Census, Roman, 330 

Censors, Roman, 350 

Centaurs, 94, 131 

Centimani, 113 

Centumvirate, 350 

CenturittI or Secular games, 348 

Centuries, division of Romans 
into, 393 ; voting by, 357 

Cephalus, 115 

Cerberus, 37, 100, 183, 331 

Ceremonies of ancient wor- 
ship, 147, 148; nuptial, 159, 
390,287 

Ceres, 110; temple and statue 
of, found by Dr. Clarke, 
112; festivals of, 169 

Cester or Chester, towns 
whose names end in, 980 

Cestius, pyramid o^ 333 

Cestus, girdle of Venus, 106 

Chnronea, battle of, 74 

rhairs, 312 ; of state, 954 

Chance, personified, 119 

Chants, nineral, 331 

Chariots, race in, 172; Grecian, 
153; Roman, 266 

Charming or fascinating, the 
power of, 240 

Charon, 100, 331 

Charts, chronological, 66 



Cbarybdlfl, 132 

Chase, 158; goddess of, 101 

Cherry-trees, whence brought. 

Children, treatment of amoof 
Greeks, 150: at Sparta, 
189; legitimate, &c., 230 1 
among Romans, 286, 387 

Cbil Minar, or palskice of Ibrty 
columns, 44 

Chim»ra, 131 

Chimneys^ 210l SOI 

Chloris, 130 

Choragic tripods, 33 

Chorus, of Greek tragedy, 176 ; 
part of the Spartan Fomm, 

Christ, year of his birth, 64,65 
Christianity, influence of on 

literature and society, 887 
Christians, how put to death 

by Romans, 361; their 

tombs, 303 
Chronology, classical, Ate., 69 ; 

systems of, 66; brief oat- 

Itne of, 07 
Churches called Basilica, 18 
Cicero, his Uble, 367 
Cireensian games, 343 
Cities, principal Greek, 141 
Citizenship, Roman, 358 
Civil affairs of Greeks, 150, 176 ; 

of Romans, 348 
Classes of citizens at Athens, 

177; Sparta, 188; Rome, 

Classic authors, origin of the 

phrase, 353 
Client and patron, 354 
Climates, ancient division of 

earth into, 4 
Clio, 197 
Clisthenes, 177 
Clocks, 60, 340 
Coan vestments, 398 
CoBlus, 113 
Coffins, 303, 303 
Cohorts, 973, 977, 984 
Coins, Greek, 913 ; Roman, 966 ; 

their use in chronology, 65 
Coliseum, 19 
Collatinus, 297 
Colleges or orders of Roman 

priests, 233; of artisans, 

Colonies, fl-om Greece, 79, 73, 
148 : of Rome, 358 

Colossal statues, 42 

column of Duillius, 284; of the 
twisted serpent, 169 

Combats, single, in ancient 
war, 156 

Commerce, of Greeks, 152, 813; 
of Romans, 263 ; of Baby- 
lon, 213 

Comus, 119 

Concord, 18 

Concubinage among Greeks, 
390 

Consecration, of Roman empe- 
rors, 137, 304 ; of temples, 
Ate, 938 

Constantine the Great, his 
reign, 78 ; his imp. stand- 
ard, 973; his miliury sys- 
tem, 384 

Constantinople, situation and 
topography, 30; tripod io 
its hippodrome, 165 

Consular army, 271, 977 

Consuls, Roman, 948 

Conveyance, modes of, 266 

Copper, used before iron, 154 

Corinth, constitution of, 192 1 
2 £ 



isthmus of, 84 j capture oil 

74,75,77 
Com, distributioB of at Romo, 

961 
Coronis, 117 

Corpses, burning of, 331, 900 
Cosmetics, 310,290 
Cosmogony of the Greelcs, 146 
Costume, Grecian, 157, 306; 

Roman,387 
Cottage of Ronului, 17 
Cotton, use of, 309 
Couches, for redining at table, 

206, 291, 293, 397 ; for sleep- 

ing, 390 
Country-seats of Romans, 391 
Coaru, at Athens, 150, 185 ; at 

Sparta, 191 ; at Rome, 259 
Covenants, manner of confirm- 
ing, 164 
Covenants or leagues, 164 
Cow, symbol of Isis, 133 
Crassus, wealth of, 267 
Crete, early constitution, Ate, 

151,192; Labyrinth of, 43 
Creusa, 135 
Crimes at Rome, 259 
Crishna, Hindoo deity, 09, 101 
CroBStts, king of Lydia, 70 
Crowns, 190, 175, 875 
Crusaders, at Constantinople, 

70 
Cunaxa, battle oL 70, 74 
Cupid, 106 
Curtain, of the ancient theatre, 

946; embroidered, 143, 218 
Curtian Lake, 17 
Curule, officers, 254 ; chairs, 254 
Cushites, 125 
Cybele or Rhea, 03 ; priests of; 

336 
Cycles of the ancients, 63 
Cyclopean architecture, 41, 107 
Cyclops, 107,134 
Cymbals, 317 • 
Gynocepbalos, 194 
Cyrene, remahis of, 56 
Cyrus, king of Persia, 70 
C^rus the younger, 70 ; expe> 

dition of, 70, 74 ; palace ot, 

114; tomb of, 333 



Dacian mines, 8, 263; tablets, 
S7S 

Dsdalus, labyrinth baUt by, 43 

Dasmons, 130 

Danaides, 100 

Danaus, 133 

Dancing, at feasts, 150, 207, 316 

Daphne, 101 

Darius, 70 

Dates of ancient events, how 
ascertained, 63; helps in 
remembering, 67 

David, reign of, 60 

Days, reckoning and division 
of, A;c., 59, 340; origin of 
the names of, 63; Roman 
manner of spending day, 
392 

Death, as a god, 130; punish- 
ment of, how inflicted by 
Greeks, 187, 191 ; by Ro- 
mans, 360 

Decemvirs, 76, 351 

Dedication of Roman temples, 
338 

Deification of heroes, 137 ; of 
emperors, 137, 304 

Deities, classes of ancient, 87, 
138; peculiar to Romans, 
119 

Dejanira, 184 
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Delphi, ApoHo's temple at, 101 ; 
oracle of, 105 

Delate, of Deueallon, 14 ; tra- 
ditions of univereal, 84, 100 

Demetriiw Poliorcetee, 177 

Demi irods, 87, 13S, 149 

Disucalion, 21, 133 

Dial, 60, 840 

Diana, 101 ; temple of, at Epbe- 
•U0, 114; Bubastie, 124 

Dice, playing with, 295 

Dictator, Roman, 75, 851 

Dictinnariea, mytholofical, 80 

Dido, 72 

Dighton rnck, figure, ft«.,fband 
near it, 153 

Diocletian, bis persecatlon and 
massacer of Christians, 78 

Diogenes, Laertlas, sold as a 
slave, 180; the Cynic, bis 
tomb, 823 

Diomedes, 137 ; ▼ilia of, 200 

Dionysia, 169 

Dionysius the tyrant, prison 
of, 40 

Dioscuri, 135 

Dirge», at funerals, 881 

Di«a, Koddess of Germans, 138 

Discipline, military, 199; of 
Roman camps, 280 

Diseases deified, 120 

Dishes at a Roman supper, 894 

Divination, art of among the 
Greeks, 149, 164, 166; Ro. 
mans, 210 

Divinity, Greek and Roman 
idea of, 87 

Divisions of time, 59 

Divorces, Roman, 887 

Dodona, oracle of, 35, 165 

Dogs of Mnlossis, 25 

Doiiiestic affairs of Greeks, 157, 
201; of Romans, 385 

Dominical letter^ 63 

Ditwry in marriage, 390 

Draco, bis laws, earliest writ- 
ten in Greece, 177 

Dramatic exhibitions, among 
Greeks, 175 ; Romans, 946 

Dreams, on interpretation of, 
107, 240 ; god of, 130 

Dress of Greeks, 157, 808 ; Ro- 
mans, 807 

Drinking cups, 204, 307, 887 

DruidicRl temple, 148 

Dm ids, 237 

Drum, 217 

Dryads, 136 

Dry ope, 116 

Dvv^eUings, Roman, 890; Gre- 
cian, 210 ^ 

Dyfiing, art of, 864 

E. 

Ear-rings, lioman, 899 

Earth personified, 93, 118 

Earthenware, 263 

Eating, Roman customs in, 803 

Eclipses in ancient times, 64, 
197 

Edict, of Prator, 249 

Education among the Greeks, 
159; Romans, 288 

Egeria and Numa, 339 

Egypt, productiveness of, 261 ; 
deities of, 123 ; Geography 
of, 53 ; Chronology of, 66, 
71 > works en, 71 

Egyptian god«, 122; customs 
of burial, 100 

El Wah, 8ite of temple of Jupi- 
ter, 56 

Elections at Rome, 25*^ 

Elephants used in war, 194 



Eleuslnian mysteries, 112, 109 

Eleven, the Athenian magia- 
trates, 181 

Elysium, 99 

Emancipation of sons, 88^,988; 
of slaves, 289 

Embalming the dead, 831 

Emperors deified, 128, 137.304; 
Roman, their reign, 78 

Empire. Roman power of, 240; 
military, system of, S70t 
changes in, 884 ; extent of, 
896 ; division of, 285 ; East- 
ern, 79 

Employmenu, under guardian 
denies, 190; of Greeks, 
158; of Romans, 263 

Empresses, on Roman coins, 96 

Engines, military, 196, 880 

Entrails of victims, as prognos- 
tics, 334 

Epaminondas, 74 

Ephesus, Diana's temple at, 114 

Ephori, 151, 190, 191 

Epidaurus, medical springs at, 
117 

Epirotes, 85 

Equites or knights Of Rome, 254 

Eras and Epochs, 05 

Erato, 137 

Brabus, 100 

Erigone, 117 

Erysictbon, 118 

Essarbaddon, 09 

Eteocles and Polynlees, 136 

Etruscans, their religious usa- 
ges, 389 

Eulogies over the dead, 828, 902 

Euryale, 190 

Euterpe, l27 

Evil eye, superstKioKi respeet- 
ing,840 

Evolutions, miliUry, 197 

Exercises of Roman camp, 880 

Exhalations of Pontine marsh- 
es, 11 

Expenses, public, at Athens, 
182, 234; at Rome, 836, 303 

Expiation among the Romans, 
339 

Exposing of children, by Ro- 
mans, 887 



Fabli, race of, 11 

Fables, mythological, sources 
of, 84 

Falconer, shipwreck described 
by, 38 

Fallen spirits, 189 

Fame, goddess of, 118 

Families, Roman, 380 

Family habiutions, from Ves- 
ta, 113 

Fanatic, origin of the term, 
840 

Fascination, 840 

Pasting among ancients. 171 

Fate, controlling the gods, 88 

Fates, 127 

Father, of mankind, accordins 
to Greeks, 134; power of 
the Roman, over his chil- 
dren, 287 

Fauns, 130 

Faunus, grove and oracle of, 11 

Feast of the gods, 234 

Feasts, social, of Greeks, 158, 
306 ; of Romans, 294 

Feet, covering for, 208, 398 

Females, state of In Greece, 
159, 218; obligations of, to 
Christianity, 287 

Feronia, 120 



Festivals, Greek, 168; Roman, 

Field of Truth, 99 
Fire, the vestal, 113 
Fishing among Greeks, 158 
Fish-pond of Hortensius, 292 
Fleece, Golden, of Colchis, 135 
Fleet, Grecian, 200, 203; Ro- 
man, 282 
Flesh-brushes, or strigiles, 293 
Flight of birds, ominous, 149, 

233 
Flood, in time of Deucalion, 24 
Flora, 180 

Flowers, goddess of, 190 
Food, of Greeks, 157, 204; Ro 

mans, 893, 304 
Foot, means of determining the 

Roman, 268 
Fortune, goddess of, 118 
Forums, at Rome, 17 ; Athena, 

38 
Fountain of the sun, 56 
Fowling, among Greeks, 158 
Foxes, burning of, in worship 

of Ceres, 113 
Franciade, 66 
Free men and freedmen, at 

Rome, 285 
French Republic, era of, 65 
Fret-work, 290 
Fulling of cloth, 264 
Funeral ceremonies, Greek, 

149, 231, 832 ; Roman, 300 ; 

songs, 831 ; eulogies, 222, 

308; pile, 149,302 
Funeral orations of Pericles 

and Demosthenes, 223 
Furies, 99, 128 

Furnaces in Roman houses, 291 
Furniture of houses, 218,290 

6. 

Gabriel, stone of, 53 

Galley, the Athenian, sacred, 42 

Galleys, or war-ships, 200, 883 

Gamblers of Pompeii, 284 

Games of the Greeks, 172, 173; 
Olympic, A;c., 173 ; social, 
807; Romans, 843; in ho- 
nor of the dead, 322, 304 

Oanvmedes, 96 

Gardening, god and goddess of^ 
119; of the Romans, 392 

Gariands, 175, 375 

Gates of Rome, 16 

Gauls, Rome burnt by, 885; 
history of, 7 

Gelon, of Syracuse, 72 

Gemini, 135 

Gems, illustrative of Mytholo- 



gy. 86 _ 
niui 



Genius and Genii, 188 

Genseric, leader of Vandals, 79 

Geography, knowledge of the 
Greeks In, 3; epitome of 
classical, 8 

OeryOB, 131 

Giants, 124, 185, 133 

Gladiators, Roman, 844, 304 

Glass, how fitir used by Ro- 
mans, JH3, 890 

Gnomon, 60 

Gods, Greek and Roman, num- 
ber of, 85; classes of, 87; 
their residence, &c., 87; 
food, &c. 88 ; genealogy, 90; 
Egyptian admitted among 
the Romans, 138 

Golden age, 01, 93 ; number, 68 

Gorgons, 130 

Gotbs, Rome Uken by, 79, 285 

Government, changes in form 
ofGrecian,72,141,]51,170» 
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178, 191; of Roman, 75, 
S48 ; by Romans over con- 
quered nations, 258 

Gracchi, the two, 77 

Graces, 137 

Graici, and other names of an- 
cient Greeks, 141 

Grain, kinds of, 264; distribu- 
tion of at Rome, 361 

Grapes, varieties of, 295 

Grecian cities, 141 

Greece, first inhabitants, bar- 
barous, 141, 150; colonies 
in, 143; causes of culture 
and improvement, 141, 143; 
periods in the progress of 
refinement, 145 ; extent of, 
20, 21, 141 ; outline of the 
chronology of, 72; fbrm of 
government in, 141, 143, 
151, 177 

Greek antiquities, ntility of, 
143 ; writers on, 144 

Greek emperors, 79 

Greeks in southern Italy, 13 

Grefforian calendar, 62 

Griffon, 133 

Grinding, method of, 158, 159, 
264 

Groves, sacred, 18, 163, 230 

Guest-chambers, 393 

Gyges, ring of, 99 

Gymnastic art, 175 

H. 

Habits, domestic, of Romans, 
293 

Hades, 99, 221 ; gates of, 99, 333 

Hair, modes of dressing, 206, 
299 

Hallirrhotius, 105 

ITamadryads, 126 

llannodiiis and Aristogiton, 177 

Harmonia, 107 

Harpies, 41, 128 

Harpoc rates, 124 

Harps, 217 

Harrowing, eod 6f, 120 

Head, coverings for, 208, 298 

Health, drinking of, 207, 2%; 
goddess of, 117, 118 

Heathenism, moral influence 
of among Greeks and Ro- 
mans, 86 

Hebe, 96 

Hecate, 101 

Hecatomb, 147 

Hecatompylos, 71 

Hector, 137 

Heirs, at Athens, 230 

Helen, 137 

Helicon, 126 

Heliogabalue, 386 

Heliotrope, 60 

Helius, 114 

Hell, rivers of, 99 

Helmet, 153, 274; of Pinto, 99 

Helots, 189 

Hephasstion, friend of Alexan- 
der, 232 

Heralds, 150, 197, 334 

Hercules, 134; story of ex- 
plained, 134 

Hermse. busts or statues so 
called, 109, 119 

Hermanubis, 134 

Hermes, 108 ; Trismegistus, 108 

Heroes, worship of, &c. 133, 1^ 

Heroic age, 73, 133; manners 
of, 159 

Heruli, Rome taken by, 78 

Hesperides, 134 

Hierarchy of Romish church, 
S33 



Hieronancy, 107 

Hills of Rome, 16 

Hipplas and Hipparclmff, 177 

Hippoerene, 127, 131 

Hippodamia, 131, 136 

Hippomedon, 136 

History of principal ancient 
states, 69; illustrated by 
coins, 65 ; sacred, as related 
to pagan mythologv, 84 

Horsemanship, 156, m, STTO 

Horsemen or knights, 370, 276 

Horse, Neptune patron of, 96 

Horse-race, 173 

Horsed, for chariots and for 
carrying burdens, 266 

Hortensius, his villas, 293 

Horus, too, 123, 134 

Hospitality, Grecian, 158, 179, 
307 ; Roman, 295 

Hours, goddesses of, 127 ; of the 
day, 60, 340 

Household gods, 189 

Household, Roman, 388, 389' 

Houses, Grecian, 158, 210 ; Ro- 
man, 390 

Hunting, fishing, &e., 158 

Hurdles, 380 

Hyacinth us, 101 

Hydra, 131 

Hydraulic organ, SI?, 8f7 

Hygeia, 117 

Hymenaus, 107 

Hyperion, 114, 134 



lacchns, 170 

Ibis, 122 

Ictimuli, mines o^ 303 

Idas, 135 

Ides, 61, 240 

Idolatry, origin of, 83, M 

Idomeneus, 137 

Ignis, 113 

Ilithyia, 96, 103 

Ilium or Troy, 46 

lllyrians, 8 

Images in temples, 146, 160, 330 

Imperial government, Roman, 
349 

Implements of agritttlture, Ro- 
man, 364 

Imprisonment at Rone, 360 

Inachus, 133 

Indian mythology, ifs resem* 
blance to Greek, 86 

Indiction, cycle of, 63 

Industry, art of, 213, 263 

Inferior gods, 113 

Infernal regions, entrance to, 
12,36; rivers, 35 

Inheritances at Athens, 330 

Inns, 158, 308 

Inscriptions, on altars, 230 ; on 
tombs, &c., 222; use of, in 
chronology, 65 

Institute, Royal, of FranceMT 

Instruments, agricnttural, 264; 
sacrificial, 232; musical, 
316, 217, 273 

Intelligence and wiffdom per- 
sonified, 104 

Intelligence, means of coiivey- 
ing among Greek*, 199; 
Romans, 15 

Interest, rate of at Rome, 267 

Intermarriages tit Some, 2M 

Inuus, 116 

lo, 105, 122 

Ipeus, battle of, 70, 74 

Iris, gifddess of the rainbow, 
96,115 

lea, Hindoo deity, 133 

Isiac Table, 123 



Isis, Egyptian goddess, 102,133j 
table of, 123; temple of. 
discovered at Pompeii, 1S9 
Isocrates, tomb of, 223 
Isthmian games, 98, 175 
Italo-Grecian states, 15 
Italy, geography of, 9 
Ixlon,96,100 



Janns, a Roman god, 16, 93 

Japhet, similar to Japetus, 134 

Jason and Medea, 135 

Javelin, hurling of, 172 

Jeroboam, 69 

Jerusalem, topography of, 51, 
52; destruction of, 70 

Jewish history and chronolo- 
gy, outline of, 69, 70 

Jobates, 131 

Joseph, son of Jacob, 134 

Joshua, 69 

Journals and Periodicals illus* 
trating classical literature, 
17 

Judges in Hades, 100 

Judicial proceedings, Greek, 
185; Roman, 259 

Juggernaut, festival of, &c. 110 

Jugglers and rope-dancers, 244 

Julian, the AposUte, 76; pe- 
riod. 63 

Junia, sister of Brutus, 303 

Juno, 90 

Jupiter, 94; Ammon, 95, 165; 
temples of, 17 ; statue of in 
Olympia, 114; PInvlus or 
Pluvialls, 95 

Justice, courts of, 150, 184, 259 ; 
goddess of, 117 

K. 

Kaaba at Mecca, 53 

Kalends, see Calends* 

Keys, ancient, 212 

King, Archon, 181; Roman 
priest so called, ^234 

Kings, power of the early Gre- 
cian, 150, 189; the Spar- 
tan, 189; the Roman, 326 
2^4,348; ensigns of, 348; 
kissing the feet, 210 

Knights, Roman, 254 



Labyrinth, Egyptian, 54, 55; 
Cretan, 43, 135 

LacedflBmon, see Sparta. 

Lachrymatories, 303 

Lamps, ancient, 291 

Language, early Latin, similar 
to Latin now used in ^al- 
lachia, 8 

Lantern of Demosthenes, 33 

Lapitha, 24; 131 

Lares and Penates, 139 

Laticlave, 296 

Latona, 116 

Lawgivers, of Athens, 188 

Laws of Greece, early, 151 ; of 
Athens, 188; Sparta and 
Crete, 191 ; Rome, 361 

Lawsuits, Athenian, 186; Spar- 
tan, 191 ; Roman, 259 

Lawyers, Roman, 363 

Leaping, game of Greeks, 173; 
of Romans, 343 

Legion, the Roman, 270, 271, 
373; Thundering, 238; 
number of legions, 284 

Legitimation, Roman, 388 

Leonidas, his tomb, 38 

Letters, used to represent num- 
bers, 213, 267 
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Ltvytaff, Rooan fyitcn ofltn 
Lttetiont, 147, 18S, 238 
LkantloiumeM of tbe Graeki, 

Lkton, 146,150 

Life, priTBte, of Oraeki, SM; 

Llfbt troops,* 104, S76 
Loretto, cbapel of; 10 
Lota, used for learning the Ai- 

tare. 107,240; Inchooainf 

mafutratet, 180 
Lucifer, 114 
Lucina, 102 

Lucretia, outrage upon, 75,227 
LucQlIttf, hie viUa, IS 
Luna, 114 
Lunar cycle, 02 
Lupercuf, 110 
Lufltrationi, 147, 239 
Luxury of Romane, 297, 207 
Lycia, Greek tombe in, 283 
Lycurfus, Spartan lawgiver, 

73,151 
Lydlan history, 70 
Lynceus, 135 
Lyncus, 112 

Lyre, 210,217 ; invention of; 108 
Lysander, 177 

M. 

Maccabees, 00 

Macbaon, 117 

Machines, used in war, 281 

Magical arts, 107, 240 

Magistrates at Athens, 180; 
Sparta, 190 ; Rome 251 

Magnesia, battle of, 70 

Maia, 106 

Malcrinoros, pass of, 20 

Mamertine prison, 200 

Manes, 129 

Maniples in Roman army, 272 

Manners, general, of Romans, 
293 

Mantlets, 280 

Manumission of slaves, 289 

Marching, Roman order of, 278 

Marines, 202, 282 

Marius, 77 

Martcet days at Rome, 241 

Marlcets, 17, 32 

Marriages, Greek, 159, 218 
Roman, 286 

Mars, 105; priests of, 235 

Mars^as and Apollo, 101 

Martial rewards and punish- 
ments, 199, 275 

Masks, ancient, 170, 247 

Mausoleum, sepulchre of Mau- 
solus, 114,223 

Meals, Spartan, public, 190, 
191 ; Grecian generally, 
157.204,206; Roman, 293 

Measures and Weights, Gre- 
cian, 214; Roman, 268 

Mechanical trades at Rome, 263 

Medea, 135 

Mediterranean, navigation of, 
152 

Medusa, 104, 130 

Me.Iicertes, 125 

Melpomene, 127 

Memnon, sounding statue of, 
115 

Memory, systems of artificial, 
67,68 

Mendes, 116 

Menelaus, 137 

Menes, Egyptian king, 71 

Merchants, festival of, 242; 
Roman, 263 

Mercury, 108 

Mrriiiaid,l20 



Mefmerism, a •uppoeltlon eoB< 

earning, 100 
Metals, osed by Vulcan, 107 
MetamorpboeetpfhUea raspeet< 

Metempsychosis, 84 

Methodic school in medieine,197 

Metics, or resident aliens at 
Athens, 178 

Metis, wife of Jupiter, 94 

Meton, his cycle, 02 

Midas, gift of Bacchus to, 109 

Milestones, Roman, 10 

Military aflkirs, of Greeks, 102, 
193; of Romans, 270 

MUk in libations. 147 

Mills, fbr grain, 204 

Milo, catacombs of; 221 

Miltiades.21,73 

Mlnenra, 104; festival of; 171; 
temiries of, SB, 37 

Mines, &, 26, 38, 202 

Minos, 100, 131, 133 

Minouur, 131, 134 

Mint, at Athens, 213 ; at Rome, 
267 

Mirrors, ancient, 209 

Mithras, 100, 134 

Mizraim, grandson of Noah, 71 

Mnemosyne, 124, 120 

Mnevis, 123 

MoDris,lakeof,64 

Moloch, 91 

Momus, 119 

Money, of the Greeks, 212, 213; 
the Romans, 266, 267, 275 

Months of Greeks and Romans, 
60, 61 ; personified, 127 

Monuments to the dead, 221, 
302 

Morals and manners in Greece 
and Rome, 237 

Morea, 34 

Morpheus, 130 

Mosaic floors, 290 

Mosque at Cordova, 9 

Mother of gods, 93 

Mourning for the dead, 300, 
302,304 

Mules, use of, bv Romans, 260 

Mummies, 55, 221 

Municipal towns, Roman, 258 

Murraor Murrhinum, vases of, 
263 

Mosnus, 150 

Muses, 126; on the ring of 
Pyrrhus, 197 

Music, in Greek education, 159, 
accompaniment of ban- 
quets, 216, and of sacrifices, 
238 ; science of, 216 

Musical instruments, 216; in 
Roman army, 272 

Myriologues, 221 

Mysteries, of Cabiri, 136 ; Eleu- 
slnian, 112, 169 

Mythic poetry, 88 

Mythical personages connected 
with the gods, 124 

Mythographers, Greek, 88 ; Ro- 
man, 68 

Mythology, 83; utility of a 
knowledge of, 86 ; resem- 
blance between classical 
and oriental, 86, 94, 95; 
differences between Greek 
and Roman, 87 

N. 
Nail, ceremony of fixing in the 

temple of Jupiter, 242 
Names, of Romans, 285; of 

towns in England ending 

in eesur, 380 



Naval aflhira of Greek. 
200,212; of Romans, i 

Naval battle, 203, 282 

Navigation of Greeks, 191 

Nemean games, 174 

Nemesis, 117 

Neptune, 98 

Nereids, 98 

Nero, his tyranny, 78; baming 
of Rome, 229 

Nessus, the centaur, 134 

Nestor, 197 

Netha, Egyptian deity, 104 

Neu, for fishing, 158 

New Testament, literary im- 
portance of; 242 ; Apocry- 
phal, 243 

Newton's Chronology, 04, 66 

New-orear*s presents at Rome, 

Nicias, 04 

Night, goddess of; 101, 115, 117 

Nimrod,09 

Ninias, 69 

Niobe, 102, 117, 130 

Nobility, Roman, 254 

Nones, 61, 240 

NoUtion, Greek, 213; Roman, 

Nox, 100, 115 

Numa, his influence at Rome, 
75, 226, 929 

Numbers, designated by let- 
ters, Grecian, 213; Roman, 
267 

Nuptial celebrations, 159, 220, 
287 

Nymphs, 120 

O. 

Oases, Egyptian, 55 

Oaths, of Greeks, 163; of Ro- 
mans, 239; Roman sol- 
diers, 970 

Obelisks, 19, 55 

Ocean, 98 

Octavius or Augustus, 77 

Odea, 19, 32 

Odin, 105 

Odoacer, leader of the Heruli, 
79 

QBnomaus and Pelops, 130 

Offences, penal, at Rome, 959 

Oflterings to the gods, 148, 149, 
238 

OflScial robe of magistrates, 297 

Ogyges, 133 

Ointments of the ancients, 158, 
210, 299 

Old and new style, 62 

Olympic games, 173 

Olympus, residence of the gods. 

Omens, 149, 168, 233 

Omphale, 134 

Oplitodrome, 172 

Ops or Rhea, 93 

Oracles, 149, 164, 166 ; Sibyline, 
240; of Apollo, 101 

Organ, musical instrument, 
217, 247 

Orion, 114, 125 

Ornaments, architectural, 290; 
personal of Romans, 299 

Orthos, 131 

Osiris, 110, 122 

Ostia, salt-works at, 262 

Ostracism, 187 

ptus and Epbialtes, 105 

Ovation, 384 

Ox, symbol of Osiris, 122} 
bones found in tbe Egyp- 
tian pyramid, 123 
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P. 

Pederasty, 290 

Pafan (kblet, coincidence of 

with scripture, 84 
Paganism and Popery, 137 
Painting, ancient, remaine of^ 

56 
Palace, origin of the word, 16 
PalsBmon, 13ft 
Palladium, 104, 113 
Palm, tolcen of victory, 243 
Pan, 110; priests of, 23ft 
Panathenaic vases, 173 
Panatbensea, 171 
Paiidora, 107 

Panic, origin of Uie word, 110 
Pantheon, 17 
Parents, respect to, 109 
Parga, fate of, 35 
Parks of the Romans, 283 
Parnassus, 1S7 
ParoB, Chronicle of, 06 
Parthenon, 104 
ParthenopsBUs, 130 
Parthian history, 70 
Patricians and plebeians, 243 
Patroclus, funeral of, 323 
Patrons and clienU, 254, 395 
Fatilus JEmilius, and the Epi- 

rotea, 25 
Peace, temple of, 18; temple 

of Janus in time of, 18, 93 
Pegasus, 131, 133 
Pelias, 135 
Pelopidse, 130 
Pelopidas of Thebes, 74 
Peloponnesian war, 74 
Pelop8,133, 130 
Peperino, stone so called, 308 
Pericles, statesman, &c. 73 
Perjury, at Rome, 239 
Persecution of Christians, 78, 

261 
Persephone, or Proserpine, 09 
Persepolis, ruins of, 44 
Perseus, 133 
Persian Chronology, outline of, 

70 ; kings, their resideneea. 

Personification of various ob- 

. jects, 119 
Pessinus, origin of the name, 94 
Petnlism, 167 
Petrified city, 50 
Phaeton, 101 
Phalanx, Grecian, 196 
Phial of tears, 303 
Philip of Macedon, 73 
Philippi, site of, 23 ; battle of, 77 
Philopcemen, 75 
Philosophy, Christian, 810 
Phlegon, eclipse named by, 04 
Phlegyas, 100 

Phocian, or Sacred War, 74 
Phncians, 27 
Phoebus, 100 
Phcenician history, 70 
Phoroneua, 133 
Physicians, Roman, 302 
PicuB, king of Latins, 130 
Pierus, 120 

Pile, or Pyre, fVineral, 149, 303 
Pillars, or columns, 19 
Pipe, of Pan, &c., 210, 217 
Pirithous, 135 
Pisistratus, 73, 177 
Plays of the Greeks, 172; R«. 

mans, 243, 295 
Plebeians and Patricians at 

' Rome, 75, 253 
Pleiades, the constellation, 106 
Pleione, 105 
Plow, Grecian, 212; Roman, 

364 
42 



Pluto, 06 

Plutus, 118 

Podalirius, 117 

Poetry, mythic, 88 

Poets, ininience on raliflon of 
Greeks, 140 

Polemarch at Athens, 181 

Pollui and Castor, 18, 185 

Polydectes, 133 

Polydoros, 136 

Polygamy, not allowed by Uie 
Greeks, 220 

Polyhymnia, 127 

Polynlces, 130 

Pomona, 119 

Pompeii, implementa, &e., dis- 
interred at, 291, 891^ 394, 
300 

Pompey, 70, 77 

Pompey's Pillar, 56 

Pomptine or Pontine manhes, 

PontifTSfRoman, 232 

Poor, at Athens, how support- 
ed, 183 

Populace, Roman, 353 

Population of Rome, 336 

Populousness of ancient na- 
tions, 178, 335 

Porticos, 19, 31, SO, 38 

Portumnus, 135 

Posthumius, 11 

Posts, on Roman roads, 1ft 

Pottery, Roman, 203 

Pound, Roman, or libra, 270 

Pracriti, Hindoo goddess, 94 

Predial servitudes, 306 

Prefects, 351, 285 

Protorian soldiers, 284 

Preetors, Roman, 349 

Pr»tus, 131 

Prayers, of Greeks, 147; of 
Romans, 337 

Precession of the equinoxes, a 
means of settling dates, 04 

Priam, kingdom of; 70 

Priapos, 119 

Priests and priestesses, Greek, 
147, 102 ; imposture of, 164 ; 
Roman, 232, 235; classes 
of them made by later 
writers, 285 

Prison of state, at Rome, 200; 
Sparta, 187, 191; Athens 
and other places, 187 

Prizes, in the funeral games, 
222,304 

Procession at the Circensian 
games, 243 ; triumpbal,283 ; 
fhneral, 309 

Proconsuls, 252 

Procris, 115 

Professions, at Rome, 203 

Property, among Romans, 208; 
basis of divUiion into class- 
es, 253 

Propr»tors, 293 

Proqunstors, 353 

Proserpine, 99, 112 

Provinces, Roman, 226, 358 

Provincial magistrates of Ro- 
mans, 352, 258 

Prytaites, at Athens, 184 

Psammetictts, 71 

Psyche and Cupid, story of, 
107 

Ptolemies, dynasty of, 71 

Publicans of the New Testa- 
ment, 202 

Pulpit, origin of the word, 247 

Punic language, 40; wars, 73 

Punishments, Athenian, 180, 
199; Spartan, 191 ; Roman, 
900 ; of Roman soldiers, 875 
2 E 2 



Pnriflcatloos, Oreok, 147, 168} 

Roman, 289 
Purple dye. its costliness, 387 
Pygmies, 135 
Pyramids, 55, 138 
Pyrrha, 133 
Pyrrhus, in Italy, 76 
Pythian games, 101, 17i 
Pytbo, 101 



Questors, Roman, 950 
Queen of gods, 90 
Quinquatria, 104 
Quirites, righU of, 358 
Quoit, or Piscus, 173, 948 



Race, Grecian, ITS; Roman, 
343 

Races or families at Rome, 386 

Rainbow personified, 00, 115 

Raising a child, 387 

Rama, Hindoo deity, 110 

Ras S'em, the petrified city, 56 

Religion of the Greeks, 145, 
100 ; expenses of, 183 ; the 
Romans, 329 

Repasts, of Greeks, 157, 204; 
Romans, 293 

Residents at Athens, 178 

Revenue of Athens, 181 ; of 
Rome, 201 

Review-muster, or Armilus- 
trium, 242 

Rewards of Athens, 187 ; Spar- 
ta, 191 ; of Roman soldiers, 
274; Roman generals, 2SS 

Rhadamanthus, 100 

Rhea, 93. 

Rhodes, Greek letters at, 84 

Riches, god of, 118 

Riding on horseback, 150, 200 

Rights of citizens and subjects 
of Rome, 358 

Ring, badge of knighthood, 256 ; 
ofGyges,99 

Rings, 209 

Rites, of marriage, 890, 287; 
religious, 147, 148, 237 

Rivers called infimal, 99 

Roads, Roman, 15 

Roman antiquities, 237 

Romans, their empire, 75, 830 ; 
most brilliant era, 237 

Rome, goddess of, 119; foun- 
dation of. 325; govern- 
ment of, 348. 349; extent 
of empire, 330; luxury and 
decline, 237 ; classes or di- 
vision of the people, 352; 
population, 225; topogra- 
phy, 10; chronology of, 75 

Romulus and Remus, 235 

Rope-dancers, 244 

Rotunda or Pantheon, 17 

Rowers, their benches in tha 
ancient galley, 903 

Runners among the Greeks, 199 

Running, one of the games, 173 

Rural deities, 130 



Saeer, Mt. 70 

Sackbut,217 

Sacred or Phocian War, 74, 105 

Sacrifices, human, 91 ; of the 
Greeks, 147, 148,103; Ro- 
mans, 232, 337 ; origin oU 
148 

Saddles and stirrups, 360 

Saguntum, siege of, 70 

Salamat or Memaon, stataa oL 
115 ^ 
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Salarlet, at Rome, MS 

Salt by auction, 906 

Bailc prints, 335 

Bait, tolceo of friendship, 907 

Balt-worlcB, Roman, 901 

Balua, goddoM of healtb, 118 

Bamuel, 09 

Bardanapalos, 09 

BardlB, burning of, 71 

Sardonic laagh, 40 

Saturn, 91 

Satym, 190 

Scaling ladders, 990 

Scepierf , 948 

Schlva, Hindoo deltT, 110 

Scipio, conqueror of Carthage, 

77 
Scironian roelu, 98 
Scriptures, Sacred, attested in 

Pagan fictions, 84 
Scylla and Charybdis, 139 
Scythian guards at Athens, 39 
Bea-fif b^ 903, 989 ; mock, 943 
Seasons personified, 01, 197 
Seatnr, German deity, 91 
Sertorian war, 8 
Seleucidn, 70 
Self-devotion, 930 
Semele, 109 
Semlramis, 09 
Senate, Athenian, 184; Spar- 

Un, 190; Roman, 250 
Septuagint, chronologyof, 00 
Sepulcberi, Greek, 923; of 

early Christians, 933 ; Ro- 

man in England, 303 
Serapis, 123 
Serfs, in Italy. 990 
Serpent, in fables respecting 

Apollo, and Crishna, 101; 

emblem of health, 117 
Servitudes, 906 
Sesostris, 71 
Sesterce, value of, 967 
Seven wonders of the worId,114 
Sewers of Rome, 19 
Shield, the sacred, 935 
Shields, ancient, 153, 104, 974; 

of Ilerculej and Achilles, 

153 
Ships, Grecian 154, 900; Ro- 
man, 989 
Shipwreck, pructice of those 

surviving, 938 
Shoes, 906, 996; of horses, 900 
Shows or spectacles at Rome, 

943 
Sibyls, boohs of, 940 
Sieges, manner of, 196, 980; 

celebrated, S89 
Signals of battle, 106 
Signs, in the heavens, ice. 107 
Silence, god of, 194 
Sileni, 180 
Silenas, curious Image of, at 

Paros, 110 
Silk, known to the ancients, 

209,996 
Singing at feasts, 907 
Sirens, 195. 190 
Slstruro, 918 
tllisyphus, 100 
S|va, Hindoo deity, 95 
Staves, in Greece, 150, 178, 180; 

at Sparta, 180; Rome, 985, 

989; patron goddess of the 

fhsed, 190, 290; trade in, 

263 ; republic of, in Sicily,41 
Sleep, god of, 130 
Sneezing, ominous, 140 
Sobriquet or burlesque name, 

Social entertainments, 914, 995; 
war in Italy, 77 



Socrates, his trial, Ite. 74 

So(k.bed,919 

Sol, 114 ; statue ot, at 
114 

Solar cycle, OS 

Soldiers, classes of Grecian, 
103; of Roman, 271, 979; 
load carried by Roman, 
974,960 

Solomon, reign of, 00 

Solon, his Influence on Athens, 
177 

Somnambulism, in ancient 
times, 100 

Soul, sute of, after death, 06 ; 
welffbing of, by Egyptians, 
100 

Spain, mines of, 909 

Sparta, under Lycurgns, 149; 
rival of Athens, 149; 
changes in government, 
151 ; system of education, 
189; magistrates of, 189; 
« public meals, 190; consti- 
tution, 188, 190; topogra- 
phy, 36 

Spectacles or shows, Roman, 
943 

Sphere of Chiron, 04 

Sphinx, 139 

Spirits, departed, 09 ; fallen, 129 

Spoils of war, how divided, 
154, 199 

Spoletto, aqueduct at, 10 

Spurs, 900 

Stage, actors on Greek, 170; 
parts of Roman, 947 

Staircases, 991 

Standards, military, Grecian, 
198; Roman, 979 

Statues, found at Pompeii, 998 

Stheno, 130 

Stirrups, 906 

Btonehenge, 148 

Storms, goddesses of, 128 

Strangers, treatment of by the 
Greeks, 907 

Stucco-painting, 900 

Btyz, 99 

Suliotes, bravery of, 95 

Son, the Fountain of, 50; sta- 
tue of at Rhodes, 42 

San-dlal, 00 

Sun-god, 08: worship, 114 

Superior gods, 01 

Suppers of the Romans, 904 

Supplicants, 147 

Surgical instruments, of Ro- 
mans, 903 

Swearing, among the Romans, 
939 

Swimming among the ancients. 

Swords, 196, 974 ; of Noricnm, 7 

Sybarites, 13, 15 

Syenite, 54 

Sylla, and Marius, 77: conque- 
ror of Athens, 177 

Syracuse, constitution of, 199; 
topography of, 40 

Syria, kingdom of, 70 

Syrinx, 110 

Sythes, chariots armed, with, 
104 



Table, of Isis, 193; genealogi- 
cal, of mythology, 90 ; an- 
cient for eating, 900, 994 

Tables and charts, 66 

Tables, twelve, 961 

Talent, value of, 913 

TamrouK, Syrian deity, 106 

Tantalus, 100, 130 



Tapestry, ancient, 216 

Tarentioes, 15 

Tarpeian rock, 16, 260 

Tarquin, expulsion of, 79, 297 

Tartarus, 99 

Taxes at Rome, 961 ; Attaena. 
181 

Teachers at Rohm, 909 

Tears, preservation of, 80S 

Telespborus, 118 

Tempies, ancient, 148; Gre- 
cian, 146, 148,100; in time 
of Homer, 148; Roman, 18, 
930; dedication of. Sec. 
238; at Athens, 178; of 
Jupiter Ammon, 95; of 
Isis, 198; Janus, 18; Jvbo 
Lacinia, 19; SolooMn's, 
69,69 

Tents, of Greek soldiers, 154 

Terminus, 119 

Terpsichore, 197 

Terra cotta, 963 

Thalia, 127 

Theatre, perfonnances in, 176; 
of Romans, 916; ofCkeeks, 
175 

Theban war, heroes ot, 196 

Thebes, constitution of; 199; 
supremacy of, 74 

Themis, 94, 117 

Themistocles, his eminence !■ 
state, 73 

Tbeogony, Greek, 87, 146 

Theomancy, 167 

Thersander, 136 

Theseus, 134 

Thessaly, 94 

Thrace, 90, 21, 145 

Thracians, widows, 140 

Thrasybulus, 177 

Thrasvllus, monument of, S3 

Threshing-floor, 264 

Thyestes, 136 

Thy m bra, battle of; 70 

Thyone, 109 

Thyrsus, of Bacchus, 110 

Time, personified, 91 

Titanides, 91, 124 

Tiuns, 194 

Tithonus, 114 

Titus, conqueror, 70 

Tityus, 100 

Toilet, Grecian, 900; Roman, 
999, 300 

Tomb, of Cyrus, Itc, 223; Ro- 
man at Pompeii, 303; at 
Cyrene,00;ofVirgil,19 

Tombs of early Chrlstian8,,303 

Topography, of Rome, 10; of 
Athens, 98; SparU, SO 

Totila, Rome laid waste by, 925 

Towers, ancient, 281 

Towns^ with names ending in 
cMf«r, 280 

Trade, at Rome, 268; in slaves, 
989 

Traditions of mythology, 83 

Translucent stone, 290 

Treasury, Athenian, 189; Ro- 
man, 261 

Treaties, 157, 934 

Trees, cultivated by Romans, 
964 

Trial, of persons accused, 189 
950 

Tribes, of Athens, 177, 178; 
Sparta, 188 ; Rome, 952 

Tribunes, Roman, 76, 250, 951 

Trident, 96 

Tripods, consecrated to ApoUa 
149,165; street of, 33 

Triptolemus, 110 

Triremes, 908 
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Trismegistos, 108 

Tritona, 185 

Triumph of Roman generals, 

Triumvirate, 77,259, «J7 

Trojan history, 70 ; war, 70, 78 

Trophies, 19, 149, 199 

Trophonius, oracle ot, 106 

Trumpets, 217 

Tubal-Cain, 107 

Tunnel of Pausilypus, 13 

Tusks of the Galydonian boar, 
26 

Twelve Tables, laws of, 261 

Tydeus, 136 

Typhon, 125, 138 

Tyranny, Roman, over pro- 
vinces, 258 

Tyrants, the thirty, 74, 177 

Tyre, capture of, by Alexan- 
der, 70 



Ulysses, 137 

Urania, 187 

Uranus, 113 

Urns, for voting, 184 ; for de- 
positing the ashes of the 
dead, 821, 303 

Utensils, ancient, found at 
Pompeii, 891, 300; repre- 
sented on Egyptian monu- 
ments, 238 



Valor, 18 

Valley of Moffeta, 12 

Valmic, Hindoo poet, 110 

Vases, Panathenaic, 178; sa- 
crificial, 832 ; Egyptian, 184 

Veils, 208, 209 

Venus, 105; places sacred to 
her, 106 ; temple of, at Hie- 
ra polls, 106; at Faphos, 
53 ; Anadyomene, 106 

VertumuuB, 110 

Vessels, for holding wine, 896, 
• 297; of war, 800, 283; sa- 
crificial, 232 

Vesta, 93, 113 

Vestal virgins, 113,836 

Vices, deified, 123 

Victims, in sacrifice, 237 

Victory, goddess of, 130; re- 
wards of, 199, 904 



Vigils, or watches of Romans, 
50 

Villas, or country seats of Ro- 
mans, 12, 291 

Violet, robe of office, 897 

Violin, ancient, 217 

Virgo, 117 

Vishnu, Hindoo deity, 95 

Virtues, deified, 122 

Voting, Athenian mode c>f, 183, 
IM; Roman, 256, 257 

Vows, 838 

Vulcan, 107 

Vulcanalia, 107 

W. 

Wages of Roman soldiers, 974 

Walls, Roman in England, 40 

Wand of Apollo or Mercury, 108 

War, heroes of the Tbeban, 
136; of the Trojan, 136; 
affairs of, among Greeks, 
153, 193; Romans, 270; 
declaration of, 197, 234; 
the Social, 77; the Sacred, 
165 ; the Sertorian, 8 ; of 
Troy, Bryant's view of it, 
137 

War-chariots, 193 

War-engines, 280 

War-galleys, 200, 282 

Wards or boroughs of Attica, 
178 

Watches, divisions of the night, 
60, 840, 280 

Watch-word, 980 

Water-dock, 60 

Wealth, instances of Roman, 
367; god of, 118 

Weapons or arms, of the an- 
cients, 153, 194, 974 

Weeding, goddess of, 120 

Week, known to Egyptians, 61 

Weights and measures, Greek, 
814: Roman, 866 

Well of Syene, 54 

Widows, burning of at fune- 
rals, 149 

Wife of the Rex Saerorum, and 
of the Flamen Dialis, 834, 
835 

Wills, 231 

Wind-instnimenta of music, 
817 

Wind, woven, 809 



Windows, of Roman houses, 
890 

Winds, as gods, 188; temple 
of, 31, 60 

Wine-cellars, 991, 396 

Wines, of Greeks, 804 ; of Ro- 
mans, 295; history of, 204, 
297 

Winter-quarters, of Roman 
soldiers, 280 

Witnesses in courts, 239 

Wunien, condition and em- 
ployments of among the 
Greeks, 158,218: Romans, 
287 

Wonders of the world, seven, 
114 

World, as known to the an- 
cients, 3 

Worship, Greek religious, 148; 
' Roman, 237 

Wrestling, 173, 843 

Writers, on mythology, 88, 
89; on Greek antiquities, 
J44, 146; Roman antiqui- 
ties, 327, 228 ; Roman mili- 
tary affairs, 270; ancient 
weights and measure8,970 ; 
chronology, 66; on horo- 
logy, 60 ; topography of 
Rome, 16; topography of 
Athens, 33; of Sparta, 38; 
Byzantium, 20 ; Babylon 
and Nineveh, 53; Jerusa- 
lem, 52.— See also refer- 
ences under specific sub- 
jects ; e. g. for writers on 
Jewish history, see Jewish 
hittorjff in this Index. 

X. 

Xerxes, king of Persia, 70 

Y. 

Year, division of by the an 

cients, 08 
Yeroor Jero, 117 
Young, time of burying a 

the Greeks, 321 
Youth, goddess of, 96 

Z. 

Zama, battle of, 73, 77 
Zodiac of Denderah, 54 
Zones 4 
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